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HISTORY    OF    HERODOTUS. 


THE  SEVENTH  BOOK,  ENTITLED  POLYMNIA. 


1.  Now  wlien  tidings  of  tlie  battle  that  had  been  fought  at 
Marathon  reached  the  ears  of  King  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,' 
his  anger  against  the  Athenians,  which  had  been  already  roused 
by  their  attack  upon  Sardis,^  waxed  still  fiercer,  and  he  became 
more  than  ever  eager  to  lead  an  army  against  Greece.  Instantly 
he  sent  off  messengers  to  make  proclamation  through  the  several 
states,  that  fresh  levies  were  to  be  raised,  and  these  at  an  increased 
rate  ;  while  ships,  horses,  provisions,  and  transports  were  likewise 
to  be  furnished.  So  the  men  published  his  commands  ;  and  now 
all  Asia  was  in  commotion  by  the  space  of  three  years,  while 
everywhere,  as  Greece  was  to  be  attacked,  the  best  and  bravest 
were  enrolled  for  the  service,  and  had  to  make  their  preparations 
accordingly. 

After  this,  in  the  fourth  year,^  the  Egyptians  whom  Cambyses 
had  enslaved  revolted  from  the  Persians  ;  whereupon  Darius  was 
more  hot  for  war  than  ever,*  and  earnestly  desired  to  march  an 
army  against  both  adversaries. 

2,  Now,  as  he  was  about  to  lead  forth  his  levies  against  Egypt 
and  Athens,  a  fierce  contention  for  the  sovereign  power  arose 

1  Mr,  Blakesley   well   remarks,    that  son  of  Hystaspes,"  but  also  Artabanus  in 

this  expression,   and  the  statement   of  ch.  10.     Demaratus  too  is  re-introduced 

Darius'    irritation    at   the   invasion    of  as    "  the    son  of  Ariston "  (ch.  3),   and 

Sardis  in  such  general  terms,  "seem  to  Mardonius    as    "the  son  of  Gobryas  " 

indicate  that  we  have  here  the  beginning  (ch.  5). 

of  what,  in  its  first  draft  at  any  rate,  ^  Supra,  v.  100-102. 

was   an   independent    history."       "In  '  B.C.  487.      The  reckoning  is  inclu- 

fact,"  he  adds,  "the  whole  of  the  work  sive,    as    usual.     Mr.    Blakesley's    view 

of    Herodotus   up   to    this    point    may  (note  -^  on   Book  vii.)   is  preferable  to 

almost   be    regarded   as    a    mere   intro-  Mr.  Clinton's  (F.  H.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  28-32). 

d'lction,  for  the  more  complete  under-  *  Probably  the  revolt  of  Egypt  was 

standing  of  what  foil• iws."     Vide  supra,  attributed  to  the  machinations   of  the 

vol.  i.  pp.  96,  97.      Note  that  not  only  Greeks      It  is  not  impossible  that  they 

is  Darius  here  introduced  afresh,  as  "  the  may  have  actually  fomented  it. 

VOL.  IV.  Β 


2  DAIUUS'  SONS  DISPUTE  THE  SUCCESSION.      Book  YII. 

among  his  sons ;  since  the  law  of  tlie  Persians  was,  tliat  a  king 
must  not  go  out  Avith  bis  army,  until  lie  has  appointed  one  to 
succeed  liim  upon  tlie  tlirone.^  Darius,  Lefore  he  obtained  the 
kingdom,  bad  bad  three  sons  born  to  him  from  his  l"o]-mer  Avife, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Gobryas ;  Avbile,  since  he  began  to  reign, 
Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  had  borne  him  four.  Artabazanes 
was  the  eldest  of  the  first  family,  and  Xerxes  of  the  second. 
These  tAvo,  therefore,  being  the  sons  of  different  mothers,  were 
now  at  variance.  Artabazanes  claimed  thp  crown  as  the  eldest 
of  all  the  children,  because  it  was  an  established  custom  all 
over  the  world  for  the  eldest  to  have  the  pre-eminence ;  while 
Xerxes,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  that  he  was  sprung  from  Atossa, 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  that  it  was  Cyi'us  who  had  won  the 
Persians  their  freedom.^ 

3.  Before  Darius  had  pronounced  on  the  matter,  it  happened 
that  Demaratus,  the  son  of  Ariston,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his 
croAvn  at  Sparta,  and  bad  afterwards,  of  his  own  accord,  gone  into 
banishment,  came  up  to  Susa,'  and  there  heard  of  the  quarrel  of 
the  princes.  Hereupon,  as  report  says,  he  went  to  Xerxes,  and 
advised  him,  in  addition  to  all  tliat  he  had  urged  before,  to 
plea(i — that  at  the  time  Avhen  he  was  born  Darius  was  already 
king,  and  bore  rule  over  the  Persians ;  but  when  Artabazanes 
came  into  the  world,  he  was  a  mere  private  person.  It  would 
therefore  be  neither  right  nor  seemly  that  the  crown  should  go 
to  another  in  preference  to  himself.  "  For  at  Sparta,"  said 
Demaratus,  by  way  of  suggestion,  "  the  law  is,  that  if  a  king  has 
sons  before  he  comes  to  the  throne,  and  another  son  is  born  to 
him  afterwards,  the  child  so  born  is  heir  to  his  father's  kingdom."  ^ 

*  An  allusion  to  this  custom  is  made  and  sensitive.     Darius  reigned  perhaps, 

in    the   first   book   (ch.    208),    in    con-  to   some    extent,    in   right   of  his  wife 

nexion   Λvith   the   expedition  of  Cyrus  Atossa,  and  in  defixult  of  an  heir  male 

against  the  Massagetaj.    That  it  was  not  of  the  blood  of  the  conqueror.     At  his 

confined  to  the  Persians  appears  from  death   the    eldest    grandson    of    Cyrus 

another  place,  where  Crojsus  is  said  to  could    not  but   be  the    legitimate  suc- 

have  been  nominated  to  the  succession  cesser.     It  is  probable  that  the  kiug's 

by    Alyattes    'i.    92).      Plutarch,   after  power  of  choosing  his    successor,  if  it 

mentioning  the  Persian   custom,    adds  existed  at  all,  was  confined  within  very 

that   the   monarch    designate   had    the  narrow  limits.     (Cf.  Plat.  Ale.  i.  p.  121, 

right  of  asking  any  boon  that  he  chose  D.,  Lysis,  p.  209,  E.,  where  the  absolute 

of  the  actual  king,  who  was  obliged  to  claim    of  the  eldest  son  to  succeed  is 

grant     it,     unless    it     was     impossible  assumed  as  certain.) 

(Artaxerx.    c.    26).       If    the    rule   was  '  Supra,  vi.  70.    Ctesias  declared  that 

really   always    observed,    Darius    must  Demaratus  did  not  tly  to  the  Persians 

have  designated  a  successor  at  the  time  till  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  whom   he  fii-st 

of  his  expedition  against  tlie  Scythians.  joined   at    the    Hellespont   (Exc.    Pers. 

**  This  was  ])robably  the  real  riiht  on  §  23) ;    but    his    authority    carries    no 

which    the    claim    of    Xerxes    rested,  weight  agaiu.st  the  distinct  testimony  of 

Xerxes    was    of   the    blood    of    Cyrus ;  Herodotus. 

Artabazanes  wae  not.     In  the  East  tlie  "  The  t.ale  here    introduced  ('though 

hereditary  inatiuct  ia  particularly  strong  accepted  by  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  1.  s.  c.j. 


Chap.  2-4. 


DEATH  OF  DARIUS. 


Xerxes  followed  this  counsel,  and  Darius,  persuaded  that  he  had 
justice  on  his  side,  appointed  him  his  successor.  For  my  own 
part  I  believe  that,  even  Avithout  this,  the  crown  would  have 
gone  to  Xerxes  ;  for  Atossa  was  all-powerful.^ 

4.  Darius,  when  he  had  thus  appointed  Xerxes  his  heir,  was 
minded  to  lead  forth  his  armies  ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  death 
while  his  preparations  were  still  proceeding.  He  died  in  the 
year  following  ^  the  revolt  of  Egypt  and  the  matters  here  related, 


does  not  seem  to  have  been  credited  by 
oui•  author ;  and  it  is  indeed  very 
doubtful  whether  the  law  of  succession 
at  Sparta  Λvas  such  as  is  stated.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked  (Grote,  vol.  v.  p. 
2.  note)  that  anecdotes  investing  Dema- 
ratus  with  a  factitious  importance  are 
frequent  in  Herodotus,  and  may  pro- 
bably have  been  received  by  him  from 
the  lips  of  that  monarch's  descendants, 
who  were  settled  on  the  Caicus,  in  the 
cities  of  Halisarna  and  Teuthrania  (not 
Pergamus  and  Teuthrania  ;  compare 
Xen.  Anab.A'ii.  viii.  §17,  with  Xen.  Hell. 
III.  i.  §  6),  two  towns  Λvhich  had  been 
given  by  Xerxes  to  Demaratus  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  expedition  against  Greece. 
Plutarch's  story  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  brothers  (J)e  Frat.  Am.  ii.  p. 
488;,  though  given  also  by  Justin  (ii. 
10),  is  entitled  to  no  attention. 


^  Though  Darius  had  several  wives 
(supra,  iii.  88,  note  ^),  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  bnt  one  queen,  namely 
Atossa.  This  is  the  rule  wherever 
there  is  a  seraglio,  and  was  clearly  the 
custom  of  the  Persian  court.  (Cf. 
Esther  i.  9,  ii.  4,  &c.  ;  infra,  ix.  109  ; 
Ctesias,  Exc.  Pers.  §  2υ,  &c.  ;  Plut. 
Artax.  i.  pp.  307,  M08  ;  Arrian,  Exp. 
Alex.  ii.  11,  12.)  The  rank  of  Atossa 
would  naturally  secure  her  this  posi- 
tion, which  is  marked  by  her  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  wives  in 
Book  iii.  ch.  88. 

^  B.C.  486.  Darius  had  prepared  his 
tomb  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perse- 
polis,  where  it  may  still  be  seen.  It  is 
placed  in  a  recess  of  the  rock,  sculp- 
tured as  appears  below,  and  with  the 
inscription  which  is  given  in  Note  A.  at 
the  end  of  this  Book. 


Tomb  of  Darius, 


4         XERXES  URGED  TO  ATTACK  GREECE.    Book  VII. 

after  baA-ing  reigned  in  all  six  and  tliirty  years,-  leaΛ^ilΊg  the 
revolted  Egyptians  and  the  Athenians  alike  unpunished.  At 
his  death  the  kingdom  passed  to  his  son  Xerxes. 

5.  Now  Xerxes,  on  first  mounting  the  throne,  was  coldly 
disposed  towards  the  Grecian  war,  and  made  it  his  business  to 
collect  an  army  against  Eg)^t.  But  IMardonius,  the  son  of 
Gobryas,  who  was  at  the  court,  and  had  more  influence  with 
him  than  any  of  the  other  Persians,  being  his  own  cousin,  the 
child  of  a  sister  of  Darius,  plied  him  with  discourses  like  the 
following : — 

"  Master,  it  is  not  fitting  that  they  of  Athens  escape  scot-free, 
after  doing  the  Persians  such  great  injury.  Complete  the  work 
which  thou  hast  now  in  hand,  and  then,  Avhen  the  pride  of  Egypt 
is  brought  low,  lead  an  army  against  Athens.  So  shalt  thou 
thyself  have  good  report  among  men,  and  others  shall  fear  here- 
after to  attack  thy  country." 

Thus  far  it  was  of  vengeance  that  he  spoke ;  but  sometimes  he 
would  vary  the  theme,  and  observe  by  the  way,  "that  Europe 
was  a  wondrous  beautiful  region,  rich  in  all  kinds  of  cultivated 
trees,  and  the  soil  excellent :  no  one,  save  the  King,  was  worthy 
to  own  such  a  land." 

G.  All  this  he  said,  because  he  longed  for  adventures,  and 
hoped  to  become  Satrap  of  Greece  under  the  King  ;  and  after  a 
while  he  had  his  Avay,  and  persuaded  Xerxes  to  do  according  to 
his  desii-es.  Other  things,  hoAvever,  occurring  about  the  same 
time,  helped  his  persuasions.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  chanced 
that  messengers  arrived  from  Thessaly,  sent  by  the  Aleuada?,^ 
Thessalian  kings,  to  invite  Xerxes  into  Greece,  and  to  promise 
him  all  the  assistance  Avhich  it  was  in  their  power  to  give.     And 

-  This  number  is  confirmed  by  the  reignty  by  the  choice  of  the  Delphic 

Canon  of  Ptolemy  (Meg.  Synt.  Λ'.   14),  oracle.     They  were  patrons  of  learning 

and    by    Mauetlio    (Fragments    i)8    and  and  of  the   arts,  vying  herein  with  the 

t;9).     DariuH  reigned  from  tlie  beginning  most  magnificent  of  the  (ί reek  tyrants 

of  is.c.  521  to  the  end  of  u.c.  4Su.     (See  (Plat.  Men.  1.  s.  c.  ;  Pind.  Pyth.  x.  5. ; 

Clinton's  F.  H.,  vol.  ii.  p.  ;178.)    Ctesias,  Philost.    Vit.    Soph.    i.   xvi.    2,    &c.). 

with   his   usual   incorrectness,  gave  to  Their  power  in  Thessaly  lasted  till  the 

Darius  a  reign  of  only  ^-il  years  (Pers.  time  of  Philiji,  who  attacked  the  niur- 

Exc.  §  19).  derers  of  Alexander  of  Pherse  at  their 

■'  The  Aleuadic  were  the  royal  family  instigation    (Cf.    Diod.    Sic.    xvi.    14). 

of  Larissa,  as  is  j)liiin  from  Herodotus  Eupliori(jn  of  Chalcis  wrote  a  history  of 

finfra,  ix.   .58)  and  Plato  (Meno,  p.  7(>,  the  family  (Midler's  Fr.  Ilist.  Gr.  vol. 

B.).      Other    cities,    as   Phai-salus,    are  iii.  pp.  71, 72). 

thought   to  have  been  tinder  their  in-         The  invitation  which  the  three  bro- 

flueuce  (cf.  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  178,  thers,  Thorax,   Eurypylus,  and  Thrasi- 

note '").     They  derived  their  name  from  deus,    gave   to    Xei'xes   (infra,    ix.   58), 

Aleuas  the  redliaired  '6  ττυβρόί,,  wlio  is  was  not   generally   acceptable  to   their 

mentioned   by  Plutarch    i)e  Frat.  Ani.  countrymen  (infra,  ch.  172). 
ii.  p.  492_)  as  having  obtained  the  sove- 


Chap.  4-G.  INFLUENCE  OF  ONOMACIUTUS.  5 

further,  the  Pisistratidse,  who  had  come  up  to  Susa,  held  the  same 
Language  as  the  Aleuadio,  and  worked  upon  him  even  more  than 
tliey,  by  means  of  Onomaeritus  of  Athens,  an  orach^-monger,  and 
the  same  who  set  forth  the  propliecies  of  Musseus  in  their  order.•* 
The  Pisistratida;  had  previously  been  at  enmity  with  this  man, 
but  made  up  the  quarrel  before  they  removed  to  Susa.  He  was 
banished  from  Athens  by  Hipparchus,  the  son  of  Pisistratus, 
because  he  foisted  into  the  writings  of  Musseus  a  prophecy  that 
the  islands  which  lie  off  Lemnos  would  one  day  disappear  in  the 
sea.  Lasus  of  Hermione  ^  caught  him  in  the  act  of  so  doing.  For 
this  cause  Hipparchus  banished  him,  though  till  then  they  had 
been  the  closest  of  friends.  Now,  however,  he  went  up  to  Susa 
with  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  and  they  talked  very  grandly  of  him 
to  the  King ;  while  he,  for  his  part,  Avhenever  he  was  in  the  King's 
company,  repeated  to  him  certain  of  the  oracles ;  and  while  he 
took  care  to  pass  over  all  that  spoke  of  disaster  to  the  barbarians, 
brought  forward  the  passages  which  promised  them  the  greatest 
success.  "  'Twas  fated,"  he  told  Xerxes,  "  that  a  Persian  should 
bridge  the  Hellespont,  and  march  an  army  from  Asia  into 
Greece."  While  Onomaeritus  thus  plied  Xerxes  with  his  oracles, 
the  Pisistratidie  and  Aleuadse  did  not  cease  to  press  on  him  their 


■•  Of  Musseus,   as   of  Orpheus,    with  dithyrambic  poet  of  the  highest  repute. 

whom  his  name  is    commonly  joined,  He  was  said  to  have  been  the  instructor 

scarcely    anything   is    known.      Strabo  of  Pindar  (Thom.  M;)g.  Vit.  Pind.),  and 

(x.  p.  686)  calls  him  a  Thracian,  Suidas  to  have  contended  with  the  later  Simo- 

(ad  voc.)  a  native  of  Eleusis.    (Compare  uides  (Aiistoph.  Vesp.  1364,  ed.  Bothe). 

Harpocrat.  ad   voc).      Damastes  made  Some  reckoned  him  among  the    seven 

him  the  tenth  ancestor  of  Homer  (Fr.  sages  of  Greece  (Hermipp.  Fr.  8  ;  Schol. 

■  TO).     All  perhaps  that  can  be  said  with  ad  Aristoph.  1.  s.  c).     He  wrote  a  trea- 

certainty  is  that  j^oems  believed  to  be  tise  on  music   (ibid.  ;   comp.  Plutarch, 

ancient  were  current  under  his  name  as  Mus.   ii.  p.   1141,  B.),  and  also  certain 

early  as  B.C.  520.     These  were  chiefly  dialectical    disputatious,     the    produce 

oracles,  but  not  entirely  so.     A  hymn  perhaps   of  his  intercourse  with  Xeno- 

1  to  Ceres  is  mentioned  (Pausan.  i.  xxii.  phanes  (Plut.  De  vitios.  pud.  ii.  p.  530, 

§  7),  and  also  poems  setting  forth  the  F.).     Suidas  (ad  voc.  κυκλιοδιδάσκαλοϊ) 

way   of    curing    diseases    (Ai-ist.    Ran.  makes   him    the   first   inventor   of  the 

972,    ed.   Bothe).      Pausanias    believed  Cyclic    Chorus.       (Compare    iSchol.    ad 

that  the  hymn  to  Ceres  was  genuine,  Arist.  Av.  1403.)     Hermione,  his  native 

but  that  all  the  other  poems  ascribed  town,  was  the  capital  of  a  district  called 

to    Musaius    were  forgeries  of  Ouoma-  Hermionis,  which  adjoined  the  states  of 

critus    (5oK(7v    54    μοι    πΐττοίτικΐν    αυτά  Trcezeu  and   Epidaurus.    Pausanias  has 

Όνομάκριτοί,   καΐ   ϊστιν  oiiSfv   Μουσαίου  left  a  description  of  it  (ii.  xxxiv.  §§  9-11) 

β(βαίω5.  'ότι  μη  μόνον  is  Λημ-ητΐρα  ΰμνοί  completely  identifying  it  with  the  mo- 

Αυκομίοαι$,  1.   s.  c).     Onomaeritus  was  dern /idiiiri,  \vhich  lies  on  the  east  coast 

also  regarded  by  some  as  the  author  of  cf  the    Peloponnese,    opposite  Hydria. 

the  poems  ascribed  to  Orpheus  (Clem.  The  walls    remain,   and   many  founda- 

Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  397 ;  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  tions    of  the    ancient  temples.     (Cell's 

Hypotyp.   iii.    4,    p.   115,   B.).      It  was  Morea,  p.    199;  Leake's  Morea,   vol.    ii. 

questioned  whether  Musajus  or  Orpheus  pp.  461,  462  ;  Curtius'  Pelop.  vol.  ii.  p. 

invented  the  hexameter  (Crit.  Fr.  lU).  457.) 
*  Lasus  of  Hermione  was  a  lyric  and 
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advieo/'  till  at  last  the  King  yielded,  and  agreed  to  lead  furtli  an 
expedition. 

7.  First,  however,  in  the  year  following  the  death  of  Darius,^ 
he  marched  again.st  th(jsc  who  had  revolted  from  him ;  and 
having  reduced  them,  and  laid  all  Egypt  under  a  far  harder  yoke 
than  ever  his  father  had  put  upon  it,  he  gave  the  government  to 
Achiemenes,  Avho  was  his  own  brother,  and  son  to  Darius.  This 
Acha3menes  was  afterwards  slain  in  his  government  by  Inaros, 
the  son  of  Psammetichus,  a  Libyan."^ 

8.  (§  1.)  After  Egypt  was  subdued,  Xerxes,  being  about  to 
take  in  hand  the  expedition  against  Athens,  called  together  an 
assembly  of  the  noblest  Persians,  to  learn  their  opinions,  and 
to  lay  before  them  his  ΟΛνη  designs.^  So,  when  the  men  Avere 
met,  the  King  spake  thus  to  them  : — 

"Persians,  I  shall  not  be  the  first  to  bring  in  among  you  a 
new  custom — I  shall  but  follow  one  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  our  forefathers.  Never  yet,  as  our  old  men  assure  me,  has 
our  race  reposed  itself,  since  the  time  Avhen  Cyrus  overcame 
Astyages,  and  so  we  Persians  wrested  the  sceptre  from  the 
Medes.  Now  in  all  this  God  guides  us ;  and  we,  obeyiag  Jiis 
I  guidance,  prosper  greatly.  What  need  have  I  to  tell  you  of  the 
I  deeds  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  and  my  own  father  Darius,  how 
many  nations  they  conquered,  and  added  to  our  dominions? 
Ye  know  right  well  Avhat  great  things  they  achieved.  But  for 
myself,  I  will  say  that,  from  the  day  on  which  I  mounted  the 
throne,  I  have  not  ceased  to  consider  by  Avhat  means  I  may  rival 
those  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  post  of  honour,  and  increase 
the  power  of  Persia  as  much  as  any  of  them.     And  truly  I  have 

^  These  are  probably  the  persuasions  still  white  with  the  bones  of  the  com- 
of  which  ^schylus  makes  Atossa  speak  batants.  Ctesias,  with  liis  usual  iucor- 
(Pers.  749-754; : —  rectness,  calls  Achajmeues  by  the  patro- 

nymic Achfomenides,  and  makes  him  a 
ταΰτα  tois  κα.κοΊ.%  όμιΚων  αν&ράσιν  ίιδάσκίται  SOU  iiistcad  of  a  brother  of  Xerxes.  As 
βοΰριοί  EepfTjs•  Kiyov<T>.  S\  wi  σν  μίι-  μίγοκ     Xerxes  was  born,  at  the  earliest,  in  B.C. 

irKotrZ' ίκτησω  ^iu  αίχμϋ,  τον  δ'  ά,-α,'ίρίας  ^--'   ^^'^   jear  after  the    accession    t)f 

νπο  '  Darius,  he  could  scarcely  have  had  a 

iv&oi>  αίχμάζα.ΐ',  πατρώοι/  δ'  όλβο;'  οϋοίμ  οΰ^ά-  grown-up  SOU  in   B.C.  485,  when  he  %va3 

"^-'s^'-t  •  t  -     •     -t        IV'         \'  -  at  the  utmo.st  thirty-six  years  of  age. 

TOtad    ΐξ  ανδρών  oveii»)  ποΛΑοκίϊ  κλυωΐ'  κακών  „    ,,,,  \.  l  ι 

τηνΒ•  ίβού\(νσ(ν  κίΚΐυθον  και  στράτίνμ'  ίφ'  1  hese    Speeches    have  scarcely  any 

'Ελλάδα.  higher  historical   character   than  those 

of  the  conspirators  in  the    third  book 

^  n.c.  485.     See  note  '  on  oh.  4.  (supra,  iii.  80,  note  ^).     They  must  be 

*  Vide  supra,  iii.  I'J,  whei'e  the  same  considered  however  as  embodying /'er- 

fact  is  related  ;  and  concerning  Inaros,  sian  as  well  as  Greek  views  of  the  cir- 

compare  iii.    15.  with    Thucyd.  i.   104,  cumstances  out  of  which  the  war  arose, 

l'»9.  III)  ;  and  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  74.     Hero-  and  the  feelings  of  those  who   engaged 

dotus,    when    in    Kgypt,    had    seen  the  in  it.    Oriental  respect  for  royalty  strove 

battle-field  where  Achiemenus  was  slaiu,  to  exonerate  Xerxes  from  all  blame. 
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pondered  upon  this,  until  at  last  I  have  found  out  a  way  whereby 
we  may  at  once  win  glory,  and  likewise  get  possession  of  a  land 
which  is  as  large  and  as  rich  as  our  own — nay,  which  is  even 
more  varied  in  the  fruits  it  bears — while  at  the  same  time  we 
obtain  satisfaction  and  revenge.  For  this  cause  I  have  now 
called  you  together,  that  I  may  make  known  to  you  what  I 
design  to  do.  (§  2.)  My  intent  is  to  throAV  a  bridge  over  the 
Hellespont  and  march  an  army  through  Europe  against  Greece, 
that  thereby  I  ma^  obtain  vengeance  from  the  Athenians  for  the 
i^ngs  committed  by  them  against  the  Persians  and  against  my 
father.  Your  own  eyes  saw  the  preparations  of  Darius  against 
these  men  ;  but  death  came  upon  him,  and  balked  his  hopes  of 
revenge.  In  his  behalf,  therefore,  and  in  behalf  of  all  the 
Persians,  I  undertake  the  war,  and  pledge  myself  not  to  rest  till 
I  have  taken  and  burnt  Athens,  which  has  dared,  unprovoked,  to 
injure  me  and  my  father.  Long  since  they  came  to  Asia  with 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  Avho  was  one  of  our  slaves,  and,  entering 
Sardis,  burnt  its  temples  and  its  sacred  groves ;  ^  again,  more 
lately,  when  we  made  a  landing  upon  their  coast  under  Datis 
and  Artaphernes,  how  roughly  they  handled  us  ye  do  not  need 
to  be  told.  (§  3.)  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  I  am  bent  upon 
this  war ;  and  I  see  likewise  thereuntil  united  no  few  advantages. 
Once  let  us  subdue  this  people,  and  those  neighbours  of  theirs 
M'ho  hold  the  land  of  Pelops  the  Phrygian,^  and  we  shall  extend 
the  Persian  territory  as  far  as  God's  heaven  reaches.  The  sun 
will  then  shine  on  no  land  beyond  our  borders ;  for  I  will  pass 
through  Em-ope  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  with  your  aid 
make  of  all  the  lands  which  it  contains  one  country.  For  thus, 
if  what  I  hear  be  true,  affairs  stand :  The  nations  whereof  I  have 
spoken,  once  swept  away,  there  is  no  city,  no  country  left  in  all 
the  world,  which  will  venture  so  much  as  to  withstand  us  in 
arms.  By  this  course  then  we  shall  bring  all  mankind  under 
our  yoke,  alike  those  who  are  guilty  and  those  who  are  innocent 
of  doing  us  Avrong.  (§  4.)  For  yourselyes,  if  you  wish  to  please 
me,  do  as  follows :  When  I  announce  the  time  for  the  army  to 
meet  together,  hasten  to  the  muster  with  a  good  will,  every  one 
of  you  ;  and  know  that  to  the  man  who  brings  with  him  the  most 
gallant  array  I  will  give  the  gifts  which  our  people  consider  the 

1  Supra,  v.  100-102.  It  is  not  likely  (01.  i.  37),  by  Ister  a  Paphlagonian 
that  Xerxes  \vould  have  pai-ticularised  (Fr.  59).  As  his  father,  Tantalus,  is 
these  outrages.  The  speech  is  quite  king  of  Sipylum  (Apollod.  iii.  v.  6), 
unhistorical.  Pindar's   uoiu^enclature  would  seem  to 

2  Pelops  is  called  a  Lydian  by  Piudar  be  the  most  correct. 
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most  honourable,^  This  then  is  wliat  ye  have  to  do.  But  to 
show  that  1  am  not  seli-wiHed  in  tliis  matter  I  Lay  the  business 
before  you,  and  give  you  full  leave  to  speak  your  minds  upon  it 
openly." 

Xerxes,  having  so  spoken,  held  his  peace. 

9.  (§1.)  Whereupon  Mardonius  took  the  word,  and  said — 

"  Of  a  truth,  my  lord,  thou  dost  surpass,  not  only  all  living 

Persians,  but  Hkewise  those  yet  unborn.     Most  true  and  right  is 

each  word  that  thou  hast  now  uttered  ;  but  best  of  all  thy 

resolve,  not  to  let  the  lonians  *  who  live  in  Europe — a  worthless 

crew — mock  us  any  more.     It  were  indeed  a  monstrous  thing  if, 

after  conquering  and  enslaving   the    Saca?,^   the   Indians,  the 

Ethiopians,  the  Assyrians,  and  many  other  mighty  nations,  not 

for  any  wrong  that  they  had  done  us,  but  only  to  increase  our 

empire,  we  should  then  allow  the  Greeks,  Λνΐιο  have  done  us  such 

wanton  injury,  to  escape  our  vengeance.      What  is  it  that  we 

fear  in  them  ? — not  surely  then•  numbers  ? — not  the  greatness  of 

their  wealth?     We  know  the  manner  of  their  battle — we  know 

how   weak   their   power  is ;    already  have   we   subdued   their 

children  who  dwell  in  our  country,  the  lonians,  Cohans,  and 

Dorians.     I  myself  have  had  experience  of  these  men  when  I 

marched  against  them  by  the  orders  of  thy  father ;  and  though 


3  Vide  infra,  cli.  19,  note  '.  tlie   Persae  of  ^schylus  (1.  182),  and 
•*  This  use  of  the  term  "  Ionian"  for  "  Ίαοναΰ,"  for   "  Hellene,"  or  "Athe- 
tlie  European  Greeks  is  not  casual,  but  nian,"   in  that  of  Pseudartabas  in  the 
characteristic  of  the  Oriental  modes  of  Acharnians    of   Aristophanes    (1.    104). 
speech,  and  marks  Herodotus  for  a  keen  What  the  Scholiast  on  the  latter  passage 
observer  of   little    peculiarities.      That  says  of  all  the  barbarians    ττάντα^  tovs 
the  Jews  knew  the  Greeks  at  large  under  "EWrivas    'laoi/as    ol    βάρβαμοι    ^άΚουν) 
the  name  of  Javan,  or  Javanim  (O'JJV)^  was  undoubtedly  true  of  the  Persians, 
which  is  equivalent  to  lonians  {'lifouVs),  perhaps  of  the  Asiatics  generally.    [The 
has  been  frequently  noticed  ;  but  it  has  Assyrians    always    call    the    Greeks    of 
only  recently  appeared  from  the  Inscrip-  Cyprus  the  Yavn,t7i  or  Tmum.     See  the 
tions  that  the  Persians   did   the  same.  Inscriptions  y^^isiw.— H.  C.  R.] 
Darius  includes  the  whole  extent  of  his  *  Apparently    Mardonius    means   the 
Grecian    dominions    under   the    single  Scythians  of  Europe,   whom  he   repre- 
title  of  Yuna  (Which  in  the  Babylonian  sents  as  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  ex- 
transcript    becomes    Vacaan),  and    this  pedition  of  Darius.     His  enumeration  is 
not  only  in  his  earlier   monuments   at  traced  backwards    in    a  regular   order, 
Behistun  and  Persepolis,  but  in  the  in-  referring  to  the  Scythian  and  Indian  ex- 
Bcription  upon  his  tomb  at  Nahksh-i-Rus-  peditions  of  Darius  (supra,  iv.  44),  the 
tarn,  which  belongs  to  a  late  period  in  Ethiopian  expedition  of  Cambyses  (hi. 
his  reign.     Here    two  lonias    are   men-  20),    and    the    Babylonian    conquest  of 
tioned,  one  of  which  stands  clearly  for  Cyrus.     Darius  appears  to  have  claimed 
Asiatic,    and    the    other    for   European  Scythia  as  a  part  of  his  dominions,    (See 
Greece  (eee  Sir  H.  Ilawlinsou's,  Behistun  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  where,  be- 
Memoir,   ch.  iv.  p.    l'J7,  oh.  v.  pp.  '28u  sides  the  Sactc  Amyrgii  and  the  Sacan 
and  294).    Hence  the  dramatic  propriety  bowmen,    another    Scythia    (.^aka)    ap- 
of  the  expressions,    "  Ίαόνων  yr],"  for  pears  in  connexion  with  his  later  cou- 
"  Hellas,"  in  the  mouth  of  Ato.-isa  in  tiuests.) 
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I  went  as  far  as  Macedonia,^  and  came  but  a  little  short  of 
reaching  Athens  itself,  yet  not  a  soul  ventured  to  come  out 
against  me  to  battle.  (§  2.)  And  yet,  I  am  told,  these  very 
Greeks  are  wont  to  wage  wars  against  one  another  in  the  most 
foolish  way,  through  sheer  perversity  and  doltishness.  For  no 
sooner  is  war  proclaimed  than  they  search  out  the  smoothest  and 
fairest  plain  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  land,  and  there  they 
assemble  and  fight ;  ^  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  even  the 
conquerors  depart  with  great  loss  :  I  say  nothing  of  the  con- 
quered, for  they  are  destroyed  altogether.  Now  surely,  as 
tliey  are  all  of  one  speech,  they  ought  to  interchange  heralds 
and  messengers,  and  make  up  their  differences  by  any  means 
rather  than  battle ;  or,  at  the  worst,  if  they  must  needs  fight 
one  against  another,  they  ought  to  post  themselves  as  strongly 
as  possible,  and  so  try  their  quarrels.  But,  notwithstanding  that 
they  have  so  foolish  a  manner  of  warfare,  yet  these  Greeks,  Avhen 
I  led  my  army  against  them  to  the  very  borders  of  Macedonia, 
did  not  so  much  as  think  of  offering  me  battle,  (§  3.)  Who 
then  win  dare,  0  king !  to  meet  thee  in  arms,  when  thou  comest 
Avith  all  Asia's  warriors  at  thy  back,  and  with  all  her  ships? 
For  my  part  I  do  not  believe  the  Greek  people  will  be  so  fool- 
hardy. Grant,  however,  that  I  am  mistaken  herein,  and  that 
they  are  foolish  enough  to  meet  us  in  open  fight ;  in  that  case 
they  will  learn  that  there  are  no  such  soldiers  in  the  whole  world 
as  we.  Nevertheless  let  us  spare  no  pains ;  for  nothing  comes 
without  trouble  ;  but  all  that  men  acquire  is  got  by  painstaking." 

When  Mardonius  had  in  this  way  softened  the  harsh  speech  of 
Xerxes,  he  too  held  his  peace. 

10.  The  other  Persians  were  silent;  for  all  feared  to  raise  their 
voice  against  the  plan  proposed  to  them.  But  Artabanus,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  and  micle  of  Xerxes,  trusting  to  his  relation- 
ship, was  bold  to  speak  : — "  0  king !"  he  said,  "  it  is  impossible,  if 
no  more  than  one  opinion  is  uttered,  to  make  choice  of  the  best : 
a  man  is  forced  then  to  follow  whatever  advice  may  have  been 
given  him ;  but  if  opposite  speeches  are  delivered,  then  choice 
can  be  exercised.     In  like  manner  pure  gold  is  not  recognised 


®  Supra,  vi.  44,  45.  neither  unknown  nor  disregarded.    Per- 

'  It  is  not  very  clear  on  what  facts  in  haps    the    reference   is   to   times   when 

early  Grecian  history  this  statement  is  armies  were  composed  almost  entirely 

founded.      Certainly   in  the  Messenian  of  cavalry,  which    could    only  operate 

and  Arcadian  wars  of  Sparta  (cf.  Pausa-  conveniently  in  the  plains  of  a  country 

nias,  Messeniac.  and  Arcadic),  the  use  so  mountainous  as  Greece, 
of  strong  positions  appears  to  have  been 
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by  itself;  but  wlion  we  test  it  along  with  baser  ore,  we  perceive 
which  is  the  better.     I  counselled  thy  father,  Darius,  Avho  Avas 
my  own  brother,  not  to  attack  the  Scyths,^  a  race  of  people 
who  had  no  town  in  their  wliole  land.     He  thought  however 
to  subdue  those  wandering  tribes,  and  would  not  listen  to  me, 
but  marched  an  army  against  them,  and  ere  he  returned  home 
lost  many  of  his  bravest  warriors.     Thou  art  about,  0  king! 
to  attack  a  people  far  superior  to  the  Scyths,  a  people  dis- 
tinguished above  others  both  by  land  and  sea.     'Tis  fit  there- 
fore that  I  should  tell  thee  what  danger  tliou  incurrest  hereby. 
(§  2.)  Thou  sayest  that  thou  Avilt  bridge  the  Hellespont,  and  lead 
thy  troops  through  Europe  against  Greece.     Now  suppose  some 
disaster  befall  thee  by  laud  or  sea,  or  by  both.     It  may  be  even 
so  ;  for  the  men  are  reputed  valiant.     Indeed  one  may  measure 
their   prowess  from  Avhat  they  have  already  done  ;  for  when 
Datis  and  .lirtaphernes  led  their  huge  army  against  Attica,  the 
Athenians  singly  defeated  them.     But  gi-ant  they  are  not  suc- 
cessful on  both  elements.     Still,  if  they  man  their  ships,  and, 
defeating  us  by  sea,  sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and  there  destroy  our 
bridge, — that,  sire,  were  a  fearful  hazard.     (§  3.)  And  here  'tis 
not  by  my  own  mother  wit  alone  that  I  conjecture  what  will 
happen  ;  but  I  remember  how  narrowly  we  escaped  disaster  once, 
when  thy  father,  after  throwing  bridges  over  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus  and  the  Ister,  marched  against  the  Scythians,  and  they 
tried  every  sort  of  prayer  to  induce  the  lonians,  who  had  charge 
of  the  bridge  over  the  Ister,  to  break  the  passage.^      On  that 
day,  if  Histiaeus,  the  king  of  Miletus,  had  sided  with  the  other 
princes,  and  not  set  himseK  to  oppose  their  views,  the  empire  of 
the  Persians  would  have  come  to  nought.      Surely  a  dreadful 
thing  is  this  even  to  hear  said,  that  the  King's  fortunes  depended 
AvhoUy  on  one  man. 

(§  4.)  "  Think  then  no  more  of  incurring  so  great  a  danger 
when  no  need  presses,  but  follow  the  advice  I  tender.  Break 
up  this  meeting,  and  when  thou  hast  well  considered  the  matter 
Avitli  thyself,  and  settled  what  thou  wilt  do,  declare  to  us  thy 
resolve.  I  know  not  of  aught  in  the  world  that  so  profits  a  man 
as  taking  good  counsel  with  himself;  for  even  if  things  fall  out 
against  one's  hopes,  still  one  has  counselled  well,  though  for- 
tune has  made  the  counsel  of  none  effect  :  whereas  if  a  man 
counsels  ill  and  luck  folloM'S,  he  has  gotten  a  windfall,  but  his 
counsel  is  none  the  less  silly.     (§  5.)  Seest  thou  how  God  Avith 

'  Supra,  iv.  83.  _"  Supra,  iv.  133,  13G-139. 
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his  lightning  smites  always  the  bigger  animals,  and  will  not 
suffer  them  to  Avax  insolent,  while  those  of  a  lesser  bulk  chafe 
him  not  ?  How  likewise  his  bolts  fall  ever  on  the  highest 
houses  and  the  tallest  trees  ?  So  plainly  does  He  love  to  bring 
down  everything  that  exalts  itself.  Thus  ofttimes  a  mighty 
host  is  discomfited  by  a  few  men,  Avhen  God  in  his  jealousy 
sends  fear  or  storm  from  heaven,  and  they  perish  in  a  way 
unworthy  of  them.  For  God  allows  no  one  to  have  high 
thoughts  but  Himself.^  (§  6.)  Again,  hurry  always  brings 
about  disasters,  from  which  huge  sufferings  are  WOnt  to  arise; 
but  in  dehiy  lie  many  advantages,  not  apparent  (it  may  be)  at 
first  sight,  but  such  as  in  course  of  time  are  seen  of  all.  Such 
then  is  my  counsel  to  thee,  0  king ! 

(§7.)  "  And  thou,  Mardonius,  sou  of  Gobryas,  forbear  to  speak 
foolishly  concerning  the  Greeks,  who  are  men  that  ought  not  to 
be  lightly  esteemed  by  us.  For  while  thou  revilest  the  Greeks, 
thou  dost  encourage  the  king  to  lead  his  own  troops  against 
them  ;  and  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  Avhat  thou  art  specially 
striving  to  accomplish.  Heaven  send  thou  succeed  not  to  thy 
wish  !  For  slander  is  of  all  evils  the  most  terrible.  In  it  tAvo 
men  do  wrong,  and  one  man  has  wrong  done  to  him.  The  slan- 
derer does  wrong,  forasmuch  as  he  abuses  a  man  behind  his 
back ;  and  the  hearer,  forasmuch  as  he  believes  what  he  has 
not  searched  into  thoroughly.  The  man  slandered  in  his 
absence  suffers  wrong  at  the  hands  of  both :  for  one  brings 
against  him  a  false  charge ;  and  the  other  thinks  him  an  evil- 
doer. (§  8.)  If,  however,  it  must  needs  be  that  we  go  to  war 
with  this  people,  at  least  allow  the  king  to  abide  at  home  in 
Persia.^  Then  let  thee  and  me  both  stake  our  children  on  the 
issue,  and  do  thou  choose  out  thy  men,  and,  taking  with  thee 
whatever  number  of  troops  thou  likest,  lead  forth  our  armies  to 
battle.  If  things  go  well  for  the  king,  as  thou  sayest  they  will, 
let  me  and  my  children  be  put  to  death  ;  but  if  they  fall  out  as 
I  prophesy,  let  thy  children  suffer,  and  thyself  too,  if  thou  shalt 
come  back  alive.  But  shouldest  thou  refuse  this  wager,  and  still 
resolve  to  march  an  army  against  Greece,  sure  I  am  that  some 

1  See  note  *  on  Book  i.  ch.  32,  and  the  central  point  round  which  every- 
compare  iii.  40.  Mr.  Grote  has  some  thing  else  revolves"  (Heereu's  As.  Nat. 
sound  remarks  on  the  religious  temper  i.  p.  356,  E.  T.).  Hence  the  advice  of 
of  Herodotus  in  reference  to  the  present  Artemisia  (infra,  viii.  Iu2),  and  the  con- 
passage  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  8).  sequent  retreat  of  Xerxes,   so  soon  as 

2  Anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  king  is  danger  threatened.  iEschylus,  in  the 
especially  strong  among  the  Orientals,  Persse,  does  not  show  sufficient  appre- 
where  "  the  person  of  the  monarch  is  elation  of  this  feeling. 
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Book  YTI. 


of  those  whom  thou  leavest  behind  theo  here  will  one  day 
receive  the  sad  tidings,  that  3Iardonius  has  brought  a  great 
disaster  upon  the  Persian  people,  and  lies  a  prey  to  dogs  and 
birds  somewhere  in  the  land  of  the  Athenians,  or  else  in  that  of 
the  Lacedemonians  ;  unless  indeed  thou  shalt  have  perished 
sooner  by  the  way,  experiencing  in  thy  own  person  the  might 
of  those  men  on  whom  thou  wouldest  fain  induce  the  king  to 
make  Avar." 

11.  Thus  spake  Artabanus.  But  Xerxes,  full  of  wrath, 
replied  to  him — 

"  Artabanus,  thou  art  my  father's  brother  —  that  shall  save 
thee  from  receiving  the  due  meed  of  thy  silly  words.  One 
shame  however  I  will  lay  upon  thee,  coward  and  faint-hearted 
as  thou  art — thou  shalt  not  come  with  me  to  fight  these  Greeks, 
but  shalt  tarry  here  with  the  Avomen.  Without  thy  aid  I  will 
accomplish  all  of  which  I  spake.  For  let  me  not  be  thought  the 
child  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  son  of  Arsames,  the  son 
of  Ariaramnes,  the  son  of  Teispes,  the  son  of  Cyrus,^  the  son  of 


3  More  thau   oue  critic  has    guessed     origiually  stood  thus  : — μη  yap  (Ί-ην  «κ 


the  meaning  of  this  passage  (Bellanger, 
ap.  Larcher,  not.  in  loo.  ;  Salinasius, 
Exercitat.  Phu.  p.  HSo);  but  it  re- 
mained for  modern  discovery  to  give 
certainty  to  their  conjectures.  The 
genealogy  of  himself  which  Darius 
caused  to  be  engraved  on  the  rocks  of 
Behistun  determines  absolutely  the 
number  of  generations  between  Xerxes 
and  Achsemenes,  provitui  what  had  been 
lalready  surmised,  that  the  names  of 
j  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  do  not  belong  to 
/  the  stem  of  Darius,  but  are  thrown  by 
Xerxes  into  the  list  of  his  ancestors  in 
right  of  his  mother  Atossa,  the  daughter 
of  Cyrus.     It  is  possible  that  the  text 


Aafjeiov  τον  'Ύστάσττίος,  τοΰ  Άρσάμ(05, 
τον  Άριαραμνΐω,  τονΎΐ'ίσπΐοε^  καϊ  Κύρον, 
τοΰ  Καμβύσ^ω,  τοΰ  Κύρου,  τοΰ  Καμβύσΐω, 
τον  Τίίσπίοί,  τοΰ  \\.χαιμΐν(ο$  -ytyovois, 
κ.  τ.  λ.  The  double  occurrence  of  the 
names  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  being 
supposed  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  copyists, 
one  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  may  have  been 
struck  out  ;  they  ΛνοηΚΙ  natui-ally  take 
with  them'  the  important  word  /cat, 
which  would  be  thought  to  be  also  a 
mistake,  or  at  least  would  not  be  under- 
stood ;  and  thus  the  passage  may  have 
obtained  its  present  form.  At  any  rate 
tliere  is  little  doubt  that  the  real  gene- 
alogy was  as  follows  : — 


Ciunbysee. 


Cambyses  (Diod.  Sic). 

Cyrus  (Herod.  1.  111). 

I 

Cambyses  (ib.  107). 
Cyrus  (the  Great). 


Atossa. 


'I'eispes. 

I 


Jlystaspes. 

I 

Darius. 


Xerxes. 


Atossa  (Died.  Sic.  ap. 
Phot.  Bibliothec.  p.  1158). 


The  only  doubtful  name  in  this  list  is  the  full  genealogy  of  the  Achrcmenidtc 

that  of  Cambyees,  the  father  of  the  elder  see   Note    B.  in  the  Ap^Jeudix  to  this 

Cyru»,    for    which   there    is   no    better  Book, 
authority  than  Diodorua  (1.  b.  c).     For 


Chap.  10-13.  XEKXES'  VISION.  13 

Cambyses,  the  son  of  Teispos,  the  son  of  Achocmcncs,  if  I  take 
not  vengeance  on  the  Athenians.  Full  well  I  know  that,  were 
we  to  remain  at  rest,  yet  would  not  they,  but  would  most  cer- 
tainly invade  our  country,  if  at  least  it  be  right  to  judg(i  fi-oni 
what  they  have  already  done  ;  for,  remember,  it  was  they  who 
fired  Sardis  and  attacked  Asia.  So  now  retreat  is  on  both  sides 
impossible,  and  the  choice  lies  between  doing  and  suffering  in- 
jury ;  either  our  empire  must  pass  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Greeks,  or  their  land  become  the  prey  of  the  Persians ;  for 
there  is  no  middle  course  left  in  this  quarrel.  It  is  right  then 
that  we,  who  have  in  times  past  received  wrong,  should  now 
avenge  it,  and  that  I  should  thereby  discover  what  that  great 
risk  *  is  which  I  run  in  marching  against  these  men — men 
whom  Peloj)s  the  Phrygian,  a  vassal  of  my  forefathers/  subduefl 
so  utterly,  that  to  this  day  both  the  land,  and  the  people  who 
dwell  therein,  alike  bear  the  name  of  the  conqueror !" 

12.  Thus  far  did  the  speaking  proceed.  Afterwards  evening 
fell ;  and  Xerxes  began  to  find  the  advice  of  Artabanus  greatly 
disquiet  him.  So  he  thought  upon  it  during  the  night,  and  con- 
cluded at  last  that  it  was  not  for  his  advantage  to  lead  an  army 
into  Greece.  When  he  had  thus  made  up  his  mind  anew,  he 
fell  asleep.  And  now  he  saw  in  the  night,  as  the  Persians 
declare,  a  vision  of  this  nature — he  thought  a  tall  and  beautifvd 
man  stood  over  him  and  said,  "  Hast  thou  then  changed  thy 
mind,  Persian,  and  wilt  thou  not  lead  forth  tliy  host  against  the 
Greeks,  after  commanding  the  Persians  to  gather  together  their 
levies  ?  Be  sure  thou  doest  not  well  to  change  ;  nor  is  there  a 
man  here  who  will  approve  thy  conduct.  The  course  that  thou 
didst  determine  on  during  the  day,  let  that  be  followed."  After 
thus  speaking  the  man  seemed  to  Xerxes  to  fly  away. 

13.  Day  dawned ;  and  the  king  made  no  account  of  this  dream, 
but  called  together  the  same  Persians  as  before,  and  spake  to 
them  as  follows : — 

"  Men  of  Persia,  forgive  me  if  I  alter  the  resolve  to  which  I 
came  so  lately.    Consider  that  I  have  not  yet  reached  to  tlie  full 


*  Xerxes  refers  here  to  th.e  earlier  this  spirit  Xerxes  is  made  to  claim 
part  of  the  speech  of  Artabanus,  and  Pelops  the  Phrygian  as  a  Persian  vassal, 
the  perils  there  put  forward  (supra,  ch.  though  at  the  time  when  Pelops  (ac- 
10,  §  1-3).  cording  to  the  tradition)  came  to  Greece 

*  Herodotus  tells  us  at  the  beginning  (ab.  B.C.  l:>00),  the  Persian  tribes  were 
of  his  History  that  the  Persians  con-  probably  confined  as  yet  within  the 
sidered  Asia  and  all  its  nations  as  their  Caspian  Gates,  or  perhaps  had  not  even 
own  alwAys  (την  Άσίην  καϊ  TO.  ivotKiovTa  emerged  from  their  primitive  seats 
iOvea  οίκΐαΰνται  οί    Γιίρσαι,  i.   4).      In  beyond  the  Hindoo  Koosh  Mountains. 


1-i  XERXES'  COLLOQUY  "WITH  AETABANL'S.        Book  VIL 

giOwtb  of  ray  wisdom,  and  that  tliey  λυΙιο  urge  me  to  engage  in 
this  war  leave  me  not  to  myself  for  a  moment.  When  I  heard 
the  advice  of  Artabanus,  my  young  blood  suddenly  boiled  ;  and  I 
spake  words  against  him  little  befittnig  his  years  :  noAv  however 
I  confess  my  fault,  and  am  resolved  to  follow  his  counsel. 
Understand  then  that  I  have  changed  my  intent  Avith  respect  to 
carrying  war  into  Greece,  and  cease  to  trouble  yourselves." 

When  they  heard  these  words,  the  Persians  were  full  of  joy, 
and,  falling  down  at  the  feet  of  Xerxes,  made  obeisance  to  him. 

14.  But  when  night  came,  again  the  same  vision  stood  over 
Xerxes  as  he  slept,  and  said,  "  Son  of  Darius,  it  seems  thou  hast 
openly  before  all  the  Persians  renounced  the  expedition,  making 
light  of  my  words,  as  though  thou  hadst  not  heard  them  spoken. 
Know  therefore  and  be  well  assured,  that  unless  tliou  go  forth  to 
the  war,  this  thing  shall  happen  unto  thee — as  thou  art  grown 
mighty  and  puissant  in  a  short  space,  so  likewise  shalt  thou 
Avithin  a  little  time  be  brought  low  indeed." 

15.  Then  Xerxes,  greatly  frightened  at  the  vision  which  he 
had  seen,  sprang  from  his  couch,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  call 
Artabanus,  who  came  at  the  summons,  Avlien  Xerxes  spoke  to 
him  in  these  words  : — 

"Ai'tabanus,  at  the  moment  I  acted  foolishly,  when  I  gave 
thee  ill  words  in  return  for  thy  good  advice.  However  it  ΛΑ-as 
not  long  ere  I  repented,  and  was  convinced  that  thy  counsel  was 
such  as  I  ought  to  follow.  But  I  may  not  now  act  in  this  way, 
greatly  as  I  desire  to  do  so.  For  ever  since  I  repented  and 
changed  my  mind  a  dream  has  haunted  me,  which  disapproves 
my  intentions,  and  has  now  just  gone  from  me  with  threats.  Now 
if  tliis  dream  is  sent  to  me  from  God,  and  if  it  is  indeed  his 
Λνϋΐ  that  our  troops  should  marcli  against  Greece,  thou  too  Avilt 
have  the  same  dream  come  to  thee  and  receive  the  same  com- 
mands as  myself.  And  this  w^ll  be  most  sure  to  happen,  I  think, 
if  thou  puttest  on  the  dress  wliich  I  am  wont  to  wear,  and  then, 
after  taking  tliy  scat  upon  my  throne,'^  licst  down  to  sleep  on 
my  bed." 

IG.  Such  were  the  words  of  Xerxes.  Artabanus  would  not  at 
first  yield  to  the  command  of  the  King ;  for  he  deemed  liimself 
unworthy  to  sit  upon  the  royal  throne.^     At  the  last  however  he 


*  ReprcBentations     of     the     Persian  (ϋβΙΐηίίαίΛβΓΐ  from   the  Assyrian  by  a 

throne  are   found   on   the   Persepolitau  marked  difference  in  almost  all  the  de- 

nionumeuts.      In  gcnei-:d    character    it  tails.     See  the  annexed  woodcut, 
eeems  to  have  resemhlod  the  As.syrian  ;  "  Sitting   upon    the    king's  throne   is 

but  it  wae  less  elaboi'ate,  and  further  said  to  have  been  an  offence  punishable 
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was  forced  to  give  way,  and  did  as  Xerxes  bade  him  ;  but  ilrst 
he  spake  thus  to  the  King : — 

"  To  me,  sire,  it  seems  to  matter  little  whether  a  man  is  wise 
himself  or  willing  to  hearken  to  suoh  as  give  good  advice.  In 
thee  truly  are  found  both  tempers ;  but  the  counsels  of  evil  men 
lead  thee  astray :  they  are  like  the  gales  of  wind  Avhich  vex  the 
sea — else  the  most  useful  thing  for  man  in  the  whole  world — 
and  suffer  it  not  to  follow  the  bent  of  its  own  natm-e.  For 
myself,  it  irked  me  not  so  much  to  be  reproached  by  thee,  as  to 
observe,  that  when  two  courses  w^ere  placed  before  the  Persian 
people,  one  of  a  nature  to  increase  their  pride,  the  other  to 
humble  it,  by  sllOΛving  them  how  hurtful  it  is  to  allow  one's  heart 
always  to  covet  more  than  one  at  present  possesses,  thou  madest 
choice  of  that  which  was  the  worse  both  for  thyself  and  for  the 
Persians.  (§  2.)  Noav  thou  sayest,  that  from  the  time  Avhen 
thou  didst  approve  the  better  course,  and  give  up  the  thought  of 
warring  against  Greece,  a  dream  has  haunted  thee,  sent  by  some 
god  or  other,  Avhich  will  not  suffer  thee  to  lay  aside  the  expedi- 
tion. But  such  things,  my  son,  have  of  a  truth  nothing  divine  in 
them.  The  dreams,  that  wander  to  and  fro  among  mankind,  I 
will  tell  thee  of  what  nature  they  are, — I  who  have  seen  so  many 
more  years  than  thou.  Whatever  a  man  has  been  thinking  of 
during  the  day,  is  wont  to  hover  round  him  in  the  visions  of  his 
dreams  at  night.     ΝοΛν  we  during  these  many  days  past  have 


with  death  in  Persia  (Q.  Curt.  viii.  4,    hesitate,    not  knowing  whether  Xerxes 
§  17  ;  \'^aler.  Max.  v.  1,  p.  177;  Frontin.    might  not  be  laying  a  trap  fur  him. 
Strat.   iv.    6,  §    3;.      Artabauus    would 


Thrones  of  Sennacherib  aniJ  Darius. 


16  THE  VISION  APPEARS  TO  ARTABANUS.        Book  VII. 

had  our  hands  full  of  this  enterjirise.  (§  3.)  If  however  the 
matter  be  not  as  I  suppose,  but  God  lias  indeed  some  part 
therein,  thou  hast  in  brief  declared  the  Avhole  that  can  be  said 
concerning  it — let  it  e'en  appear  to  me  as  it  has  to  thee,  and  lay- 
on  me  the  same  injunctions.  But  it  ought  not  to  appear  to  me 
any  the  more  if  I  put  on  thy  clothes  than  if  I  wear  my  own,  nor 
if  I  go  to  sleep  in  thy  bed  than  if  I  do  so  in  mine — supposing,  I 
mean,  that  it  is  about  to  appear  at  all.  For  this  thing,  be  it 
what  it  may,  that  visits  thee  in  thy  sleep,  surely  is  not  so  far 
gone  in  folly  as  to  see  me,  and  because  I  am  dressed  in  thy 
clothes,  straightway  to  mistake  me  for  thee.  Now  however  our 
business  is  to  see  if  it  will  regard  me  as  of  small  account,  and 
not  vouchsafe  to  appear  to  me,  whether  I  wear  mine  own  clothes 
or  thine,  while  it  keeps  on  haunting  thee  continually.  If  it 
does  so,  and  appears  often,  I  should  myself  say  that  it  was  from 
God.  For  the  rest,  if  thy  mind  is  fixed,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
turn  thee  from  thy  design,  but  I  must  needs  go  and  sleep  in  thy 
bed,  well  and  good,  let  it  be  even  so ;  and  when  I  have  done  as 
thou  Λvishest,  then  let  the  dream  apjoear  to  me.  Till  such  time, 
however,  I  shall  keep  to  my  former  opinion." 

17.  Thus  spake  Artabanus  ;  and  when  he  had  so  said,  think- 
ing to  show  Xei-xes  that  his  words  were  nought,  he  did  according 
to  his  orders.  Having  put  on  the  garments  Avhich  Xerxes  was 
wont  to  wear  and  taken  his  seat  upon  the  royal  throne,  he  lay 
down  to  sleep  upon  the  king's  own  bed.  As  he  slept,  there  ap- 
peared to  him  the  very  same  dream  which  had  been  seen  by 
Xerxes ;  it  came  and  stood  over  Artabanus^  and  said — 

"  Thou  art  the  man,  then,  who,  feigning  to  be  tender  of 
Xerxes,  seelcest  to  dissuade  him  from  leading  his  armies  against 
the  Greeks !  But  thou  shalt  not  escape^  scathless,  either  now  or 
in  time  to  come,  because  thou  hast  sought  to  prevent  that  which 
is  fated  to  happen.  As  for  Xerxes,  it  has  been  plainly  told  to 
himself  what  Avill  befall  him,  if  he  refuses  to  perform  my  bid- 
ding." 

18.  In  such  words,  as  Artabanus  thought,  the  vision  threatened 
him,  and  then  endeavoured  to  burn  out  his  eyes  with  red-hot 
irons.**    At  this  he  shrieked,  and,  leaping  from  his  couch,  hurried 


'  Putting  out  the  eyes  has  been  in  all  ment  iu  the  time  of  the  younger  Cyi"U3 

ages   a   common    Oriental    punishment,  is  indicated  by  a  passage  iu  Xenoj)hou, 

The  earliest  instance  on  record  is  that  where  it  is  said  that  men  depiived  of 

of  Zedekiah.  whose  eyes  were  put  out  sight  for  their  crimes  were  a  common 

by   Nebuchadnezzar  (Jerera.   xxxix.   7;  spectacle  (ττολλάκυ  τ)»'  iSfli/ >  along  the 

lii.  1 1).     The  frequency  of  the  punish-  highways  within  his  government  (Anab. 


Chap.  lG-19.       XERXES  ΙίΕ80ΙΛΈ8  OX  Till•:  WAK.  1< 

to  Xerxes,  and,  sitting  doMH  at  hk  side,  gave  him  a  full  account 
of  the  vision ;  after  wliicli  lie  went  on  to  speak  in  the  words 
wliieli  follow : — 

"  I,  Ο  King !  am  a  man  who  have  seen  many  mighty  empii-es 
overthrown  by  weaker  ones ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  I  sought 
to  hinder  thee  from  being  quite  carried  away  by  thy  youth  ; 
since  I  knew  how  evil  a  thing  it  is  to  covet  more  than  one 
possesses.  I  could  remember  the  expedition  of  C}'rus  against 
the  Massagetoe,  and  what  Λvas  the  issue  of  it ;  I  could  recollect 
the  march  of  Cambyses  against  the  Ethiops ;  I  had  taken  part 
in  the  attack  of  Darius  upon  the  Scyths ; — bearing  therefore  all 
these  things  in  mind,  I  thought  with  myself  that  if  thou  shouldst 
remain  at  peace,  all  men  would  deem  thee  fortunate.  But  as 
this  impulse  has  plainly  come  from  above,  and  a  heaven-sent 
destruction  seems  about  to  overtake  the  Greeks,  behold,  I  change 
to  another  mind,  and  alter  my  thoughts  upon  the  matter.  Do 
thou  therefore  make  known  to  the  Persians  what  the  god  has 
declared,  and  bid  them  folloAV  the  orders  Avhich  Avere  first  given, 
and  prepare  their  levies.  Be  careful  to  act  so,  that  the  bounty 
of  the  god  may  not  be  hindered  by  slackness  on  thy  part." 

Thus  spake  these  two  together ;  and  Xerxes,  being  in  good 
heart  on  account  of  the  vision,  AA'hen  day  broke,  laid  all  before 
the  Persians ;  while  /\j."tabanus,  who  had  formerly  been  the  only 
person  openly  to  oppose  the  expedition,  now  showed  as  openly 
that  he  favoured  it. 

19.  After  Xerxes  had  thus  determined  to  go  forth  to  the  war, 
there  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep  yet  a  third  vision.  The 
Magi  were  consulted  upon  it,^  and  said  that  its  meaning  reached 

I.  ix.  13;.     Its  continuance  in  later  times  There  is  not  any  evidence  to  show  that 

is  marked  by  such  writers  as  Ammianiis  the  "arts  and  influence  set  at  work  " 

jMarceUinus  (xxvii.    12)    and   Procopius  were  those  "  of  the  Magian  priesthood;  " 

(De  Bell.  Pers.  i.  11,  p.  30).  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  im- 

Mr.  Grote  sees•  in  this  whole  narrative  position  was  successfully  practised  upon 

nothing  but  "religious  imagination" —  the  credulity  of  Xerxes  by  a  skilfully 

a  iiiijtkns  embodying  the  deep    convic-  devised  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  friends 

tion,  alike  of  Greeks  and  of  Persians,  that  of  Mardonius. 

nothing  short  of  a  direct  divine  inter-  "  Vide    supra,   i.    108  ;   and   compare 

position  could  have  brought  about  the  Cic.  de  Divinat.  i.  23,  where  the  Magi 

transcendently  great  events  which  were  are   said   to    have   prophesied,    from    a 

connected  with  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  dream  which  Cyrus  had,  that  he  would 

(Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  pp.  13,  14).     I  in-  reign  for  thirty  years.     For  the  general 

cline,  with  Bishop  Thirlwall,  to  suspect  practice  among  the  Oriental  nations  to 

a  foundation  in  fact  for  the  stories  that  attend  to  dream.s,  and  to  require  an  in- 

were  ti>ld   (Hist,   of  Greece,   vol.  ii.  p.  terpretation  of  them  from  their  priests, 

251).     The  weak  mind  of  Xerxes  may  see  Gen.  xli.  8;  and  Dan.  ii.  2;  iv.   ϋ. 

have  been  imposed  upon  by  a  pretended  Whether  the  Magi  really  filled  such  a 

spectre ;  and  the  stronger  one  of  Arta-  position  at  the  court  of  Xerxes  is  a  dif- 

banus  may  have  been  subdued  by  threats,  ferent  question,  and  cannot  be  held  to 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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to  the  whole  eartli,  and  that  all  mankind  wonld  become  his  ser- 
vants. Now  the  vision  which  the  king  saw  was  this :  he  dreamt 
that  he  was  crowned  with  a  branch  of  an /olive-tree,  and  that 
bonghs  spread  ont  from  the  olive-branch  and  covered  the  wliole 
earth  ;  then  suddenly  the  garland,  as  it  lay  upon  liis  brow, 
vanished.  So  Λvhen  the  Magi  had  thus  interpreted  the  vision, 
straightway  all  the  Persians  who  were  come  together  departed 
to  their  several  governments,  where  each  displayed  the  greatest 
zeal,  on  the  faith  of  the  king's  offers.  For  all  hoped  to  obtain 
for  themselves  the  gifts  which  had  been  promised.^  And  so 
Xerxes  gathered  together  his  host,  ransacking  every  corner  of 
the  continent. 

20.  Eeckoning  from  the  recovery  of  Egypt,  Xerxes  spent  four 
full  years  -  in  collecting  his  host,  and  making  ready  all  things 
that  Avere  needful  for  his  soldiers.  It  was  not  till  the  close  of 
the  fifth  year  that  he  set  forth  on  his  march,  accompanied  by 
a  mighty  multitude.  For  of  all  the  armaments  Avhereof  any 
mention  has  reached  us,  this  was  by  far  the  greatest  f  insomuch 
that  no  other  exj^edition  compared  to  this  seems  of  any  account, 

be  piOved  by  a  story  which  is  evidently  times  (cf.  Esther  vi.  9;  1  Esdras  iii.  G; 

of  Greek   origin.     The  "olive  crown"  Pint.  Artaxex-x.  c.  15;  Procoi}.  de  Bell. 

ΛνουΗ  alone  prove  this.  Pers.   i.   17,  p.  49),     If  we  may  credit 

1  According  to    Ctesias    (Exc.    Pers.  Lucian,   the  horse  was   usually  of  the 

§  22,  ad  fin.)  the  most  honourable  gift  Nisajan  breed. 

that  a  Persian  could  receive  from  the         -  Various  modes   have  been  adopted 

king   Avas    a    golden    hand-mill    (μύλτ)  of    explaining  the   chronology   of   tlie 

Xpvarj)  ;    but   according  to    Xeuophon,  period  between  the  battles  of  Marathon 

who  is  a  better  authority,  this  was  not  and  Salamis.    All  accounts  agree  in  stat- 

even  contained  in  the  ordinary  gift  of  ing  the  interval  at  ten  years  (Thucyd. 

honour,  which  consisted  of  a  horse  with  i.  18;  Plat.    Leg.  iii.  p.  698,  C;  Marm. 

a   golden    bridle,  a  golden  scymitar,  a  Par.    62,    60;    Aristid.    46,  ii.  p.    241). 

chain  of  gold  for  the  neck,  armlets  of  the  The    numbers    in    Herodotus   are    with 

same,  and  a  Persian  («.  c.  a  Median)  robe  difficultj'^  brought  within  this  interval. 

(Anab.  i.  ii.  §  29;  viii.  §  29;  Cyropicd.  Perhaps   the    following   scheme,    ΛvL•ich 

VIII.  ii.  §  8).     There  can  be  no  doubt  differs  but  slightly  from   Clinton's  (F. 

that  this  was  the  I'egular  bifian  in  the  H.  vol.  ii.  c.  5,   p.  uu2),  will  be  found 

age  of  Xenophou ;  but,  while  its  general  to    accord   best    both   \s'ith    the   words 

features  were  preserved,  it  may  probably  of   Herodotus    and  with    other    testi- 

have  varied  in  certain  points  at  different  monies : — 

B.C. 

490.    Battle  of  Marathon.    Preparations  commeuce  for  another  expedition.     1  Three  vears  of  stir 

fse!  =:      f     (Herod,  vii.  1.)    ' 

487.    Kevolt  of  Egypt     (τίτάρτω  ire'i.    Herod,  ib.) 

4BG.    ]>ath  of  Darius,     (τω  ύστίρω  eT€i.     Herod,  vll.  4.    Cf.  Canon  of  Ptolemy.) 

485.    Ptcduction  of  Egypt.  iSevrepto  erci'.  Herod,  vii.  7.)   Preparations  against  Greece  renewed. 

484.     '- continued. 

483.    continued. 

482, continued. 

481.    Preparations  continued  till  the  middle  of  the  year,    (en-l  rtVo-ipa  erea  π  λ  η  ρ  e  a.    Herod,  vii. 

20.)     After  wliicli  (π^μπτω  crei'  άνομ(νω—ίίί  the  closo  of  the  fifth  year  from  tlie  reduction 

of  Egypt)  Xirxcs  began  liis  march  from  Critalla  (ίστρατηλάτίΐ:). 
480.  Xer.xos  marcli«l  from  Sardls  to  Altica.     13attles  of  Thermopyla;  and  Salamis. 

•*  Compare  the  remark  of  Thucydides,  i.    2']  :    των    izpirtpov    tpyuv    μί-γιστον 
ίττράχθΎ)  το  Μηδικό^. 
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neither  that  which  Darius  undertook  against  the  Scythians,  nor 
tlie  expedition  of  the  Scythians,  (which  the  attack  of  Darius  Λvas 
designed  to  avenge),  wlien  they,  being  in  pursuit  of  the  Cimme- 
rians, fell  upon  the  Median  territory,  and  subdued  and  held  for 
a  time  almost  the  whole  of  Upper  Asia  ;*  nor,  again,  that  of  the 
Atrida?  against  Troy,  of  which  we  hear  in  story  ;  nor  that  of  the 
Mysians  and  Teucrians,  which  was  still  earlier,  wherein  these 
nations  crossed  the  Bosphorus  into  Europe,  and,  after  conquering 
all  Thrace,  pressed  forward  till  they  came  to  the  Ionian  sea,* 
while  southward  they  reached  as  far  as  the  river  Peneus. 

21,  All  these  expeditions,  and  others,  if  such  there  were,  are 
as  nothing  compared  with  this.  For  was  there  a  nation  in  all 
Asia  which  Xerxes  did  not  bring  with  Iiim  against  Greece  ?  Or 
was  there  a  river,  except  those  of  unusual  size,  which  sufSced  for 
his  troops  to  drink  ?  One  nation  furnished  ships  ;  another  was 
arrayed  among  the  foot-soldiers ;  a  third  had  to  supply  horses ; 
a  fourth,  transports  for  the  horse  and  men  likewise  for  the  trans- 
port service  ;  a  fifth,  ships  of  war  towards  the  bridges ;  a  sixth, 
ships  and  provisions. 

22.  And  in  the  first  place,  because  the  former  fleet  had  met 
Λγΐίΐι  so  great  a  disaster  about  Athos,^  preparations  w^re  made, 
by  the  space  of  about  tliree  years,  in  that  quarter.  A  fleet  of 
triremes  lay  at  Elaeus  in  the  Chersonese ;  ^  and  from  this  station 
detachments  were  sent  by  the  various  nations  whereof  the  army 
was  composed,  which  relieved  one  another  at  intervals,  and 
worked  at  a  trench  beneath  the  lash  of  taskmasters ;  ^  while 


■•  Vide  supra,  i.  103-106;  iv.  1,  12.  of    after   times,   others    in    Macedonia 

'"  By   the    "Ionian    Sea"  Herodotus  (Hellanic.   Fr.  46) — to  invasions  of  the 

means  the  Adriatic  (vide  supra,  vi.  127;  European  continent  from  Asia.     Proba- 

and  infra,  ix.  92).     With  respect  to  the  biUty  on  the  whole  inclines  in  favour  of 

expedition    here   mentioned    great    ob-  this  latter  view, 
scurity    prevails.      According    to    some         "  Supra,  vi.  44. 

writers  the  Mysians  ΛveΓe  Thracians,  and  ''  For  the  situation  and  present  coudi- 
had  come  into  Asia  from  Europe  (Strab.  tion  of  Eheus,  vide  supra,  vi.  140,  note  *. 
xii.  p.  785;  cf.  Xanth.  Lyd.  Fr.  8;  and  Compare  also  the  map,  infra,  p.  36. 
Ai-temidor.  ap.  Strab.  xii.  p.  826).  ^  The  use  of  the  whip  on  the  part  of 
Others,  and  among  them  Herodotus  the  Persians  toAvards  the  subject  nations 
(supra,  i.  171),  seem  to  have  looked  is  again  noted  (infra,  ch.  56;  and  ch. 
upon  the  Mysians  as  a  genuine  Asiatic  223;  compare  also  ch.  103;  and,  as  de- 
race,  closely  akin  to  the  Lydians,  whose  cisive  on  the  point,  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  iv. 
language  the  Mysiau  tongue  greatly  re-  §  25).  Mr.  Grote  observes  (Hist,  of 
sembled.  According  to  Xanthus  the  Greece,  v.  p.  31,  note)  that  it  has  its  paral- 
Mysian  dialect  was  μιξολνδιοί  καί  μιξο-  lei  among  the  modern  Turks.  To  the 
(ppvyLos  (Fr.  8^.  Writers  of  this  class  high-spirited  Greeks  this  degradation 
a,scribed  the  scattered  Mysians  of  the  must  have  been  galling  in  the  extreme. 
European  continent  —  of  whom  some  The  practice  had  descended  to  the  Per- 
were  settled  upon  the  Danube  (Strab.  sians  from  the  Assyrians  (see  Layard's 
xii.  pp.  800  and  826\  whence  the  Moesi  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  110-113). 

c  2 
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the  people  dwelling  about  Athos  bore  likewise  a  part  in  the 
labour.  Two  Persians,  Bubares,^  the  son  of  Megabazus,  and 
Artacha3es,  the  son  of  Arta3us,  superintended  the  undertaking. 

Athos  is  a  great  and  famous  mountain,  inhabited  by  men,  and 
stretching  far  out  into  the  sea.  Where  the  mountain  ends 
towards  the  mainland,  it  forms  a  peninsula ;  and  in  this  place 
there  is  a  neck  of  land  about  tweh'e  furlongs  across,^  the  whole 
extent  whereof  from  the  sea  of  the  Acanthians  to  that  over 
against  Torone,  is  a  level  jilain,  broken  only  by  a  few  low  hills.^ 
Here,  upon  this  isthmus  where  Athos  ends,  is  Sane,^  a  Greek 
city.  Inside  of  Sane,  and  upon  Athos  itself,  are  a  number  of 
towns,  which  Xerxes  was  now  employed  in  disjoining  from  the 
continent  :  these  are,  Dium,  Olophyxus,  Acrothoum,  Thyssus, 
and  Cleonaj.*     Among  these  cities  Athos  Λvas  divided. 

23.  Now  the  manner  in  which  they  dug  was  the  following :  ^ 


®  Supra,  v.  21,  notes  ^  and  ^. 

'  Captain  Sjjratt  measured  the  dis- 
tance from  shoi-e  to  shore,  and  found 
it  to  be  2500  yards,  or  12^  stadia  (Jour- 
nal of  Geograpli.  Soc.  vol.  xvii.  p.  147). 

'  The  level  plain  towards  the  sea  of 
the  Acanthians  (as  the  accompanying 
plan  will  show)  is  a  marked  feature. 
Beyond  this  plain  a  range  of  low  hills 
crosses  the  isthmus,  the  greatest  height 
not  exceeding  51  feet.  From  these  hills, 
on  the  south  side,  a  valley  opens  out, 
along  which  the  course  of  the  canal 
may  be  clearly  traced  (ibid.  pp.  14(3, 
147).  This  valley  is  still  known  to  the 
natives  by  the  name  of  Provlaha,  i.  e. 
■προαύΧακα,  "  the  canal  in  front  of  Mount 
Athos."  (See  Sir  G.  Bowen's  Mount 
Athos,  pp.  50,  57.) 

^  Sane,  which  acquired  some  fame  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war  by  repulsing  the 
army  of  Brasidas  (Tliucyd.  iv.  109),  was 
a  colony  of  the  Andrians,  and  was  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
isthmus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  canal 
of  Xerxes  (ibid.),  but  whether  on  its 
eastern  or  western  side  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain. Colonel  Leake  thought  that  cer- 
tain traces  near  the  artificial  mound 
fcalled  in  tlie  plan  the  "Tomb  of  Arta- 
chices")  might  mark  the  site  of  Sane' 
(Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  144);  but 
I  should  rather  gather  from  this  pa.ssage 
that  the  city  lay  on  the  Λvestern  side 
of  the  cutting.  Captain  Spratt  does  not 
think  that  a  Greek  town  ever  occupied 
the  hills  about  the  "  tomb  of  Arta- 
chijces"  (Journal  of  Geograph.  Soc.  vol. 
xvii.  p.  149). 

*  These  cities  are  all  mentioned  by 


Thucydides  (1.  s.  c.)  and  by  Scylax 
(Peripl.  p.  63),  the  latter  of  whom  adds 
another,  Charadria».  Dium,  Thyssus, 
and  Cleonaj,  appear  to  have  been  on 
the  south  coast ;  Acrothoum  and  Olo- 
phyxus on  the  north.  Acrothoiim 
(Acrothon),  according  to  Pliny,  was 
situated  on  the  summit  of  Athos  (H.  N. 
iv.  10).  They  were,  one  and  all,  small 
and  imimportant  places. 

^  Tlie  whole  story  of  the  canal  across 
the  isthmus  of  Athos  has  been  considered 
a  fable  by  some  writers  (Juven.  x.  173, 
174  ;  Pococke,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  144; 
Cousindry,  Voyage  dans  la  Macedoine, 
vol,  ii.  i)p.  153,  154).  Many  modern 
travellers,  however,  have  given  accounts 
of  the  distinct  traces  \vhich  remain  of 
the  work  (Choiseul  -  Gouffier,  Voyage 
Pittoresque,  tom.  ii.  partie  i.  p.  148; 
Leake's  Northern  Greece,  iii.  p.  145 ; 
Bowen's  Mount  Athos,  &c.,  p.  57  ;  Jour- 
nal of  Geograph.  Societj-,  vol.  xvii.). 
Captain  Spratt  appears  to  have  sui'veyed 
the  isthmus  with  great  exactness.  He 
found  distinct  appearances  of  the  an- 
cient cutting,  almost  across  its  whole 
extent,  only  failing  where  the  canal  ap- 
proaclied  the  sea,  and  somewhat  indis- 
tinctly marked  in  the  alluvial  plain 
north  of  the  hills  ;  as  the  accompanying 
plan,  Λvhich  is  taken  from  his  careful 
survey,  clearly  shows.  The  canal  forms 
a  line  of  ponds,  from  two  to  eight  feet 
deej)  and  from  sixty  to  ninety  broad, 
nearly  from  one  sea  to  the  otlier.  It 
was  "  cut  through  beds  of  tertiary  sands 
and  marls "  (which  would  account  for 
the  falling  in  of  the  banks),  being  pro- 
bably, where  it  was  deepest,  not  more 


Chap.  22,  23. 
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a  line  was  drawn  across  by  the  city  of  Sane ;  and  along  this  the 
\'arious  nations'  parcelled  out  among  themselves  the  work  to  be 
done.  When  the  trench  grew  deep,  the  Avorkmen  at  the  bottom 
continued  to  dig,  while  others  handed  the  earth,  as  it  was  dug 
out,  to  labourers  placed  higher  up  upon  ladders,  and  those 
taking  it,  passed  it  on  further,  till  it  came  at  last  to  those  at  the 
top,  who  carried  it  off  and  emptied  it  away.  All  the  other 
nations,  therefore,  except  the  Phoenicians,  had  double  labour ;  i'or 
the  sides  of  the  trench  fell  in  continually,  as  could  not  but  hap- 
en,  since  they  made  the  width  no  gTeater  at  the  top  than  it 
was  required  to  be  at  the  bottom.     But  the  Phcenicians  showed 


rian  of  Canal. 


than  sixty  feet  below  the  natural  sur-  a  very  politic  proceeding,  on  account  of 

face  of  the  gi'ound,  which  at  its  highest  the  dangerous  character  of  the  naviga- 

poiut  rises  only  fifty-one  feet  above  the  tion  about  the  peninsula,  especially  on 

sea   level.     It    was   not   really  a   great  its  north  coast,  Avhich  has  no  harbours 

■work,   but  a    very   easy   one,   and    can  (vide  supra,  vi.  44,  note).    So  also  Sir  G. 

scarcely  have  taken  more  than  a  year  to  Bowen  (p.  58j. 
complete.     Colonel  Leake  regards  it  as 
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in  this  the  skill  Avliicli  they  are  wont  to  exhibit  in  all  their 
undertakings.  For  in  the  portion  of  the  work  Avhich  Avas  allotted 
to  them  they  began  by  making  the  trench  at  the  top  twice  as 
Avide  as  the  prescribed  measure,  and  then  as  they  dug  downwards 
approached  the  sides  nearer  and  nearer  together,  so  that  when 
they  reached  the  bottom  their  part  of  the  Avork  was  of  the  same 
width  as  the  rest.  In  a  meadow  near,"  there  Avas  a  place  of 
assembly  and  a  market ;  and  hither  great  quantities  of  corn, 
ready  ground,  Avere  brought  from  Asia. 

24.  It  seems  to  me,  when  I  consider  this  Avork,  that  Xerxes, 
in  making  it,  aa'us  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  pride,  Avishing  to  dis- 
play the  extent  of  his  poAver,  and  to  leaA'e  a  memorial  behind 
him  to  posterity.  For  notAA'ithstanding  that  it  Avas  open  to  him, 
with  no  trouble  at  all,''  to  haA'e  had  his  ships  drawn  across  the 
isthmus,  yet  he  issued  orders  that  a  canal  should  be  made 
through  Avhich  the  sea  might  Aoaa^,  and  that  it  should  be  of  such 
a  width  as  would  allow  of  tAA^o  triremes  passing  through  it  abreast 
AAath  the  oars  in  action.  He  likcAvise  ga\'e  to  the  same  persons 
Avho  Avere  set  OA'er  the  digging  of  the  trench,  the  task  of  making 
a  bridge  across  the  riA'er  Strymon. 

25.  AVhile  these  things  AAcre  in  progress,  he  Avas  having  cables 
prepared  for  his  bridges,  some  of  papyrus  and  some  of  Avhite  flax,^ 
a  business  which  he  entrusted  to  the  Phcenicians  and  the  Egyp- 
tians. He  likcAvise  laid  up  stores  of  proAisions  in  diA'crs  places, 
to  save  the  army  and  the  beasts  of  burthen  from  suffering  Avant 
upon  their  march  into  Greece.  He  inquired  carefully  about  all 
the  sites,  and  had  the  stores  laid  up  in  such  as  were  most  con\'e- 
nient,  causing  them  to  be  brought  across  from  A^arious  parts  of 
Asia  and  in  various  Avays,  some  in  transports  and  others  in  mer- 
chantmen. The  greater  portion  Avas  carried  to  Leucc-Acte,^ 
upon  the  Thracian  coast ;  some  part,  hoAvever,  Avas  conveyed  to 


c  The  "  meadow  "  intended  can  only  the  poets  which  hi^Λ•o  caused  some  diffi- 

be  the  alluvial  plain  above  mentioned,  culty  (Apoll.  lihod.  i.   ;575;  Horat.   Od. 

Λvhere  the  traces  of  the  canal  become  i.  iv.  2). 

faint.  ^  Both  these  materials  were  used  for 

''  The  light  ships  of  the  ancients  were  ropes  by  the  Egyptians.     (See  notes  on 

easily  transported  in  this  way  across  the  Book  ii.   chap,  89,    and   chaii.   90  ;    ou 

laml.     So  fretjueut  was  the  practice  at  Book  viii.   chap.  17;  and   on  Book  ix. 

the  Isthmus  of  Coriuth,   that   the  line  chap.  ;i2.) — [G.  AV.] 

traversed  by  vessels  acquired  there  the  ^  Leuce-Acte.  or  the  "  White  Strand," 

proper  name  of  Diolcus(AioA/coj,  Hesych.  was  one  of  the  Greek  settlements  ou  the 

ad  voc).     Instances   of  the   passage  of  coast  of  the  Propontis  (Scylax,   I'cripl. 

ships  in  this  way  are  abundant  in  the  p.  68;  Lysias  adv.  Alcib.  des.  ord.  p.  142; 

Greek  historians  (cf.  Thucyd.  ill.  81,  iv.  with    the    comment    of  Demetrius,   ap. 

8;  Polyo.  iv.   19,  v.    lul,   viii.  .'!i!;  Dio  Ilarpocrat.    in  voc).      It   cannot   have 

Cass.  1142).  and  exjilain  expressions  in  been  far  uortli  of  I'actya. 


Chap.  23-2G. 
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Tyrodiza/  in  the  country  of  the  Perinthians,  some  to  Doriscus* 
some  to  Εϊοη  ^  upon  the  Strymon,  and  some  to  Macedonia. 

26.  During  the  time  that  all  these  labours  were  in  ju-ogress, 
the  land  army  which  had  been  collected  Avas  marching  with 
Xerxes  towards  Sardis,  having  started  from  Critalla*  in  Cappa- 
doeia.  At  this  spot  all  the  host  which  was  about  to  accompany 
the  King  in  his  passage  across  the  continent  had  been  bidden  to 
assemble.  And  here  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  mention 
which  of  the  satraps  was  adjudged  to  have  brought  his  troops  in 
the  most  gallant  array,  and  on  that  account  rewarded  by  the 
King  according  to  his  promise ;  for  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
matter  ever  came  to  a  judgment.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
host  of  Xerxes,  after  crossing  the  river  Halys,  marched  through 
Phrygia  till  it  reached  the  city  of  Ceheuaj.^    Here  are  the  som-ces 


'  Tyi'odiza,  according  to  Stephen  (ad 
voc),  was  the  same  place  as  Serrhium  ; 
and  Serrhium  or  Serrheum,  was  a  fortress 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doriscus,  as  is 
plain  from  a  passage  in  Livy  (xxxi.  17). 
The  exact  site  cannot  be  fixed ;  but  it 
was  probably  near  the  Serrhean  pro- 
montory of  Stephen  (ad  voc.  Seppeiov) 
which  seems  to  be  the  "  Mons  Serrium" 
of  Pliny,  between  Doriscus  and  Maronea 
(H.  N.  iv.  11).  The  fact  that  a  portion 
of  this  coast  belonged  to  the  Perinthians 
may  account  for  their  war  with  the 
Piconians  (supra,  v.  1). 

-  Infra,  ch.  59.         ■*  Infra,  ch.  113. 

■*  Critalla  is  unknown  to  any  other 
writer.  No  doubt  it  lay,  as  Rennell 
says  (Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  319), 
on  the  royal  road  from  Susa  Λ,ο  Sardis, 
but  the  course  of  this  road  thi'ough 
Cappadocia  is  very  imcertaiu,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  at  what  point  it  crossed 
the  Halys.  Critalla  certainly  lay  to  the 
east  of  that  river,  and  probably  at  no 
great  distance  from  it. 

Reonell's  identification  of  Critalla 
with  the  modern  Eregli  is  based  upon  a 
double  error.  He  believes  the  range  of 
Taurus  to  give  rise  to  the  principal 
stream  of  the  Halys,  which  is  thus 
imagined  to  flow  by  Eregli,  leaving  it  to 
the  east.  And  he  supposes  the  royal 
road  to  have  passed  through  the  Cilician 
gates  and  the  plain  of  Issus.  But  the 
road  took  a  northerly  course,  as  has 
been  already  explained  (supra,  v.  52)  ; 
and  the  Halys  has  no  source  in  the 
Taurus  range,  nor  any  stream  of  mo- 
ment falling  into  it  from  the  south. 
Eregli  is  in  Phrygia,  not  Cappadocia,  and 


must  have  lain  considerably  out  of  the 
great  post-road. 

^  The  site  of  Celajna?,  unknown  till 
within  these  few  years,  has  been  de- 
terminately  fixed  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
(Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp.  498-500).  It  is 
the  modern  Oeari'iir  (lat.  38°  3',  long. 
30^  20').  This  town,  which  abounds  in 
remains  of  high  antiquity,  is  situated 
near  the  source  of  the  southern  or  main 
stream  of  the  Majauder,  and  in  all  re- 
spects corresponds  to  the  accounts  left 
of  the  ancient  CelsensG.  Two  streams, 
both  f)robably  supplied  from  the  lake  of 
Dumhai  (cf.  Strab.  xii.  p.  835),  situated 
at  a  much  ifciglier  level  in  a  plain  a  little 
to  the  east  (Hamilton,  ii.  p.  366),  rise 
from  tlie  range  of  hills  Λνΐιΐοΐι  runs  from 
Ketzi-BorloH  to  Isliekli,  under  circum- 
stances exactly  in  accord  with  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  ancient  writers. 
One  is  a  gentle  stream,  and  issues  from 
a  reedy  lake  two  miles  round,  enclosed 
amid  lofty  hills.  This  is  evidently  the 
Mieander  ( ' '  amnis  Mseander  ortus  c  lacu 
in  Monte  Aulocrene,"  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  "29). 
The  other  "gushes  out  with  great 
rapidity  from  what  seems  to  have  been 
once  a  cavern  at  the  base  of  a  rocky 
ells',  and  flows  down  a  narrow  channel 
Λvith  considerable  force  and  noise  " 
(Hamilton,  i.  p.  499).  This  is  the 
Catarrhactes  or  Marsyas.  The  two 
streams  join  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  present  town.  (Compare  with  the 
account  in  Hamilton,  Colonel  Leake's 
anticipations,  Asia  Minor,  p.  160-162, 
and  the  passages  there  c^uoted ;  Xeu. 
Anab.  i.  ii.  7,  8;  Strab.  xii.  p.  835; 
Ai-rian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  29;  Quint.   Curt. 
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Book  VII. 


of  the  river  3r?eauder,  and  likewise  of  another  stream  of  no  less 
size,  wliich  bears  tlie  name  of  Catarrliactes  (or  the  Cataract) ;  the 
last-named  river  has  its  rise  in  the  market-place  of  Celajnse,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  ]\LTander.  Here,  too,  in  this  market- 
place, is  hung  np  to  view  the  skin  of  the  Silenns'"'  ^larsyas,  v/hieh 
Apollo,  as  the  Phrygian  story  goes,  stri|)ped  off  and  placed  there. 

27.  Now  there  livedjn  this  city  a  certain  Pythiiis,  the  son  of 
Atys,  a  Lydian."  This  man  entertained  Xerxes  and  his  Λvhole 
army  in  a  most  magnificent  fashion,  offering  at  the  same  time  to 
give  him  a  sum  of  money  for  the  Avar.  Xerxes,  upon  the  men- 
tion of  money,  turned  to  the  Persians  who  stood  by,  and  asked 
of  them,  "Who  is  this  Pythius,  and  what  wealth  has  he,  that 
he  should  venture  on  such  an  offer  as  this  ?  "  They  answered 
him,  "  This  is  the  man,  0  king !  who  gave  thy  father  Darius  the 
golden  plane-tree,^  and  likewise  the  golden  vine ;  ^  and  he  is 
still  the  wealthiest  man  we  know  of  in  all  the  world,  excepting 
thee." 

28.  Xerxes  marvelled  at  these  last  words ;  and  now^,  addressing 
Pythius  with  his  own  lips,  he  asked  him,  what  the  amount  of  his 
Avealth  really  was.     Pythius  answered  as  follows :  — 


iii.    1 ;     Liv.    xxxviii.    38;    Max.    Tyr. 
viii.  8.) 

CelKuaj  became  a  royal  residence  on 
the  return  of  Xerxes,  who  built  himself 
a  palace  there  at  the  source  of  the  Mar- 
syas  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  ii.  §  9).  Cyrus,  in 
later  times,  had  also  a  park  and  a  palace 
there.  The  palace  was  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  Micander  (ibid.  §  7).  Ce- 
]χηχ  was  a  town  of  great  size  and 
importance  [μίγάλη  κσ.\  ίύδαίμων,  Xen. 
"Caput  Phrygiai,"  Liv.).  Antiochus 
Soter  transferred  the  inhabitants  to 
Apamea,  which  he  built  at  a  short  dis- 
tance (Strab.  Liv. ).  Apamea  afterwards 
lost  its  name  and  became  Cibotou  (Tlin. 
H.  N.  1.  s.  c). 

®  Silenus,  originally  applied  as  a 
proper  name  to  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  of  the  Satyi's,  was  used  after- 
wards as  a  common  appellation  for  those 
monsters  generally.  (See  Horn.  Hymn, 
in  Veu.  26.'^;  Etym.  Mag.  ad  voc;  and 
cf.  Vo.ss.  ad  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  14.) 

The  story  of  Jlai-syas  is  told  by  Apol- 
lodorus  (i.  iv.  §  2),  Diod.  Siculus  (lii. 
59 J,  riutarch  (De  Music,  ii.  pp.  1132, 
1 133 ',  Ilygiuus  (Fab.  clxv.),  and  others. 
The  skin  was  still  shown  at  Cekcnie  in 
Xenopiion's  time  fAuab.  i.  ii.  §  8). 

'  Pliny  calls  Pythius  a  Bithynian 
(H,  N.  xxxiii.  lo;,  Mr.  Grote  a  Phry- 


gian (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  p.  34).  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  of 
Herodotus. 

*  Antiochus  the  Arcadian,  who  had 
seen  this  plane-tree,  declared  that  it 
was  so  small  it  would  scarcely  shade 
a  grasshojiper  (την  ΰμνουμίντιν  χρυστΊν 
irKaravov  ουχ  Ικανην  eivai  τίττιγ*  σκ'ιαν 
ηναρίχαν,  Xen.  Hell.  νιι.  i.  §  36).  He, 
however,  may  well  be  suspected  of  un- 
fairness, since  his  object  was  to  decry 
the  resources  of  Persia.  The  plane-tree 
was  very  celebrated  (Athen.  xii.  p.  530, 
D.;  Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  1,  xxxiii.  lU;  Tzet. 
Chil.  I.  xxxii.  925;  Dio  Chrys.  Orat. 
Ivii.  ad  fin.).  It  Avas  finally  carried  off 
from  the  citadel  of  Susa  by  Antigonus 
(li.c.  31  (j),  when  he  fought  against  Eu- 
menes  (Diod.  Sic.  xix.  48). 

According  to  Plutarch,  the  wealth  of 
Pythius  was  derived  from  gold-mines  in 
the  neighbourhood  (De  Virt.  Muliebr. 
ii.  p.  2152,  D.) 

"  The  golden  vine  was  even  more 
famous  than  the  plane-tree.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Theodore  the 
Sami;m  (Himer.  Eel.  xxxi.  8).  The 
bunches  of  grapes  were  imitated  by 
means  of  the  most  costly  precious  stones 
(Phylarch.  ap.  Athen.  1.  s.  c).  It  over- 
shadowed the  couch  on  which  the  Kings 
slept. 


Chap.  26-29. 


WEALTH  OF  PYTIIIUS. 


"0  King!  I  will  not  liide  this  matter  from  thee,  nor  make 
pretence  that  I  do  not  know  how  rich  I  am  ;  but  as  I  know  per- 
fectly, I  will  declare  all  fully  before  thee.  For  when  tliy 
journey  was  noised  abroad,  and  I  heard  thou  wert  coming  down 
to  the  Grecian  coast,  straightway,  as  I  wished  to  give  thee  a  sum 
of  money  for  the  war,  I  made  count  of  my  stores,  and  found 
them'to  be  two  thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  of  gold  four 
millions  of  Daric  staters,^  wanting  seven  thousand.  All  this  I 
willingly  make  over  to  thee  as  a  gift ;  and  when  it  is  gone,  my 
slaves  and  my  estates  in  laud  will  be  wealth  enough  for  my 
wants." 

29.    This  speecli  charmed  Xerxes,  and  he  replied,  "  Dear 


'  The  stater  was  the  only  gold  coin 
known  to  the  Greeks  generally.  It  was 
adopted  by  them  from  the  Asiatics, 
from  whom  their  gold  was  in  the  earlier 
time  entirely  derived.  The  staters  of 
diiierent  countries  differed  slightly  in 
Λveight  and  value.  The  Macedonian 
weighed  13o  grains  (value  11.  3s.  6d.), 
the  Attic  132 J  grs.  (value  1^.  os.  5c?. j, 
the  Lampsacene  129  grains  (value 
1/.  2s.  d^d.),  the  Phocajan  127  grains 
(value  11.  2s.  5^d).  The  Persian  Daric 
was  a  gold  coin  very  like  the  stater :  it 
weighed  about  12ο•7  grains,  and  was 
consequently  worth  not  quite  twenty- 
two  shillings  (1/.  Is.  lOid.).  Pythius 
therefore,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  possessed  gold  coin  to  the 
value  of  4,3ο9,54-ϋ/.  His  2000  talents 
of  silver  would  be  woi'th  487,500/.  ;  so 
that  the  entire  sum  Avhich  Pythius 
offered  to  Xerxes  would  be  a  little 
short  of  five  millions  of  our  money 
(4,827,144?.).  I  do  not  know  why  this 
estimate  should  be  thought  incredible. 
(See  Gi'ote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p. 
3ΰ,  note.) 

With  respect  to  the  word  "Daric," 
Λvhich  has  been  derived  from  a  supposed 
ancient  Persian  root  Darii,  signifying  a 
king  (Gesenius,  Heb.  Lex.  ad  voc. 
pSIlX  ;  Scott  and  Liddell,  ad  voc. 
SapeiKos  ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ant.,  &c.),  as 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
any  such  root  in  ancient  Persian,  per- 
haps it  is  best  to  acquiesce  in  the  old 
derivation,  suggested  by  the  etymolo- 
gists (Etym.  Magn.  ad  voc;  Harpocrat. 
ad  voc),  and  to  connect  the  term  Λvith 
Darius,  whose  gold  coinage  was  so  cele- 
brated (supra,  iv.  16(3).  It  would  thus 
resemble  the  Fi-ench  words  "louts  "  and 
"  nupoleon." 
The  Daric  bore  for  its  impression,  on 


the  one  side,  the  figure  of  the  king  with 
a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hands  (cf.  Plut. 
Vit.  Artaxerx.  c.  20),  kneeling  on  one 
knee;  and  on  the  other  an  irregular 
cleft,  or  "  quadrata  incusa."  The  sub- 
joined figure  is  taken  from  a  Daric  in 
the  British  Museum. 


There  are  silver  Darics,  as  well  as 
gold  ones,  with  the  same  device.  These 
are  generally  tetradrachms,  weighing 
about  235  grains. 

A  new  theory  has  been  recently  started 
on  the  subject  of  the  "Aryandics,"  or 
silver  coins  issued  by  Aiyandes  (supra, 
iv.  166).  M.  Lenormant  has  described 
two  coins,  upon  which  the  name  of 
Aryandes,  or  a  part  of  it  (AYS  A  or 
AHAYSA),  appears  in  Greek  characters, 
and  which  he  considers  to  have  been 
issued  by  the  celebrated  Satrap  (Essai 
sur  les  JMonnaies  des  Lagides,  p.  169). 
The  device  is  a  chariot  drawn  by  two 
horses,  containing  a  king  and  a  cha- 
rioteer, with  a  battle  Jiented  wall  and  a 
galley  on  the  obverse.  The  name  is  on 
this  latter  side.  Coins  of  the  same  type 
are  in  the  British  Museum  sei'ies,  but 
none  with  the  name  of  Aiyandes.  On 
one  there  is  some  trace  of  a  name;  but 
it  is  very  faint;  and  the  characters  ap- 
pear to  be  Phoenician.  The  general  type 
answers  to  the  description  of  a  coin  in 
Miounet  (Suppldment,  torn.  viii.  pp. 
426,  427,  Xo.  33),  which  he  thinks  Per- 
sian. Gesenius  figures  a  coin  nearlj' 
similar  (Mnnumenta  Phoenic.  Tab.  36, 
G.),  and  calls  it  Cilician. 
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Lydiau,  since  I  left  Persiii  there  is  no  man  bnt  thou  vv'ho  has 
either  desired  to  entertain  my  army,  or  come  forward  of  his  own 
free  will  to  offer  me  a  sum  of  money  for  the  war.  Thou  hast 
done  botli  the  one  and  the  other,  feasting  my  troops  magnifi- 
cently, and  now  making  offer  of  a  right  noble  sum.  In  return, 
this  is  what  I  will  bestow  on  thee.  Thou  shalt  be  my  sworn 
friend  from  this  day ;  and  the  seven  thousand  staters  Avhich  arc 
Avanting  to  make  up  thy  four  millions  I  will  supply,  so  that  the 
full  tale  may  be  no  longer  lacking,  and  that  thou  mayest  owe 
the  completion  of  the  round  sum  to  me.  Continue  to  enjoy  all 
that  thou  hast  acquired  hitherto ;  and  be  sure  to  remain  ever 
such  as  thou  noAV  art.  If  thou  dost,  thou  wilt  not  repent  of  it  so 
long  as  thy  life  endures." 

30.  AYhen  Xerxes  had  so  spoken  and  had  made  good  his 
promises  to  Pythius,  he  pressed  forward  upon  his  march ;  and 
passing  Anaua,  a  Phrygian  city,  and  a  lake  from  Avhich  salt  is 
gathered,^  he  came  to  Colossa),^  a  Phrygian  city  of  great  size, 


-  Of  Anaua  itself  no  further  notice  is 
found  ;  for  Stephen  merely  quotes  from 
Herodotus.  The  lake  is  evidently  Lake 
CharJak,  which  lies  on  the  route  between 
I>ccnaii•  (Ceheufc)  and  Colossal,  and  still 
supplies  the  whole  country  round  with 
salt.  Mr.  Hamilton  saj's, — "  After  pass- 
ing this  hill,  Λve  halted  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  to  observe  the 
process  of  collecting  the  salt,  at  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Chardak  were  busily  em- 
ployed. The  lake  being  nearly  dry,  the 
water  in  the  centre  is  so  thoroughlj' 
saturated  that,  owing  to  the  great  eva- 
poration constantly  going  on,  the  salt 
crystallises  ou  the  surface,  and  is  sci-aped 
off  with  large  wooden  spades.  .  .  . 
As  it  is  obtained,  it  is  brought  on  shore, 
and  placed  in  large  heaps  along  the 
banks,  where  it  appeared  clear  and  in 
large  crystals :  it  is  procured  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  sells  for  ten 
paras  the  oke,  or  about  a  farthing  a 
jKJund;  and  after  supplying  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  the  rest  is  sent  to 
Smyrna  "  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp.  5υ;}, 
504).  Arrian  calls  this  lake  Lake  Asca- 
nia  (Exp.  Alex.  i.  29j.  Strabo  mentions 
it  (xii.  jjp.  838,  809),  but  does  not  give  it 
a  name. 

^  Colossac  ha.s  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  at  Chonus, 
the  ancient  Chonx•,  with  which  C'on- 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus  identifies  it 
(de  Themat.  i.  '.),  p.  24).     Mr.  Hamil- 


ton, however,  seems  to  have  discovered 
the  true  site,  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  Chonos,  in  the  plain,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lycus  (Tchonik).  Here 
he  found  an  ancient  theatre,  and  abun- 
dant remains  of  an  extensive  town  by 
the  side  of  the  river,  and  at  a  point 
where  it  is  \evy  conceivable  that  the 
Lycus  may  have  had  in  foinner  times 
an  underground  course.  Two  streams 
fall  into  the  Lycus  at  this  point,  from 
the  north  and  from  the  south,  both 
possessed  of  strong  petrifying  or  in- 
crusting  qualities.  The  Lycus  here 
flows  in  a  deej)  chasm,  and  the  streams 
trickling  over  the  rocks  gradually  in- 
crust  them  Avith  their  deposit.  The 
operation  of  this  process  naturally 
causes  the  cliiTs  gradually  to  approach 
one  another,  and  may,  in  tlie  time  of 
Herodotus,  have  actually  arched  over 
the  main  stream.  Earthquakes,  to 
Avhich  the  district  is  very  liable  (cf. 
Strab.  xii.  837),  would  naturally  break 
up  this  soft  crust,  which  woidd  fall 
into  the  river  and  be  carried  away, 
after  Λvhicll  the  process  would  recom- 
mence. (See  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor, 
vol.  i.  pp.  Γ)1θ-,')12;  and  compare  the 
passage  of  Pliny  which  he  quotes,  H.  N. 
xxxi.  20.) 

Tiiere  seems  to  have  been  another 
similar  covered  passage,  lower  down  the 
stream,  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (1.  s.  c), 
Λvhich  has  also  disappeared  since  hLs 
day.      This   was    near    Laodicea,    just 


Chap.  29-32.  XERXES  REACHES  SARDIS.  2 1 

situated  at  a  spot  where  the  river  Lycus  plunges  into  a  chasm 
and  disappears.  This  river,  after  running-  under  ground  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  furlongs,  re-appears  once  more,  and  empties 
itself,  like  the  stream  above  mentioned,  into  the  jM.'cander. 
Leaving  Colossic,  the  army  approached  the  borders  of  Phrygia 
Avhere  it  abuts  on  Lydia ;  and  hero  they  came  to  a  city  caHod 
Cydrara/  wliere  was  a  pillar  set  up  by  Crcesus,  having  an 
inscription  on  it,  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  two  countries. 

31.  Where  it  quits  Phrygia  and  enters  Lydia  the  road 
separates ;  the  way  on  the  left  leads  into  Caria,  Avhile  that  on 
the  right  conducts  to  Sardis.  If  you  follow  this  route,  you 
must  cross  the  Mseander,  and  then  pass  by  the  city  Callatebus,•' 
where  the  men  live  who  make  honey  out  of  wheat  and  the  fruit 
of  the  tamarisk.•^  Xerxes,  who  chose  this  way,  found  hero  a 
plane-tree  ^  so  beautiful,  that  he  presented  it  with  golden  orna- 
ments, and  put  it  under  the  care  of  one  of  his  Immortals.'^  Tlie 
day  after,  he  entered  the  Lydian  capital. 

32.  Here  his  first  care  was  to  send  off  heralds  into  Greece, 
who  were  to  prefer  a  demand  for  earth  and  water,  and  to  require 
that  preparations  should  bo  made  everywhere  to  feast  the  King. 
To  Athens  indeed  and  to  Sparta  he  sent  no  such  demand ;  ^  but 
these  cities  excepted,  his  messengers  went  everyAvhere.  Now 
the  reason  why  he  sent  for  earth  and  water  to  states  which  had 
already  refused,  was  this:  he  thought  that  although  they  had 
refused  when  Darius  made  the  demand,  they  would  now  be  too 
frightened  to  venture  to  say  him  nay.  So  he  sent  his  heralds, 
wishing  to  loiow  for  certain  how  it  would  be. 


above  the  junction  of  the  Lycus  with  writer,  if  we  except  Stephen,  who  fol- 

the  Cadmus    {Gienk    Bomar   Sn).     The  lows   Herodotus.     Perhaps  it  occupied 

traditions    of  the   natives    confirm  the  the  site  of  Philadelphia  {Allah  Shchcr). 

notion   of  such    covered   ways    having  The   earthquakes   to   which  this  whole 

existed  and  breaking  up  (Hamilton,  p.  district  (the  Catacecaumenc  of  Strabo) 

522).  is  liable,  account  for  the  disappearance 

■*  Cydrara  is  thought  to  be  identical  of  cities, 

with  the  Carura  of  Strabo  (1.  s.  c.  and  ''  Tlie  tamarisk  still  grows  in  abun- 

xiv.  p.  948.      See  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  dance    down   the  Λvhole  valley  of    the 

jj.  251,  and  cf.  Bilhr  ad  loc),  which  in  Cogamus   (Hamilton,  vol.    ii.    pp.    374- 

his   time   Avas    the    boundaiy  between  37G). 

Phrygia  and  Cariu.  The  hot  springs  ^  The  plane-trees  of  this  district  are 
near  ύ'α^Λί  Kieni  seem  to  mark  this  site,  magnificent.  Mr.  Hamilton  noticed  the 
It  is  certain  that  the  separation  of  the  "half-ruined  trunk  of  one  of  the  most 
roads  must  have  been  nearly  at  this  gigantic  he  had  ever  seen  "  near  Lao- 
place  (cf.  Leake).  The  road  to  Saidis  dicea  {E.ski  Jlissar),  in  the  valley  of  the 
imdoubtedly  passed  through  the  open-  Lycus  fAsia  Minor,  i.  p.  517). 
ing  in  Mount  Messogis  where  Tripolis  ^  Infra,  ch.  S3. 

stands,  and  then  struck  into  the  valley  ^  The   reason   for  this  abstinence  is 

of  the  Cogamus.  given  below  (ch.  133). 

■^  Callatebus  is  mentioned  by  no  other 
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BRIDGE  ΛΤ  ABYDOS. 


Book  Yll. 


33.  Xerxes,  after  tliis,  made  preparations  to  advance  to 
Abydos,  where  tlie  bridge  across  the  Hellespont  ^  from  Asia  to 
Europe    was    lately   finished.      Midway   between    Sestos    and 

'  The  site  of  this  bridge  is  supposed  for  the  march  of  troops.     The  chauuel 

to  have  been  from  Nagiira  Poiut  to  the  is  i/iore  tlian  7  stadia  broad,  being  about 

low  spot  eastward  of  Sestos,  whei-e  tlie  U  mile  English.— [G.  λν.] 
level  shore  on  either  side  is  convenient 


Xa,u'.;i-a  IV'itit,  .site  of  Al.yd-s  (frciii  tlje  ^Vc■^t). 


Site  of  Xerxes'  Biidpe,  opposi;e  Xagiira  Point. 


-Na^'.ir.i  J'MJnt,  Al.y.lys  ,Γιν:ιι  tlie  I  ast). 


Chap.  33-35.         XERXES  LASHES  THE  HELLESPOKT.  20 

Madytiis^  in  the  Hellespontine  Chersonese,  and  right  over 
against  Abydos,  there  is  a  rochy  tongue  of  Land  which  runs  out 
for  some  distance  into  the  sea.  This  is  the  place  where  no 
long  time  afterAvards  the  Greeks  under  Xanthippus,  the  son  of 
Ai-iphrou,  took  Artayctes  the  Persian,  who  was  at  that  time 
governor  of  Sestos,  and  nailed  him  living  to  a  plank.-*  He  was 
the  Artayctes  who  brought  women  into  the  temple  of  Protesilaiis 
at  Elaius,  and  there  Avas  guilty  of  most  unholy  deeds. 

o4.  Towards  this  tongue  of  land  then,  the  men  to  whom  the 
business  was  assigned,  carried  out  a  double  bridge  from  Abydos ; 
and  while  the  Phoenicians  constructed  one  line  with  cables  of 
white  flax,  the  Egyptians  in  the  other  used  ropes  made  of 
papyrus.  Now  it  is  seven  furlongs  across  from  Abydos  to  the 
opposite  coast*  When,  therefore,  the  channel  had  been  bridged 
successfully,  it  happened  that  a  great  storm  arising  broke  the 
whole  work  to  pieces,  and  destroyed  all  that  had  been  done. 

35.  So  when  Xerxes  heard  of  it,  he  was  full  of  Avrath,  and 
straightway  gave  orders  that  the  Hellespont  should  receive  three 
hundred  lashes,  and  that  a  pair  of  fetters  should  be  cast  into  it. 
Nay,  I  have  even  heard  it  said,  that  he  bade  the  branders  take 
their  irons  and  therewith  brand  the  Hellespont.  It  is  certain 
that  he  commanded  those  Avho  scourged  the  waters  to  utter, 
as  they  lashed  them,  these  barbarian  and  wicked  words :  "  Thou 
bitter  water,  thy  lord  lays  on  thee  this  punishment  because  thou 
hast  wronged  him  without  a  cause,  having  suffered  no  evil  at  his 
hands.  Verily  King  Xerxes  will  cross  thee,  whether  thou  wilt  or 
no.  Well  dost  thou  deserve  that  no  man  should  honour  thee 
wdth  sacrifice ;  for  thou  art  of  a  truth  a  treacherous  and  unsa- 
voury river."  ^  While  the  sea  was  thus  punished  by  his  orders, 
he  likewise  commanded  that  the  overseers  of  the  work  should 
lose  their  heads.*^ 


^  Madytus   was  one  of  the  less  im-  a  person  who  is  sailing  on  it  altogether  | 

portant  cities  of  the  Chersonese.     It  is  the  appearance  of  a  river;"    and  that  /j 

omitted  by  Scylax  and  Ptolemy.    Xeno-  "it  is  from  this  notion  that  the  epithets  I 

plion  liowever  mentions  it  (Hellen.  i.  i.  ττλατίί  and  απείρων  are  applied  to  it  in 

§  3);  and  Livy  in  two  places  (xxxi.  16,  the  Homeric  poems  "  (not.  ad  loc). 
and  xxxiii.  38).     It  had  also  been  no-         '^  Mr.  Grote  has  well  vindicated  tlie 

ticed  by  Hecatseus  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc).  several  points  of  this  narrative  from  the 

The  place  and  name  remain  in  the  mo-  sceptical  doubts  thrown  out  by  Larcher 

dern  Maito.  (note  ad  loc),  Midler  (Kleine  Schriften, 

3  Vide  infra,  ix.  llG-120.  ii.pp.  77,  78),  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece, 

^  Supra,  iv.  85,  note  ''.  ii.    p.    252),    Stanley   (ad   iEsch.    Pers. 

»  The  remark  of  Mr.  Blakesley  is  just,  728),    Blomfield    (ibid.),     and     others 

that    "the   Hellespont,  perfectly   laud-  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  pp.  21-24).     They 

locked,    and    \vith    a    stream    running  are    thoroughly   in    keeping    with    the 

some  three  knots  an  hour,  presents  to  character   of  an   Oriental   despot,   and 


30  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BRIDGE.  ΐ3οοκ  VII. 

3G.  Tlicn  tliey,  M-hose  business  it  was,  executed  the  iinpleasing 
task  laid  upon  them  ;  and  other  master-builders  were  set  over  the 
work,  who  accomplished  it  in  the  way  which  I  v.ill  now  describe. 

They  joined  together  triremes  and  penteconters,  360  to 
support  the  bridge  on  the  side  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  314  to 
sustain  the  other ;  and  these  they  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
Sea,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  the  Hellespont, 
relieving  by  these  means  the  tension  of  the  sliore  cables.'^ 
Having  joined  the  vessels,  they  moored  them  witli  anchors  of 
unusual  size,  that  the  vessels  of  the  bridge  towards  the  Euxine 
might  resist  the  wands  Λvhicll  blow  from  •within  the  straits,  and 
that  those  of  the  more  western  bridge  ^  facing  the  Egean,  might 
withstand  the  winds  wliich  set  in  fi-om  the  south  and  from  the 
south-east,^  A  gap  was  left  in  the  penteconters  in  no  fewer 
than  three  places,  to  afford  a  passage  for  such  light  craft  as  chose 
to  enter  or  leave  the  Euxine.  When  all  this  was  done,  they 
made  the  cables  taut  from  the  shore  by  the  help  of  wooden  cap- 
stans. This  time,  moreover,  instead  of  using  the  two  materials 
separately,  they  assigned  to  each  bridge  six  cables,  two  of  which 
were  of  Avhite  flax,  Avhile  four  were  of  papyrus.  Both  cables 
were  of  the  same  size  and  quality;    but  the  flaxen  were  the 

with   traits   which   writers  inimical  to  was  wider  at  that  part,  or  because,  to 

Herodotus  record  of  Xerxes.     (Compare  meet   the    full   force    of    the    current, 

the  letter  to  Mount  Athos  in  Plutarch,  greater  strength  was  required.     Λίί  thel 

ii.  p.  455,  E,  and  the  message  of  insult  ships  Λvere  moored  stem  and  stern  down  • 

to   Apollo,    recorded   by  Ctesias,   Exc.  the   stream    of  the  Hellespont,   which ' 

Pars.  §  27.)  here    runs    with    considerable    rapidity  I 

^  I  agi-ee  Avith  Mr.  Grote   (Hist,   of  (Wood's  Description  of  the  Troad,  p.  j 

Gi'eece,  v.  p.   20,  note)  as  to  the   con-  .'520;  Chandler,  vol.  i.  p.  12  ;  llennell's  ' 

struction  and  meaning  of  this  difficult  Oeogi'aph.  of  Herod,  p.  12.3.     Compare  j 

pa-ssage.    Herodotus  considers  the  shore  the   Homeric  epithet,    ayap^oos,   II.   ii.  • 

cables  to  be  the  real  bridge  (vide  supra,  845,    xii.    30).     Probably    they   almost 

ch.  ο4),  and  the  ships  to  be  only  a  sup-  touched    one    another,    except    iu    the 

port  rendered  necessary  by  the  unusual  three    places    Λvhere    an    interval    >vas 

width   of  the  channel.     He  has  in  his  left. 

mind  the  bridges  over  rivers,  common  ^  We  see  here  that  Herodotus  is 
in  Persia  (Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4),  which  gave  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  real  direction 
the  idea  of  this  grand  work,  where,  if  of  the  Hellespont  i.s  north-casi  and 
the  stream  was  narrow,  the  roj)es  passed  south-rcsi,  not  due  north  and  south, 
from  shore  to  shore  requh-ed  no  sup-  "  Une  would  have  expected  south- 
port  at  all;  if  it  was  wider,  they  had  to  vest  here,  rather  than  south-casi,  as  the 
be  sustained  by  boats,  or  some  other  Hellespont  lies  most  open  to  a  wind 
contrivance.  The  ships  sustaining  the  from  that  quarter.  Herodotus  perhaps 
ropes  were  moored  (he  says)  parallel  to  speaks  from  local  knowledge  of  the 
the  stream  of  the  Hellespont,  and  so  actual  direction  of  the  highest  winds. 
at  ru/ht  (iw/Zcs  with  the  Euxine,  the  ΛΥΌ  certainly  caunot  take  Notus  and 
longest  direction  of  which  he  knew  to  Eurus  (as  Mr.  Blakeslcy  does)  for  winds 
be  from  east  to  west.  Triremes  and  blowing  up  and  down  the  channel  re- 
penteconters  were  used  indifferently  in  spectively.  They  are  separated  by  only 
the  work,  the  greatest  number  in  the  one  point  of  the  compass.  (See  the 
upper  bridge,  either  because  the  channel  tables  in  Gottliug's  Hesiod,  pp.  38,  ;]9.) 


Chap.  30-38.  THE  ARMY  LEAVES  SAEDTS.  31 

heavier,  Aveigliing  not  less  than  a  talent  the  cubit.  When  the 
bridge  across  the  channel  was  thus  complete,  trunks  of  trees 
Avere  sawn  into  planks,  which  were  cut  to  the  width  of  the 
bridge,  and  these  Avere  laid  side  by  side  upon  the  tiglitenod 
cables,  and  then  fastened  on  the  top.  This  done,  brushwood 
was  brought,  and  arranged  upon  the  planks,  after  which  earth 
was  heaped  upon  the  brushwood,  and  the  whole  trodden  down  '/ 
into  a^olid  mass.  Lastly  a  bulwark  was~set  up  on  either  side  of 
this  causeway,  of  such  a  height  as  to  prevent  the  sumpter- 
beasts  and  the  horses  from  seeing  over  it  and  taking  fright  at 
the  water. 

37.  And  now  when  all  was  prepared — the  bridges,  and•  the 
works  at  Athos,  the  breakwaters  about  the  mouths  of  the  cutting, 
which  were  made  to  hinder  the  surf  from  blocking  up  the 
entrances,^  and  the  cutting  itself;  and  when  the  news  came  to 
Xerxes  that  this  last  was  completely  finished, — then  at  lengtli 
the  host,  having  first  Avintered  at  Sardis,  began  its  march 
towards  Abydos,  fully  equipped,  on  the  first  approach  of  spring. 
At  the  moment  of  departure,  the  sun  suddenly  quitted  his  seat 
in  the  heavens,  and  disappeared,  though  there  were  no  clouds 
in  sight,  but  the  sky  Avas  clear  and  serene.^  Day  Avas  thus 
turned  into  night ;  whereupon  Xerxes,  Avho  saw  and  remarked 
the  prodigy,  was  seized  with  alarm,  and  sending  at  once  for  the 
Magians,  inquired  of  them  the  meaning  of  the  portent.  They 
replied — "God  is  foreshowing  to  the  Greeks  the  destruction 
of  their  cities ;  for  the  sun  foretells  for  them,  and  the  moon  for 
us."  So  Xerxes,  thus  instructed,^  proceeded  on  his  way  with 
great  gladness  of  heart. 

38.  The  army  had  begun  its  march,  when  Pythius  the  Lydian, 
affrighted  at  the  heavenly  portent,  and  emboldened  by  his  gifts, 
came  to  Xerxes  and  said — "  Grant  me,  Ο  my  lord !  a  favour 
which  is  to  thee  a  light  matter,  but   to  me  of  vast  account," 


'  When  these  breakwaters  were  al-  told  him  of  the  departui'e  from  Susa  in 

lowed  to  fall  into  decay,  the  two  ends  the  spring  of  the   preceding   year.     It 

of  the  canal  would  soon  be  silted  up,  may  then  have  been  bis  own  conjecture 

and  disappear.     Hence  the  comparative  that  the  prodigy  frightened  Pythius. 

obliteration  of  the  cutting  at    its  two  *  Tlie  explanation  is  not  pai'ticularly 

extremities.     (See  the  Plan,  page  21.)  clear.     The  Sun  and  Moon  were  both 

^  Astronomers  declare  that  thei-e  was  worshipped  by  the  Persians  from  a  very 

no  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible  in  Western  early   date    (supra,    vol.    i.  p.   349),  as 

Asia   this   year    ''see  Larcher,  note   ad  the   Greeks  seem  to  have   been    aware 

loc),  bfTT'that  there  was  one  the  year  (Aristoph.  Pac.  396-403)  ;  and  the  Sun 

before,  in  the  spring,  April  19th.    Hero-  (Mithra)  more  especially   (see   Book  i. 

dotus  may  perhaps  have  understood  of  cli.  131,  note  ^).     The  anecdote  is  pro- 

the  setting  forth  from  Sardis,  what  was  bably  apocryphal. 


32  TREATMENT  OF  TYTHIUS'  SOX.  Booiv  Yll. 

Then  Xerxes,  who  looked  for  nothing  less  than  such  a  i)rayer 
as  Pythius  in  fact  preferred,  engaged  to  grant  him  whatever 
he  wished,  and  commanded  him  to  tell  his  wisli  freely.  So 
Pythius,  full  of  boldness,  went  on  to  say — 

'•'  0  my  lord !  thy  servant  has  five  sons ;  and  it  chances  that 
nil  are  called  upon  to  join  thee  in  this  march  against  Greece. 
I  beseech  thee,  have  compassion  upon  my  years  ;  and  let  one 
of  my  sons,  the  eldest,  remain  behind,  to  be  my  prop  and  stay, 
and  the  guardian  of  my  wealth.  Take  witli  tlice  the  other 
four ;  and  when  thou  hast  done  all  that  is  in  thy  heart,  mayest 
thou  come  back  in  safety." 

39.  But  Xerxes  Avas  greatly  angered,  and  replied  to  him : 
"  Thou  wretch !  darest  thou  speak  to  me  of  thy  son,  when  I  am 
myself  on  the  march  against  Greece,  with  sons,  and  brothers, 
and  kinsfolk,  and  friends?  Thou,  who  art  my  bond-slave,  and 
art  in  duty  bound  to  follow  me  with  all  thy  household,  not 
excepting  thy  wife !  Know  that  man's  sjiirit  dwelleth  in  his 
ears,  and  when  it  hears  good  things,  straightway  it  fills  all  his 
body  with  delight ;  but  no  sooner  does  it  hear  the  contrary  than 
it  heaves  and  swells  witli  ])assion.  As  Avhen  tlion  didst  good 
deeds  and  madest  good  offers  to  me,  thou  wert  not  able  to  boast 
of  having  outdone  the  king  in  bountifulness,  so  now  when  thou 
art  changed  and  groAvn  impudent,  thou  shalt  not  receive  all  thy 
deserts,  but  less.  For  thyself  and  four  of  thy  five  sons,  the  enter- 
tainment which  1  had  of  thee  shall  gain  protection  ;  but  as  for 
him  to  whom  thou  clingest  above  the  rest,  the  forfeit  of  liis  life 
shall  be  thy  punishment."  Having  thus  spoken,  forthwith  he 
commanded  those  to  whom  such  tasks  were  assigned,  to  seek 
out  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Pythius,  and  having  cut  his  body 
asunder,  to  place  the  two  halves,  one  on  tlie  right,  the  other 
on  the  left,  of  the  great  road,  so  that  the  army  might  march  out 
between  them,•* 

40.  Then  the  King's  orders  were  obeyed ;  and  the  army 
marched  out  between  tlie  two  halves  of  the  carcase.  First  of 
all  went  the  baggage-bearers,  and  the  sumpter-beasts,  and  then 
a  vast  crowd  of  many  nations  mingled  together  without  any 
intervals,^  amounting  to  more  tlian  one  half  of  the  army.     After 


"•  Compare  with  this  the  similar  story  tlie    field.     See    the    remarks    of    Mr. 

of  Oiobazus  (iv.  84).     Tlie  tales  are  im-  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  pp.  ;3G,  .'57). 

portant,   as  indicatiog  the  rigour  Λνϊίΐι  ^  I  do  uot  understand  Herodotus  to 

Λνΐιΐοΐι    personal    service    \va.s    exacted  mean  that  the  soldiers  of  the  different 

among  the  Oriental  nations,   especially  nations    were   mixed    together,    as    the 

when  the  monarch  was  himself  going  to  soldiers  from  different  provinces  in  the 


Chap,  39,  40. 
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these  troops  an  empty  space  was  left,  to  separate  betΛveen  tliem 
and  the  King.  In  front  of  the  King  went  first  a  thousand  liorse- 
men,  picked  men  of  the  Persian  nation — then  spearmen  a 
thousand,  likewise  cliosen  troops,  with  their  spear-heads  pointing 
towards  the  ground  —  next  ten  of  the  sacred  horses  called 
Nisa^an,  all  daintily  caparisoned.  (Now  these  horses  are  called 
Nisa^an,  because  they  come  from  the  Nisajan  plain,  a  vast  flat  in 
Media,  producing  horses  of  unusual  size.^)  After  the  ten  sacred 
horses  came  the  holy  chariot  of  Jupiter,^  drawn  by  eight  milk- 
white  steeds,  with  the  charioteer  on  foot  behind  them  holding 
the  reins ;  for  no  mortal  is  ever  allowed  to  mount  into  the  car. 
Next  to  this  came  Xerxes  himself,  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
Nisaean  horses,  with  his  charioteer,  Patiram]3hes,  the  son  of 
Otanes,  a  Persian,  standing  by  his  side.^ 


French  army  (Larcher,  ad  loc),  but 
only  that  the  contingents  of  the  various 
nations  were  not  separated  by  intervals, 
but  marched  without  any  regular  order 
in  a  single  body.  It  is  plain  from  the 
whole  narrative  (infra,  ch.  GU-86,  210; 
ix.  31),  that  in  the  Persian  army,  as  in 
the  Greek,  the  contingents  of  the  several 
nations  formed  distinct  and  sej^arate 
corps.  Compare  the  account  of  Xeuo- 
l^hon  (Anab.  I.  viii.  §  9:  Uafres  5e 
ουτυι  κατά  t  θ  ν  τ] ,  iv  -κΚαισίω  πλήρει 
ανθρωττων  t  κ  uff  r  ο  ν  rh  4  θ  ν  ο  s  ίπο- 
peveTo) ;  and  see  also  Arrian  (Exped. 
Alex,  iii,  11). 

®  The  Nisieau  breed  of  horses  con- 
tinued in  repute  down  to  the  times  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  G).  Thej' 
excelled  all  others  in  size  and  speed 
(Strab.  apiffTois  καϊ  /ΐΛβγίστοΐϊ ;  Suid. 
ad  voc.  ϋκιστοι),  and  were  generally  the 
property  of  the  Persian  kings  or  nobles 
of  the  highest  rank. 

The  situation  of  the  Nisa;an  plain, 
from  which  they  were  said  to  derive 
their  name,  is  uncertain.  According  to 
Strabo,  some  placed  it  in  Armenia  (sii. 
p.  763,  769).  Others,  according  to 
Suidas  (ad  voc.  Νίσαιοι/),  in  Persia. 
The  (jeneral  consent,  however,  of  the 
best  writers  assigns  it  to  Media,  where 
we  know  from  the  Behistuu  Inscription, 
that  there  was  a  district  Nisroa  or  IS  isaya 
(col.  i.  par.  3,  §  11).  As  Alexander 
visited  it  on  his  way  from  Opis  to 
Ecbatana  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  13), 
it  may  probably  have  been  the  tract  of 
excellent  pasture  land  which  lies  be- 
tween Behistun  and  Khor  ram- Abaci, 
known  now   as  the  plains   of  Khawah 
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and  Alistar.  (See  Sir  H,  Rawlinson's 
march  from  Zohab  to  Khuzistau,  in  the 
Geographical  Society's  Journal,  vol.  ix. 
p.  100.) 

"^  The  sacred  chariot  of  Jupiter  (Or- 
muzd)  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in 
his  description  of  the  train  of  Cyrus 
(Cyrop.  viii.  iii.  12).  The  white  horses 
had  golden  yokes,  and  were  adorned 
with  garlands.  It  was  followed,  he 
says,  by  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  fMithi-as), 
and  by  another  chariot,  sacred  appa- 
reutlj'  to  the  element  of  lire.  Does 
this  mark  the  progress  in  corruption  of 
the  Persian  religion  between  the  date 
of  Xerxes,  and  that  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  with  the  customs  of  whose 
time  Xenophon  was  alone  acquainted  ? 

^  The  Persian  monarchs  fought  from 
chariots  down  to  the  era  of  the  Mace- 
donian conquest.  This  is  plain  from 
Arrian  (Exp.  Alex.  ii.  11,  iii.  15)  and 
other  writers  (Q.  Curt.  iv.  i.  §  1  and 
15,  §  24;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  34).  Herein 
they  followed  the  practice  of  the  Assy- 
rian kings,  as  appears  from  the  sculp- 
tures recently  excavated.  The  chariot 
used  seems  to  have  been  (like  those  of 
the  Greeks  and  Eomansj  light  and 
small,  affording  barely  room  for  three 
men  to  stand  in  it.  In  battle  and  in 
hunting,  the  king  and  his  charioteer 
were  the  only  occupants,  and  stood  side 
by  side;  on  occasions  of  state  there 
\vas  a  third  person  in  the  car,  an  at- 
tendant who  bore  the  royal  parasol. 
The  following  representation,  taken 
from  Ker  Porter,  Λνϋΐ  furnish  a  tolerably 
correct  notion  of  the  chariots  of  the 
Persian  kings. 
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41.  Thus  rode  forth  Xerxes  from  Sardis — but  lie  was  accus- 
tomed every  now  and  then,  ^γL•en  the  fancy  took  him,  to  alight 
from  his  chariot  and  travel  in  a  litter.  Immediately  behind  the 
King  there  followed  a  body  of  a  thousand  spearmen,  the  noblest 
and  bravest  of  the  Persians,  holding  their  lances  in  the  usual 
manner  ^ — then  came  a  thousand  Persian  horse,  picked  men — 
then  ten  thousand,  picked  also  after  the  rest,  and  serving  on 
foot'  Of  these  last  one  thousand  carried  spears  with  golden 
pomegranates  at  their  lower  end  instead  of  spikes ;  and  these 
encircled  the  other  nine  tliousand,  Avho  bore  on  their  spears 
pomegranates  of  silver.  The  spearmen  too  Avho  pointed  their 
lances  towards  the  ground,  had  golden  pomegranates ;  and  the 
thousand  Persians  who  followed  close  after  Xerxes,  had  golden 
apples.^  Behind  the  ten  thousand  footmen  came  a  body  of 
Persian  cavalry,  likewise  ten  thousand ;  after  which  there  was 
again  a  void  space  for  as  much  as  tvro  furlongs ;  and  then  the 
rest  of  the  army  followed  in  a  confused  crowd. 

42.  The  march  of  the  army,  after  leaving  Lydia,  was  dh-ected 
upon  the  river  Ca'icus  and  the  land  of  Mysia.  Beyond  the  Caicus 
the  road,  leaving  Mount  Cana  upon  the  left,  passed  through  the 


reriilau  Chariot  (trom  I'cisiijolis). 


*  That  LS,  with  the  ])oiiit  iii)\var(l. 

'  These  were  protoably  the  Immoi-tals, 
Avho  are  spoken  of  in  eh.  8H,  and  ai'c 
there  said  to  have  served  on  foot. 

2  Sec  Athen.  Deipn.  xii.  p.  514,  13. 
In  the   sculptures    at    Pcrsepolis,    the 


spearmen,  who  evidently  represent  the    * 
body-guard  of  the  king,  have  the  lower  *' 
extremity  of  their   spears    ornanieuted 
witli    a    ball,  which  may  be   either  an 
apple    or   a    pomegranate.      They   bear 
their  speai'S  erect. 
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Atarnean  plain,"^  to  the  city  of  Carina.''  Quitting  this,  the  troops 
advanced  across  the  plain  of  Theb^,^  passing  Adraniyttium," 
and  Antandrns,'  the  Pelasgic  city;  then,  hokling  Mount  Ida 
upon  the  left  hand,'^  it  entered  the  Trojan  territory.  On  this 
march  the  Persians  suffered  some  loss  ;  for  as  they  bivouacked 
during  the  night  at  the  foot  of  Ida,  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  burst  upon  them,  and  killed  no  small  number. 

43.  On  reaching  the  Scamander,  which  was  the  first  stream, 
of  all  that  they  had  crossed  since  they  left  Sardis,  whose  water 


3  The  route  of  Xerxes  from  Sardis  to 
the  Ca'icus  is  uncertain.  He  may  either 
have  descended  the  valley  of  the  Her- 
mus,  and  then  followed  the  coast  road 
by  Cyme,  Myrina,  Gryneum,  and  Elsea; 
or  he  may  have  crossed  the  hill  by  Lake 
Gyga3a,  and  entered  the  upper  A'alley  of 
the  Caicus,  Λvllere  modems  reach  it  ou 
their  way  from  Thj'atira  [Ak-hissar)  to 
Pergamos  {Ben] ma).  The  latter  is  the 
shorter,  but  the  former  the  easier 
route. 

With  respect  to  the  situation  of  the 
Atai-nean  plain,  vide  supra,  i.  160,  and 
vi.  28,  29.  The  geography  of  this  tract 
is  still  very  partially  known.  By  Movmt 
Cana,  Herodotus  appeal's  to  mean  the 
modern  Mouut  Karada,  opposite  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Mytilene. 
The  army  would  naturally  leave  this 
mountain  to  the  left  before  entering 
the  Atarnean  plain,  which  was  on  the 
coast  near  Dekcli  Kieui.  In  after  times 
the  name  of  Cana  or  Cana?  was  applied 
to  a  much  larger  district  (Strab.  xiii.  p. 

Γ      *  The  situation  of  Carina  can  only  be 
I   conjectured.     It  ajjpears  from  this  pas- 
I    sage  to  have  lain  on  a  ridge  separating 
I    the  Atarnean  plain  from  that  of  Thebe'. 
i    This  district  is  still  unexplored,  I  be- 
lieve.    Carina  was  a  city  of  some  con- 
sequence  at   the   time    of    the    Ionian 
colonisation,  and  furnished  colonists  to 
Ephesus  (Ephor.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc. 
BeVvaj.     After  the  time  of  Herodotus  it 
disappears    from    history,     being    only 
mentioned   by   Pliny,    and   then    as    a 
place  that  had  ceased  to  exist  (H.N. 
V.  30). 

*  The  plain  of  Thebo  was  so  called 
from  an  ancient  town  of  that  name  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Ida.  Kuins  of  this  town, 
celebrated  as  being  the  native  city  of 
Andromache  (Horn.  II.  vi.  395;  xxii. 
479),  remained  to  the  time  of  Strabo 
(xiii.  p.  879;.     The  plain,  in  the  centre 


of  Λvhich  the  city  of  Adramyti  (Adra- 
myttium)  now  stands,  is  one  of  great 
beauty  and  fertility  (Fellows,  Asia 
INIiuor,  p.  42 ;  cf.  Liv.  xxxvii.  19  ; 
Polyb.  xvi.  1),  and  was  in  ancient  times 
a  constant  object  of  contention,  first 
between  the  Mysiaus  and  Lydians,  and 
afterwards  between  them  and  the  Greeks 
(Strab.  1.  s.  c). 

^  Adramyttium  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Adramytes,  or  Adramys, 
son  of  one  of  the  Lydian  kings  (cf. 
Aristot.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  sub.  voc.  Αδρα- 
μυττΐΐον,  and  Xic.  Dam.  Fr.  63).  It 
was  given  to  the  ejected  Delians  by 
Pharuaces,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  v.  1  ;  cf. 
viii.  108);  and  from  that  time  seems  to 
have  been  reckoned  a  Greek  city  (Scy- 
lax,  Peripl.  pp.  87,  88).  The  modern 
town  of  Adrninyti,  which  retains  both 
the  name  and  site,  boasts  but  few  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  (Fellows,  ut 
supra). 

''  For  the  situation  of  Antandrus,  vide 
supra,  V.  26.  The  march  of  Xenophon 
from  Troy  to  Pergamvis  may  conve- 
niently be  compared  with  this  portion 
of  the  route  of  Xerxes  {ίντ^ΰθΐν  4πυρΐύ- 
οντο  δια  τηϊ  Tpoias,  καϊ  ΰπζρβάι/τ(3  •ΤΊ]ν 
'Ίδηΐ',  els  "ΑντανΒρον  α(ρικνοΰνταί  -πρώτον 
(Ιτα  τζαρα  θάΚατταν  πορίυόμίνοι  τ-Τι$  Αυ- 
Sias,  (Is  0-/;/3rjs  ■weSioi'.  Έντΐΰθΐν  δι' 
Άτραμυττίου  καϊ  Keprovlov  παρ'  Άταρνΐο. 
els  Καίκου  veSiov  (Κθΰντΐ$,  ΐΐίρ•γαμον  κα- 
ταλαμβάΐ'ονσϊ  τήϊ  Mvaias.  Anab.  VII. 
viii.  §§  7,  S). 

^  The  true  Ida  must  have  been  left 
considerably   to   the    right,    the    army 
crossing  the  ridge  which  extends  from 
it    westward,    and    terminates   in  Cape 
Buha.     Herodotus  appears  to  have  given  * 
the  name  of  Ida  to  the  highlands  which  ; 
close  in  the  valley  of  the  Scamander  on 
the  left,  lying  west  and  south  of  Bunar•  : 
basht.     (See  the  Chart  on  the  following 
page.) 
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failed  tlieni  and  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  tlie  thirst  of  men  and 
cattle,"  Xerxes  ascended  into  the  Pergamus  of  Priam/  since  he 
had  a  longing  to  behold  the  place.  When  he  had  seen  every- 
thing, and  inquired  into  all  particulars,  he  made  an  offering  of  a 
thousand  oxen  to  the  Trojan  Minerva,  \vhile  the  Magians  poured 
libations  to  the  heroes  who  were  slain  at  Troy.^  The  night  after, 
a  panic  fell  upon  the  camp :  but  in  the  morning  they  set  off 
with  daylight,  and  skirting  on  the  left  hand  the  towns  Ehoeteum, 
Ophryneum,  and  Dardanus  ^  (which  borders  on  xibydos),  on  the 
right  the  Teucrians  of  Gergis,''  so  reached  Abydos.'^ 

44.  Arrived  here,  Xerxes  wished  to  look  upon  all  his  host; 
so,  as  there  was  a  throne  of  white  marble  upon  a  hill  near  the 
city,*^  which  they  of  Abydos  had  prepared  beforehand,  by  the  King's 


^  Though  the  Scamander  of  Hero- 
dotus (the  modern  ^lendcre)  has  a  bed 
from  200  to  300  feet  broad,  yet  the 
stream  in  the  dry  season  is  reduced  to 
a  slender  brook  not  more  than  three 
feet  deep  (Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  xii.  p. 
34),  It  may  therefore  easily  have 
proved  insufficient  to  afford  good  water 
for  the  entire  host.  See  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v. 
p.  37). 

1  By  the  "Pergamus  of  Priam"  is  to 
be  understood  the  acropolis  of  N^w 
Ilium,  which  claimed,  and  was  believed 
tin  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  to 
stand  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
(Strab^xiii.  p.  855j_.  Hither  Alexander 
also  ascended,  and  .sacrificed  to  Minerva 
(Annan,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  11;  Strab.  1.  s.  c). 
The  ruins  near  ^jim^'cjH^iive  miles  to 
the  south-east  of  Kuirb-ialcli,  or  the  lower 
castle  of  the  Dardanelles,  mark  the 
situation  of  New  Ilium.  (See  Leake's 
Asia  Minor,  p.  273.) 

The  question  of  the  situation  of  the 
Homeric  Ilium  scarcely  comes  within 
the  province  of  a  commentator  on  Hero- 
dotus. I  may  however  be  allowed  to 
express  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
views  of  those  who  distinguish  between 
Old  and  New  Ilium,  and  place  the 
former  at  Bunarhnsld,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.     (See  the  accompanying  map.) 

-  These  acts  are  "strange  if  true." 
They  may  have  been  done  to  conciliate 
the  .Asiatic  Greeks,  whose  defection 
was  feared  'infra,  chs.  51,  b'l).  Or  they 
may  have  been  acts  of  worship,  of 
which  the  Greeks  misunderstood,  or 
misrepresented,  the  true  character. 
The  Magi  would  be  as  little  likely  as 
the  Achtemenian  Persians,  to  sacrifice  to 
the  heroes  who  fell  at  Troy  and  to  the 


Trojan  Minerva. 

3  These  were  all  places  of  small  im- 
portance on  or  near  the  coast.  Rhoe- 
teum,  according  to  Strabo,  Avas  seven 
miles  from  Sigeum,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hellespont  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  859).  It 
was  situated  near  the  barrow  of  Ajax, 
which  is  still  a  marked  feature  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Trojan  plain.  Col. 
Leake  identifies  Rhocteum  with  the 
ruins  {Palco-Kastro)  near  It-Glielmes, 
which  stand  on  an  eminence  overlook- 
ing the  strait  (Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p. 
-75);  but  these  are  most  probably  tlie 
remains  of  Oijhryneum  (see  Geog.  Journ. 
vol.  xii.  p.  39),  which  was  said  to  have 
been  the  burial-place  of  Hector  (Aris- 
todem.  Theb.  Fr.  6).  Rhocteum  may 
have  occupied  the  hill  immediately 
opiDosite  the  tomb  of  Ajax,  where  there 
are  traces  of  a  town.  Concerning  the 
site  of  Dardanus,  vide  supra,  v.  117. 
*  Supra,  V.  122. 

^  The  remains  of  Abydos  lie  a  little 
north  of  the  uj^per  castle  of  the  Dar- 
danelles {Snltanieh-Kalesii),  between  the 
fort  and  the  extremity  of  the  promon- 
tory facing  Sestos.  They  are  so  slight 
that  Sir  C.  Fellows  passed  them  once 
without  pei'ceiving  them  (Asia  Minor, 
p.  80). 

*'  It  may  be  questioned  whether  by 
προΐξιί3ρη  λίθου  \ΐυκοΰ  a  throne  is 
intended,  and  not  rather  an  elevated 
plntfonn  whereon  the  king's  throne, 
which  he  carried  with  him  (infra,  viii. 
90),  was  to  be  placed.  Such  artificial 
platforms  are  found  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  (Layard's  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, p.  150).  Thrones  of  white  marble 
were  not,  however,  unknown  to  the 
Greeks.  (See  Walpole's  Turkey,  vol.  i. 
p.  310.) 


Λ.Α_      ^nx*-fi    Hi^. 
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bidding,  foi•  his  especial  use,  Xerxes  took  his  seat  on  it,  and, 
gazing  thence  upon  the  shore  below,  beheld  at  one  view  all  his 
land  forces  and  all  his  ships.  A^liile  thus  employed,  he  felt  a 
desire  to  behold  a  sailing-match  among  his  ships,  which  accord- 
ingly took  place,  and  was  won  by  the  Phcenicians  of  Sidon,  much 
to  the  joy  of  Xerxes,  who  was  delighted  alike  with  the  race  and 
with  his  army. 

45.  And  now,  as  he  looked  and  saw  the  whole  Hellespont 
covered  with  the  vessels  of  his  fleet,  and  all  the  shore  and  every 
plain  about  Abydos  as  full  as  possible  of  men,  Xerxes  congratu- 
lated himself  on  his  good  fortune ;  but  after  a  little  while,  he 
wept. 

46.  Then  Artabanus,  the  King's  uncle  (the  same  who  at  the 
first  so  freely  spake  his  mind  to  the  King,  and  advised  him  not 
to  lead  his  army  against  Greece),  Avhen  he  heard  that  Xerxes 
was  in  tears,  went  to  him,  and  said — 

"  ΗοΛΥ  different,  sire,  is  what  thou  art  now  doing,  from  Avhat 
thou  didst  a  little  Avhile  a2:o !  Then  thou  didst  congjratulate 
thyself ;  and  now,  behold !  thou  weepest." 

"There  came  upon  me,"  replied  he,  "a  sudden  pity,  >vhen 
I  thought  of  the  shortness  of  man's  life,  and  considered  that  of 
all  this  host,  so  numerous  as  it  is,  not  one  will  be  alive  when  a 
hundred  years  are  gone  by." 

"  And  yet  there  are  sadder  things  in  life  than  that,"  returned 
the  other.  "  Short  as  our  time  is,  there  is  no  man,  whether  it  be 
here  among  this  multitude  or  elsewhere,  who  is  so  happy,  as  not 
to  have  felt  the  wish — I  ^vill  not  say  once,  but  full  many  a  time 
— that  he  were  dead  rather  than  alive.  Calamities  fall  upon  us  ; 
sicknesses  vex  and  harass  us,  and  make  life,  short  though  it  be, 
to  appear  long.  So  death,  through  the  wretchedness  of  our  life, 
is  a  most  sweet  refuge  to  our  race :  and  God,  who  gives  us  the 
tastes  that  we  enjoy  of  pleasant  times,  is  seen,  in  his  very  gift,  to 
be  envious." 

47.  "  True,"  said  Xerxes ;  "  human  life  is  even  such  as  thou 
hast  painted  it,  0  Artabanus !  But  for  this  very  reason  let  us 
turn  our  thoughts  from  it,  and  not  dwell  on  Avhat  is  so  sad,  when 
pleasant  things  are  in  hand.  Tell  me  rather,  if  the  vision  which 
we  saw  had  not  appeared  so  plainly  to  thyself,  wouldst  thou 
have  been  still  of  the  same  mind  as  formerly,  and  have  continued 
to  dissuade  me  from  warring  against  Greece,  or  wouldst  thou  at 
this  time  think  differently  ?     Come  now,  tell  me  this  honestly." 

"0  King!"  replied  tlie  other,  "may  the  dream  which  hath 
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appeared  to  us  have  such  issue  as  we  Loth  desire  !  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  still  full  of  fear,  and  have  scarcely  power  to  control 
myself,  when  I  consider  all  our  dangers,  and  especially  when  I 
see  that  the  two  things  which  are  of  most  consequence  are  alike 
opposed  to  thee." 

48.  "  Thou  strange  man  ! "  said  Xerxes  in  reply — "  what,  I 
pray  thee,  are  the  two  things  thou  speakest  of?  Does  my  land 
army  seem  to  thee  too  small  in  number,  and  will  the  Greeks, 
thinkest  thou,  bring  into  the  field  a  more  numerous  host  ?  Or 
is  it  our  fleet  which  thou  deemest  weaker  than  theirs  ?  Or  art 
thou  fearful  on  both  accounts  ?  If  in  thy  judgment  we  fall  short 
in  either  respect,  it  were  easy  to  bring  together  with  all  speed 
another  armament." 

49.  "  0  king  !  "  said  Artabanus,  "  it  is  not  possible  that  a  man 
of  understanding  should  find  fault  with  the  size  of  thy  army  or 
the  number  of  thy  ships.  The  more  thou  addest  to  these,  the 
more  hostile  will  those  two  things,  whereof  I  spake,  become. 
Those  two  things  are  the  land  and  the  sea.  In  all  the  wide  sea 
there  is  not,  I  imagine,  anywhere  a  harbour  large  enough  to 
receive  thy  vessels,  in  case  a  storm  arise,  and  afibrd  them  a  sure 
protection.  And  yet  thou  wilt  want,  not  one  such  harbour  only, 
but  many  in  succession,  along  the  entire  coast  by  which  thou  art 
about  to  make  thy  advance.  In  default  then  of  such  harbours, 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  chances  rule  men,  and  not  men 
chances.  Such  is  the  first  of  the  two  dangers ;  and  now^  I  will 
speak  to  thee  of  the  second.  The  land  will  also  be  thine  enemy ; 
for  if  no  one  resists  thy  advance,  as  thou  proceedest  further  and 
further,  insensibly..4Lll.ured  onwards  (for  who  is  ever  sated  with 
success?),  thou  wit  find  it  more  and  more  hostile.  I  mean  this, 
that,  should  nothing  else  withstand  thee,  yet  the  mere  dis- 
tance, becoming  greater  as  time  goes  on,  will  at  last  produce  a 
famine.  Methinks  it  is  best  for  men,  when  they  take  counsel, 
to  be  timorous,  and  imagine  all  possible  calamities,  but  when 
the  time  for  action  comes,  then  to  deal  boldly." 

50.  Whereto  Xerxes  answered — "There  is  reason,  0  Arta- 
banus !  in  everything  which  thou  hast  said ;  but  I  pray  thee,  fear 
not  all  things  alike,  nor  count  up  every  risk.  For  if  in  each 
matter  that  comes  before  us  thou  wilt  look  to  all  possible 
chances,  never  wilt  thou  achieve  anything.  Far  better  is  it  to 
have  a  stout  heart  always,  and  suffer  one's  share  of  evils,  than  to 
be  ever  fearing  what  may  happen,  and  never  incur  a  mischance. 
Moreover,  if  thou  wilt  oppose  whatever  is  said  by  others,  without 
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thyself  showing  us  the  sure  course  Λvh^ch  we  ought  to  take,  thou 
art  as  likely  to  lead  us  into  failure  as  they  who  advise  differently  ; 
for   thou  art  but  on  a  par  with  them.     And  as  for  that  sure 
course,  how  canst  thou  show  it  us  when  thou  art  but  a  man  ?     I 
do  not  believe  thou  canst.     Success  for  the  most  jDart  attends 
those  who  act  boldly,  not  those  λυΙιο  weigh  everything,  and  are 
slack  to  venture.     Thou  seest  to  how  great  a  height  the  power 
of  Persia  has  now  reached — never  Avould  it  have  grown  to  this 
point  if  they  who  sate  upon  the  throne  before  me  had  been  like- 
minded  Avith  thee,  or  even,  though  not  like-minded,  had  listened 
to  councillors  of  such  a  spirit.     'Twas  by  brave  ventures  that 
they  extended  their  sway ;  for  great  empires  can  only  be  con- 
quered by  great   risks.      AVe  follow  then  the  example  of  our 
fathers  in  making  this  march ;  and  we  set  forward  at  the  best 
season  of  the  year;  so,  Avhen  we  have  brought  Europe  under 
us,  we  shall  return,  without  suffering  from  Avant  or  experiencing 
any  other  calamity.     For  while  on  the  one  hand  we  carry  vast 
stores  of  provisions  with  us,  on  the  other  we  shall  have  the  grain 
of  all  the  countries  and  nations  that  we  attack ;  since  our  march 
is  not  directed  against  a  pastoral  people,  but  against  men  who 
are  tillers  of  the  giOund." 

51.  Then  said  Artabanus — "If,  sire,  thou  art  determined 
that  we  shall  not  fear  anything,  at  least  hearken  to  a  counsel 
Avhich  I  wish  to  offer  ;  for  when  the  matters  in  hand  are  so  many, 
one  cannot  but  have  much  to  say.  Thou  knowest  that  Cyrus 
the  son  of  Cambyses  reduced  and  made  tributary  to  the  Persians 
all  the  race  of  the  lonians,  except  only  those  of  Attica."  Now 
my  advice  is,  that  thou  on  no  account  lead  forth  these  men 
against  their  fathers ;  ^  since  we  are  well  able  to  overcome  them 
without  such  aid.  Their  choice,  if  we  take  them  with  us  to  the 
Avar,  lies  between  showing  themselves  the  most  wicked  of  men 
by  helping  to  enslave  their  fatherland,  or  the  most  righteous  by 
joining  in  the  struggle  to  keep  it  free.  If  then  they  choose  the 
side  of  injustice,  they  Avill  do  us  but  scant  good ;  while  if  they 
determine  to  act  justly,  they  may  greatly  injure  our  host.  Lay 
thou  to  heart  the  old  provei-b,  Avhich  says  truly,  '  The  beginning 
and  end  of  a  matter  arc  not  always  seen  at  once.'  " 

52.  "Artabanus,"  answered  Xerxes,  "there  is  nothing  in  all 
that  thou  hast  said,  wherein  thou  art  so  wholly  wrong  as  in  this, 


7  This,  of  course,  was  not  true;  but     of  Euroj^e  except  tbe  Athenians, 
the    Persians    might    not    unnaturally  ^  Vide  infra,  viii.  2'J,  where  Therais- 

be  supposed  ignorant  of  all  the  lonians     tocles  makes  use  of  the  same  argument. 
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tliat  tliou  suspectest  the  faith  of  the  lonians.  Have  they  not 
given  us  the  surest  proof  of  their  attachment, — a  proof  which 
thou  didst  thyself  witness,  and  likewise  all  those  who  fought 
with  Darius  against  the  Scythians  ?  When  it  lay  Avholly  with 
them  to  save  or  to  destroy  the  entire  Persian  army,  they  dealt 
by  us  honourably  and  Avith  good  faith,  and  did  us  no  hurt  at  all. 
Besides,  they  will  leave  behind  them  in  our  country  their  wives, 
their  cliildren,  and  their  properties — can  it  then  be  conceived 
that  they  will  attempt  rebellion  ?  Have  no  fear,  therefore,  on 
tliis  score ;  but  keep  a  l^rave  heart  and  uphold  my  house  and 
emph-e.     To  thee,  and  thee  only,  do  I  intrust  my  sovereignty." 

53,  After  Xerxes  had  thus  spoken,  and  had  sent  Artabauus 
away  to  return  to  Susa,  lie  summoned  before  him  all  the  Per- 
sians of  most  repute,  and  Avheu  they  appeared,  addressed  them 
in  these  words  :— 

"  Persians,  I  have  brought  you  together  because  I  Avished  to 
exhort  you  to  behave  bravely,  and  not  to  sully  with  disgrace  the 
former  achievements  of  the  Persian  people,  wliich  are  very  great 
and  famous.  Rather  let  us  one  and  all,  singly  and  jointly,  exert 
ourselves  to  the  uttermost;  for  the  matter  wherein  we  are 
engaged  concerns  the  common  weal.  Strain  every  nerve,  then, 
I  beseech  you,  in  this  war.  Brave  Avarriors  are  the  men  we 
march  against,  if  report  says  true ;  and  such  that,  if  we  conquer 
them,  there  is  not  a  people  in  all  the  world  which  will  venture 
thereafter  to  withstand  our  arms.  And  now  let  us  offer  prayers 
to  the  gods^  who  watch  over  the  Avelfare  of  Persia,  and  then 
cross  the  channel." 

54.  All  that  day  the  preparations  for  the  passage  continued ; 
and  on  the  morrow  they  burnt  all  kinds  of  spices  upon  the 
bridges,  and  strewed  the  way  with  myrtle-boughs,  while  they 
Avaited  anxiously  for  the  sun,  which  they  hoped  to  see  as  he  rose. 
And  now  the  sun  appeared ;  and  Xerxes  took  a  golden  goblet 
and  poured  from  it  a  libation  into  the  sea,  praying  the  while 
with  his  face  turned  to  the  sun,^  "  that  no  misfortune  might  befal 

^  Orinuzd   is    spoken   of  tbiOughout  tinct  deities.     Gods  whose  business  it 

the  Inscriptions  as    "the   chief  of  the  is    to   guard  the    king's   house   {vithiya 

gods"    Qnathista    Baganam),    or    "the  δαί/ύΛα;  are  mentioned ;  but  national  dei- 

great   God "    {Baga  vazarka)  ;    and   the  ties  are  nowhei-e  indicated. 
"other  gods"  {(uiiya  hagaha)  are  often  '   No    indication   of    the   woi'ship    of 

associated  with  him.     The  representa-  Mithra  has   yet  been  found  in  the  iu- 

tion  of   Herodotus  is  therefoi-e  so   far  scriptions  of  Xerxes, — none  indeed  until 

correct;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the    time    of    Artaxerxes    Ochus,    the 

the  Persians  had  the  notion  ascribed  to  fouj-th  in  descent  from•  that  monarch, 

them  in  this  place,  of  a  special  super-  The  records  however  of  the  intervening 

inteudence  of  different  countries  by  dis-  period  are  almost  a  blank  ;    and  on  the 
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]iim  sucli  as  to  hinder  his  conquest  of  Europe,  until  he  had 
penetrated  to  its  uttermost  boundaries."  After  he  had  prayed, 
he  cast  the  golden  cup  into  the  Hellespont,  and  with  it  a  golden 
bowl,  and  a  Persian  sword  of  the  kind  which  they  call  acinaces? 
I  cannot  say  for  certain  whether  it  Avas  as  an  offering 'to  the  sun- 
god  that  he  threw  these  things  into  the  deep,  or  whetlier  lie  had 
repented  of  having  scourged  the  Hellespont,  and  thought  by  his 
gifts  to  make  amends  to  the  sea  for  what  he  had  done. 

55.  When,  however,  his  offerings  were  made,  the  army  began 
to  cross  ;  and  the  foot-soldiers,  with  the  horsemen,  passed  over 
by  one  of  the  bridges — that  (namely)  which  lay  towards  the 
Euxine — while  the  sumpter-beasts  and  the  camp-followers  passed 
by  the  other,  which  looked  on  the  Egean.  Foremost  went  the 
Ten  Thousand  Persians,  all  Avearing  garlands  upon  their  heads ; 
and  after  them  a  mixed  multitude  of  many  nations.  These 
crossed  upon  the  first  day. 


whole  it  is  not  improbable  that,  so 
early  as  the  reigu  of  Xerxes,  the  cnltns 
was  fully  established.  A  revei-ential 
regard  for  Mithra  seems  to  have  been  a 
pai-t  of  the  religion  brought  by  the 
Arians  from  their  primitive  country. 
(See  vol.  i.  Essay  v.  p.  349.) 

-  The  Persian  acinaces  was  a  short 
sword,  not  a  scymitar.  It  was  straight, 
not  curved,  as  Josephus  expressly  de- 
clares (Ant.  Jud.  XX.  7,  §  lu).     liepre- 


seutations  of  it  abound  in  the  Perse- 
politan  and  other  sculptures.  It  is  seen 
hanging  in  its  sheatli,  at  the  wearer's 
riild  side  (Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  4),  in  the 
figures  of  attendants,  while  in  those 
supposed  to  represent  Mithra  (see  wood- 
cut above,  and  compare  F.  Lajard's 
C'ulte  de  Mithras,  a  magnificent  work!), 
it  appears  out  of  its  scabbard.  A  simi- 
lar poniard  is  worn  commonly  by  the 
Persians  of  the  present  day. 
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On  the  next  day  the  horsemen  began  the  passage ;  and  with 
them  went  the  soldiers  who  carried  their  spears  with  the  point 
downwards,  garlanded,  like  the  Ten  Thousand ;  — then  came 
the  sacred  horses  and  the  sacred  chariot;  nest  Xerxes  with 
his  lancers  and  the  thousand  horse ;  then  the  rest  of  the  army. 
At  the  same  time  the  ships  sailed  over  to  the  opposite  shore. 
According,  however,  to  another  account  which  I  have  heard,  the 
King  crossed  the  last. 

56.  As  soon  as  Xerxes  had  reached  the  European  side,  he 
stood  to  contemplate  his  army  as  they  crossed  under  the  lash.^ 
And  the  crossing  continued  during  seven  days  and  seven  nights, 
Avitliout  rest  or  pause.  'Tis  said  that  here,  after  Xerxes  had 
made  the  passage,  a  Hellespontian  exclaimed — 

"  Why,  Ο  Jove,  dost  thou,  in  the  likeness  of  a  Persian  man, 
and  with  the  name  of  Xerxes  instead  of  thine  ΟΛνη,  lead  the 
Avhole  race  of  mankind  to  the  destruction  of  Greece  ?  It  would 
have  been  as  easy  for  thee  to  destroy  it  without  their  aid  !  " 

57.  When  the  whole  army  had  crossed,  and  the  troops  \vere 
now  upon  their  march,  a  strange  prodigy  appeared  to  them, 
Avhereof  the  king  made  no  account,  though  its  meaning  was  not 
difficult  to  conjecture.  Now  the  prodigy  was  this: — a  mare 
brought  forth  a  hare.  Hereby  it  was  shown  plainly  enough, 
that  Xerxes  would  lead  forth  his  host  against  Greece  with 
mighty  pomp  and  splendour,  but,  in  order  to  reach  again  the 
spot  from  which  he  set  out,  would  have  to  run  for  his  life. 
There  had  also  been  another  portent,  while  Xerxes  was  still  at 
Sardis — a  mule  dropped  a  foal,  neither  male  nor  female ;  *  but 
this  likewise  was  disregarded. 

58.  So  Xerxes,  despising  the  omens,  marched  forwards ;  and 
his  land  army  accompanied  him.  But  the  fleet  held  an  opposite 
course,  and,  sailing  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  made  its 
way  along  the  shore.  Thus  the  fleet  proceeded  westward, 
making  for  Cape  Sarpedon,•'  where  the  orders  Avere  that  it 
should  await  the  coming  up  of  the  troops ;  but  the  land  army 

3    Supra,  ch.  22,  note  ».  of  men,    are   the   cause   of    his   ready 

"*    "Mulus   muliim  peperit    genitalia  faith, 

habentem    turn     maris    turn    femintc  ;  ^  This  passage  alone  sufficiently  de- 

superiora  autem  masculina  erant."    The  termiues  the  position  of  Cape  Sarpedon. 

ci-edulity  of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  The    point   where  the    fleet   and  army 

portents  is  certainly  great.     He  relates  would  naturally  reunite,  and  the  only 

these   witliout   the   slightest    doubt   of  important     promontory    between     the 

their   reality.       His    knowledge    of  the  Hellespont  and  Doriscus,  is  the  modern 

Λvouderful  things  that  do  occur,  and  his  Cape  Grcmea.     The  Scholiast  on  Apol- 

belief  in  the  frequent  active  interposi-  louius  Rhodius  (i.  922)    indicates  this 

tion  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  affairs  site. 
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marched  eastward  along  the  Chersonese,  leaving  on  the  right 
the  tomb  of  Helle,*'  the  daughter  of  Athamas,  arid  on  the  left 
the  city  of  Cardia.  Having  passed  through  the  town  which  is 
called  Agora,^  they  skirted  the  shores  of  the  Gnlf  of  Melas,  and 
then  crossed  the  river  3Ielas,  whence  the  gulf  takes  its  name,^ 
the  Avaters  of  which  they  found  too  scanty  to  supply  the  host. 
From  this  point  their  march  was  to  the  west ;  and  after  passing 
^Έηο8,^  an  ^olian  settlement,  and  likcAvise  Lake  Stentoris,^  they 
came  to  Doriscus.^ 

59.  The  name  Doriscus  is  given  to  a  beach  and  a  vast  plain 
npon  the  coast  of  Thrace,  through  the  middle  of  which  flows  the 
strong  stream  of  the  Hebrus.  Here  was  the  royal  fort  which  is 
likewise  called  Doriscus,  where  Darius  had  maintained  a  Persian 
garrison  ever  since  the  time  when  he  attacked  the  Scythians. 
This  place  seemed  to  Xerxes  a  convenient  spot  for  reviewing 
and  numbering  his  soldiers ;  which  things  accordingly  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do.  The  sea-captains,  who  had  brought  the  fleet  to 
Doriscus,  were  ordered  to  take  the  vessels  to  the  beach  adjoining, 
where  Sale  stands,  a  city  of  the  Samothracians,  and  Zone, 
another  citv.^     The  beach  extends  to  Serrheum,*  the  well-known 


^  The  more  general  tradition  was  that 
Helle  fell  into  the  sea  to  which  she 
gave  her  name  (Apollod.  i.  ix.  §  5)  ; 
but  according  to  some,  she  arrived  in 
the  Cliersonese,  and  died  there; — Hel- 
lanicus  (Fr.  88)  says  at  Pactya.  ΛΥβ 
may  conclude  that  the  tomb  shown  as 
hei'S  was  near  this  city,  which  was  on 
the  east  coast,  and  so  to  the  right  of 
the  army. 

'  This  place  is  mentioned  by  Scylax 
(Peripl.  p.  68)  as  lying  between  Pactya 
and  Cardia ;  and  by  Demosthenes  as 
marking,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the 
boundary  of  the  Chersonese  to  the 
nortli  (de  Halones.  §  40,  p.  9j).  Appa- 
rently therefore  it  occupied  the  site  of 
Lysimachia,  which  became  Hexamilium 
(Ptol.  Geogr.  iii.  11),  and  is  now  Jlcxa- 
ΊΐΐίΙί  (vide  supra,  vi.  'Λ'.),  note  -). 

^  Supra,  vi.  41,  note  7. 

®  .^nos  retains  its  name  almost  uu- 
chauged  in  the  modern  Enos  (lat. 
40'^  45',  long.  26='  4').  It  was  a  place 
of  considerable  strength  (Liv.  xxx.  16). 
According  to  Stephen  (ad  voc.)  it  was 
once  called  Apsynthus,  and  was  a  colony 
from  Cuma.  Ephorus  however  asserted 
that  the  fh-st  settlement  was  made  from 
Alopeconnesus  in  the  Chersonese,  colo- 
nists being  afterward  added  from 
Ciima    and    Mitylene    (Fr.    7ό).      The 


ancient  name  of  iEnos  was  Poltyobria 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  462 ;  Steph.  Byz.  sub 
voc),  from  which  arose  the  stories  of 
King  Poltys  (Apollod.  ii.  v.  §  9  ;  Plu- 
tarch, Apophtheg.  ii.  p.  174,  C). 

'  Pliny  seems  to  have  read  Μμίνα  for 
λίμνην  in  this  passage— at  least  he 
speaks  of  a  "partus  Stentoris"  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  and  yEnos 
(H.N.  iv.  11)  ;  but  Herodotus  appears 
to  intend  the  vast  lake  or  marsh  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Hebrus  (Maritza),  near 
its  mouth,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  this  district. 
So  Kiepert  rightly  judges  (_Karte  von 
Hellas,  Blatt  v.). 

-  Supra,  V.  98,  note  ^. 

3  Zond  is  mentioned  by  several  an- 
cient writers,  from  Hecataius  dov/n- 
Λvards  (Hecat.  Fr.  132  ;  Scyl.  Peripl. 
p.  65  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  l.s.  c. ;  Pomp.  Mela, 
ii.  2  ;  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  29)  ;  but  the 
name  of  Sale  is  not  found  elsewhere. 
This  latter  city  had  probably  perished 
before  the  time  of  Alexander.  Zone 
Λvas  not  a  jilace  of  any  consequence  ;  but 
it  acquired  some  celebrity  from  the 
tradition  which  made  it  the  scene  of 
the  famous  miracle  of  Orpheus  (see 
Apollouius  and  Mela,  1.  s.  c. ;  compare 
also  the  Scholiast  on  Nicander,  p.  23), 

*    Serrhuum    is    undoubtedly    Cape 
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promontory ;  the  whole  district  in  former  times  was  inhabited 
by  the  Ciconians.'^  Here  tlicn  the  captains  were  to  bring  their 
ships,  and  to  haul  them  ashore  for  refitting,  while  Xerxes  at 
Doriscus  was  employed  in  numbering  the  soldiers. 

00.  What  the  exact  number  of  the  troops  of  each  nation  was 
I  cannot  say  with  certainty — for  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  one 
— but  the  whole  land  army  together  was  found  to  amount  to 
one  million  seΛ"en  hundred  thousand  men.  The  manner  in 
Λvhich  the  numbering  took  place  was  the  following.  A  body  of 
ten  thousand  men  Λvas  brought  to  a  certain  place,  and  the  men 
were  made  to  stand  as  close  together  as  possible  ;  after  which  a 
circle  was  drawn  around  them,,  and  the  men  were  let  go  :  then 
where  the  cii'cle  had  been,  a  fence  was  built  about  the  height  of 
a  man's  middle  ;  and  the  enclosure  was  filled  continually  Avitli 
fresh  troops,  till  the  Λvhole  army  had  in  this  way  been  numbered. 
When  the  numbering  was  over,  the  troops  were  drawn  up 
according  to  their  several  nations. 

01.  Now  these  were  the  nations  that  took  part  in  this  expedi- 
tion.^ The  Persians,  who  wore  on  their  heads  the  soft  hat  called 
the  tiara,"  and  about  their  bodies,  tunics  with  sleeves,  of  divers 


Muhri.  It  lay  east  of  Mesambria,  as  is 
apparent  both  from  the  present  passage 
and  from  another  further  on  (infra, 
ch.  108).  Phuy  (Ή.  N.  iv.  11)  and 
Appian  (de  Bell.  Civ.  iv.  p.  648)  give 
the  name  of  Serrheum  to  the  mountain, 
which  causes  the  coast  to  pi'oject  at 
this  point;  and  Livy  (ssxi.  16)  applies 
it  to  a  fortified  post  built  here  to  com- 
mand the  coast-road.  This  last  is  the 
SeppeToi/  τύχο$  of  Stephen  (sub  voc. 
Ί,ΐρρΰον). 

^  The  Ciconians  were  among  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  early  Thraciau  tribes. 
Homer  represents  them  as  inhabiting 
this  same  tract  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war  (Odyss.  ix.  39-59).  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  when  Xerxes 
made  his  expedition,  they  were  still 
masters  of  a  portion  of  the  country 
near  this  coast  (infra,  chs.  108  and 
110).  At  one  time  their  limits  seem  to 
have  extended  eastward  even  beyond 
tiie  Hebrus  (see  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  11, 
"  Os  Hebri;  portus  Stentoris  ;  Oppidum 
j3inos  .  .  .  Ciconum  quondam  regio  ;" 
and  compai-e  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  520-525). 
After  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  they 
disappear  from  history. 

•*  Many  people  of  Asia  and  Africa  are 
I'epresented  in  the  Egyptian  sculjitures; 
and  as  some  of  them  were  doubtless  in 


the  army  of  Xerxes,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  compare  their  armature  with 
that  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (see  pp. 
46,  47,  and  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  199). 
There  is  no  appearance  of  the  amentum 
(άγκύλτ?),  or  thong  for  throwing  the 
spear,  in  any  of  those  subjects  ;  though 
there  is  a  kind  of  thong  which  fitted 
into  a  notch  at  the  end  of  the  fishing- 
spears  of  the  Egyptians  ;  but  the  amen- 
tum passed  round  the  shaft  about  half 
way  down,  and  \vas  sometimes  left  on  it 
when  thrown ;  as  when  Philopoeaien 
was  wounded  by  a  javelin  that  passed 
through  both  his  thighs. 

Those  in  No.  I.  are — 1.  the  Shaire- 
tana  ;    2.  the  Tokari ;    3.  the  Sh  . .  . .  ; 

4.  the  Rebo. 

In  No.  II.  are — 5.  a  man  of  Pount ; 

6.  Chiefs  of  Shari  ;  7.  the  Rot-h-no,  and 
one  of  their  women. 

In  No.  III. — 1.  a  man  of  Kufa;  2  to 

5.  some  of  the  Khita  (Hittites  ?;. 

In  No.  IV.  are — 5.  a  man  of  Asmaor 
(Samaria  ?) ;    6.  of  Lemun  (Lebanon  ?); 

7.  of  Kanana  or  Kannan  (Canaan)  ;  8,  9. 
Blacks  of  Dar-sus  and  Dar-Ao  ?;  and 
10,  11.  Chiefs  of  Cush  (Ethiopia).— 
[G.  W.] 

'  The  hat  or  cap  here  described,  and 
called  by  Herodotus  indifferently  κυρ- 
βασία  (v.  49)  and  τιάρα,  seems  to  be  the 
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colours,  having  iron  scales  npon  them  like  the  scales  of  a  fish.' 
Their  legs  were  protected  by  trousers ;  and  they  bore  wicker 
shields  for  bucklers ;  their  quivers  hanging  at  their  backs,^  and 
their  arms  being  a  short  spear,  a  bow  of  uncommon  size,  and 
arrows  of  reed.  They  liad  likewise  daggers  suspended  from  their 
girdles  along  their  right  thighs.  Otanes,  the  ilither  of  Xerxes' 
wife,  Amestris,'  was  their  leader.  This  people  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  in  ancient  times  by  the  name  of  Cephenians ;  but 
they  called  themselves  and  were  called  by  their  neighbours, 
Artseans.^     It  was  not  till  Perseus,  the  son  of  Jove  and  Danae, 


same  witli  the  plain  "  round-topped 
cap,  projecting  at  the  top  a  little  over 
the  brows, "  which  Ϊ3  the  ordinary  head- 
dress of  those  who  wear  the  Persian 
costume  in  the  sculptures  of  Persepolis. 
A  representation  has  been  already  given 
(vol.  i.  p.  221).  lu  other  respects  the 
description  of  Herodotus  does  not  show 
any  great  correspondence  Avith  the 
Persepolitan  representations.  The  wea- 
jDons  indeed  are  the  same.  The  spear, 
the  bow,  the  quiver  pendant  at  the 
back,  and  the  dagger  hanging  fi'om  the 
girdle  on  the  right  side,  are  all  found. 
The  spears  however  are  not  remarkably 
short,  being  little  less  than  the  length 


of  the  Greek,  i.  e.  about  seven  feet ;  nor 
are  the  bows  long,  but  what  we  should 
call  very  short,  namely  about  t/u-ce 
feet.  Coats  of  scale  armour,  common 
in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  are  nowhere 
found.  Trousers  are  worn,  but  no 
shield  resembling  our  author's  descrip- 
tion of  the  yeppov  (infra,  ix.  62).  The 
only  shield  found  is  very  like  the  Boeo- 
tian. Herodotus  probably  describes 
the  Persian  costume  of  his  ov:n  dan,  as 
does  Xenophon  that  of  his  (Cyrop.  vii, 
i.  §  2  ;  compare  Auab.  i.  viii.  ^  oj. 
The  subjoined  figures,  which  are  Perse- 
politan, Λνϋΐ  illustrate  this  note. 


^  Compare  infra,  ix.  22. 

"  See  Schweighffiuser's  Lex.  Herod, 
sub  voc.  ΰττ6. 

1  Ctesias  says  fExc.  Pers.  §  20)  that 
Amestris  Avas  the  daughter  of  Onophas, 
or  Anaphes,  who  was  the  son  of  Otanes 
the  conspirator  (infra,  ch.  u2).  He 
hovi'ever  names  the  conspirator  Onophas 
(^  14),  so  that  he  i-eally  agrees  with 
Herodotus  in  everything  except  the 
name. 

-  Stephen  of  Byzantium  gives  several 
accounts  of  this  word.  Arta^a,  he  says, 
wils,  according  to  Hellanicus,  the  name 
of  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Persians, 
λυΙιο  were  called  Arttcans  on  that  ac- 
count— an  explanation  which  leaves  the 


real  origin  and  import  of  the  term 
untouched  (of.  Steph.  Byz.  sub  voc. 
ΆρταΓα).  Again,  he  says,  the  Persians 
called  ' '  men "  in  old  times  Artwi,  as 
the  Greeks  called  them  "  heroes,"  where 
Artwi  seems  confounded  with  Arii. 
Finally  he  connects  the  prefix  άρτα  in 
Artaxerxes,  Artabazus,  &c.,  with  Ar'| 
tiuan,  Λvhich  would  give  the  meaning  of; 
"great"  (see  above,  vol.  iii.  p.  44,3,  ad,' 
voc.  Art^us).  Lassen  agi-ees  with  this! 
(Keilinschriften,  p.  102).  Perhaps  the 
most  probable  account  that  can  be  given 
of  the  name  "  Artajans"  is  the  follow- 1 
ing.  It  stands  for  the  Afarti  of  the 
Seythic  tablets,  whicli  is  not  an  Arian 
name  at  all,  but  the  old  Seythic  title  for 
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visited  Cepheus  the  son  of  Belus,  and,  marrying  his  daughter 
Andromeda,  had  by  her  a  son  called  Perses  (whom  he  left  behind 
him  in  the  country  because  Cepheus  had  no  male  offspring),  that 
the  nation  took  from  this  Perses  the  name  of  Persians.^ 

G2.  The  Medes  had  exactly  the  same  equipment  as  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  indeed  the  dress  common  to  both  is  not  so  much 
Persian  as  Median.*  They  had  for  commander  Tigranes,  of  the 
race  of  the  Achasmenids.  These  Medes  were  called  anciently 
by  all  people  Arians ;  ^  but  when  Medea,  the  Colchian,  came  to 
them  from  Athens,  they  changed  their  name.  Such  is  the 
account  which  they  themselves  give.^ 

The  Cissians  Avere  equijjped  in  the  Persian  fashion,  except  in 
one  respect : — they  wore  on  theii'  heads,  instead  of  hats,  fiUets.'' 
Anaphes,  the  son  of  Otanes,  commanded  them. 

The  Hyrcanians  ^  were  likewise  armed  in  the  same  way  as  the 


the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Susiana,  and 
(probably)  of  Persia  Proper  —  which 
appears  in  hiter  times  under  the  foi'ms 
of  Iberi,  perhaps  of  Albanians,  and 
again  of  Avars  or  Abars — all  Turanian 
races.  (See  As.  Soc.  Journ.  vol.  xv.  p.  4; 
and  again  pp.  234-236.)  The  Persians 
were  thus  Artpeans  only  in  the  same 
sense  that  we  are  Britons;  the  title  was 
first  ethnic;  then  territorial,  as  Hellani- 
cus  said ;  it  belonged  really  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  region  in  cμ^estion  before 
the  Persians  invaded  it. 

3  Vide  infra,  ch.  150.  I  can  discern  no 
ray  of  truth  in  the  fables  respecting  Per- 
seus. Belus,  king  of  Egypt  ( !),  Cepheus 
his  son,  king  of  Ethiopia  (!),  and  Perses, 
the  gi'andson  of  the  latter,  who  proceeds 
from  Ethiopia  to  Persia,  and  there  be- 
comes the  progenitor  of  the  Persian 
kings  (!),  contradict  all  that  is  known 
of  these  counti'ies,  either  historically  or 
ethnologically  (see  Apollod.  ii.  i.  §  4; 
and  iv.  §  3  ;  compare  above,  vi.  54, 
note  β ;  and  see  also  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's 
note  ^  on  Book  ii.  ch.  91). 

''  Compare  Book  i.  ch.  135,  where  the 
adoption  by  the  Persians  of  the  ordinary 
Median  costume  is  mentioned.  It  ap- 
pears by  this  passage  that  they  likewise 
adopted  their  military  equipment. 

^  See  Appendix  to  Book  i.  Essay  iii.  §  1 . 

^  It  is  evident  that  the  Oriental  na- 
tions 'in  the  time  of  Herodotus  were  not 
unwilling  to  claim  a  connexion  with  the 
flourishing  and  powerful  Greek  people, 
with  Λvhom  tbey  had  i-ecently  made 
acquaintance.  The  Egyptians  accepted 
the  story  of  Danaus  (ii.  91),  and  main- 

VOL.  IV. 


tained  that  they  conferred  favours  on 
Menelaus  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war 
(ii.  118,  119).  The  Persians  declared 
they  got  their  name  from  Perseus  (vi. 
54),  and  the  Medes  theii-s  from  Medea! 
I  doubt  if  truth  of  awj  kind  is  hidden  j 
under  these  fictions,  which  seem  to  me 
rather  the  produce  of  unscrupulous  ser- 
vihty.  _  1 

'  The  μίτρα,  which  was  worn  also 
by  the  Cyprian  princes  in  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  (infra,  ch.  90),  and  by  the  Baby- 
lonians as  part  of  their  ordinary  costume 
(supra,  i.  195),  was  regarded  both  by 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  token  of 
eff'eminacy  (Aristoph.  Thesm.  898,  ed. 
Bothe;  Virg.  ^n.  iv.  216).  It  is  gene- 
I'ally  thought  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
turban  (see  Diet,  of  Antiq.  s.  v.  Calan- 
tica;  Scott  and  Liddell,  Lex.  s.  v.  μΐ- 
τρά) ;  but  this  is  uncertain.  It  may 
perhaps  have  been  a  mere  band  or  fillet, 
such  as  the  Assyrian  sculptures  assign 
to  the  people  in  question. 


ΛΙ  t 

Susianian  Head-dress. 

^  On  the  Hyrcanians,  and  the  other 
obscure  tribes  here  mentioned,  see  the 
Appendix,  Essay  i.  pp.  160  et  seqq. 
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Persians.     Their  leader   was   Megapanus,  the   same  who  Avas 
afterwards  satrap  of  Babylon. 

63.  The  Assyrians  went  to  the  war  with  helmets  upon  their 
heads  made  of  brass,  and  plaited  in  a  strange  fashion  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  describe.  They  carried  shields,  lances,  and  daggers 
very  like   the  Egyptian ;  ^    but  in   addition,  they  had  Avooden 


"  The  Assyrians  do  not  appear  from 
the  niounments  to  have  been  armed  like 
the  Egj'ptiaus.  The  "  spears  and  dag- 
gers" (see  woodcuts  in  n.  on  Bk.  ix. 
ch.  .32)  may  have  been  similar,  but  the 
"  shields "  of  the  Egyptians  wei^e  of 
peculiar  shape,  and  remarkable  for  a 
small  eii'cular  depression  instead  of  a 
boss  (No.  1).  They  were  a  wooden 
frame,  sometimes  covered  with  bull's 
hide,   and   bound   round  the  rim  Avith 


metal.  Their  form,  round  at  the  sum- 
mit, and  squai'ed  at  the  base  (Nos.  I, 
and  II.),  is  still  retained  in  that  used  at 
the  present  day  by  the  people  of  Bornou. 
(See  Denham  and  Clapperton,  p.  lOG.) 
The  dagger  was  sometimes  used  for 
stabbing  downwards.  (No.  III.)  The 
hair,  in  a  mass  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  bovmd  by  a  fillet,  as  worn  by  the 
Assyrians,  is  commonly  given  to  Asiatics 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments. — [G.  W.] 


No.  I. 


No.  U. 
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clubs  knotted  with  iron,  and  linen  corselets.^"  This  people, 
whom  the  Greeks  call  Syrians,  are  called  Assyrians  by  the 
barbarians.^  The  Chaldaians^  served  in  their  ranks,  and  they 
had  for  commander  Otaspes,  the  son  of  Artachaius. 


'"  This  description  agrees 
tolerably,  but  not  quite  ex- 
actly, with  the  costume  seen  in 
the  sculptures.  The  difference 
is  not  surprising,  as  the  latest 
sculptures  are  at  least  two  cen- 
turies earlier  than  the  time  of 
Xerxes.  The  warriors  wear,  for 
the  most  part,  metal  helmets, 
some  of  which  have  been  found 
entire.  They  are  made  of  ii'on, 
not  of  brass  or  copper  (Layard's 
Nineveh,  vol.  ii.  p.  339),  and 
have  no  appearance  about  them 
of  any  twisted  or  plaited  work. 
The  woodcuts  (p.  52)  give  the 
chief  varieties. 

Their  ordinary  offensive  wea- 
pons are  the  spear,  the  bow, 
the  sword,  the  battle-axe,  and 
the  dagger.  The  club,  such  as 
HeiOdotus  describes  it,  no- 
where appears ;  but  its  place  is 
taken  by  a  sort  of  mace,  not  unlike  the 
Egyptian.  (See  overleaf.)  It  is  not 
very  clear  whether  they  have  corse- 
lets, but  their  shields,  which  are  gene- 
generally  round,  but  sometimes  oblong, 
and  of  a  great  size,  are  very  conspicuous. 
One  of  the  latter  is  given  (infra,  ix.  62) 
as  an  illustration  of  the  Persian  yeppov. 
See  p.  52  for  some  of  the  most  common 
forms. 

1  "Syrian"  and  "Assyrian"  are  in 
reality  -two  entirely  tliffei'ent  words, 
"kjjjiaja"  is  nothing  but  a  variant  of 
"T^jl^ian."  The  Greeks  when  they  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  country 
between  Asia  Minor  and  Egyj^t,  found 
the  people  of  Tyre  ( Tzur)  predominant 
there,  and  from  Tliem^  called  the  country 
in  which  they  dwelt  Syria  (for  Tsyria, 
which  was  beyond  their  powers  of  arti- 
culation). Afterwards,  when  they  heard 
of  the  Assyrians,  they  supposed  the 
name  to'^ISethe  same,  though  it  had 
really  a  very  different  sound  and  oi-igin. 
Hence  the  use  of  the  term  'S.vpiriyeves  by 
the  Delphic  oracle  (vii.  140),  and  of 
'Svpiov  by  .^schylus  (Pers.  86),  where 
"  Assyrian  "  is  plainly  intended.  Hero- 
dotus seems  to  have  been  the  first  writer 
who  took  notice  of  the  fact,  that  the 
great  people  of  Upper  Mesopotamia 
called  themselves,  not  Syrians,  but 
Assyrians.       The     confusion     however 


No.  III. 

continued  after  his  time.  Xenophou, 
though  sometimes  drawing  the  dis- 
tinction, which  Herodotus  practically 
makes,  between  the  two  terms  (see 
note  ^  on  Book  i.  ch.  6),  as  for  instance 
in  the  Cyroptedia  (i.  i.  4,  and  i.  v.  2), 
yet  in  many  places  carelessly  uses  "Sy- 
rian" for  "Assyrian"  (Cyrop.  v.  iv.  51; 
VI.  ii.  19;  vili.  vii.  20,  &:c.).  Scylax,  on 
the  other  hand,  calls  the  Cappadocians 
"Assyrians"  (p.  80),  an  epithet  to 
which  they  could  not  possibly  be  en- 
titled ;  yet  in  this  he  is  followed  by 
Dionysius  Periegetes  (1.  772),  Arriau 
(Fr.  48),  and  others.  "  Syrian"  again 
is  used  for  "Assyrian"  by  the  Latin 
writers,  Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  12),  Mela  (i. 
11),  &c. 

The  difference  between  the  two  words 
will  be  seen  most  plainly  by  reference 
to  the  original  languages.     The  root  of  ι 
"  Syrian  "  is  in  Hebrew  "I-IV  {Tzw•);  the  f 
root  of  "Assyrian "is  "l-IEJ'N    {A^shu').  \ 
A  still  greater  distinction  is  found  in  J 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  where  Assyria 
is  called  As-snr,  while  the  Tyrians  are 
the  Tsur-ra-i/a,  the  characters  used  being 
entirely  different.     With  respect  to  ori- 
ginal meaning,  Tzw  seems  to  be  rightly 
explained   as   so    called  from  the  rock 
(")•1^)    on  which  the  town  was  built; 
Asshm•  is  perhaps  to  be  connected  with 
Ε    2 
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04.  The  Bactrians  went  to  the  war  wearing  a  head-dress  very- 
like  the  Median,  but  armed  with  bows  of  cane,  after  the  custom 
of  their  country,  and  with  short  speafsT  ~ 

The  §aca9^iir-jSc}'tlis,  were  clad  in  trousers,  and  had  on  their 
heads  tall  stiff  caps  rising  to  a  point.^     Tbey  bore  the  bow  of 


Assyrian  Helmets 


Ass5Tian  Maces  (Layanl). 

Ίψα   "happiness;"  at  any  rate  it  can 

have  no  connexion  with  tzur. 

^  Herodotus    seems   here  to  use  the 

word  "  Chaldajan  "  in  an  ethnic  sense, 

and  to  designate,  not  the  priest-caste  of 
\  his  first  Book  fchs.  181-18:5),  but  the 
,  inhabitants  of  lower  Babylonia.  (Cf. 
i  Strab.  xvi.  p.    ί(ν:,ϋΓ~^ΐΓΓΓτΓ•ψΰ\όν   τι 

των  Χαλδαίο)!/,  καϊ  χωρά  rf/s   Βαβυλωνίαί 

υπ'   ίκύνων  οΙκουμ4νη,  πΚ-ησιάζουσα  τοΓί 
Αραψι,    καϊ   rij    κατά    Tlepaas    λΐγομίντ) 

θολάτττ? ;  and  see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  470.) 


Assyrian  Shields  (Layard). 

3  Pointed  caps  and  hehnets  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind  are  common  in  the  ancient 
sculptures  of  Asia.  The  Scythian  cap- 
tive in  the  Behistun  sculpture,  bears  on 
his  head  a  most  remarkable  cap  of  this 
chai-acter.  It  is  more  than  one-third  of 
the  height  of  the  man,  and  must,  thei-e- 
fore,  if  drawn  in  jiroportion,  have  been 
about  two  feet  long.  There  is  a  slight 
bend  in  it  towai'ds  the  point,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  made  of 
felt,  not  of  metal.   Tlie  Assyrian  pointed 


Chap.  G4-G7. 
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their  country  and  the  dagger ;  besides  which  they  carried  the 
battle-axe,  or  sagaris}  They  Avere  in  truth  Amyrgian^  Scyth- 
ians, but  the  Persians  called  thera  Saca?,  since  that  is  the  name 
which  they  give  to  all  Scythians."  The  Bactrians  and  the  Sacie 
had  for  leader  Hystaspes,  the  son  of  Darius  and  of  Atossa,  the 
daughter  of  Cyrus. 

65.  The  Indians  wore  cotton  dresses,  and  carried  bows  of  cane, 
and  arrows  also  of  cane,  with  iron  at  the  point.  Such  was  the 
equipment  of  the  Indians,  and  they  marched  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pharnazathres  the  son  of  Artabates. 

GO.  The  Arians  carried  Median  bows,  but  in  other  respects 
were  equipped  like  the  Bactrians.  Their  commander  was 
Sisamnes  the  son  of  Hydarnes. 

The  Parthians  and  Chorasmians,  with  the  Sogdians,  the  Gau- 
darians,  and  the  DadicoB,  had  the  Bactrian  equipment  in  all 
respects.  The  Parthians  and  Chorasmians  were  commanded  by 
Artabazus  the  son  of  Pharnaces,  the  Sogdians  by  Azanes  the 
son  of  Artffius,  and  the  Gandarians  and  Dadicse  by  Artyphius 
the  son  of  Artabanus. 

67.  The  Caspians  were  clad  in  cloaks  of  skin,  and  carried  the 


helmet  (page  52,  No.  4),  which,  in  some 
respects   resembled    it,   was    of    metal 


/" 


No.  1.  No.  2. 

Scythian  Peaked  Capa. 

(Layard's  Nineveh,  vol.  ii.  p.  341),  and 
not  more  than  half  the  height.  Of  the 
accompanying  woodcuts.  No.  1  is  from 
the  Behistun  sculpture,  while  No.  2  is 
from  a  very  archaic  tablet  in  Cappa- 
docia  (figured  by  Texier). 

•*  The  warriors  who  wear  the  head- 
dress (No.  2j  in  the  last  note,  bear  a 
battle-axe,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
representation.     It  is  probable  that  this 


is  the  Sacan  scif/aris. 

*  In  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of 
Darius  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam.  the  Asiatic 
Scythians  under  Persian  rule  are  dis- 
tinguished as  "  Saka  Humavarga "  and 
" Saha  Tigrakknda"  the  former  apjia- 
rently  designating  the  eastern  Scythians 
on  the  confines  of  India ;  the  latter, 
those  scattered  through  the  empire, 
who  are  known  simply  as  "bowmen." 
According  to  Hellanicus,  the  word 
' '  Amyrgian "  was  strictly  a  geogra- 
phical title,  Aiiiiji-ijiiim  being  the  name 
of  the  plain  in  which  these  Scythians 
dwelt.  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  'A^.  Άμνρ- 
•yiov,  Tze^LOV  'Ζακόον  'EWaviKOS  'Ζκύθαίί.) 

"  "  Si(/;a"  is  the  word  used  through- 
out the  Persian  inscriptions.  It  may 
perhaps  be  the  true  national  ajipellative, 
whence  the  other  names  by  which  the 
Greeks  knew  the  race  were  derived. 

Compare  Ζϊ,ακα — 2ακα-τα(,  (^2κνθαι) 

2ακα-λοι — Sa/ca-At-rat 
(=— κολόται) 
with  Αρ.  or  Op. — Opi-sci  (=Osci) 

Apu-U — Apu-li-sci  (= 
Volsci). 

Later  writers  distinguish  the  Saca3  as  a 
particular  tribe   of  the  Scythse  (Str 
xi.  p.  744;   Q.  Curt.  vii.  8,  and  viii. 
Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  17;  Ptol.  vi.  13;  &c.). 


;a3  as  a  \ 
;Strab.  I 
riii.  4;     \ 


Scythian  Battle- Axe. 
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cane  bow  of  their  country,  and  tlie  scymitar.  So  equipped  they 
went  to  the  war ;  and  tliey  had  for  commander  Ariomardus  the 
brother  of  Artyphius. 

The  Sarangians  had  dyed  garments  which  showed  brightly, 
and  buskins  which  reached  to  the  knee:  they  bore  Median 
bows,  and  Lances.  Their  leader  Avas  Pherendates,  the  son  of 
Megabazus. 

The  Pactyans  wore  cloaks  of  skin,  and  carried  the  bow  of 
their  country  and  the  dagger.  Their  commander  was  Artyntes, 
the  son  of  Ithamatres. 

68.  The  Iltians,  the  Mycians,  and  the  Paricanians  were  all 
equipped  like  the  Pactyans.  They  had  for  leaders,  Arsamenes 
the  son  of  Darius,  who  commanded  the  Utians  and  Mycians ; 
and  Shomitres,  the  son  of  Qiobazus,  who  commanded  the  Pari- 
canians. 

69.  The  Arabians  wore  the  zeira,^  or  long  cloak,  fastened 
about  them  with  a  girdle ;  and  carried  at  their  right  side  long 
bows,  which  when  unstrung  bent  backwards.^ 

The  Ethiopians  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  leopards  and 
lions,^  and  had  long  bows  made  of  the  stem  of  the  palm-leaf. 


^  The  flowing  dres3  or  petticoat  called 

zeira  (zira),  supported   by  a  girdle,   is 

very  similar  to  their  present  costume. 

Zirra,    "'tassel,"  is  said  by   Reiske   (in 

Γ  Golius)  to  signify  also  a  "night  dress," 

'   though  it  is  not  found  in  any  Arabic 

i  lexicon;  and  the  only  word  like  it  is 

:  zirah,    "  a    coat    of    mail "    in    Persian, 

;  answering  to  the  Ai-abic  sera. — [G.  W.] 

'      8  Bows  of  this  kind  were  not  usual 

among  either  the  Greeks  or  the  oriental 

nations.      They  are  said  to   have  been 

borne  by  the  Scythians   (Athen.  x.  p. 

454,  D),  and  are  sometimes  depicted  in 

the  hands  of  Asiatics  on  ancient  vases. 

( See  the  subjoined  woodcut.)    Sophocles, 

in  the  Trachiuiaj  (1.  oil),  ascribes  a  bow 

of  this   character   to   Hercules.      ["A 


small  bow,  'bent  back,'  is  carried  bj' 
the  Assyrian  captives  of  Sheshonk  (Shi- 
shak)  at  Karuak."— G.  W.] 


Ancient  Bow  (from  a  Greek  vase). 

^  One  of  the  Caryatides  at  Persepolis, 
whose  features  prove  him  to  be  an 
Ethiopian,  has  an  vipper  garment  made 
of  the  skin  of  an  auimal,  as  the  accom- 


Clhiopian  (Persepolis). 
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not  loss  than  four  cubits  in  length.     On  these  they  laid^~shej:l»^i^A-9^  / ' 

arrows  made  of  reed/  and  armed  at  the  tip,  not  with  iron,  but      Lj/'V-  ^  '  L 

Avith  a  piece  of  stone,^  sharpened  to  a  point,  of  the  kind  used  in  μι  /W*^ 

engraving  seals.     They  carried   likewise   spears,   the  head  of 

which  was  the  sharpened  horn  of  an  antelope ;  and  in  addition 

they  had  knotted  clubs.      When  they  went  into  battle   they 

painted  their  bodies,  half  with  chalk,  and  half  with  vermilion. 

The  Arabians,^  and  the  Ethiopians  who  came  from  the  region 

above  Egypt,  were  commanded  by  Arsames,^  the  son  of  Darius 

and  of  Artystone  daughter  of  Cyrus.     This  Artystone  was  the 

best-beloved  of  all  the  wives  of  Darius ;  and  it  was  she  whose 

statue  he  caused  to  be  made  of  gold  AviOught  with  the  hammer. 

Her  son  Ai'sames  commanded  these  two  nations. 

70.  The  eastern  Ethiopians — for  two  nations  of  this  name 
served  in  the  army — were  marshalled  Avith  the  Indians.  They 
differed  in  nothing  from  the  other  Ethiopians,  save  in  their  lan- 
and  the  character  of  their  hair.     For  the  eastern  Ethi- 


iruaofe. 


opians  have  straight  hair,  Avhile  they  of  Libya  are  more  woolly- 
haired  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.^     Their  equipment 


pauyiug  representation  clearly  shows. 
Prisoners  gii't  with  skins  likewise  appear 
in  some  of  the  Nubian  temples,  where 
the  conquest  of  Ethiopia  by  Egypt  seems 
to  be  commemorated  (see  Heeren's 
African  Nations,  i.  pp.  357,  358,  E.  T.). 
^  These  were  sometimes  used  by  the 
Egyptians  also,  mostly  in  the  chase, 
and  many  have  been  found  at  Thebes. 
(No.  I.)  The  stone  used  was  an  agate, 
the  so-called  Egyptian  pebble,  or  some 
other  of  the  silicious  stones  so  com- 
mon in  Ethiopia.  The  hard  wooden 
clubs,  ρόποΧα  τυΚωτά,  were  the  same 
the  Ethiopians  now  use  (made  of 
acacia,  or  of  ebony,  and  called  lisscin, 
from  the  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
"tongue"),  and  were  also  adopted  by 
the  Egyptian  infantry.  Their  dress,  of 
bull's,  or  other  hide,  i^  often  repre- 
sented on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
(See  n.  on  Bk.  ii.  ch.  lu-i,  and  Bk.  iii. 
ch.  97.)  Their  bows,  not  less  than  4 
cubits,  or  6  feet  in  length,  were  very 
like  the  military  long-bow  of  Egypt ; 
but  though  probably  longer,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  exceeded  5  feet. 
They  were  of  a  similar  kind  of  wood; 
and  those  of  the  palm-branch  must  have 
been  used  by  inferior  tribes  (see  wood- 
cut No.  II.  in  n.  S  Bk.  iii.  ch.  97),  as 
well  as  their  spears,  tipped  with  the 
oryx-horn  instead  of  iron.     Neither  this 


long-bow,  nor  that  emblematic  of  Tosh, 
could  have  been  of  palm-branch.  — 
[G.  W.] 

-  The  long  black  flints  found  at  Mara- 
thon have  been  supposed  to  be  these 
Ethiopian  arrow-heads  (Thirlwall,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  242  ;  Biihr,  ad  loc.V 
But  the  discovery  of  similar  stones  in 
great  abundance  on  a  vast  number  of 
ancient  Attic  sites  makes  it  impossible 
to  regard  them,  in  any  place  where  they 
occur,  as  tokens  of  Persian  invasion.  It 
has  even  been  questioned  whether  they 
ai-e  arrow-heads  at  all,  and  not  i-ather 
natural  productions  (see  Col.  Leake's 
Demi  of  Attica,  p.  101,  note  of  1837). 

^  The  Arabians  here  spoken  of,  who 
served  under  the  same  commander  as 
the  Ethiopians,  were  probably  those  of 
Africa,  who  occupied  the  tract  between 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea. 
Vide  supra,  ii.  8,  and  compare  Juba  ap. 
Plin.  (H.  N.  vi.  29,  p.  374)  and  Strabo 
(svii.  p.  1143).  The  Asiatic  Arabs  were 
not  subject  to  Persia  (iii.  88). 

'•  This  is  one  of  the  few  places  where 
there  is  a  close  agreement  between 
Herodotus  and  ^Eschylus.  iEschylus 
makes  Ai'sames — "great  Arsames,"  as 
he  calls  him — governor  of  Egyj)t  (Pers. 
37),  which  would  be  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  position  here  assigned  him. 

^  Vide  supra,  ii.  104,  note  "*. 
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was  iu  most  points  like  that  of  the  Indians ;  but  they  wore  upon 
their  heads  the  scalps  of  horses,•^  with  the  ears  and  mane 
attached ;  the  ears  were  made  to  stand  upright,  and  the  mane 
served  as  a  crest.  For  shields  this  people  made  use  of  the  skins 
of  cranes. 

71.  The  Libyans  wore  a  dress  of  leather,^  and  carried  javelins 
made  hard  in  the  fire.  They  had  for  commander  Massages,  the 
son  of  Oarizus. 

72.  The  Paphlagonians  went  to  the  war  with  plaited  helmets  ^ 
upon  their  heads,  and  carrying  small  shields  and  spears  of  no 
great  size.  They  had  also  javelins  and  daggers,  and  Λvore  on 
their  feet  the  buskin  of  their  country,  which  reached  half  Λvay 
up  the  shank.  In  the  same  fasliion  were  equipped  the  Ligyans, 
the  Matienians,  the  Mariandynians,  and  the  Syrians  (or  Cappa- 
docians,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Persians^).  The  Paphla- 
gonians and  Matienians  were  under  the  command  of  Dotus  the 
son  of  Megasidrus  ;  while  the  Mariandynians,  the  Ligyans,  and 
the  Syrians  had  for  leader  Gobryas,  the  son  of  Darius  and 
Ai'tystone. 

73.  The  dress  of  the  Phrygians  closely  resembled  the  Paph- 
lagonian,  only  in  a  very  few  points  differing  from  it.  According 
to  the  Macedonian  account,  the  Phrygians,  during  the  time  that 
they  had  their  abode  in  Em-ope  and  dwelt  Avith  them  in  Mace- 
donia, bore  the  name  of  Brigians ;  but  on  theii"  removal  to  Asia 
they  changed  their  designation  at  the  same  time  with  their 
dwelling-place.^" 

®  Some   Greek  bronze    helmets    had  opposite  continent.     But  it  is  not  at  all 

horses'    ears   of  metal,  as  well   as   the  likely  that  the  entire  Phrygian  nation, 

mane. — [G.  W.]  as  Herodotus  and  Xanthus  (Fr.  5)  seem 

'  On  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  to  have  thought,  proceeded  from  them, 

use  of  leather  dresses  among  the  native  Rather,  they  must  be  regarded  as  colo- 

Africans,  vide   supra,    iv.    189,    notes  ^  nists   of  the  Phrygians,  the  stream   of 

and  'J.  Indo-European  colonisation  having  set 

*  The  Paphlagonian  helmets  were  of  westward,  from  ^Vi-menia  into  Phrygia, 

leather  (Xen.  Auab.  v.  iv.  §  13),  pro-  and  from  Phrygia  across  the  straits  into 

bably  of  plaited  thongs.  Europe.      Of  course,    it    is   compatible 

^  Supra,  i.  72,  and  V.  49.    On  the  name  with   this    view,   and   highly  probable, 

" Cappadocia,''  see  note''  on  the  former  that  the  Briges  in  large  numbers,  when 

passage.  compelled   to   yield   to    the   attacks   of 

^^  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Briges  Macedonian    or    Illyrian    enemies,    re- 

or  Bryges,  who  were  from  very  ancient  crossed  the  straits  into  Asia,  and  sought 

times  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  a  refuge   (like  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi) 

Macedonians    (see   MUller's    Dorians,    i.  among  their  kindred. 
p.  500,  E.  T.,  and  the  authorities  there         The  word    "Bryges"  iu  Macedonian 

cited),   and  of  whom   a   remnant   con-  would  be  identical  with  "  Phryges ; "  for 

tinned   to    exist    in  these  regions  long  the  Macedonians   could  not  sound  the  i 

after  the  time  of  Herodotus  (vide  supra,  letter   φ,   but   said    Βίλιττποϊ,   Βΐρίνίκη,  ' 

vi.  45,  note  ••),  may  have  been  connected  βά\ακρο$,  for  Φίλιτητοϊ,  Φΐρ^νίκ-η,  φάλα-  j 

ethnically  with   the   Phrygians   of  the  Kpos  (see  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Bpiyes). 


58  THE  ARMENIANS,  LYDIANS,  ETC.  Book  VII. 

The  Armenians,  mIio  are  Phrygian  colonists,^  were  armed  in 
the  Phrygian  fashion.  Both  nations  were  under  the  command  of 
xVi-tochmes,  who  was  married  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Uarins. 

74.  The  Lydians  Avere  armed  very  nearly  in  the  Grecian 
maimer.  These  Lydians  in  ancient  times  were  called  IMaeoniaus,^ 
bnt  changed  their  name,  and  took  their  present  title  from  Lydus 
the  son  of  Atys. 

The  j\[ysians  wore  upon  their  heads  a  helmet  made  after  the 
fashion  of  their  country,  and  carried  a  small  buckler ;  they  used 
as  javehns  staves  with  one  end  hardened  in  the  fire.  The 
Mysians  are  Lydian  colonists,^  and  from  the  mountain-chain 
of  Olympus,*  are  called  Olympieni.  Both  the  Lydians  and 
the  Mysians  were  under  the  command  of  iVi'taphernes,  the 
son  of  that  Artaphernes  who,  Avith  Datis,  made  the  landing  at 
Marathon. 

75.  The  Thraeians  Avent  to  the  Avar  wearing  the  skins  of  foxes 
upon  their  heads,  and  about  their  bodies  tunics,  over  which  was 
thrown  a  long  cloak  of  many  colom's.^  Their  legs  and  feet  were 
clad  in  buskins  made  from  the  skins  of  fawns ;  and  they  had  for 
arms  javelins,  with  light  targes,  and  short  dirks.  This  people, 
after  crossing  into  Asia,  took  the  name  of  Bithynians  ;  ^  before, 
they  had  been  called  Strymonians,  while  they  dwelt  upon  the 
Strymon ;  Avhence,  according  to  their  own  account,  they  had 
been  driven  out  by  the  Mysians  and  Teucrians."  The  com- 
mander of  these  Asiatic  Thraeians  was  Bassaces  the  son  of 
Artabanus. 

76.  [The  Chalybians  ^]  had  small  shields  made  of  the  hide  of 


1  The  modern  Armenian  language  is  and  Mysian   are  represented,  probably 

allied  to  the  most  ancient  dialects  of  the  with  more  truth,  ;is  sister  races. 

Arian  race  (supra,  vol.    i.  p.   536).     It  •*  On  the  My.sian  Olympus  see  Book  i. 

does  not  seem,  however,  notvvithstand-  ch.  'Λ>ί;  and  compai-e  vol.   i.   Essay  ii. 

ing  the  remai'k   of  Stephen   (ttj   φωνί)  p.  ;Π4. 

πολλά   φρυ-γίζουσι),   to   be    particularly  ^  The    Thraeians    of    Europe    wore 

near  to  the  ancient  Phrygian, — so  far  as  exactly  the   same  costume,  as  appeal's 

the  few  traces  remaining  of  that  Ian-  from  a  passage  in  Xenophon  (Anab.  vxi. 

guage  enable  us  to  judge.    Nevertheless,  iv.  §  4,    ot  Θρ5.κΐ$  άλωπίκιδαϊ   ί'πί  reus 

the    geographical    position    of  the    two  Ke(pa\als  φοροναι  καϊ  rols  ώσΐ,καΐ  xiraii'as 

countries,  and  their  common  ludo-Eu-  ού  μόνον  -irepl  toIs  artpvois  αλλά  καΐ  trepl 

ropean  chai-acter,  make  it  jjrobable  that  τοΓ$  μ-ηρο1$'  καΐ  Capas  μίχρι  των  πο5ΰν 

one  was  peopled  from  the  other.     Hero-  iirl  των  Ίππων  (χουσιν,  αλλ'  ού  χ\αμύ- 

dotus,  and  Stephen   (ad  voc.  Αρμενία),  Sas).     It  ^vas  necessary  to  guard  against 

who  follows  him,  derive  the  Armenians  the   extreme   rigour  of  the  climate  in 

from  the  Phrygians.     The  modern  eth-  those  I'egions. 

nologist  would   invert  this  theory  (see  "  Supra,  i.  28. 

Appendix  to  Book  i.  Essay  xi.,  p.  545).  7  Compare  ch.  20  sub  fin.  and  note  ■'' 

■•*  Supra,  i.  7.     jVnd  see  Appendix  to  ad  loc. 

Book  i.  Essay  i.  pp.  29U,  291.  **  There  is  a  defect  here  in  the  text 

•*  Compare  i.    171,  whore  tlie  Lydian  of  Herodotus;  the  name  of  the  nation 
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the  ox,  and  carried  each  of  tliein  two  spears  such  as  are  used  in 
wolf-hunting.  Brazen  liolmets  protected  their  heads  ;  and  above 
these  they  wore  the  ears  and  horns  of  au  ox  fashioned  in  brass. 
They  had  also  crests  on  their  helms  ;  and  then-  legs  were  bound 
round  witli  purple  bands.  There  is  an  oracle  of  Mars  in  the 
country  of  this  people. 

77.  The  Cabalians,  who  are  Mseonians,  but  are  called  Laso- 
nians,  had  the  same  equipment  as  the  Ciliciaus — an  equipment 
which  I  shall  describe  when  I  come  in  due  course  to  the  Cilician 
contingent.^ 

The  Milyans  bore  short  spears,  and  had  their  garments  fas- 
tened with  buckles.  Some  of  their  number  carried  Lycian 
bows.^''  They  Avore  about  their  heads  skull-caps  made  of  leather. 
Badres  the  son  of  Hystanes  led  both  nations  to  battle. 

78.  The  Moschians  wore  helmets  made  of  wood,  and  carried 
shields  and  spears  of  a  small  size :  then*  spear-heads,  however, 
were  long.  The  Moschian  equipment  was  that  likewise  of  the 
Tibarenians,  the  Macronians,  and  the  Mosynoecians,^  The  leaders 
of  these  nations  were  the  following :  the  Moschians  and  Tiba- 
renians were  under  the  command  of  Ariomardus,  who  was  the 
son  of  Darius  and  of  Parmys,  daughter  of  Smerdis  son  of  Cyrus  ; 
while  the  Macronians  and  Mosynoieians  had  for  leader  Artayctes, 
the  sou  of  Cherasmis,  the  governor  of  Sestos  upon  the  Helles- 
pont. 

79.  The  Mares  wore  on  their  heads  the  plaited  helmet  peculiar 
to  their  country,  and  used  small  leathern  bucklers,  and  javelins. 

The  Colchians  wore  wooden  helmets,  and  carried  small  shields 
of  raw  hide,  and  short  spears  ;  besides  which  they  had  swords. 
Both  Mares  and  Colchians  were  under  the  command  of  Pliaran- 
dates,  the  son  of  Teaspes. 

has  been  lost.     Wesseling  was  the  first  however,    is  unlike   that   of  the  more 

to  conjecture  "  Chalybians,"  which  later  eastern  Chalybes  in   Xenophon    (Anab. 

editors   have   adopted.      Certainly    the  iv.  vii.  §  15). 
Chalybians,  who  are  of  sufficient  import-         ^  Infra,  eh.  91. 

auce  to  occur  in  the  enumei-ation  of  the        '"  That  is,  bows  of  cornel-wood.     Vide 

nations  of  Asia  Minoi*,  not  only  in  Hero-  infra,  ch.  92. 

dotus  (i.  28)  but  in  Ephorus  (Fr.  80),         '  These  three  nations  had  become  in- 

might  be  expected  to  receive  a  distinct  dependent    of    Persia    by   the   time    of 

mention  in  this  place,  especially  since  Xenophon  (Anab.  vii.  viii.  §  2.5).    They 

all  the  other  nations  mentioned  in  the  were    also    better    armed.       They   had 

list  of  Herodotus  are  spoken  of  as  con-  substituted    the    yippou   for   the    light 

tributiug  either  to  the  fleet  or  to  the  targe;  their  spears,  at  least  those  of  the 

land   army.      And  further,    the   Chaly-  Mosynocci,  were   nine  feet   long;   their 

bians,  if  really  Scythians  ( JEschyl.  Sept.  helmets  were  of  leather;  and  they  had 

o.  Th.  729),  might  be  likely  to  have  au  steel  battle-axes    (Anab.  iv.   viii.    §  3; 

oracle  of  Mars  in  their  country  (supra,  Λ'.  iv.  §§  12,  13). 
iv.  62).     The  description  of  the  arms. 
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The  Alarodians  and  Saspirians  were  armed  like  the  Col- 
chians  ;  their  leader  was  Masistes,  the  son  of  Sire jmitras.  _, 

80.  The  Islanders  who  came  from  the  Erythraean  sea,  where 
they  inhabited  the  islands  to  which  the  king  sends  those  whom 
he  banishes,-  wore  a  dress  and  arms  almost  exactly  like  the 
Median.  Their  leader  was  Mardontes  the  son  of  Bagajus,  who 
the  year  after  perished  in  the  battle  of  Mycale,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  captains.^ 

81.  Such  were  the  nations  who  fonglit  upon  the  dry  land,  and 
made  up  the  infantry  of  the  Persians.  And  they  were  com- 
manded by  the  captains  whose  names  have  been  above  recorded. 
The  marshalling  and  numbering  of  the  troops  had  been  com- 
mitted to  them ;  and  by  them  were  ap]iointed  the  captains  over 
a  thousand,  and  the  captains  over  ten  thousand  ;  but  the  leaders 
of  ten  men,  or  a  hundred,  were  named  by  the  captains  over 
ten  thousand.  There  were  other  officers  also,  Avho  gave  the 
orders  to  the  various  ranks  and  nations ;  but  those  whom  I 
have  mentioned  above  were  the  commanders. 

82.  Over  these  commanders  themselves,  and  over  the  whole 
of  the  infantry,  there  were  set  six  generals, — namely,  Mardonius, 
son  of  Gobryas  ;  Tritantsechmes,  son  of  the  Artabanus  who  gave 
his  advice  against  the  war  with  Greece ;  Smerdomenes  son  of 
Otanes — these  two  were  the  sons  of  Darius'  brothers,  and  thus 
were  cousins  of  Xerxes — Masistes,  son  of  Darius  and  Atossa ; 
Gergis  son  of  Arizus  ;  and  Megabyzus  son  of  Zopyrus. 

83.  The  whole  of  the  infantry  was  under  the  command  of 
these  generals,  excepting  the  Ten  Thousand.  The  Ten  Thousand, 
who  were  all  Persians  and  all  picked  men,  were  led  by  Hydarnes, 
the  son  of  Hydarnes.  They  were  called  "  the  Immortals,"  for 
the  following  reason.  If  one  of  their  body  failed  either  by  the 
stroke  of  death  or  of  disease,  forthwith  his  place  was  filled  up  by 
another  man,  so  that  their  number  was  at  no  time  either  greater 
or  less  than  10,000. 

Of  all  the  troops  the  Persians  were  adorned  with  the  greatest 
magnificence,  and  they  were  likewise  the  most  valiant.  Besides 
their  arms,  which  have  been  already  described,  they  glittered 
all  over  with  gold,  vast  quantities  of  which  they  Avore  about  their 
persons.*     They  were  followed  by  litters,  wherein  rode  their 

2  Supra,  iii.  93.    Ctesias  mentions  the  *  All  accounts  agree  in  representing 

banishment  of  Megabyzus  to  Cyrtse  in  the  use  of  ornaments  in  pure  gold  as 

the  Erythraean  sea  Vjy  the  command  of  common  among  the  Persians  (see  Ion, 

Artaxerxes  (Exc.  Pers.  §  40),  Fr.  4;  Xen.  Anab.  i.  ii.  §  27;  viii.  §  29, 

•^   Infra,  ix.  102.  &c. ;  Quint.  Cui-t.  iii.  iii.  §   13;  Justin, 
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concubines,  and  by  a  numerous  train  of  attendants  liandsoraely 
dressed.  Camels  and  sumpter-beasts  carried  tlieir  provision, 
apart  from  that  of  the  other  soldiers. 

84.  All  these  various  nations  fight  on  horseback ;  they  did 
not,  however,  at  this  time  all  furnish  horsemen,  but  only  the 
following : — 

(i.)  The  Persians,  who  were  armed  in  the  same  way  as  their 
own  footmen,  excepting  that  some  of  them  wore  upon  their 
heads  devices  fashioned  with  the  hammer  in  brass  or  steel. 

85.  (ii.)  The  wandering  tribe  known  by  the  name  of  Sagar- 
tians — a  people  Persian  in  language,  and  in  dress  half  Persian, 
half  Pactyan,  who  furnished  to  the  army  as  many  as  eight 
thousand  horse.  It  is  not  the  wont  of  this  people  to  carry  arms, 
either  of  bronze  or  steel,  except  only  a  dirk ;  but  they  use 
lassoes  made  of  thongs  plaited  together,  and  trust  to  these 
whenever  they  go  to  the  wars.  Now  the  manner  in  which  they 
fight  is  the  following  :  when  they  meet  their  enemy,  straightway 
they  discharge  their  lassoes,  which  end  in  a  noose  ;  then,  what- 
ever the  noose  encircles,  be  it  man  or  be  it  liorse,  they  drag 
tovt'ards  them ;  and  the  foe,  entangled  in  the  toils,  is  forthwith 
slain. ^  ^uch  is  the  manner  in  which  this  people  fight ;  and  now 
their  horsemen  were  drawn  up  with  the  Persians. 

86.  (iii.)  The  Medes,  and  Cissians,  who  had  the  same  equip- 
ment as  their  foot-soldiers. 

(iv.)  The  Indians,  equipped  as  their  footmen,  but  some  on 
horseback  and  some  in  chariots, — the  chariots  di'awn  either  by 
horses,  or  by  wild  asses.''   • 


xi.  9;  Aristid.  Panath.  p.  210;  Dio  vol.  iir.  p.  443),  as  it  is  at  the  present 
Chrysost.  Orat.  ii.  p.  29,  B,  &c.).  That  day  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pampas, 
there  was  no  mistake  about  the  mattei"  The  scarcity  of  metals,  or  want  of  the 
seems  evident  from  what  is  related  con-  means  of  working  them,  gave  rise  to 
cerning  the  spoils  gained  at  Plataja,  and  such  a  contrivance  (cf.  Pausau.  1.  s.  c). 
the  gi'eat  wealth  which  thereby  accrued  ^  The  wild  ass  must  not  be  con- 
to  the  Eginetans  (infra,  ix.  80).  founded  (as  it  has  been  by  Larcher) 
*  The  use  of  the  lasso  was  common  with  the  zebra.  It  is  an  entirely  dif- 
iu  ancient  times  to  many  of  the  nations  ferent  animal.  Ker  Porter  (Travels, 
of  Western  Asia.  It  is  seen  in  the  vol.  i.  p.  460)  has  described  one  which 
Assyrian  sculptures  from  the  palace  of  he  saw  at  a  short  distance  very  accu- 
Asshur-bani-pal,  son  of  Esarhaddon,  rately.  "  He  appeared  to  me,"  he  says, 
which  are  now  in  the  Biitish  Museum.  "  about  ten  or  twelve  hands  high,  the 
Pausanias  mentions  it  as  a  custom  of  skin  smooth  like  a  deer's,  and  of  a 
the  Sarmatians  (i.  xxi.  §  8),  Suidas  as  in  reddish  colour,  the  belly  and  hinder 
use  among  the  Parthians  (ad  voc.  aeipa).  parts  partaking  of  a  silvery  grey;  his 
It  was  also  practised  by  the  Huns,  the  neck  was  finer  than  that  of  a  common 
Alaui,  and  many  other  barbarous  nations  ass,  being  longer,  and  bending  like  a 
(see  the  observations  of  Kuster  on  stag's,  and  his  legs  beautifully  slender  ; 
Suidas,  vol.  iii.  p.  303,  and  those  of  the  head  and  ears  seemed  large  in  pro- 
Lipsius  in  his  treatise  De  Milit.  Roman,  portion The  mane  was  short  and 
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(v.)  The  Bactrians  and  Caspians,  arrayed  as  their  foot- 
soldiers. 

(vi.)  The  Libyans,  equipped  as  theii-  foot-sokliers,  like  the 
rest ;  but  all  riding  in  chariots." 

(vii.)  The  Caspeiiians "  and  Paricanians,  equipped  as  their 
foot-soldiers. 

(viii.)  The  Arabians,  in  the  same  array  as  their  footmen,  but 
all  riding  on  camels,  not  inferior  in  fleetness  to  horses.^ 


black,  as  also  was  a  tuft  which  termi- 
nated his  tail.  No  line  whatever  ran 
along  his  back  or  crossed  his  shoulders, 
as  are  seen  in  the  tame  species."  Repre- 
sentations of  them  are  found  in  the  Assy- 
rian bas-reliefs,  and  one  appears  among 
the  presents  brought  to  the  Persian  king 


as  tribute  at  Persepolis.  (See  the  sub- 
joined woodcut.)  Wild  asses  of  this 
species  are  common  in  the  desert  be- 
tween India  and  AfTghanistan  (see 
Elphinstone's  Cabul,  and  compare  Ctes. 
Indie.  §  25).  They  are  naturally  very 
wild,  but  are  sometimes  tamed. 


Wild  Ass  (Persepolis). 


'  Supra,  iv.  170  and  189. 

^  The  MSS.  give  "  Caspians,"  who 
have  been  already  mentioned,  in  a 
proper  connexion,  with  the  Bactrians. 
Reize  conjectured,  and  the  later  echtors 
have  given,  "  Caspeirians"  from  Stephen 
of  Byzantium,  who  quotes  the  name 
"  Casj)eirus"  as  from  Herodotus.  (He 
refers  however  to  Book  iii.  instead  of 
Book  vii.,  and  his  "  Caspeirus"  clearly 
represents  the  Caspatyrus  of  iii.  102.) 
The  Caspeirians  Λvere  a  people  on  the 
borders  of  India  (Steph.  Byz.  ΐΓροσβχτ;? 
rrj  'IvdiK^.  Dionys.  ap.  Steph.  Nonn. 
Dionys.  xxii.,  and  perhaps  Ptolem.  vii. 
1,  pp.  201,  202).    They  seem  to  have  been 


(See 


the    inhabitants    of    Cashmeer. 
Appendix,  Essay  i.  p.  177.) 

"  The  speed  of  the  di'omedary  being 
equal  to  that  of  a  horse  is  an  error ;  it 
scarcely  exceeds  nine  miles  an  hour. 
The  camel  answers  to  the  cart-horse, 
the  dromedary  to  the  saddle-horse. 
Each  has  one  hump  ;  the  Bactrian  camel 
has  two.  It  is  singular  tliat  the  camel 
is  not  represented  in  the  Egyptian 
sculptures.  An  instance  occurs  only 
of  late  time.  But  this  does  not  prove 
its  non-existence  in  Eg3rpt,  as  it  was 
there  in  the  age  of  Abraham.  Poultry 
arc  also  unnoticed  on  the  monuments  ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  were  rare  in 
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87.  These  nations,  and  these  only,  furnished  horse  to  the 
army :  and  the  number  of  the  horse  was  eiglity  thousand,  without 
counting  camels  or  chariots.  All  were  marshalled  in  squadrons, 
excepting  the  Arabians  ;  who  were  placed  last,  to  avoid  frigliten- 
ing  the  horses,  Avhich  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  the  camel. ^° 

88.  The  horse  was  commanded  by  Armamithras  and  Tithceus, 
sons  of  Datis.  The  other  commander,  Pharnuches,  who  was  to 
have  been  their  colleague,  had  been  left  sick  at  Sardis ;  since  at 
the  moment  that  he  was  leaving  the  city,  a  sad  mischance  befell 
liim  : — a  dog  ran  under  the  feet  of  the  horse  upon  which  he  was 
mounted;  and  the  horse,  not  seeing  it  coming,  was  startled, 
and,  rearing  bolt  upright,  threw  his  rider.  After  this  fall 
Pharnuches  sjDat  blood,  and  fell  into  a  consumptidn.  As  for  the 
horse,  he  was  treated  at  once  as  Pharnuches  ordered :  the  attend- 
ants took  him  to  the  spot  where  he  had  thrown  his  master,  and 
there  cut  off  his  four  legs  at  the  hough.  Thus  Pharnuches  lost 
his  command. 

89.  The  triremes  amounted  in  all  to  twelve  hundred  and 
seven ;  and  were  furnished  by  the  following  nations : — 

(i.)  The  Phcenicians,  with  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  furnished 
three  hundred  vessels,  the  crews  of  which  were  thus  accoutred : 
upon  their  heads  they  wore  helmets  made  nearly  in  the  Grecian 
manner ;  about  their  bodies  they  had  breastplates  of  linen ;  ^ 
they  carried  shields  without  rims ;  ^  and  were  armed  with  jave- 
lins. This  nation,  according  to  their  own  account,  dwelt 
anciently  upon  the  Erythreean  sea,^  but,  crossing  thence,  fixed 
themselves  on  the  sea-coast  of  Syria,  where  they  still  inhabit. 
This  part  of  Syria,  and  all  the  region  extending  from  hence  to 
Egypt,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Palestine.^ 

Egypt  in  early  times.     They  appear  to  ■*  The   name   Palestine   is    beyond   a 

have  come  originally  from  Asia,  where  doubt  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 

alone  they  are  still  found  wild  on  the  j^^L,g   PhUistia,  or  the  country  of  the 

mamland  and  its  islands. — [G.  W.J  •■•  •■•  : 

10  Supra,  i.  80.  Philistines  (compare  note  ^  on  ii.  128). 

1  For  a  description  of  these  corselets,  And  the  persons  here  indicated  are  the 
see  Book  ii.  ch.  182,  note  i.  They  were  inhabitants  of  the  sea-board  between 
worn  also  by  the  Assyrians  (supra,  ch.  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  which  is  the 
63  \_  proper  Ίυρίσ.  ΧΙαΧαιστίνη  or  Syria  of  the 

2  This  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Philistines.  It  has  been  assumed  by 
j)elta,  or  light  targe,  introduced  among  Rennell  (Geography  of  Herod,  pp.  245- 
the  Greeks  by  Iphicrates  (Corn.  Nep.  247)  and  others  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Iphicr.  i.  3  ;  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  44  ;  Hesych.  this  tract  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  were 
ad  voc,  &c.).  It  consisted  of  a  frame-  the  Jews.  But  this  seems  to  be  incor- 
work  of  wood  or  wickerwork,  over  rect.  The  coast  tract,  commanded  by 
which  was  stretched  a  covering  of  raw  the  three  towns  of  Gaza,  Ashdod,  and 
hide  or  leather  (see  Diet,  of  Antiq.  p.  Ascalon,  which  was  conquered  at  the 
882).  iirst  entrance  of  the  Jews  into  the  land 

•^  See  Appendix.  Essay  ii.  of  Canaan  (Judges  i.  18),  was  afterwards 
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(ii.)  The  Egyptians  furnished  two  hundred  ships.*  Their 
crews  had  plaited  helmets  upon  their  heads,  and  bore  concave 
shields  with  rims  of  unusual  size.•'     They  Avere  armed  with  spears 


i-ecovered  by  the  Philistines  (Judges 
xiii.  1  et  seq.),  and  continued  in  their 
possession,  witli  only  temporary  and 
occasional  exceptions  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6), 
till  the  Macedonian  conquest  (cf.  Jerem. 
xlvii.  ;  Zephan.  ii.  4-7  ;  Zech.  ix.  5,  6 ; 
Nehem.  xiii.  23  ;  Judith  ii.  28  et  seq.). 
This  tract,  Avith  Gaza  fCadytis)  for  its 
chief  town,  is  the  only  portion  of  Hero- 
dotus's  Palestine  Syria,  Avhicli  reached 
the  coast,  and  its  inhabitants  are  Philis- 
tines, a  race  akin  to  the  Canaanites. 
The  Jews  dwelt  inland,  and,  if  they 
served  at  all  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
must  have  been  enrolled  among  his 
laud  forces.  But  in  the  time  between 
Zerubbabel  and  Ezra  they  were  too 
weak  to  be  of  any  account. 

'  Of  the  Egyptians  as  sailors,  see 
notes  on  Bk.  viii.  ch.  17,  and  Bk.  ix.  ch. 
32. 

^  These  concave  shields,  -with  large 
rims,  are  more  like  Greek  than  Egyp- 
tian, unless  Herodotus  means  that  they 
■were  edged  with  metal  (as  in  woodcut 
No.  II.  in  n.  on  Bk.  vii.  ch.  63).  There 
is,  however,  an  instance  (No.  I.)  of  con- 
cave Egyptian  shields.  Their  trowel- 
shaped  daggers,  or  swords  (No.  II.), 
were  not  uncommon  ;  and  ship-spears, 
or  boarding  pikes,  are  represented  in 
the  sea-fight  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  as  well 
as  large  swords.    A  quilted  thorax,  some- 


times covered  with  small  metal  plates 
(No.    III.),    was    commonly    worn    by 


iso.  I. 

soldiers  and  sailors.  (See  figs.  14,  15, 
in  No.  V.  woodcut  in  n.  on  Bk.  ix.  ch. 
32.)  Scale  and  chain-armour  were  used 
by  many  people,  and  even  in  the  lloman 
army,  as  the  monuments  of  the  empire, 
and  Latin  writers  sufficiently  prove, 
whence  Virgil  speaks  of  "  Loricam  con- 
sertam  hamis  auroque  trilicem."  (vEn. 
iii.  467),  and  "  thoraca  indutus  aheuis 
horrebat  squamis."  {Mn.  xi.  467,  comp. 
771.)  They  Avere  also  adopted  by  the 
Assyrians  (as  shown  by  Mr.  Layard), 
and  by  the  Persians.     (Herodotus,  vii. 


No.  II. 
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suited   for  a  sea-fight,  and  with  huge  pole-axes.     The  greater 
part  of  theui  wore  breastplat(\s  ;  and  all  had  long  cutlasses. 


No.  III. 


61,    \fTriSos    σιΒηρ4η$    o\piv    Ιχθύος idios  ; 
aud  ix.  22,  θώρηκα  κρύσΐον  λΐπιδωτόΐ'.) 

lu  Egypt  scale-armour  is  represented 
at  a  much  earlier  period  in  the  tomb  of 
Remeses  III.  at  Thebes  (see  At.  Eg.  vol. 
i.  p.  331,  and  Plate  III.),  and  in  Dr. 
Abbott's  collection  is  part  of  a  cuirass 
formed  of  plates  sewn  upon  a  leather 
doublet.  The  plates  are  of  bronze,  in 
form  imitative  of  the   Egyptian  shield, 


belonged.  The  Sarmatians  and  others 
vvOre  scale-armour,  made  of  pieces  of 
horn,  or  horse-hoofs,  cut  and  sewn  in 


tlie    form    of    feathers,    upon    a 
doublet   (^Pausan.   i.    21).      The 


linen 
huge 


with  the  round  end  downwards,  and  on  No.  V. 

two  of  them  is  the  name  of  Sheshonk,  shields   mentioned   by  Xenoj^hon   (Cy- 

Shishak,  to  whom  the  cuirass  probably  roped,  vii.  i.  §  33),  which  (according  to 

VOL.  IV.  F 
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90.  (iii.)  The  C}^rians  furnished  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
and  were  equipped  in  the  following  fashion.     Their  kings  had 


No.  VI. 


him")  the  EgjTJtian  phalanx  had  in  the 
army  of  Crccsus,  are  represented  .it 
Sioot.  These,  he  says,  covered  their 
bodies  far  more  than  the  Persian  yep()oi' 
and  the  thorax.  They  Λvere  of  wood 
(Xen.  Anab.  i.  and  ii.),  and  reached  to 
their  feet,  and,  being  supported  by  a 
thong  over  the  shouhler,  gave  them  a 
power  of  pushing  in  a  charge  (one  of  the 
great  uses  of  a  shield  often  represented 
in  Greek  sculpture),  which  the  Per- 
Hians,  holding  their  f/enhu  in  the  liand  at 
arm'a  length,  could  not  withstaud.     The 


gerrha  used  by  the  Persians  at  Platoea 
and  Mycale  appear  to  have  resembled 
the  shields  adopted  by  the  Egyptians  at 
sieges,  whicli  \vere  supported  by  a  crutch 
(woodcut No.VL, figs,  a,  b,  c,  d),  orrather 
those  in  the  Nineveh  sculptures  (see 
Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  vol.  ii. 
p.  .':!48)  where  they  are  also  represented  in 
sieges,  illustrating  the  expression  in  Isa. 
xxxvii.  o'.'j  :  "  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there, 
nor  come  before  it  (the  city)  witli  shields, 
nor  east  a  bank  against  it."  The  shield 
of  the  Kanemboo  negro  in  Africa,  ac- 
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turbans  boimd  about  their  heads,  while  tlie  people  Avore  tunics ; 
in  other  respects  they  were  clad  like  the  Greeks.  They  are  of 
various  races ;  ^  some  are  sprung  from  Athens  and  Salamis, 
some  from  Arcadia,  some  from  Cytlmus,*^  some  from  Plicenicia, 
and  a  portion,  according  to  their  own  account,  from  Ethiopia. 

91.  (iv.)  The  Cilicians  furnished  a  hundred  ships.  The  crews 
wore  upon  their  heads  the  helmet  of  their  country,  and  carried 
instead  of  shields  light  targes  made  of  raw  hide  ;  they  were  clad 
in  Avoollen  tunics,  and  Avere  each  armed  with  two  javelins,  and  a 
sword  closely  resembling  the  cutlass  of  the  Egyptians.  Tliis 
people  bore  anciently  the  name  of  Hypachieans,"  but  took  their 
present  title  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  a  Phoenician. 

(v.)    The  Pamphylians  furnished   thirty  ships,  the  crews  of 


cording  to  Denham  and  Clappertou's 
engraving  of  it,  has  the  same  form  as 
that  of  Egypt,  and  the  round  part  is 
also  held  uppermost  (v.  supra,  ch.  ti'o,  p. 
50,  woodcuts  Nos.  I.  II.)— [G.  W.] 

"^  The  mixed  character  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Cyprus  has  been  already  noticed 
(supra,  V.  104,  note  '*).  The  island 
appears  to  have  been  early  colonised 
from  Phoenicia,  as  the  names  of  its  most 
ancient  towns,  and  the  testimonies  of 
early  writers,  sufficiently  indicate  (see 
Bochart's  Geograph.  Sac.  iii.  ch.  3;. 
The  traditions  with  respect  to  Ciuyras 
(Apollod.  ΠΙ.  xiv,  §  3  ;  Theopomp.  Fr. 
Ill;  Ister.  Fr.  39),  and  Belus  (Virg. 
.Φη.  i.  621  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Λάπη- 
βοϊ),  the  early  coins,  inscriptions,  and 
other  remains,  the  language  so  far  as 
known  (Hesych.  ad  voc.  Μάλίκα,  &c.), 
are  in  accordance  \vith  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  Scylas  (Peripl.  p.  98,  Άμαθοΰε, 
αυτόχθονίζ  eiaiv  :  compare  Theopomp. 
1.  s.  c. )  and  Stephen  (ad  voc.  Άμaθoΰs) ; 
and  all  point  to  a  Phceniciau  occupation 
of  the  country  at  a  very  remote  era, 
perhaps  before  it  had  received  inha- 
bitants from  any  other  quarter.  The 
first  Greek  immigrants  found  the  Phoe- 
nicians established.  They  are  said  to 
have  an-ived  under  Teucer,  soon  after 
the  Trojan  war  (supra,  v.  110,  note  ^), 
and  to  have  settled  at  Salamis,  which 
they  so  called  after  the  name  of  the 
island  they  had  left.  About  the  same 
time  the  Athenians  are  reported  to  have 
colonised  Soli,  called  at  first  (we  are 
told)  .aSpeia  (supra,  v.  110,  note  ^  i.  A 
large  influx  of  Greek  settlers  must  have 
soon  followed  ;  for  Cyprus  is  repre- 
sented in  the  early  Assyrian  inscriptions 


as  the  land  of  the  ΥαΐΊΐαη  ('lafoves), 
and  in  the  time  of  Esarhaddon  Citium, 
Idalium,  Curium,  Ammochosta,  Lime- 
nia,  and  Aphrodisias,  as  well  as  Salamis 
and  Soli,  seem  to  have  been  governed 
by  Greek  kings  ^see  vol.  i.  Essay  vii.  p. 
397,  note  ^).  Subsequently  there  must 
have  been  a  reaction.  Scylax  (Peripl. 
pp.  97,  98)  appears  to  have  regai-ded  only 
Salamis  and  Marium  as  Greek  cities. 
All  the  towns  of  the  intei-ior  he  ex- 
pressly calls  "  barbarian."  When  the 
Arcadians  and  Cythuians  arrived  is  un- 
certain. The  Ethiopian  Cyprians  may 
have  been  a  remnant  of  the  Egyptian  con- 
quest supra,  ii.  ad  fin.)  ;  or  they  may 
represent  a  primitive  Hamitic  popula- 
tion, which  may  have  held  the  island 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Phcenicians. 

*  Cythnus  was  one  of  the  Cyclades 
(Artemid.  ap.  Stx-ab.  x.  p.  708  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  iv.  12  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.;.  It 
lay  between  Ceos  and  Seriphus  Strab. 
1.  s.  c).  The  modern  name  is  Thennia 
(Ross's  Inselrei.se,  Pref.  to  vol.  iii.  p.  xi.j. 

9  No  otiier  ancient  writer  mentions 
this  name,  which  is  seemingly  of  Hel- 
lenic origin.  The  Cilicians  were  un- 
doubtedly a  kindred  race  to  the  Phceni- 
cians.  Their  arms  and  equipment  are 
almost  identical  (supra,  ch.  89, i;  and 
traditions  as  to  their  origin,  however 
they  differed  in  detail,  were  unanimous 
in  this  respect  fcompare  with  the  j^re- 
sent  passage  Apollod.  iii.  i.  §  1,  and 
xiv.  §  3).  The  Greek  colonies  upon  the 
coast  were  not  numerous.  Scylax  men- 
tions but  two,  Holmi  and  Soli  (Peripl. 
p.  9i3).  The  latter  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Achajans  and  Rhodians 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  958;. 
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which  Avere  armed  exactly  as  the  Greeks.  This  nation  is  de- 
sceuded  from  those  who  on  the  return  from  Troy  were  dispersed 
witli  Ampliilochus  and  Calclias.^ 

92.  (vi.)  The  Lycians  furnished  fifty  ships.  Their  crews 
wore  greaves  and  breastplates,  while  for  arms  they  had  bows  of 
cornel  wood,  reed  arrows  Avithont  feathers,  and  javelins.  Their 
outer  garment  M'as  the  skin  of  a  goat,  which  hung  from  their 
shoulders ;  their  head-dress  a  hat  encircled  with  plumes  ;  and 
besides  their  other  weapons  they  carried  daggers  and  falchions.^ 
This  people  came  from  Crete,  and  were  once  called  Termilee ; 
they  got  the  name  which  they  now  bear  from  Lycus,  the  son  of 
Paudiou,  an  Athenian.^ 

93.  (vii.)  The  Dorians  of  Asia  furnished  thirty  ships.  They 
were  armed  in  the  Grecian  fashion,  inasmuch  as  their  forefathers 
came  from  the  Peloponnese. 

(viii.)  The  Carians  furnished  seventy  ships,  and  were  equipped 
like  the  Greeks,  but  carried,  in  addition,  falchions  and  daggers. 
What  name  the  Carians  bore  anciently  was  declared  in  the  first 
part  of  this  History.* 

94.  (ix.)  The  lonians  furnished  a  hundred  ships,  and  were 
armed  like  the  Greeks.     Now  these  lonians,  during  the  time 


i  1  Pamphylia  seems  to  have  been 
\  Hellenised  at  a  much  earlier  period 
\than  either  Lycia  or  Cilicia.  The  tra- 
^dition  here  recorded  by  Herodotus,  and 
in  part  repeated  by  Pausanias  (vii.  iii. 
§  4),  however  little  credit  it  may  de- 
serve as  a  matter  of  fact,  yet  indicates 
the  early  and  complete  Helleuisation  of 
the  people  of  this  region.  Tt  derives 
the  Pamphylians  generally  from  the 
Greeks  (cf.  Tlieopomp.  Fr.  Ill,  ixp' 
'Έ,Κλ-ηνων  r/  ΤΙαμφυλΙα  κατωκίσθη).  No 
doubt  the  Greek  was  intermingled  here 
with  Lycian  and  Cilician,  perhaps  also 
with  Phrygian  and  Pisidiau  blood 
(whence  probably  thenameof  Πά^φυλοί); 
l3ut  the  Greek  race  was  the  predominant 
one,  as  the  adoption  of  the  Hellenic 
costume  would  alone  implj'. 

Various  stories  were  told  of  the  wan- 
derings of  Calchas  and  Ampliilochus. 
They  were  said  to  have  left  Troy  on 
foot  (Theopomp.  Fr.  1 12  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p. 
921),  and  proceeded  to  Clarus  near 
Colophon,  where,  according  to  some, 
the  contest  took  place  between  Calchas 
and  Mopsus  (Strab.  1.  c.  Pherecyd.  Fr. 
95;  Conon.  Narr.  vi.  p.  249;  Tzetz. 
Lycophr.  980j,  and  Calchas  died  of 
grief.  Others  conducted  both  Calchas 
and  Amphilochua  to  the  southern  coast, 


which  was  called  indifferently  Pamphylia 
or  Cilicia  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  963),  and  made 
the  contest  take  place  there.  Amphilo- 
chus  is  by  common  consent  carried  on 
to  Cilicia,  where  he  foimds  the  city 
Mallus  (Strab.  ut  sujjra ;  compare 
Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  5,  end),  after- 
wards famous  for  his  oracle  (Arrian,  1.  c. ; 
Lucian,  Alex.  §  29,  Pliilopseud.  §  38),] 
and  near  which  his  tomb  was  shown! 
(Strab.  1.  c. ),  and  also  Posideium  ( Bosyt'j,\ 
on  the  confines  of  Syria  (supra,  iii.  91). 

2  The  striking  contrast  offered  by 
this  description  to  the  dress  of  the 
warriors  in  the  Lycian  monuments  is  a 
strong  proof,  among  many  others,  of 
the  comparatively  recent  date  of  those 
sculptui-es. 

*  Vide  supra,  i.  17o. 
i  ■*  Supra,  i.  171.  We  may  conclude' 
from  this  passage  that  Herodotus  re- 
garded his  work  as  divided  into  certain 
definite  portions  ;  though  of  course  we 
are  not  entitled  to  identify  these  with 
the  divisions  which  have  come  down  to 
us  (see  Blakesley,  note  ad  loc).  Other 
places,  where  he  speaks  of  the  chapters 
(λ($γοι)  into  whicli  his  work  was  divided, 
arc,  i.  7.3,  10(3  ;  ii.  38,  IGl  ;  v.  36;  vi. 
39  ;  and  vii.  213. 
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that  tbey  dwelt  in  the  Peloponnese  and  inhabited  the  land  now 
called  Acheea  (which  was  before  the  arrival  of  Danaiis  and 
Xuthus  in  the  Peloponnese),  were  called,  according  to  the  Greek 
account,  ^gialean  Pelasgi,  or  "  Pelasgi  of  the  Sea-shore  ; "  ^  but 
afterwards,  from  Ion  the  son  of  Xuthus,  they  were  called  lonians. 

95.  The  Islanders  furnished  seventeen  ships,^  and  wore  arms 
like  the  Greeks.  They  too  were  a  Pelasgian  race,  who  in  later 
times  took  the  name  of  lonians  for  the  same  reason  as  those 
who  inhabited  the  twelve  cities  founded  from  Athens.^ 

The  ^olians  furnished  sixty  ships,  and  Avere  equipped  in  the 
Grecian  fashion.  They  too  were  anciently  called  Pelasgians,  as 
the  Greeks  declare. 

The  Hellespontians  from  the  Pontus,^  who  are  colonists  of  the 
lonians  and  Dorians,  furnished  a  hundred  ships,  the  crews  of 
which  wore  the  Grecian  armour.  This  did  not  include  the 
Abydenians,  who  stayed  in  their  own  country,  because  the  king 
had  assigned  them  the  special  duty  of  guarding  the  bridges. 

96.  On  board  of  every  ship  was  a  band  of  soldiers,  Persians, 
Modes,  or  8acans.  The  Phcenician  ships  were  the  best  sailers  in 
the  fleet,  and  the  Sidonian^  the  best  among  the  Phoenicians. 
The  contingent  of  each  nation,  whether  to  the  fleet  or  to  the  land 
army,  had  at  its  head  a  native  leader ;  but  the  names  of  these 
leaders  I  shall  not  mention,  as  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  course 
of  my  History.  For  the  leaders  of  some  nations  were  not  worthy 
to  have  their  names  recorded ;  and  besides,  there  were  in  each 
nation  as  many  leaders  as  there  were  cities.  And  it  was  not 
really  as  commanders  that  they  accompanied  the  army,  but  as 
mere  slaves,  like  the  rest  of  the  host.  For  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  Persian  generals  who  had  the  actual  command,  and 
were  at  the  head  of  the  several  nations  which  composed  the  army. 

97.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by  the  following — Ariabignes, 


R^      *  See  Book  i.  ch.  145,  and  Book  v.  ch.         ''  That  is,  they  received  colonies  from 

I    68,  with  note^  at  the  latter  place.     The  Athens,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain. 

I     supposed    date    of  the   Ionic  migration         ^  Herodotus  includes  in  this  expres- 

was  about  B.C.  1050.     Danaiis,  Xuthus,  sion  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  cities 

and  Ion  seem  to  be  purely  mythological  on    both    sides  of  the   Hellesjjont,  the 

personages.  Propontis,  and  the  Bosphorus.     Far  the 

β  The  Islanders  here  intended  do  not  greater  number  of  these  were  founded 

seem  to  be  those  of  the  Cyclades,  who  from  Ionia  (see    Hermann's   Pol.   Ant. 

did  not  join   the  fleet  till   after  Arte-  §  78).      Chalcedon,    however,    and    By- 

misium  (infra,  viii.  66)  ;  but  rather  the  zantium,    as    well    as    Selymbria    and 

inhabitants    of    Lemnos,    Imbrus,    and  Astacus,  were  Dorian,  having  been  set- 

Samothrace.     That  the    inhabitants    of  tlements  of  the  Megarians  (see  Miiller's 

these   islands   were   of   Pelasgic    origin  Dorians,  vol.  i.  pp.  138-140,  E.  T.). 

Herodotus  has  elsewhere  stated  (ii.  51,         ^  Supra,  ch.  44.    Xerxes  therefore  em- 

V.  26 ).  barks  in  a  Sidonian  galley  (infra,  ch.  100  j. 
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the  son  of  Darius,  PrC-xaspes,  the  son  of  Aspathines,^  Megabaziis 
the  son  of  Megabatos,  and  Achajmenes  the  son  of  Darius. 
Ariabignes,  A^ho  was  the  child  of  Darius  by  a  daughter  of 
Gobryas,  was  leader  of  the  Ionian  and  Carian  ships ;  Achaemenes, 
Avho  was  own  brother  to  Xerxes,  of  the  Egyptian ;  ^  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  was  commanded  by  the  other  two.  Besides  the 
tm-eraes,  there  was  an  assemblage  of  thirty-oared  and  fifty- 
oared  galleys,  of  cercuri,^  and  transports  for  conveying  horses, 
amomiting  in  all  to  three  thousand. 

98.  Next  to  the  commanders,  the  following  were  tlie  most 
renowned  of  those  who  sailed  aboard  the  fleet : — Tetramnestus, 
the  son  of  Anysus,  the  Sidonian  ;  ]\rapen,  the  son  of  Sirom,*  the 
Tyrian  ;  ]\Ierbal,^  the  son  of  Agbal,  the  Aradian  ;  Syennesis,•^ 
the  son  of  Oromedon,  the  Cilician ;  Cyberniscus,  the  son  of 
Sicas,  the  Lycian  ;  Gorgus,  the  son  of  Chersis,'''  and  Timonax, 
the  son  of  Timagoras,  the  Cyprians ;  and  Histia^us,  the  son  of 
Timnes,^  Pigres,  the  son  of  Seldomus,  and  Damasithymus,  the 
son  of  Candaules,  the  Carians. 

99.  Of  the  otlier  lower  officers  I  shall  make  no  mention,  since 
no  necessity  is  laid  on  me  ;  but  I  must  speak  of  a  certain  leader 
named  Artemisia,^  whose  participation  in  the  attack  upon  Greece, 


1  Probably  the  Aspachana  who  was 
quiver-beai-ei"  to  Dai-ius,  and  whom 
Herodotus  regarded  as  one  of  the  seven 
conspirators  (supra,  iii.  70,  note  ^).  We 
may  surmise  from  this  passage  that 
Aspachana  was  the  son  of  the  Prexaspes 
whom  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  put  to  death. 
■^  Achsemenes  was  satrap  of  Egypt 
(supra,  ch.  7). 

^  Cercuri  were  light  boats  of  unusual 
length  (Etym.  Mag.  ad  voc.).  They  are 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Cyprians  (Plin.  Jl.  N.  vii.  56),  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  the  Corcyrseans 
(Suidas,  ad  voc.)  ;  but  this  last  is  pro- 
bably an  etymological  fancy.  They 
belong  properly  to  Asia  (Kon.  Marc.  p. 
53H  :  "  Cercurus  navis  est  Asiana  pra3- 
grandis  ") ;  where  they  continued  in  use 
down  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  (Liv. 
xxxiii.  19).  The  word  is  plainly  connected 
with  the  Hebrew  1313,  "  to  dance,  or 
move  quickly,"  whence  dromedaries  are 
called  T\\-\2-\3  (cf.  Geseu.  Lex.  Hebr.). 
*  Siroui  is  probably  the  same  name 
with  Hiram  (ΟΤ'Π),  the  rough  aspirate 
Vjeing  replaced  indifferently  by  χ  or  σ. 
JoHephus  Ccontr.  Αρ.  21)  contents  liim- 
self  with  a  simple  A,  and  gives  Ε'ίρωμοε 


for  Hiram. 

*  Merbal  seems  to  be  the  Carthagi- 
nian Maharbal,  which  Bochart  explaius 
as  Diognet'is  (Geog.  Sacr.  ii.  xiii.  p.  74Ί•). 
It  is  found  again  as  the  name  of  a 
Tyrian  king  in  a  fragment  of  Meuauder 
(Fr.  2). 

®  Concerning  the  constant  occurrence 
of  this  name  wherever  a  Cilician  prince 
is  mentioned,  vide  supra,  i.  74,  note  ". 
According  to  .iE-schylus  (Pei'S.  328-330), 
Syennesis  distinguished  himself  more 
than  any  one  else  in  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  and  perished  gloriously. 

'  Supra,  V.  104. 

^  Histiseus  was  king  of  Termera 
(supra,  V.  37,)  and  had  iio  doubt  been 
restored  to  his  government  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Ionian  revolt. 

*  The  special  notice  taken  of  Ai-te- 
niisia  is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  her 
having  been  queen  of  Halicarnassa.s,  the 
native  i^lace  of  tlie  historian.  Thougli 
he  became  an  exile  from  his  country, 
and  though  the  gi-andson  of  Artemisia, 
Lygdamis,  became  a  tyrant  in  the  worst 
sense  of  the  term  (Suidas,  ad  voc. 
'Hpo^oros),  yet  with  Herodotus  pa- 
triotism triumphs  over  every  other 
motive,  and  he  does  ample  justice  to 
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notwithstanding  that  she  was  a  Avoman,  moves  my  special 
wonder.  She  had  obtained  tlie  sovereign  power  after  the  death 
of  her  luisband ;  and,  though  she  had  now  a  son  grown  up/  yet 
her  brave  spirit  and  manly  daring  sent  lier  forth  to  the  war, 
Avhen  no  need  required  her  to  adventure.  Her  name,  as  I  said, 
was  Artemisia,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  Lygdamis ;  by  race 
she  was  on  his  side  a  Halicarnassian,  though  by  her  mother  a 
Cretan.  She  ruled  over  the  Halicarnassians,  the  men  of  Cos,  of 
Nisyrus,  and  of  Calydna ;  ^  and  the  five  triremes  which  she 
furnished  to  the  Persians  were,  next  to  the  Sidonian,  the  most 
famous  ships  in  the  fleet.  She  likewise  gave  to  Xerxes  sounder 
counsel  than  any  of  his  other  allies.  Now  the  cities  over  which 
I  have  mentioned  that  she  bore  sway,  were  one  and  all  Dorian ; 
for  the  Halicarnassians  were  colonists  from  Troezeu,^  while  the 
remainder  were  from  Epidaurus.^  Thus  much  concerning  the 
sea-force. 


the  charactei•  of  one  who  he  felt  had 
conferred  honour  upon  his  birthplace. 
Further  notices  of  the  Halicarnassian 
queen  will  be  found  infra,  viii.  68,  69, 
87,  88,  90,  101-103. 

'  Probably  Pisindelis,  who  succeeded 
her  upon  the  throne  of  Halicarnassus 
(Suidas.  ad  voc.  'UpoSoTos ;  and  com- 
pare Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  49  ;  01.  8<i,  4). 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  Cos,  though 
one  of  the  five  states  of  the  Doric 
irevTawoKis  which  had  excluded  Halicar- 
nassus from  their  Amphictyony  (supra, 
i.  144),  should  at  this  tinie  have  been 
subject  to  the  rejected  city.  Probably 
the  energy  of  Artemisia  had  enabled 
her  to  obtain  a  sovereignty,  which 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  exceptional, 
over  Cos  and  its  dependencies.  Nisyrus 
and  Calydna  (or  Calymna)  were  two 
small  islands  on  either  side  of  Cos  (now 
Ko,  or  with  the  prefix  's  τά»»,  Stanko) 
which  had  from  a  very  early  age  been 
subject  to  that  state  (Horn.  II.  ii.  676- 
679;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  54).  These  islands 
retain  their  names,  being  called  respec- 
tively Nisyro  and  Calymno  (Ross,  vol.  iii. 
Pref.  pp.  X.,  xi.). 

^  Troezeu,  anciently  Posidonia  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  542;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc),  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Pelopounese,  not  quite  two  miles  (15 
stades)  from  the  shore,  between  the 
peninsula  of  Methana  and  Hermion(5. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  may  be 
traced  near  the  modern  village  of  iJha- 
mala,  but  they  are  scanty  and  possess 
little  interest.      (See   Chandler,    ii.    p. 


244;    Gell's    Morea,    p.    195;    Leake's 
Morea,  ii.  p.  446.) 

The  colonisation  of  Halicarnassus 
seems  to  have  taken  place  shortly  after 
the  return  of  the  Heraclidaj,  and  the 
conquest  of  Argolis  and  the  adjacent 
states.  Some  writers  assigned  to  the 
colony  a  far  earlier  date  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
543  ;  xiv.  p.  939  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc); 
but  their  statements  are  contradictory, 
and  incompatible  with  the  original 
Dorian  character  of  the  settlement. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  upon  the 
occupation  of  Trcezen  by  the  Dorians,  a 
portion  of  the  former  inhabitants  de- 
termined to  emigrate.  Doric  leaders, 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Dymanes  (Callimach. 
ap.  Steph.  Byz.),  accompanied  them ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  colonists  were 
Achajans,  descendants  of  the  mythic 
Anthes  (Pausan.  ii.  xxx.  §  8),  and  so 
sometimes  called  Anthendti:  (Steph.  Byz. 
ad  voc.  Άθηναι).  They  carried  with 
them  the  Trcezenian  worship  (Midler's 
Dorians,  i.  p.  120,  note  ^,  E.  T.),  and 
continued  to  regard  Trcezen  as  their 
mother  city.  (Cf.  Pausan.  ii.  xxxii. 
§  6  :  vahv  ''ΐιτιδοϊ  ατΐ  kv  μητροπόλΐΐ  Trj 
Τροιζηΐ'ί  ΆλικαρνασσΛ  ΐποί-ησαν.) 

''  Epidaurus  was  situated  on  the  same 
coast  with  Trcezen,  but  higher  up,  and 
close  upon  the  sea-shoi-e.  Its  site  is 
marked  by  the  small  village  of  Pidhavro. 
which  bears,  in  a  corrupted  form,  the 
ancient  name  (Έττίδαυροϊ  would  have 
been  pronounced  Epidavros).  The  fea- 
tures of  this  locality  exactly  correspond 
with  the  description  in  Strabo  :  Κεΐτοι 
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100.  Now  wIk'H  tlie  numbering  and  marshalling  of  the  host 
was  ended,  Xerxes  conceived  a  wish  to  go  himself  throughout 
the  forces,  and  with  his  own  eyes  behold  everything.  Accord- 
ingly he  traversed  the  ranks  seated  in  his  chariot,  and,  going 
from  nation  to  nation,  made  manifold  inquiries,  Avhile  his  scribes 
Avrote  down  the  answers  ;  till  at  last  he  had  passed  from  end  to 
end  of  the  whole  land  army,  both  the  horsemen  and  likewise  the 
foot.  This  done,  he  exchanged  his  chariot  for  a  Sidonian  galley, 
and,  seated  beneath  a  golden  awning,  sailed  along  the  prows  of 
all  his  vessels  (the  vessels  having  now  been  hauled  down  and 
launched  into  the  sea),  Avhile  he  made  inquiries  again,  as  he  had 
done  Λvhen  he  reviewed  the  land-force,  and  caused  the  answers 
to  be  recorded  by  his  scribes.^     The  captains  took  their  ships  to 


fi  ΐΓ<5λΐί  fv  M^X"?  '''<'"  Σαρωνικού  κόΚττου 
rhv  πΐρίπΧουν  ΐχουσα  σταδίων  ττεντίκαί- 
δί/ίο,  βΚίττουσα  Trphs  atOToAas  Oepivas' 
ΐΓΐρικλΐ'κται  δ'  upeaiv  ύψηλοΓϊ  μίχρι  Trphs 
την  θάλατταν,  ίίστ'  (ρυμνη  κατΐσκ^ΰ- 
ασται  φυσικώί  ττανταχόθίν  (viii.  ρ.  ό4ο). 
AVithiu  a  little  distance  are  the  ruins  of 
the  famous  temple  of  ^Esculapius  (Liv. 
xlv.  28;  Pausan.  ii.  xxvii.  §§  1,  2),  whose 
Λvorsbip  was  common  to  Cos  with  Epi- 
daurus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  941  ;  Pausan.  ill. 
xxiii.  §4;  Theopomp.  Fr.  Ill),  a  fact 
confirmatory  of  the  connexion  between 
the  two  places  which  is  here  asserted  by 
Herodotus.  The  remains  of  Epidaurus 
are  insignificant  (Chandler,  ii.  p.  249  ; 
Leake,  ii.  p.  430). 

The  circumstances  of  the  colonisation 
of  Cos  were  probably  similar  to  those  of 
Halicarnassus.  That  Homer  made  it  a 
Greek  city  before  the  Trojan  war  (II.  ii. 
677),  as  he  did  also  Lindus  and  the 
other  Rhodian  towns  (ib.  05*!),  Carpa- 
thus  (ib.  67G),  Syme'  (ib.  671),  &c.,  is 
only  a  proof  that  it  was  Hellenised  long 
before  his  time.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  Homer  was  a  learned  anti- 
quarian. 

*  Heeren  first  suggested  that  Hero- 
dotus had  personal  access  to  the  docu- 
ments drawn  out  on  this  occasion,  and 
derived  his  estimate  of  the  fleet  (supra, 
ch.  89)  and  army  (infra,  chs.  184-180) 
from  them  (As.  Nat.  vol.  i.  p.  441,  E.  T.). 
Mr.  Grote  thinks  this  improbable  (Hist. 
of  Greece,  v.  p.  51,  note  '),  and  believes 
that  the  Greeks  who  accomj)anied  the 
expedition  were  our  author's  informants. 
To  me  the  minuteness  of  the  descrip- 
tion, which  comprises  the  armour  of 
forty-five  nations,  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  marshalled,  whether  sepa- 
rately or  in  combination  with   others, 


the  names  of  their  commanders  and  of 
the  other  generals  and  admirals,  thirty- 
nine  in  number,  and  in  all  but  a  very 
few  cases  the  names  of  these  officers'  fathers, 
is  proof  positive  that  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  is  not  desultory  inquiry,  but 
a  document.  (See  the  Introductory 
Essay,  ch.  ii.  p.  56.) 

With  respect  to  the  numbers  them- 
selves, that  of  the  triremes  may  be  re- 
garded as  certain.  They  would  be 
easily  counted,  and  the  number  given 
(1207),  which  bears  exactness  upon  its 
face,  is  (I  think)  confirmed  by  the 
famous  passage  of  ^schylus  (Pers.  v. 
343-545),  a  passage  Λvhich  h;vs  clearly 
not  furnished  our  author  with  his  in- 
formation, since  it  assigns  the  1207 
ships  to  the  period  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis.  (On  this  pa-ssage  see  Stanley 
ad  yEschyl.  Pers.  343.)  Mr.  Grote 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  p.  47)  appears  to 
prefer  the  statement  of  JEscbylus  to 
that  of  Herodotus ;  but  to  me  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  exact  number  which 
fought  at  Salamis  would  be  known. 
The  fleet  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
counted  more  than  once ;  and  when 
yEschylus  asked  the  captives  taken  at 
Salamis  its  numbers,  thej'  would  tell 
him  what  had  been  ascertained  at 
Doriscus.  The  three  thousand  trans- 
ports and  small  craft  are  manifestly  a 
rough  estimate,  on  which  very  little 
depeudence  can  be  placed.  The  seven- 
teen hundred  thousand  infantry,  which 
forms  by  far  the  most  marvellous  item 
in  the  whole  list,  are  no  doubt  calcu- 
lated from  the  known  fact  that  the 
circular  enclosure  was  filled  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  times.  As  however  it 
would  be  the  wish  of  the  satraps  to  ex- 
aggerate, the  space  may  often  have  been 
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the  distance  of  about  four  hundred  feet  from  the  shore,  and  there 
lay  to,  witli  their  vessels  in  a  single  row,  the  prows  facing  the 
land,  and  Avith  the  fighting-men  upon  the  decks  accoutred  as  if 
for  war,  while  the  king  sailed  along  in  the  open  space  between 
tlie  ships  and  the  shore,  and  so  reviewed  the  fleet. 

101.  Now  after  Xerxes  had  sailed  doAAoi  the  whole  line  and 
Avas  gone  ashore,  he  sent  for  Demaratus  the  son  of  Ariston,  who 
had  accompanied  him  in  his  march  upon  Greece,  and  bespake 
hira  thus : — ■ 

"  Demaratus,  it  is  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to  ask  thee  certain 
things  which  I  wish  to  know.  Thou  art  a  Greek,  and,  as  I  hear 
from  the  other  Greeks  with  whom  I  converse,  no  less  than  from 
thine  own  lips,  thou  art  a  native  of  a  city  which  is  not  the 
meanest  or  the  weakest  in  their  land.  Tell  me,  therefore,  what 
thinkest  thou  ?  Will  the  Greeks  lift  a  hand  against  us  ?  Mine 
own  judgment  is,  that  even  if  all  the  Greeks  and  all  the  bar- 
barians of  the  West  were  gathered  together  in  one  place,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  abide  my  onset,  not  being  really  of  one 
mind.     But  I  Avould  fain  know  what  thou  thinkest  hereon." 

Thus  Xerxes  questioned  ;  and  the  other  replied  in  his  turn, — 
"  Ο  king !  is  it  thy  will  that  I  give  thee  a  true  answer,  or  dost 
thou  wish  for  a  pleasant  one  ?  " 

Then  the  king  bade  him  speak  the  plain  truth,  and  promised 
that  he  would  not  on  that  account  hold  him  in  less  favour  than 
heretofore. 

102.  So  Demaratus,  when  he  heard  the  promise,  spake  as 
follows : — 

"  0  king !  since  thou  biddest  me  at  all  risks  speak  the  truth, 
and  not  say  what  will  one  day  prove  me  to  have  lied  to  thee, 
thus  I  ans\yer.  Want  has  at  all  times  been  a  fellow-dweller 
with  us  in  our  land,  while  Valour  is  an  ally  whom  we  have 
gained  by  dint  of  wisdom  and  strict  laws.  Her  aid  enables  us  to 
drive  out  want  and  escape  thraldom.  Brave  are  all  the  Greeks 
Avho  dwell  in  any  Dorian  land ;  but  what  I  am  about  to  say  does 
not  concern  all,  but  only  the  Laccdsemonians.  First  then,  come 
what  may,  they  will  never  accept  thy  terms,  which  would  reduce 
Greece  to  slavery ;  and  further,  they  are  sure  to  join  battle  with 
thee,  though  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  should  submit  to  thy  will. 
As  for  their  numbers,  do  not  ask  how  many  they  are,  that  their 


very  far  from  fully  filled.  The  most  was  made  to  Xerxes  at  the  time,  and 
that  we  can  conclude  with  certainty  was  not  too  extravagant  to  obtain  belief 
from  the  estimate  is,  that  such  a  report    (vide  iufra,  ch.  186,  note  ^,) 
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resistance  should  be  a  possible  thing ;  for  if  a  thousand  of  them 
should  take  the  field,  they  will  meet  thee  in  battle,  and  so  will 
any  number,  be  it  less  than  this,  or  be  it  more." 

103.    AMien   Xerxes   heard   this  answer   of  Demaratus,   he 
laughed  and  answered, — 

"  What  wild  words,  Demaratus !  A  thousand  men  join  battle 
with  sucli  an  army  as  this !  Come  then,  Avilt  thou — who  wert 
once,  as  thou  sayest,  their  king — engage  to  fight  this  very  day 
with  ten  men  ?  I  trow  not.  And  yet,  if  all  thy  fellow-citizens 
be  indeed  such  as  thou  sayest  they  are,  thou  onghtest,  as  their 
king,  by  thine  own  country's  usages,"  to  be  ready  to  fight  with 
twice  the  number.  If  then  each  one  of  them  be  a  match  for 
ten  of  my  soldiers,  I  may  well  call  upon  thee  to  be  a  match  for 
twenty.  So  wouldest  thou  assure  the  truth  of  what  thou  hast 
now  said.  If,  however,  you  Greeks,  mIio  A'aunt  yourselves  so 
much,  are  of  a  truth  men  like  those  wliom  I  have  seen  about 
my  court,  as  thyself,  Demaratus,  and  the  others  with  Avliora  I 
am  wont  to  converse, — if,  I  say,  you  are  really  men  of  this  sort 
and  size,  how  is  the  speech  that  thou  hast  uttered  more  than  a 
mere  empty  boast  ?  For,  to  go  to  the  very  verge  of  likelihood, 
— how  could  a  thousand  men,  or  ten  thousand,  or  even  fifty 
thousand,  particularly  if  they  were  all  alike  free,  and  not  under 
one  lord, — hoAv  could  such  a  force,  I  say,  stand  against  an  army 
like  mine  ?  Let  them  be  five  thoitsand,  and  we  shall  have  more 
than  a  thousand  men  to  each  one  of  theirs.'  If,  indeed,  like 
our  troops,  they  had  a  single  master,  theh•  fear  of  him  might 
make  them  courageous  beyond  their  natural  bent ;  or  they  might 
be  urged  by  lashes  against  an  enemy  which  far  outnumbered 
them.•*  But  left  to  their  own  free  choice,  assuredly  they  will 
act  differently.  For  mine  own  part,  I  believe,  .that  if  the 
Greeks  had  to  contend  with  the  Persians  only,  and  the  numbers 
were  equal  on  both  sides,  the  Greeks  would  find  it  hard  to  stand 
their  ground.  We  too  have  among  us  such  men  as  those  of 
whom  thou  spakest — not  many  indeed,  but  still  we  possess  a 
few.  For  instance,  some  of  my  body-guard  would  be  Avilling  to 
engage  singly  with  three  Greeks.  But  this  thou  didst  not  know  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  thou  talkedst  so  foolishly." 

104.  Demaratus  answered  him, — "I  knew,  0  king!  at  the 


"  The  allusion   is   apparently  to  the  Thucyd.  i.  20). 

"double   jiortiou"   whereto  the   kings  ^  See  below,  ch.  186,  where  the  entire 

were   entitled   at  banquets  (supra,    vi.  Persian  host  is  reckoned  to  exceed  five 

57),    and    perhaps    to    their  (supposed)  millions  of  men. 

"  double   vote  "    (ibid,   ad   fin.   Comp.  "  Supra,  vi.  70. 
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outset,  that  if  I  told  tliee  tlie  truth,  my  speech  would  displease 
thine  ears.  But  as  thou  didst  require  me  to  answer  thee  with 
all  possible  truthfulness,  I  informed  thee  what  the  Spartans  will 
do.  And  in  this  I  spake  not  from  any  love  that  I  bear  them — 
for  none  knows  better  than  thou  what  my  love  towards  them  is 
likely  to  be  at  the  present  time,  when  they  have  robbed  me  of 
my  rank  and  my  ancestral  honours,  and  made  me  a  homeless 
exile,  whom  thy  father  did  receive,  bestowing•  on  me  both  shelter 
and  sustenance.  What  likelihood  is  there  that  a  man  of  under- 
standing should  be  unthankful  for  kindness  shown  him,  and  not 
cherish  it  in  his  heart?  For  mine  own  self,  I  pretend  not  to 
cope  with  ten  men,  nor  w  ith  two,— nay,  had  I  the  choice,  I  would 
rather  not  fight  even  Avith  one.  But,  if  need  appeared,  or  if 
there  were  any  great  cause  urging  me  on,  I  would  contend  with 
riglit  good  will  against  one  of  those  persons  who  boast  themselves 
a  match  for  any  three  Greeks.  So  likewise  the  Lacedaemonians, 
when  they  fight  singly,  are  as  good  men  as  any  in  the  world, 
and  when  they  fight  in  a  body,  are  the  bravest  of  all.  For 
though  they  be  freemen,  they  are  not  in  all  res23ects  free  ;  Law  is 
the  master  whom  they  own  ;  and  this  master  they  fear  more  than 
thy  subjects  fear  thee.  Whatever  he  commands  they  do  ;  and 
his  commandment  is  always  the  same :  it  forbids  them  to  flee  in 
battle,  whatever  the  number  of  their  foes,  and  requires  them  to 
stand  firm,  and  either  to  conquer  or  die.  If  in  these  words,  0 
king !  I  seem  to  thee  to  speak  foolishly,  I  am  content  from  this 
time  forward  evermore  to  hold  my  peace.  I  had  not  now  spoken 
unless  compelled  by  thee.  Certes,  I  pray  that  all  may  turn  out 
according  to  thy  Avishes." 

105.  Such  was  the  answer  of  Demaratus  ;  and  Xerxes  was  not 
angry  with  him  at  all,  but  only  laughed,  and  sent  him  away 
with  words  of  kindness. 

After  this  interview,  and  after  he  had  made  Mascames  the 
son  of  Megadostes  governor  of  Doriscus,  setting  aside  the 
governor  appointed  by  Darius,  Xerxes  started  with  his  army, 
and  marched  upon  Greece  through  Thrace. 

106.  This  man,  IMascames,  whom  he  left  behind  him,  was  a 
person  of  such  merit  that  gifts  were  sent  him  yearly  by  the  king 
as  a  special  favour,  because  he  excelled  all  the  other  governors 
that  had  been  appointed  either  by  Xerxes  or  by  Darius.  In 
like  manner,  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  sent  gifts  yearly  to 
the  descendants  of  Mascames.  Persian  governors  had  been 
established   in   Thrace   and   about  the   Hellespont   before  the 
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march  of  Xerxes  began ;  but  these  persons,  after  the  expedition 
was  over,  were  all  driven  from  their  towns  by  the  Greeks,  except 
the  governor  of  Dorisciis :  no  one  succeeded  in  driving  out  Mas- 
cames,  though  many  made  the  attempt.^  For  this  reason  the 
gifts  are  sent  him  every  year  by  the  king  who  reigns  over  the 
Persians.^ 

107.  Of  the  other  governors  whom  the  Greeks  drove  out, 
there  Avas  not  one  who,  in  the  judgment  of  Xerxes,  showed 
himself  a  brave  man,  excepting  Boges,  the  governor  of  Eion. 
Ilim  Xerxes  never  could  praise  enough ;  and  such  of  his  sons  as 
were  left  in  Persia,  and  sui'vived  their  father,  he  very  specially 
honoured.  And  of  a  truth  this  Boges  was  worthy  of  great 
commendation  ;  for  when  he  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians 
under  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,^  and  it  was  open  to  him  to 
retire  from  the  city  upon  terms,  and  return  to  Asia,  he  refused, 
because  he  feared  the  king  might  think  he  had  played  the  coward 
to  save  his  own  life,  wherefore,  instead  of  surrendering,  he  held 
out  to  the  last  extremity.  When  all  the  food  in  the  fortress 
Avas  gone,  he  raised  a  vast  funeral  pile,  slew  his  children,  his 
wife,  his  concubines,  and  his  household  slaves,  and  cast  them  all 
into  the  flames.  Then,  collecting  Avhatever  gold  and  silver  there 
Avas  in  the  place,  he  flung  it  from  the  walls  into  the  Strymon  ; 
and,  Avhen  that  Avas  done,  to  croAvn  all,  he  himself  leaped  into 
the  fire.  For  this  action  Boges  is  with  reason  praised  by  the 
Persians  even  at  the  present  day. 

1 08.  Xerxes,  as  I  have  said,  pursued  his  march  from  Doriscus 
against  Greece ;  and  on  his  way  he  forced  all  the  nations 
through  which  ho  i)assed  to  take  part  in  the  expedition.  For 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly  had  been 

^  Mr.   Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  pp.  cames,   though    dead,    is    regarded    as 

396,  397)  notices  the  importance  of  this  living   on  in  his  descendants,  who,  it  is 

passage  as  showing  how  much  history  is  probable,  still  held  the  government, 

passed  over  in  silence  by  Thucydides  in  -  See  Plut.  Vit.  Cim.  c.   7,  and  com- 

liis  brief  summary  (i.  98,  99).     Athens,  pare  Pausan.  Λ'ΙΗ.  viii.  §  ,^),  \vhere  Cimon 

he  observes,   during  the  first  ten  yeai'S  is  said  to  have  taken  the  city  by  turning 

of  her  hegemony,  must  have  been   en-  the  force  of  the  stream  upon  the  walls, 

gaged  most  actively  in  constant  warfare  which  were    of  sun-dried    brick.     Tliis 

against  the  Persians.     Not  Eion  alone,  narrative   is   with   reason   doubted    by 

but  a  viifit  number  of  Persian  posts  in  Larcher  and    others    (see    Kutzen,  De 

Europe  were  taken,  and  frequent  attacks  Atheniens.  Imp.  p.  8  ;  Grote,  v.  p.  897, 

made   upon    Doriscus  without    success,  note).     It  seems  certain  that  Eion  was 

I'iutarch  ''Cimon.  c.  7)  is  the  only  other  reduced  by  a  strict  blockade.     See  the 

writer  who  makes  allusion  to  these  en-  inscription  pi-eserved  in  ./Έschines  (adv. 

terprises.  Ctes.   §  t>'2).      Tlie  date  of  the   capture 

'       '  Doriscus  appears  by  this  passage  to  lies  within  the  years  B.C.  476-400,  but 

Lave  continued   under  the  Persians  to  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty  (see 

ilie  time  w/icn  JlcrodoUis  tirole.     The  pre-  Mr.  Grote's  note,  vol.  v.  pp.  409-4ilj. 
tent  tenee  {ιτίμπίται)  proves  tliis.     Mas- 
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(as  I  Lave  already  sliowu)  enslaved  aud  made  tributary  to  the 
king  by  tbe  conquests  of  JMegabazus,  and,  more  lately,  of  Mar- 
donius.^  And  first,  after  leaving  Doriscus,  Xerxes  passed  tbe 
Samothracian  fortresses,  wbereof  Mesambria  is  the  furtbermost 
as  one  goes  toward  tbe  west.*  Tbe  next  city  is  Stryme,^  wbicb 
belongs  to  Tbasos.  Midway  between  it  and  Mesambria  flows 
tbe  river  Lissus,  wbicb  did  not  suffice  to  furnisb  water  for  tbe 
army,  but  Avas  drunk  up  and  failed.  Tbis  region  was  formoj-ly 
called  Gallaica ;  now  it  bears  tbe  name  of  Briantica ;  but  in 
strict  truth  it  likewise  is  really  Ciconian." 

109.  After  crossing  tbe  dry  channel  of  tbe  Lissus,  Xerxes 
passed  the  Grecian  cities  of  Maroneia,''  Dicsea,^  and  Abdera,^ 
and  likewise  the  famous  lakes  which  are  in  their  neighbourhood,^ 


3  Supra,  V.  2-18  ;  vi.  44,  45. 

*  Sainothrace  possessed  a  tract  upon 
the  mainland,  extending  from  near 
Doriscus  to  the  Lissus  (supra,  ch.  59). 
Most  of  the  larger  islands  secured  to 
themselves  this  advantage,  as  Chios 
(i.  IHO),  Lesbos  (v.  94),  Thasos,  &c. 

The  Samothracian  Mesambria  stood 
at  Tekieh,  aud  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  city  of  the  same  name  (now 
Mitisevri,  upon  the  Euxiue),  supra,  iv. 
93. 

^  Stryme,  according  to  Harpocration 
(ad  voc.  'Στρνμ-η),  was  situated  on  a 
small  island,  formed  probably  by  two 
branches  of  the  Lissus.  It  was  a  cause 
of  quarrel  between  the  Thracians  and 
the  Maronites  (Philoch.  Fr.  128). 

^  See  above,  ch.  59,  which  passage  is 
in  the  writer's  mind.  He  means  to  say 
that  not  only  the  plain  of  Doriscus,  but 
the  whole  country  thence  to  the  Lissus, 
was  anciently  Ciconian.  Perhaps  the 
chapters  from  61  to  104  are  a  later  in- 
sertion, breaking  the  continuity  of  the 
original  narrative. 

With  respect  to  the  names  of  this 
district,  that  of  Gallaica,  which  seems 
to  point  at  an  original  Celtic  occupa- 
tion, is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  The 
Briantica  of  our  author  reappears  in  the 
PriantiE  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  11).  and  in 
i^Livy's  "Campus  Priaticus"  (  xxxviii.  41 ). 

''  Maroneia  was  a  place  of  some  con- 
sequence, situated  on  the  coast,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  Lissus  (Scylax, 
Peripl.  p.  65  ;  Ephor.  Fragm.  74  ;  Liv. 
xxxi.  16,  &c.).  It  was  a  colony  of  the 
Chians  (Scymn.  Ch.  1.  677).  The  name 
.still  remains  in  the  modern  Marogna. 

^  Dicsea  appears  in  Scylax  (Peripl.  p. 
65),  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (1.  s.  c.) 
and  Stephen.     It  was  never  a  place  of 


much  note,  and  probably  peri.shed  during 
the  wars  of  Philip  (see  Bahr  ad  loc.). 

'■^  Abdera  was  founded  by  the  Teians 
(supra,  i.  168  ;  Scymn.  Ch.  669,  670). 
Its  exact  site  has,  I  believe,  never  been 
identified  ;  though  Choiseul-Gouffier  (ii. 
p.  113)  speaks  of  its  ruins  as  "dis- 
tinguishable at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Bay  of  Lagos."  The  position 
which  is  given  it  on  our  maps,  ten  or 
twelve  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Nestus,  and  only  six  or  seven  from 
Lake  Bistonis,  rests  mainly  on  the  au- 
thority of  Ptolemy,  who  interposes  a 
considerable  space  between  the  Nestus' 
embouchure  and  the  city.  Herodotus 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  river 
passed  through  the  city  (infra,  ch.  126). 
It  is  certain  that  there  are  now  no  ruins 
near  the  mouth  of  the  stream  (Clarke's 
Travels  in  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  422).  But 
the  whole  country  is  here  ' '  a  flat  and 
swampy  plain  "  (ibid.  p.  425,  and  com- 
pare p.  421);  and  the  course  of  the  Nestus 
has  probably  undergone  many  changes. 
Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  65)  and  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  482)  both  place  Abdera  immediately 
east  of  the  river. 

^  Lake  Ismaris  was  named  from  a 
town  Ismarum,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Ciconians  (Horn.  Od.  ix.  40),  which 
is  identified  by  some  with  Maroneia 
(Ephor.  Fr.  74;  Hesych.  ad  voc).  It 
does  not  exist  now.  Lake  Bistonis, 
wliich  is  the  modern  lake  of  Burn, 
dei'ived  its  appellation  from  the  Bis- 
tonian  Thracians,  who  inhabited  its 
banks  (Seym.  Ch.  v.  673).  According 
to  Strabo,  it  had  been  formed,  within 
the  historic  period,  by  tlie  bursting  in 
of  the  sea  (Strab.  i.  p.  87).  Probably 
it  .shrank  in  size  after  it  was  joined  to 
the  sea  by  a  canal. 
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Lake  Ismaris  between  Maroneia  and  Stryme,  and  Lake  Bistonis 
near  Diesea,  wliicL•  receives  the  waters  of  two  rivers,  the  Travus 
and  tlie  Compsatus.^  Near  Abdera  there  was  no  famous  lake 
for  him  to  pass ;  but  he  crossed  the  river  Nestus,^  which  there 
reaches  the  sea.  Proceeding  further  upon  his  way,  he  passed 
by  several  continental  cities,  one  of  them  possessing  a  lake 
nearly  thirty  furlongs  in  circuit,  full  of  fish,  and  very  salt,  of 
which  the  sumpter-beasts  only  drank,  and  which  they  drained 
dry.  Tlie  name  of  this  city  was  Pistyrus.*  All  these  towns, 
which  Avere  Grecian,  and  lay  upon  the  coast,  Xerxes  kept  upon 
his  left  hand  as  he  passed  along. 

110.  The  following  are  the  Thracian  tribes  through  whose 
country  he  marched  :  the  Pseti,  the  Ciconians,  the  Bistonians, 
the  Sapseans,  the  Dersasans,  the  Edonians,  and  the  Satrte.^ 
Some  of  these  dwelt  by  the  sea,  and  furnished  ships  to  the  king's 
fleet ;  while  others  lived  in  the  more  inland  parts,  and  of  these 
all  the  tribes  which  I  have  mentioned,  except  the  Satrae,  were 
forced  to  serve  on  foot. 

111.  The  Satrse,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  have  never  yet 
been  brouglit  under  by  any  one,  but  continue  to  this  day  a  free 
and  unconquered  people,  unlike  the  other  Thracians.^  They 
dwell  amid  lofty  mountains  clothed  with  forests  of  different 
trees  and  capped  with  snow,  and  are  λ•  ery  valiant  in  fight.  They 
are  the  Thracians  Avho  have  an  oracle  of  Bacchus  in  theii*  country, 
which   is   situated   uj^on   their   highest   mountain-range.      Tlie 


2  Only   one   river   of    any   size   (the  ^  These  tribes,  except  the  last,  appear 

Jardymltf  JJere)  now  enters  the  lake  of  to  be   euumei-ateil  in  their  order  from 

Burn.  This  is  no  doubt  the  Travus.  The  east  to  west.     This  is  evident  from  the 

Compsatus  may  be  the    stream   which  position    of   the    Ciconians,    lUstonians, 

reaches  the  sea  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  and  Edonians,  which  is  elsewhere  fixed 

lake,  and  which,  if  the  lake  were  some-  (supra,  chs.  1U8  and  109  ;  and  infra,  ch. 

Λvhat    larger,    would   run   into    it    (see  114).      AVe    may    therefore     place    the 

Kiepert's  Atlas  von  Hellas,  Blatt  xvi.).  Pati,  of  whom  nothing  else   is  known, 

^  The  Mesto  or  Kara  Sn.     This  stream  about  the  Hebrus,  between  the  Apsyn- 

at  present  falls  into  the  sea  more  than  thians   and  Ciconians,  and  the  Sapaiaus 

ten  miles  to  the  west  of  the  supposed  (mentioned  by  Pliuy,  1.  s.  c.;and  Der• 

site  of  Abdera.  It  has  probably  changed  stcans    (mentioned,    by    Thucydides,    ii. 

its  course  frequently   (see  above,  p.  77,  101)    about    the    Nestus — the    former 

note  ^).  east,    the    latter    west   of     that    river. 

*  There  are  some  salt  lakes  on  the  The   Satrsc   (mentioned    by   Hecataeus,  | 

shore,  about  ten  miles  from  the  Mesto,  Fr.   1*28)  dwelt  inland  above  tlie  Der-  \ 

which  may  help  to  fix  the  site  of  Pisty-  saians  (see  Leake "s  Northern  Greece,  iii.  ί 

riis  ^see  Leake's  Map,    Northern  Greece,  p.  190).                                                             [ 

vol.  i.  en<lj  ;  but  this  whole  district  is  ^  Herodotus  seems  here  to  allude  tot 

unexplored  by  travellers.  the    conquests    of  the   Odrysje,    which 

Stephen   mentions    Pistyrus    as  "  Ui-  robbed  so  many  Thracian  tribes  of  their 

σηρον    &ρηκων     εμπόρων "     (sub    voc.  independence  (Thucyd.   ii.   95-97,);  but 

Compare   also   Βίστιρο$).     Harpoci'ation  his  statement   is  overdi'awn,  as  may  be 

calls  the  place  Pisteira.  seen  from  Thucydides. 
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Bessi,^  a  Satrian  race,  deliver  the  oracles;  but  tlie  prophet,  as 
at  Delphi,  is  a  Avomaii ;  and  her  answers  are  not  harder  to  read, 

112.  When  Xerxes  had  passed  through  the  region  mentioned 
above,  he  came  next  to  the  Pierian  fortresses,  one  of  which  is 
called  Phagres,  and  another  Pergamus.**  Here  his  line  of  march 
lay  close  by  the  walls,  Avith  the  long  high  range  of  Pangfeum  ^ 
upon  his  right,  a  tract  in  which  there  arc  mines  both  of  gold  and 
silver,^  some  worked  by  the  Pierians  and  Odomantians,  but  the 
greater  part  by  the  Satrae. 

113.  Xerxes  then  marched  through  the  country  of  the  P;eo- 
nian  tribes — the  Doberians  and  the  Pa3opl8e  ^ — which  lay  to  the 
north  of  Pangaeum,  and,  advancing  westward,  reached  the  river 
Strymon  and  the  city  E'ion,  whereof  Boges,  of  whom  I  spoke  a 
short  time  ago,^  and  who  was  then  still  alive,  was  governor.  The 
tract  of  land  lying  about  Mount  Pangfeum,  is  called  Phyllis ;  on 
the  west  it  reaches  to  the  river  Angites,*  which  flows  into  the 
Strymon,  and  on  the  south  to  the  Strymon  itself,  where  at  this 
time  the  IMagi  were  sacrificing  white  horses  to  make  the  stream 
favourable.^ 

114.  After  propitiating  the  stream  by  these  and  many  other 
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■^  The  Bessi  are  mentioned  by  Livy, 
(xxxis.  5:5 1  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  11)  as 
a  distinct  Thi-acian  race.  Their  name 
is  probably  connected  with  the  title 
Bassureus,  by  which  the  Thracian  Bac- 
chus was  known  (Hor.  Od.  i.  xviii.  11), 
and  Λνίίΐι  the  terms  Botrcrapis,  Βασσάρα, 
Βασσαρίω,  κ.  τ.  λ. 

•*  The  original  Pieria  was  the  district 
between  the  Haliacmon  and  the  Peneus. 
When  this  was  conquered  by  the  Mace- 
donians, the  inhabitants  sought  a  refuge 
beyond  the  Strymon.  Phagres  was  their 
principal  town  (Thucyd.  ii.  99 ;  Scylax, 
Peripl.  p.  04).  It  is  placed,  with  some 
probability,  at  Orfdiu'i,  and  Pergamus  at 
Fransta  (Leake's  Noi-thern  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  177,  178). 

9  Vide  supi'a,  v.  16. 

'  Tlie  whole  region  from  Philippi  and 
Datum  on  the  east  to  Dysorum  on  the 
west  was  most  rich  in  the  precious  me- 
tals. Aristotle  relates  that  after  heavy 
rains  "nuggets"  of  virgin  gold  were 
often  found  of  above  a  pound  weight 
(UTrep  μνΐιν  j.  Thei'e  were  two — one  of 
three  pounds  and  one  of  five — in  the 
possession  of  the  Macedonian  kings  (De 
Ausc.  Mir.  p.  8:')Γ),  §  42.  See  also,  supra, 
V.  17,  23  ;  vi.  46  ;  infra,  ix.  75;  Strab. 
vii.  p.   481;  Thuc.  iv.   105;  Diod.  Sic. 


xvi.  8;  Appian,  B.  Civ.  iv.  105;  Justin, 
viii.  H;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  56;  &c.). 

-  These  Pseonian  tribes  have  been 
mentioned  before  in  connexion  with  the 
same  locality  (sujjra,  v.  15,  16).  The 
army  of  Xerxes  evidently  divided  about 
Pergamus ;  and  part  marclied  north, 
part  south  of  Pangseum.  {^Vide  infra, 
ch.  121.) 

^  Supra,  ch.  107. 

■•  The  Angites  is  undoubtedly  the 
river  of  Anghista,  which  however  does 
not  now  join  the  Strymon,  but  flows 
into  the  Palus  Strymonicus  at  some 
distance  from  its  lower  extremity.  (See 
Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
183.) 

*  The  victims  were  sacrificed  at  the  i 
edge  of  the  sti-eam,  but  not  (ai'  Mr'.  \ 
Gfole  says,  vol.  v.  p.  56)  "thrown  into 
it,"  or  allowed  to  pollute  it  with  their 
blood  (Sti-ab.  xv.  p.  10+0).  The  custom 
continued  to  a  late  date  (see  Tacit.  An. 
vi.  37).  White  horses  seem  to  have  been 
regarded  as  especially  sacred  (supra,  ch. 
40). 

There  is  no  need  to  suppose,  Avith 
Kleuker  (Appendix  to  Zendavesta,  vol. 
ii.  pt.  iii.  p.  24  et  seqq.)  and  lihode 
(Heilige  Sage,  p.  512),  that  Herodotus 
has  misreported  this  occui-reuce. 
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magical  ceremonies/  the  Persians  crossed  tlie  Strymon,  by 
bridges  made  before  their  arrival,  at  a  place  called  '  The  Nine 
Ways,'  ^  which  Avas  in  the  territory  of  the  Edonians.  And  Avhen 
they  learnt  that  the  name  of  the  place  was  '  The  Nine  Ways,' 
they  took  nine  of  the  youths  of  the  land  and  as  many  of  their 
maidens,  and  buried  them  alive  on  the  spot.  Burying  alive  is  a 
Persian  custom.**  I  have  heard  that  Amestris,  the  wife  of 
Xerxes,  in  her  old  age  buried  alive  seven  pairs  of  Persian 
youths,  sons  of  illustrious  men,  as  a  thank-offering  to  the  god 
who  is  supposed  to  dwell  underneath  the  earth.^ 

115.  From  the  Strymon  the  army,  proceeding  westward,  came 
to  a  strip  of  shore,  on  which  there  stands  the  Grecian  town  of 
Argihis.'  This  shore,  and  the  Avhole  tract  above  it,  is  called 
Bisaltia."  Passing  this,  and  keeping  on  the  left  hand  the  GuLi 
of  Posideium,^  Xerxes  crossed  the  Sylean  plain,*  as  it  is  called, 

cording  to  Heraclides  Ponticus  it  was 
originally  a  Thraciau  town  (Fr.  xlii.). 
After  the  Peloponuesian  war  it  disap- 
pears from  history. 

^  The  Bisaltse  were  a  brave  and  power- 
ful Thracian  people  (fortissimi  viri,  Liv. 
xlv.  30),  who,  though  conquered  by  the 
Macedonians  (Thucyd.  ii.  99),  preserved 
their  name  and  nationality  for  many 
centuries  afterwards.  They  seem,  Avhile 
retaining  the  region  assigned  them  by 
Herodotus,  gradually  to  have  extended 
themselves  beyond  the  Strymon  nearly 
to  the  Nestus  (cf.  Liv.  xlv.  29,  30 ;  and 
Pliu.  H.  N.  iv.  10,  11).  Herodotus  in- 
forms us  in  the  next  book  (ch.  H'i), 
that  at  this  time  they  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  refused  all  submission  to 
Xerxes.  Charon  of  Lampsacus  told  a 
strange  story  of  their  on  one  occasion 
attacking  C'lrdia !  (Fi-.  9.  See  the  In- 
troductorj'  Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  117,  note  ■*, 
where  this  fragment  is  given  from  Col. 
Mure's  translation). 

*  Pliny  mentions  Posideium  as  a  town 
Avith  a  bay  in  this  locality  (H.  N.  iv. 
11).  I  believe  no  other  author  sjieaks 
of  it.  The  bay  intended  must  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  Gulf  of  Eendina.  The  town 
lay  close  to  the  coast  ("in  orii,"  Plin. 
1.  s.  c.l;  but  its  exact  site  has  still  to  be 
discovered. 

''  By  the  Sylean  plain,  which  no  other 
writer  mentions,  is  to  be  un<lei'stood 
tlie  flat  tract,  about  a  mile  in  width, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  whiclx 
drains  the  lake  of  Bolbe  {Besikiit).  (See 
Leake's  Northern  Greece,  iii.  p.  168-170.) 
It  is  uncertain  whence  the  name  is 
derived. 


?      ^  Of  these  Strabo  (1.  s.  c.)  gives  the 
following  account:  — 

*'  When  the  Persians,  "  he  says, 
"  come  to  a  lake,  a  stream,  or  a  spring 
of  watei•,  they  dig  a  pit,  and  there  sacri- 
fice their  victim,  taking'  care  that  the 
pure  liquid  near  them  be  not  stained 
with  the  blood,  since  that  would  be  a 
pollution.  The  flesh  of  the  victim  is 
then  placed  on  myrtle  or  laurel  leaves, 
and  the  Magi  set  it  on  fire  with  taper 
wands,  making  incantations  all  the 
while,  and  pouring  a  libation  of  oil 
mingled  with  milk  and  honey,  not  upon 
the  fire  or  into  the  water,  but  upon  the 
giOund." 

'  Afterwards  Amphipolis.  (See  note  ^ 
on  Book  v.  ch.  120  ;  and  compare 
Thucyd.  i.  100,  and  iv.  102,  to  which 
may  be  added  Polya-nus  (Strateg.  vi. 
53;  and  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (ad  voc.) 
The  Athenian  town  had  not  been  founded 
Λvhen  Herodotus  left  Greece  for  Italy  ; 
Avhich  may  account  for  his  ouiissiou  to 
.mention  it. 

"  See  note  ^  on  Book  iii.  ch.  35. 

^  \s  this  A hrimun'^  or  does  Herodotus 
merely  speak  as  a  Greek  ?  Perhaps  the 
latter  is  the  more  probable  supposition. 

'  Argilus,  like  Sane  and  Stagirus, 
was  a  colony  of  the  Andrians  (Thucyd. 
iv.  103  and  109).  It  was  situated  at  a 
very  sli(jrt  distance  from  Amphipolis, 
near  the  coast,  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Strymon  and  that  of  the  stream 
wliich  carries  off  the  superfluous  water 
from  Lake  Bolbe.  Colonel  Leake  places 
it  on  tlie  skirts  of  the  mountain  chain, 
ei^lit  miles  from  Amphipolis  (Nortliern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.   p.  171   and  map;.     Ac- 
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and  passino•  by  Stagirus,^  a  Greek  city,  came  to  Acanthus.^ 
The  inhabitants  of  these  parts,  as  well  as  those  who  dwelt  aljout 
]\Ionnt  Pangajum,  were  forced  to  join  the  armament,  like  those 
others  of  whom  I  spoke  before  ;  the  dwellers  along  the  coast 
being  made  to  serve  in  tlie  fleet,  while  those  who  lived  UKjre 
inland  had  to  follow  with  the  land  forces.  The  road  which  the 
army  of  Xerxes  took  remains  to  this  day  untouched :  the  Thra- 
cians  neither  plough  nor  sow  it,  but  hold  it  in  great  honour. 

116.  On  reaching  Acanthus,  the  Persian  king,  seeing  the 
great  zeal  of  the  Acanthians  for  his  service,  and  hearing  what 
had  been  done  about  the  cutting,  took  them  into  the  number  of 
his  sworn  friends,  sent  them  as  a  present  a  Median  dress,^  and 
besides  commended  them  highly. 

117.  It  was  while  he  remained  here  that  Artacha?es,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  canal,^  a  man  in  high  repute  with  Xerxes,  and  by  a 
birth  an  Achaemenid,  who  was  moreover  the  tallest  of  all  the 
Persians,  being  only  four  fingers  short  of  five  cubits,  royal  mea- 
sure," and  who  had  a  stronger  voice  than  any  other  man  in  the  \ 
world,  fell  sick  and  died.  Xerxes  therefore,  who  was  greatly 
afflicted  at  the  mischance,  carried  him  to  the  tomb  and  buried 
him  with  all  magnificence  ;  while  the  whole  army  helped  to 
raise  a  mound  over  his  grave.^  The  Acanthians,  in  obedience 
to  an  oracle,  offer  sacrifice  to  this  Artachaics  as  a  liero,^  invoking 
him  in  their  prayers  by  name.  But  King  Xerxes  sorrowed 
greatly  over  his  death. 

118.  Now  the  Greeks  who  had  to  feed  the  army,  and  to  enter- 


*  Stagirus  (now  Stavros,  Leake,  iii.  pp. 
1G7,  168;  or  perhaps  Nisvoro,  Bowen,  p. 
120)  is  said  by  Tliucydid.es  to  have  been 
a  colony  of  the  Andrians  (iv.  88).  It  was 
a  small  place,  and  derives  all  its  cele- 
brity from  having  given  birth  to  Aris- 
totle. Some  ancient  walls,  "  of  a  very 
rough  and  irregular  species,"  were  no- 
ticed by  Colonel  Leake  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  height  Λvhich  he  supposes  to 
have  been  occupied  by  the  city.  Sir  G. 
Bowen  pleads  in  favour  of  the  claim  of 
Nisroro  to  represent  Stagirus,  1.  "the 
universal  tradition  of  the  Macedonian 
peasants,"  and  2.  the  situation,  which 
would  make  it  natural  that  the  army  of 
Xerxes  should  have  "  passed  it  by," 
whereas  they  would  have  passed  tkroufjh 
Stavros.  He  also  found  "  substructions 
of  Hellenic  masonry  all  around,"  and 
jiarticularly  "in  the  beautiful  glen  to 
the  west." 

*  Vide  supi'a,  vi.  44,  note  '. 

VOL,  IV. 
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''  Compare  iii.  84,  and  note  ®  ad  loc. 
Xerxes  contracted  a  similar  friendsldji 
with  the  Abderites  (infra,  viii.  120). 

•*  Supra,  ch.  21.  The  presidency  of 
the  work  was  shared  between  him  and 
Bubares. 

y  That  js,., about  8  feet  2  inches.    •'' 

1  THe  tomb  of  Ai'tabhajes  is  thought 
to  be  still  visible  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  cutting,  near  the  southern  shore, 
the  supposed  site  of  Sane.  See  tlie  plan, 
p.  21,  and  compare  the  paper  by  M. 
Forchammer  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
grai^hical  Society,  vol.  xvii.  p.  149.  But 
it  would  appear  from  the  words  of 
Herodotus,  that  the  tomb  is  rather  to 
be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Acanthus  (Erissn)  west  of  the  cutting, 
and  on  the  northern  coast. 

"  Compare  the  conduct  of  the  people 
of  Amphipolis  with  regard  to  Brasidas 
(Thucyd.  V.  11  ;  Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  v,  7, 
§1)• 
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taiu  Xerxes,  were  brouglit  thereby  to  tlie  very  extremity  of  dis- 
tress, insomuch  that  some  of  them  were  forced  even  to  forsake 
house  and  home.  When  the  Thasians  received  and  feasted  the 
host,  on  account  of  their  possessions  upon  the  mainland,^  Anti- 
pater,  the  son  of  Orges,  one  of  the  citizens  of  best  repute,  and 
the  man  to  whom  the  business  was  assigned,  proved  that  the  cost 
of  the  meal  was  four  hundnd  talents  of  silver.^ 

111).  And  estimates  almost  to  the  same  amount  were  made  by 
the  superintendents  in  other  cities.  For  the  entertainment, 
which  had  been  ordered  long  beforehand  and  was  reckoned  to 
be  of  much  consequence,  was,  in  the  manner  of  it,  such  as  I  will 
now  describe.  No  sooner  did  the  heralds  who  brought  the 
orders  ^  give  their  message,  than  in  every  city  the  inhabitants 
made  a  division  of  their  stores  of  corn,  and  proceeded  to  grind 
flour  of  wheat  and  of  barley  for  many  months  together.  Besides 
this,  they  piu'chased  the  best  cattle  that  they  could  find,  and 
fattened  them  ;  and  fed  poultry  and  water-fowl  in  ponds  and 
buildings,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  army ;  while  they  likewise 
prepared  gold  and  silver  vases  and  drinking-cups,  and  whatso- 
ever else  is  needed  for  the  service  of  the  table.  These  last  pre- 
parations were  made  for  the  King  only,  and  those  who  sat  at 
meat  with  him  ;  for  the  rest  of  the  army  nothing  was  made 
ready  beyond  the  food  for  which  orders  had  been  given.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Persians,  a  tent  ready  pitched  for  the  purpose, 
received  Xerxes,  who  took  his  rest  therein,  while  the  soldiers 
remained  under  the  open  heaven.  When  the  dinner  horn- 
came,  great  was  the  toil  of  those  Λvho  entertained  the  army; 
Avhile  the  guests  ate  their  fill,  and  then,  after  passing  the 
night  at  the  place,  tore  down  the  royal  tent  next  morning,  and 
seizing  its  contents,  carried  them  all  off,  leaving  nothing  behind. 

120.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Megacreon  of  Abdera  wittily'' 
recomnicudod  liis  countrymen  "  to  go  to  the  temples  in  a  body, 
men  and  woniou  alike,  and  llicre  take  their  station  as  suppliants, 
and  beseech  the  gods  that  they  would  in  future  always  spare 
them  one-half  of  the  mocs  which  might  threaten  their  })eace — 
thanking  them  at  the  same  time  very  warmly  for  their  past 
goodness  in  that  they  had  caused  Xerxes  to  be  content  with  one 
meal  in  the  day."     For  had  the  order  been  to  provide  breakfast 

'  Strymd,    and   other   places  (supra,  allies  under  the  rating  of  Aristides. 

ch.  108;.  5  Supra,  ch.  32. 

■•  Nearly  100,000?.  of  our  money — a  ^  See  the  Introductory  Essay,  vol.  i. 

Burn  not  far  short  of  the  whole  annual  p.  112,  note  '. 
revenue  received  by  Athens  from  Lcr 
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for  the  King  as  well  as  dinner,  the  Abderites  must  eitlier  have 
fled  before  Xerxes  came,  or,  if  they  awaited  his  coming,  liave 
been  brought  to  absolute  rnin.  As  it  was,  the  nations,  though 
suffering  heayy  pressure,  complied  nevertheless  Avith  the  direc- 
tions that  liad  been  given. 

121.  At  Acanthus  Xerxes  separated  from  his  fleet,  bidding 
the  captains  sail  on  ahead  and  await  his  coming  at  Therma,^  on 
the  Thermaic  Gulf,  the  place  from  which  the  bay  takes  its 
name.  Through  this  toAvn  lay,  he  understood,  his  shortest  road. 
Previously,  his  order  of  march  had  been  the  following : —  from 
Doriscus  to  Acanthus  his  land  force  had  proceeded  in  three 
bodies,  one  of  which  took  the  way  along  the  sea-shore  in  com- 
pany with  the  fleet,  and  was  commanded  by  Mardonius  and 
Masistes,  while  another  pursued  an  inland  track  under  Tritan- 
tsechmes  and  Gergis ;  the  third,  with  which  was  Xerxes  himself, 
marching  midway  between  the  other  two,  and  having  for  its 
leaders  Smerdomenes  and  Megabyzus.^ 

122.  The  fleet,  therefore,  after  leaving  the  King,  sailed  through 
the  channel  which  had  been  cut  for  it  by  Mount  Athos,  and  came 
into  the  bay  whereon  lie  the  cities  of  Assa,  Pilorus,  Singus,  and 
Sarta ;  ^  from  all  which  it  received  contingents.  Thence  it 
stood  on  for  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  and  rounding  Cape  Ampelus,^" 
the  promontory  of  the  Toronseans,  passed  the  Grecian  cities 
Torone,  Galepsus,  Sermyla,  Mecyberna,  and  Olynthus,^  receiving 

"^  Therma  was  a  place  of  small  con-  Singus,  from  which  the  bay  derived  its 

sequence,    till    under    Cassander,     the  name,    was    the    most   important.      It 

brother-in-law    of   Alexander    (ab.    B.C.  occurs  in  Thucydides  (v.  18),  Pliny  (H. 

305),   it  became  Thessalonica,   when  it  N.  iv.  10),  and  Ptolemy  (Geograph.  iii. 

grew  to  be  the  most  important  city  of  13,   p.   92),   and   also    in  an  inscription 

these   parts,    deserving    Livy's    title    of  (Bockh's    Corp.    Ins.   i.    p.    304).      The 

"urbs    celeberrima"    (xlv.    30).      The  other    places    are   mentioned   only    by 

great  Egnatian  road  connected  it  Avith  Stephen. 

Dyrrachium.     (See  Strab.  vii.  pp.  467,  '"  Cape  Anipelus  lay  eastward  of  Cape 

468  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  10.)  Derrhis,  as  appears  from  Ptolemy  (Geo- 

The    name   Thessalonica    remains   in  graph.  1.  s.  c).     It  closed  the  Siugitic 

the  Saloniki  of  the  present  day,  which  Gulf  upon  the   west,   and   must  either 

gives  name  to  the  gulf  called  anciently  have  been  the  modern  Cape  lilircpano, 

the  Thermaic.  or  a  point  still  further  to  the  eastward. 

"  See  above,  ch.  82,  where  the  same  Colonel    Leake    has     misplaced    capes 

six  pei-sons  were  named  as  the  genei-als-  Derrhis  and  Ampelus.  (Map  of  Northern 

in-chief.  Greece  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.) 

'■'  The  Sinus  Singiticus,  or  modern  '  All  these  were  places  of  some  con- 
Gulf  of  Aghion-oros.  Colonel  Leake  sequence  except  Galepsus,  which  seems 
places  Assa  at  Pirgardhikia,  near  Cape  not  to  be  mentioned  by  any  other  an- 
Mavro,  Pilorus  at  Port  Vurvuri,  Singus  cient  writer.  There  is  indeed  a  Galep- 
at  Port  Sikia,  and  Sarta  at  Kartali.  All  sus,  a  colony  of  the  Thasians,  of  which 
these  towns  must  certainly  have  lain  on  we  have  frequent  notices,  both  in  the 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  historians  and  the  geographers  (Hecat. 
Torone',  between  the  southern  mouth  of  Fr.  121;  Thucyd.  iv.  107,  v.  6  ;  Scylax, 
the  canal  of  Athos,  and  Cape  Dhrepario.  Peripl.  p.  C4 ;    Liv.  xliv.  45 ;  Philoch. 
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from  each  a  number  of  ships  and  men.     This  region  is  called 
Sithonia.- 

123.  From  Cape  Ampelus  the  fleet  stretched  across  by  a  short 
course  to  Cape  Canastrffiura,^  wliich  is  the  point  of  the  peninsula 
of  Pallene  that  runs  out  furthest  into  the  sea,*  and  gathered 
fresh  supplies  of  ships  and  men  from  Potidaea,  Aphytis,  Nea- 
polis,  Μ^Ά,  Therambus,  Scione,  Mende,  and  Sane.^      These  are 


Fr.  128,  &c.) ;  but  it  lies  eastwai-d  of 
the  Strymou,  between  Pliagres  and 
(Esyma.  The  site  of  this  Galepsus  must 
be  sought  for  on  the  coast  between 
Torone'  and  Sermylia.  Torone  was  at 
the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  near  Port  Kufo, 
where  there  are  extensive  remains,  still 
called  by  the  ancient  name  (Leake,  iii. 
p.  119).  Its  harbour  was  excellent  (LiΛ'. 
xlv.  30).  Sermylia,  called  also  Hermy- 
lia  (Thucyd.  i.  Go),  was  in  the  recess  of 
the  bay.  It  retains  its  ancient  appella- 
tion almost  unchanged  in  the  modern 
Onnylia  (Leake,  iii.  p.  153),  Mecyberna 
w^a-s  probably  at  Molivo  (ib.  p.  1 55).  That 
it  lay  outside  the  peninsula  of  Pallene, 
between  Olynthus  and  Sermylia,  ap- 
pears from  this  passage,  as  also  from 
Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  62).  Hecatseus  must 
have  been  mistaken  in  calling  it  -koKis 
ΏαλληνηΒ  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc).  It 
was  a  very  short  distance  from  Olynthus 
(Diod.  Sic.  xii.  77,  xvi.  53),  and  having 
been  taken  by  the  Olyutliiansin  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  v.  39),  be- 
came the  naval  station  or  port  of  that 
town  (Strab.  vii.  p.  480).  Olynthus  is 
too  vrell  known  from  the  Λvars  of  Philip 
to  need  any  comment.  Its  position  is 
marked  by  the  modern  village  of  Aio 
Mamas  ί Leake,  p,  153),  where  vestiges 
of  the  ancient  city  ai-e  still  to  be  found. 

^  The  Sithouians  were  probably  an 
ancient  Thracian  people.  They  are 
found  on  tlie  Euxine,  as  well  as  in  the 
Toronioan  i)eninsula  'Pliu.  H.  N.  iv.  11). 
Tradition  connected  them  with  Orpheus 
("Sithonii,  Orjihei  vatis  genitores;" 
Plin.  ut  supi*a).  Sithon,  the  father  of 
Pallene,  Wixs  their  mythic  progenitor 
(Conon.  Narrat.  x.  p.  25J,  where  Ι,ίθων 
is  to  be  read  for  Οίθων;  Steph.  Byz.  ad 
voc.  Παλλήνη  J.  By  the  Latin  writers, 
the  name  is  used  as  a  mere  synonym  for 
Thracian  (Vii-g.  Eel.  x.  66;  Hor.  *0d.  i. 
xviii.  9,  &c.). 

*  It  is  plain  from  this  that  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  ships  made  the  circidt  of  the 
Ijay  in  order  to  collect  ships  and  men. 
Tlie  main  bo<ly  of  the  fleet  sailed  across 
the  mouth  of  the  bay. 


••  This  description  sufiSciently  identi- 
fies the  Cauastriean  promoutoi-y  Λvith 
the  modern  Cape  I'aliuri ;  other  ac- 
counts agree  (cf.  Thucyd.  iv.  110;  Scyl. 
Peripl.  p.  62;  Liv.  xxxi.  45;  and  xliv. 
Hi. 

*  The  situation  and  origin  of  Potidsea 
are  well  known  from  Thucydides  (i.  56- 
G5).  Livy  relates  the  change  by  which 
it  became  Cassandrea(xliv.  11 ;  compare 
Plin.  H.N.  iv.  10).  The  site  is  now  in 
part  occupied  by  the  village  of  Pinaka 
(Leake,  iii.  p.  152).  Aphytis,  Neapolis, 
.^ga,  and  Therambus,  were  places  of 
small  consequence.  They  seem  all  to  have 
lain  on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula. 
The  first  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
(i.  64),  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  480) ;  the  first 
and  last  by  Scylax  (Peripl.  1.  p.  c).  Of 
',  .^ga  and  Neapolis  no  other  notice  is  any- 
!  where  found.  Aphytis  is  placed  by 
I  Leake  with  much  probability  at  Athi/to 
(Northern  Greece,  iii.  p.  156>  Neapolis 
and  ^ga  are,  on  less  sure  grounds,  iden- 
tified respectively  with  Poiyhrorio  and 
Kapsohhori  iibid.  Map  i.  Therambus  is 
placed  a  little  inside  Cape  Can.ostraeum 
(ibid.  p.  156).  Scione,  Mende, and  Sane', 
lay  cei-tainly  on  the  other  side  of  that 
promontory,  towards  the  west.  iScione 
was  the  most  important  of  these  cities. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  a  colony  from 
Pellene  in  Ach;ea,  and  to  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war  (Thucyd.  iv.  120; 
— an  indication  at  any  rate  of  very  high 
antiquity.  It  lay  probably  about  half- 
way between  Capes  Canastraium  {Pali- 
vri)  and  Posideum  (Possidhi),  certainly 
nearer  to  the  former  than  Mende' 
(Thucyd.  iv.  130).  Mende  was  an  Ere- 
trian  colony  (Thucyd.  iv.  123^.  It  was 
situated  a  very  little  to  the  east  of  Cape 
Posideum  (ibid,  and  compare  Liv.  xxxi. 
45 j,  and  was  famous  for  the  softness  of 
its  wine  (Phan.  Eres.  Fr.  30).  Like 
Scione  it  suffered  greatly  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  (Thucyd.  iv.  130).  Concern- 
ing Sane  but  little  is  known.  Strabo 
barely  mentions  it  (vii.  p.  48o).  Mela 
fii.  2y  places  it  near  Cape  CanastriBum ; 
but  the  order  of  names  in  Herodotus 
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the  cities  of  the  tract  called  anciently  Phlegra,  hut  now  Pal- 
lene."  Hence  they  again  followed  the  coast,  still  advancing 
towards  the  place  appointed  l)y  the  king,  and  had  accessions 
from  all  the  cities  that  lie  near  Pallene,  and  border  on  the 
Thermaic  Gulf,  whereof  the  names  are  Lipaxus,  Combreia,  Lisa), 
Gigonns,  Campsa,  Smila,  and  ^nea.^  The  tract  where  these 
towns  lie  still  retains  its  old  name  of  Crosspea.^  •  After  passing 
^nea,  the  city  which  I  last  named,  the  fleet  found  itself  arrived 
in  the  Thermaic  Gulf,'  off  the  land  of  Mygdonia.^  And  so  at 
length  they  reached  Therma,  the  appointed  place,  and  came 
likewise  to  Sindus  ^  and  Chalestra  upon  the  river  Axius,^  Avhich 


would  lead  us  to  look  for  it  between 
Cape  Fossidhi  and  the  isthmus.  The 
Sauaeans  of  Thucyd.  v.  18,  belong  pro- 
.  bably  to  the  other  8αηέ  (supra,  ch.  22). 
^  Phlegra,  the  ancient  home  of  the 
giants  whom  Hercules  slew,  was  by 
some  placed  in  Italy,  about  Vesuvius 
(Polyb.  III.  xci.  7;  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  21, 
who  quotes  Timaeus),  by  othei's  iden- 
tified with  Pallenέ  (Strab.  vii.  p.  480 ; 
Eph.  ap.  Theon.  Progymn.  Fr.  70  ;  The- 
agen.  Fr.  11 ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per. 
327;    Steph.    Byz.    ad   voc.    Παλλή^/η; 

ί  compare  Apollod.  i.  vi.  §  1 ).  The  name 
Phlegra  was  supposed  to  mark  the  de- 
struction of  the  giants  by  lightning 
(Eustath.  1.  s.  c).  Pallene  or  Pellene' 
(Thucyd.  passim)  was  the  name  of  the 
peninsula  extending  from  Potidaea  to 
Cape  Cana.?trieum  ( Liv.  xliv.  11).  It  was 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  appella- 
tion from  the  Achtean  town  whence 
Sciou^  claimed  to  have  been  founded 
(see  the  preceding  note).  The  tract  was 
celebrated  for  its  fertility  (Liv.  xliv.  10, 
xlv.  .30). 

7  These  towns  must  all  of  them  have 
Iain  on  the  coast  between  the  Potidiean 
isthmus  and  Therma.  Except  ^Enea  they 
were  of  little  consequence.  Most  of 
them  seem  to  have  fallen  into  decay 
when  Thessalonica  and  Cassandrea  were 
built,  .^nea  wa.s  at  Cape  Karaburnu 
(^Eneum),  fifteen  miles  (Roman)  from 
Therma,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Haliacmon  (see  Leake,  iii.  p.  4.')  1-454, 
and  cf.  Liv.  xliv.  10).  It  was  situated 
in  a  fertile  territory  ("fertili  agro," 
Liv.),  and  was  from  its  position  an  im- 
portant station  (Liv.  xliv.  32;.  Tradi- 
tion ascribed  its  foundation  to  the  great 
iEneas  (Liv.  xl.  4).  Gigonus  was  pro- 
bably at  Apanomi  (Leake,  iii.  p.  453). 
It  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (i.  61). 
Smila  and  Lipaxus  were  known  to  He- 
cat£eus(Fr.  118,  119).   Of  Combreia  and 


Lisse  there  is  no  other  notice.  Campsa 
is  clearly  the  Capsa  of  Stephen,  which 
he  calls  a  town  of  Chalcidice',  near  Pal- 
leno,  situated  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf  (ad 
voc.  Κάψα). 

*  Crusis  or  Crussea  is  the  name  more 
commonly  given  to  this  district  (see 
Thucyd.  ii.  79;  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  47,  49; 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc),  which  is  now 
called  Kalainaria.  In  the  later  times 
of  Greece  it  was  considered  a  portion 
of  Mygdonia  (Steph.  Byz.,  who  quotes 
Strabo). 

^  Herodotus  confines  the  name  of  the 
Thermaic  Gulf  to  the  small  bay  con- 
tained within  the  iEneau  promontory 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Axius  (  Vardhari). 
It  had  usually  a  far  wider  acceptation 
(Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  61;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv. 
10;  Strab.  vii.  p.  479;  Ptol.  iii.  13,  p. 
92). 

'  The  name  Mygdonia  was  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  tract  between  the 
Strymon  and  the  Axius  (Thucyd.  ii.  99). 
The  Mygdones,  according  to  Pliny,  were 
a  Pseonian  people  (1.  s.  c).  ' 

2  No  other  writer  mentions  Sindus, 
except  Stephen,  who  writes  the  name 
Siuthus.  It  probably  experienced  the 
same  fate  as  Chalestra  (see  the  next 
note).     The  site  cannot  be  fixed. 

•*  Chalestra  (or  Chalastra)  was,  ac- 
cording to  Hecatajus  (Fr.  11 6\  a  Thra- 
cian  city.  It  lay  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Axius  (Slrab.  vii.  p.  479).  The 
port  and  town,  both  called  by  the 
same  name,  were  separated  by  an  in- 
terval 'Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc).  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  480),  the  inhabi- 
tants were  transferred  to  Thessalonica 
on  its  foundation  by  Cassander.  Still 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  city  as  existing  in 
his  day :  "  in  ora  sinus  Macedouici  op- 
pidum  Chalastra"  (H.  N.  iv.  10).  The 
Axius  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  Vardhari  \ 
(see  Leake,  iii.  p.  258). 
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separates  Bottisea  ^  from  ]\Iygdonia.     Bottiaea  has  a  scanty  sea• 
board,  wliich  is  occupied  by  the  two  cities  Ichuoe  and  Pella.^ 

124.  ^50  the  fleet  anchored  off  the  Axius,  and  off  Therma,  and 
the  towns  that  lay  between,  waiting  the  King's  coming.  Xerxes 
meanwhile  with  his  land  force  *^  left  Acanthus,  and  started  for 
Therma,  taking  his  way  across  the  land.  This  road  led  him 
through  Paeonia  ^  and  Crestonia  *  to  the  river  Echeidorus,  ^ 
which,  rising  in  the  country  of  the  Crestonians.  flows  through 
IMygdoniii,  and  reaches  the  sea  near  the  marsh  u^ion  the  Axius. 

125.  Upon  this  march  the  camels  that  carried  the  provisions 
of  the  army  were  set  upon  by  lions,  which  left  their  lairs  and 
came  down  by  night,  but  spared  the  men  and  the  sumpter-beasts, 
while  they  made  the  camels  their  prey.  I  marvel  what  may 
have  been  the  cause  which  compelled  the  lions  to  leave  the 
other  animals  untouched  and  attack  the  camels,  when  they  had 
never  seen  that  beast  before,  nor  had  any  experience  of  it 

126.  That  Λvhole  region  is  full  of  lions,  and  vfHd  bulls,''*  with 


"  The  western  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  eastern  Bottiasa.  The  western 
tract,  which  lay  between  the  Axius  and 
the  Haliacmon  (infra,  ch.  127),  was  the 
oi-iginal  settlement  of  the  nation.  From 
this  the  Bottiscans  were  driven  by  the 
Macedonians,  when  they  found  a  refuge 
Λvith  the  Chalcideaus  in  the  country 
above  Fallen^  (Thucyd.  ii.  99  ;  Herod, 
viii.  127).  Still  the  western  Bottiaea 
retained  its  name  (Thucyd.  ii.  100). 

*  Fella  (which  became  under  Philip 
the  capital  of  Macedonia)  was  not  upon 
the  coast,  as  we  should  gather  from  this 
passage,  but  above  twenty  miles  from 
the  sea,  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  formed 
by  the  overflowings  of  the  Lydias  'Scy- 
lax,  Feripl.  p.  61;  Liv.  xliv.  46).  Its 
exact  site  is  fixed  by  Colonel  Leake  at 
a  place  where  there  are  extensive  re- 
mains, not  far  from  Jannitza  (Northern 
Greece,  iii.  p.  262).  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Ichnoe  was  also  an  inland 
town  fKiepert's  Atlas,  Blatt  xvi. ;  Man- 
nert,  vii.  p.  5o5).  But  Pliny  agrees  with 
Herodotus  in  placing  it  ujion  the  coast 
("in  ora,"  H.  N.  iv.  10). 

''  The  bulk  of  the  land  force  would 
undoubtedly  have  kep>t  the  direct  road 
through  ApoUonia  which  St.  Paul  fol- 
lowed (Acts  xvii.  1 ;  comp.  Antonin. 
Itin.  p.  22);  while  Xerxes  Λvith  his  im- 
mediate attendants  visited  Acanthus, 
to  see  the  canal,  and  then  rejoined  the 
main  army  by  a  mountain-path  which 
fell  into  the  main  road  beyond  Apol- 
lonia. 


'  Herodotus  appears  here,  as  in  v.  1 7, 
to  extend  Pteonia  beyond  the  Strymon,  I 
and  to  include  in  it  portions  of  what  \ 
axe   commonly    called    Mygdonia   and 
Bisaltia.  , 

^  The  Crestonia  of  Herodotus  is  clearly 
the  Grestonia  or  Grestonsea  of  other 
writers  (Thuc.  ii.  99,  100;  Theopomp. 
Fr.  265),  which  commonly  occurs  in 
close  connexion  with  Bisaltia  (vide 
supra,  ch.  115)  and  Mygdonia.  Besides 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Echeidorus,  this 
district  appears  to  have  contained  the 
country  between  that  river  and  the 
mountain  range  of  Khortiatxi.  Within 
this  region  must  be  placed  the  ancient 
Pela.sgic  town  of  Crcston  (supra,  i.  57  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc). 

^  The  Echeidorus  is  undoubtedly  the 
Galliho,  which  flows  from  the  range  of 
Kiinuli'tj/t  (Cercine),  and  running  nearly 
due  south,  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf 
of  Salonihi,  five  or  six  miles  west  of 
the  city  (Leake,  iii.  p.  439).  A  large 
salt  marsh  lies  between  its  mouth  and 
that  of  the  Axius  (ib.  p.  437). 

'■*"  The  wild  bull  of  Herodotus  is  pro- 
bably the  bona-sus  of  Aristotle,  which 
he  describes  as  a  native  of  Faeouia, 
dwelling  in  Mt.  Messapius,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Piconia 
and  Maedica.  In  appearance,  size,  and 
voice,  he  says,  the  bonasus  resembled 
the  ox.  It  had  a  mane  ;  its  colour  was 
tawny  ;  and  it  was  hunted  for  the  sake 
of  its  flesh.  The  horns  were  curved, 
and  turned  towards  oae  another,  so  aa 
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gigantic  liorus  wliicli  are  brought  iuto  Greece.  The  lious  are 
confined  witliin  the  tract  lying  between  the  river  Nestus  (which 
flows  through  Abdera  ^")  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Achelolis 
(which  waters  Acarnania)  on  the  other. '^  No  one  ever  sees  a 
lion  in  the  fore  part  ^  of  Europe  east  of  the  Nestus,  nor  through 
the  entire  continent  west  of  the  Acheloiis ;  but  in  the  space 
between  these  bounds  lions  are  found.'^ 

127.  θα  reaching  Therma  Xerxes  halted  his  army,  which 
encamped  along  the  coast,  beginning  at  the  city  of  Therma  in 
Mygdonia,  and  stretcliing  out  as  far  as  the  rivers  Lydias  and 
Haliacmon,^  two  streams  which,  mingling  their  waters  in  one, 
form  the  boundary  between  Bottitea  and  Macedonia.  Such 
was  the  extent  of  country  through  which  the  barbarians  en- 
camped. The  rivers  here  mentioned  were  all  of  them  sutficient 
to  supply  the  troops,  except  the  Echeidorus,  which  was  drunk 
dry. 

128.  From  Therma  Xerxes  beheld  the  Thessalian  mountains, 
Olympus  and  Ossa,^  which  are  of  a  wonderful  height.      Here, 


to  be  useless  for  attack.  Their  length, 
exceeded  a  span  (9  inches) ;  and  they 
were  so  thick  that  each  held  nearly 
three  pints ;  their  coloui•  was  a  shining 
black  (^Hist.  An.  ix.  45;  compare  Plin. 
H.  N.  viii.  16 ;  and  see  also  ^lian, 
Nat.  An.  vii.  3;  Pausan.  ix.  xxi.  2; 
Athen.  Deipn,  xi.  51,  &c.).  The  bonasus 
has  been  thought  to  be  the  modern 
auroch ;  but  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  regards  it 
as  "  a  species  of  wild  ox,  cognate,  but 
not  identical,  with  the  auroch"  (Notes 
and  Queries,  No.  210). 

'"  See  above,  ch.  109,  note  ^. 

"  Vide  supra,  ii.  lu. 

1  We  have  here  an  indication  that 
this  part  of  the  work  was  written  in 
Asia.  To  an  Asiatic  alone  would  the 
part  of  Europe  east  of  the  Nestus  be 
the  fore  part. 

-  Col.  Mure  ridicules  this  whole  story 
of  the  lions,  and  denies  that  the  lion 
can  have  ever  been  indigenous  in  Europe 
(Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  402).  He 
believes  that  "the  creatures  alluded  to, 
if  not  altogether  fictitious,  may  safely 
be  classed  as  some  s^^ecies  of  lynx  or 
wild  cat."  But  Aristotle,  a  native  of 
this  district,  makes  the  same  statement 
as  Herodotus  ;Hist.  Anim.  vi.  31);  and 
Pliny  follows  him  (H.  N.  viii.  10).  Dio 
Chrysostom  mentions  that  by  his  time 
(a.d.  120)  lions  had  disappeared  from 
Europe  (Orat.  xxi.  p.  269  C).  See  on 
this  subject  two  excellent  papers  by  Su- 


G.  C.  Lewis  in  '  Notes  and  Queries,' 
No.  187,  and  No.  213.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
proves  that  on  every  ground  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  is  entitled  to  accept- 
ance. 

•*  The  Lydias  and  Haliacmon  are  the 
modern  Karasmak,  and  Lvjekara,  or  Iw- 
ti-itza.  At  present  the  Lydias  forms  a 
junction  with  the  Axius  (  Vardhari)  near 
its  mouth.  From'  the  time  of  Scjdax 
(B.C.  350)  to  that  of  Ptolemy  (.\.d.  140), 
it  had  an  embouchvire  of  its  own,  dis- 
tinct alike  from  that  of  the  Haliacmon 
and  that  of  the  Axius  (Scylax,  Perij^l. 
p.  61;  Strabo,  vii.  p.  479;  Ptol.  iii.  13,  , 
p.  92).  In  great  alluvial  plains,  like 
this  of  the  ancient  Bottiiea,  the  courses 
of  rivers  are  liable  to  continual  changes 
(compare  the  changes  of  the  rivers  in 
Lower  Babylonia,  and  in  CUicia  Cam- 
pestris,  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  317,  note  *,  and 
pp.  465-468). 

■*  In  clear  weather  Olympus  and  Ossa  j 
are  in  full  view  from  Therma  {S<iloniki),  1 
though  the  latter  is  more  than  seventy 
miles  distant  (Clai-ke's  Travels,  ch.  xi. 
p.  372 ;  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  p.  240).  Olympus,  still  called 
Elymbo,  is  the  highest  of  the  Thessalian 
mountains.  Its  principal  summit  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  above  HoOO  feet 
(ib.  p.  342).  It  is  covered  with  snow 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  year. 
Ossa,  the  modern  Kissavo,  to  the  south 
of  the  Peneus,  is  inferior  in  height,  but 
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learning  that  there  lay  between  these  mountains  a  narrow 
gorge  *  through  which  the  river  Peneus  ran,  and  where  there  was 
a  road  tliat  gave  an  entrance  into  Thessaly,  he  formed  the  wisli 
to  go  by  sea  himself,  and  examine  the  mouth  of  the  river.  His 
design  was  to  lead  his  army  by  the  upper  road  through  the 
country  of  the  inland  Macedonians,  and  so  to  enter  Perrha?bia,*' 
and  come  down  by  the  city  of  Gonnus ;  ^  for  he  Avas  told  that 
that  way  Avas  the  most  secure.  No  sooner  therefore  had  he 
formed  this  wish  than  he  acted  accordingly.  Embarking,  as 
was  liis  Avont  on  all  such  occasions,  aboard  a  Sidonian  vessel,'^  he 
gave  the  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  get  under  weigh,  and 
quitting  his  land  army,  set  sail  and  proceeded  to  the  Peneus. 
Here  the  view  of  the  mouth  caused  him  to  wonder  greatly ;  and, 
sending  for  his  guides,  he  asked  them  Avhether  it  were  possible 


even  more  striking  in  appearance.  It 
scarcely  exceeds  5000  feet  ;  but  its 
conical  peak,  often  capped  with  snow, 
and  its  well  -  wooded  slopes,  thickly 
covered  with  beeches,  render  it  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Greek  moun- 
tains i^see  Leake,  i.  p.  434;  iv.  p.  411). 

*  This  description  of  the  pass  of 
Temp^  (vide  infra,  ch.  173),  though 
brief,  is  remarkably  accurate.  Modern 
travellers  observe  that  Tempe  has  im- 
properly been  termed  a  valley.  "  Tem- 
po," says  a  recent  tourist  of  remarkable 
powers  of  description,  "  is  not  a  vale — 
it  is  a  narrow  pass — and  though  ex- 
tremely beautiful  on  account  of  the 
precipitous  rocks  on  each  side,  the 
Peneus  flowing  deep  in  the  midst  be- 
tween the  richest  overhanging  plane- 
woods,  still  its  character  is  distinctly 
that  of  a  ravine  or  gorge.  In  some  parts 
the  pass,  which  is  five  or  six  miles  from 
end  to  end,  is  so  narrow  as  merely  to 
admit  the  road  and  the  river  ;  in  others 
the  rocks  recede  from  the  stream,  and 
there  is  a  little  space  of  green  meadow. 
The  cliU's  themselves  are  very  lofty,  and 
beautifully  hung  with  creepers  and 
other  foliage  "  (Lear's  Tour  in  Albania, 
&c.,  pp.  4oy,  410).  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  \vith  this  account  the  two  well- 
known  descriptions  of  the  Latin  writers. 
"  Sunt  Tempe  saltus,  etiamsi  nou 
bello  fiat  infestus,  transitu  difficilis. 
Nam  prajter  angustias  per  quinque 
millia,  qua  exiguum  jumento  onusto 
iter  est,  rupes  utriuque  itii  abscisoe  sunt 
lit  despici  vix  sine  vei-tigine  quadam 
eimul  oculorum  animique  possit.     Ter- 


ret  et  sonitus  et  altitudo  per  mediam 
vallem  flueutis  Penei  amnis."  (Liv. 
xliv.  β.) 

"  In  eo  cursu  fsc.  Penei  fluminis) 
Tempe  vocantur  quinque  millia  j)as- 
suum  longitudine,  et  ferme  sesquijugeri 
latitudine,  ultrb,  visum  hominis  attoUen- 
tibus  se  dextra  kovaque  leniter  convexis 
jugis.  Intiis  vei'o  luco  viridante  alla- 
bitur  Peneus,  vii'idis  calculo  (?),  amoenus 
circa  ripas  gramine,  cauorus  avium  con- 
ceutu."    (Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  8.) 

®  Peri'hajbia  was  the  country  west 
and  south  of  Olympus,  watered  by  the 
streams  which  form  the  river  Titaresius. 
It  did  not  reach  to  the  sea  iScylax, 
Peripl.  p.  GO,  «V  μΐσο•γΐία.  ΐττοικοΰσιν 
ίθ;Ό$Πίρ^αίβοί,"Ελληι/6ί),  being  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Olympic  chain.  The 
Perrhajbiaus,  at  a  later  time,  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Thessalians  (Thuc.  iv.  78). 
For  the  exact  route  pui'sued  by  Xerxes, 
vide  infra,  ch.  173. 

''  Gonnus  was  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  pass  of  Tempe,  near  the 
modern  Derdi  (See  Leake,  iii.  p.  .389). 
It  commanded  two  passes,  one  leading 
across  tlie  flanks  of  Olympus  to  Hera- 
cleia  and  Dium,  the  other  by  Oloosson, 
Pythium,  and  Petra,  round  Olympus,  to 
Pydna  and  Methoue'.  It  was  thus 
always  a  place  of  consequence,  and 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  considerable 
strength  (see  Liv.  xxxvi.  10;  xlii.  54 
and  57;  xliv.  6).  liemains  of  an  ancient 
Hellenic  town  have  been  discovered  in 
this  position,  which  go  by  the  name  of 
Lijkoatoino  (Leake,  vol.  iii.  p.  384j. 

"  Supra,  ch.  100.  j 


Chap.  128,  129. 
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to  turn  the  course  of  the  stream,  iiucl  make  it  reach  the  sea  ut 
any  other  jjoint. 

129.  Now  there  is  a  tradition  that  Tliessaly  was  in  ancient 
times  a  lake,  shut  in  on  every  side  by  huge  hills.  Ossa  and 
Pelion — ranges  which  join  at  the  foot  ® — do  in  fact  inclose  it 
upon  the  east,  while  Olympus  forms  a  barrier  upon  the  north,' 
Pindus  upon  the  west,-  and  Othrys  towards  the  south."  The 
tract  contained  within  these  mountains,  Avhich  is  a  deep  basin,  is 
called  Tliessaly.  Many  rivers  pour  their  waters  into  it ;  but  five 
of  them  are  of  more  note  than  the  rest,*  namely,  the  Peneus,  the 


^  Mouut  Pelium  (the  modern  Pies- 
sidhi)  lies  south-east  of  Ossa  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  40  miles.  The  bases  of 
the  two  mountains  nevertheless  join,  as 
Herodotus  states.  Colonel  Leake  saj-s, 
"The  only  deficiency  in  this  beautiful 
situation  (the  situation  of  Aij/iia)  is  that 
of  a  view  of  the  sea,  of  which,  although 
only  a  few  miles  distant,  it  is  deprived 
by  a  ridge,  noticed  by  Herodotus,  which 
closes  the  valley  of  Dhesiani,  and  unites 
the  last  falls  of  Ossa  and  Pelium " 
(Northern  Greece,  iv.  p.  411). 

The  height  of  Pelium  is  estimated  at 
5300  feet.  It  is  richly  clothed  with 
wood,  nearly  to  the  summit  (JiriKiov 
€ΐΐΌσίφυλΚον,  Horn.),  producing  ches- 
nuts,  oaks,  planes,  and  towards  the  top 
"  a  forest  of  beeches  "  (Leake,  iv.  p.  393). 

'  The  name  Olympus  is  here  applied 
to  the  entire  range,  called  sometimes 
the  Cambunian  (Liv.  xlii.  53;  xliv.  2), 
which  stretches  westward  from  the 
Olympic  summit,  separating  between 
the  valley  of  the  Haliacmon  and  that  of 
the  Peneus  and  its  tributaries. 

^  Mount  Pindus,  the  back-bone  of 
Greece,  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  due 
north  and  south,  from  the  41st  to  the 
39th  parallel.  It  attains  an  elevation  in 
places  of  about  6000  feet. 

^  Othrys,  now  Mount  lerako,  is  situ- 
ated due  south  of  Ossa,  and  south-west 
of  Pelion.  Its  height  is  estimated  at 
•5670  feet.  It  is  connected  with  Pindus 
by  a  chain  of  hills,  averaging  3000  or 
4000  feet,  and  running  nearly  due  west, 
and  with  Pelion  by  a  curved  range 
which  skirts  the  Gulf  of  Volo  (Sinus 
Pagasaeus)  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles  from  the  shore  (see  Leake,  vol.  iv. 
ch.  40,  and  map). 

''  To  these  five  Pliny  adds  a  sixth, 
the  Phccnix  (H.  N.  iv.  8),  and  Lucan 
three  more,  the  Asopus,  the  Melas,  and 
the  Titaresius  (^Phars.  vi.  374-376.)  But 
these   streams,   except    the   Titaresius, 


seem  to  have  been  tributaries  of  the 
Apidanus  (Leake,  iv.  p.  515).  The 
Titaresius  is  not  included  by  Herodotus 
among  the  rivers  of  Thessaly,  being 
regarded  by  him  as  belonging  to  Per- 
rhajbia  (see  note  *',  p.  88).  With 
respect  to  the  five  streams  which  he 
names,  it  is  certain  that  the  Peneus  is 
the  Salamoria,  the  main  rivei•,  whicli, 
rising  at  the  Zygos  of  Metzovo,  runs  with 
a  course  at  first  south-east,  and  then 
east  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  waters 
near  Kolokoto  (Leake,  iv.  p.  318j.  The 
Euipeus  is  also  beyond  a  doubt  the  Fcr- 
saliti,  for  it  flowed  from  Othrys  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  516;  Vib.  Sequest.  de  flumin. 
p.  9),  and  passed  by  Pharsalus  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  625).  About  the  other  streams 
there  is  some  uncertainty.  The  Api- 
danus (or  Epidanus,  infra,  ch.  196)  was 
a  tributary  of  the  Enipeus  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  516),  flowing  from  nearly  the  same 
quarter  (ib.  Eurip.  Hec.  451-453),  and 
therefore  must  be  either  the  river  of 
Vrijsia,  or  that  of  SofacVies,  probably  the 
former  (Leake,  iv.  p.  320).  The  Ono- 
chonus  has  been  thought  to  be  the  I'iver 
of  Si'pli  (ib.  p.  514).  This  stream  would 
undoubtedly  have  lain  upon  the  route 
of  Xerxes,  and  may  easily  have  failed 
his  army,  for  it  is  a  mere  summer  tor- 
rent (infra,  ch.  196);  but  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  a  tributary  of  the  Peneus  at  all, 
ancTnie" position  that  it  occupies,  as 
well  in  the  list  of  Pliny  as  in  that  of 
Herodotus  ("Apidanus,  Onochonus, 
Enipeus" — "Enipeus,  Onochonus,  Pa- 
misus  "),  appear  to  me  insurmountable 
objections  to  Colonel  Leake's  theory. 
The  Onochonus  must  have  been  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Enipeus  arid  Apidanus, 
and  may,  I  think,  most  probably-be 
identified  with  the  Sofad/ics  stream, 
which  is  also  "  a  torrent  often  dry  in  i 
summer"  (Leake,  p.  321).  A  part  of 
the  army  of  Xerxes  may  have  taken  a 
course  as  far  inland  as  this,  since  it  was 
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Apidanus,  the  Onochonus,  the  Enipeiis,  and  the  Pamisus.  These 
—ft,  streams  flpwjiown  froin  the  mountains  which  surround  Thessaly, 
and,  meeting  in  tlie  phiin,  mingle  their  waters  together,  and  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  sea  by  a  single  outlet,  M'hich  is  a 
gorge  of  extreme  narrowness.  After  the  junction  all  the  other 
names  disap})ear,  and  tlie  river  is  known  as  the  Peneus.  It  is 
said  that  of  old  the  gorge  which  allows  the  waters  an  outlet  did 
not  exist ;  accordingly  the  rivers,  which  were  then,  as  well  as 
the  Lake  Bcebei's/  without  names,  but  flowed  with  as  much 
water  as  at  present,  made  Thessaly  a  sea.  The  Thessalians  tell 
us  that  the  gorge  through  which  the  Λvater  escapes  was  caused 
by  Neptune ;  and  this  is  likely  enough ;  at  least  any  man  who 
believes  that  Neptune  causes  earthquakes,  and  that  chasms  so 
produced  are  his  handiwork,  would  say,  upon  seeing  this  rent, 
that  Neptune  did  it.  For  it  plainly  apj^eared  to  me  that  the 
hills  had  been  torn  asunder  by  an  earthquake.^ 

130.  When  Xerxes  therefore  asked  the  guides  if  there  were 
any  otlier  outlet  by  which  the  waters  could  reach  the  sea,  they, 
being  men  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  country, 
made  answer — 

''  0  King !  there  is  no  other  passage  by  Λνΐήοΐι  this  stream  can 
empty  itself  into  the  sea  save  that  which  thine  eye  beholds. 
For  Thessaly  is  girt  about  with  a  circlet  of  hills." 

Xerxes  is  said  to  have  observed  upon  this — 

"  Wise  men  truly  are  they  of  Thessaly,  and  good  reason  had 
they  to  change  their  minds  in  time  ^  and  consult  for  their  own 

politic  to  spread  the  army  over  a  large  iv.  p.  403  and  p.  425). 
space  both  to  obtain   supplies,   and   to         ''  Modern  science  will  scarcely  quarrel 

collect    additional    troops.      The     last  with  this  description  of  Thessaly,  Λvhich 

stream,  the  Pamisus,  may  well  be  (as  shows  Herodotus  to  have  had  the  eye  of 

Colonel  Leake  supposes,  iv.  p.  514)  the  a  physical  geographer,  and  the  imagina- 

Biinri  or  Miisaki  river.  tion  of  a  geologist.     That  the  va.st  plain 

*  Lake  Boebeis,  so  called  from  a  small  of  Thessaly  was  originally  a  lake,  and 

town    Bojbe',    at   its   eastern   extremity  that  the  gorge  of  Tempe  was  cut  through 

(Strabo,  ix.  p.  632),  is  the  modern  lake  by  the  action  of  water,  assisted  in  some 

of  Karla,  a  piece  of  water  which  has  no  measure    by    volcanic    agency,   is    wliat 

outlet    to    the   sea,    and   which   varies  the    modern   geologist    woidd   consider 

greatly  in   its   dimensions   at   different  indubitable.       He    would    regard    the 

seasons,  being  derived  chiefly  from  the  change    indeed    as    less    sudden    than 

overflowings  of  the  Peneus.     Wiien  this  Herodotus    may  have    thought    it,   and 

river  is  much   swollen,  a  channel  situ-  would  substitute  for  "an  earthquake," 

ated  at  a  short  distance  behnv  Larissa  "  a  series  of  volcanic  movements."    See 

conducts   the    superfluous    waters    into  Hawkins  in  Walpole's  Turkey,  p.  5215. 
the    lake    now    called    Karatjair,    and         '  Xerxes  alludes  here  to  the  attempt 

anciently  Nessonis.      From   this  basin  which  the  Thessalians  made  to  induce 

they  flow  on  down  the  Asmnk  river  into  the   Greeks  to  defend  Thessaly  (infra, 

the  lake  of  Kurln,  %vliich  is  fed  also  by  a  ch.  172),  which  was  given  vqj  on  the 
number  of  small  streams  descending  discovery  of  the  inland  route  through 
from  the  flanka  of  Pelium  (see  Leake,     Perrhaebia  (ch.  17;i,  ad  fin.). 
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safety.  For,  to  pass  by  other  matters,  they  must  have  felt  that 
they  lived  in  a  country  wliich  may  easily  be  brought  under  and 
subdued.  Nothing  more  is  needed  than  to  turn  the  river  upon 
their  lands  by  an  embankment  which  should  fill  up  the  gorge 
and  force  the  stream  from  its  present  channel,  and  lo  !  all 
Thessaly,  except  the  mountains,  would  at  once  be  laid  under 
water." 

The  king  aimed  in  this  speech  at  the  sons  of  Aleuas,^  who 
were  Thessalians,  and  had  been  the  first  of  all  the  Greeks  to 
make  submission  to  him.  He  thought  that  they  had  made 
their  friendly  offers  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people.^  So 
Xerxes,  when  he  had  viewed  the  place,  and  made  the  above 
speech,  went  back  to  Therma. 

131.  The  stay  of  Xerxes  in  Pieria  lasted  for  several  days, 
during  which  a  third  part  of  his  army  was  employed  in  cutting 
down  the  woods  ^°  on  the  Macedonian  mountain-range  to  give 
his  forces  free  passage  into  Perrhsebia.  At  this  time  the  heralds 
who  had  been  sent  into  Greece  to  require  earth  for  the  king  re- 
turned to  the  camp,  some  of  them  empty-handed,  others  with 
earth  and  water. 

132.  Among  the  number  of  those  from  whom  earth  and  water 
were  brought,  were  the  Thessalians,  Dolopians,^  Enianians,^ 
Perrhsebians,  Locrians,^  Magnetians,  Malians,  Achaeans  of  Phthi- 


^  Supra,  ch.  6,  note  •*.  Liv.  xxxviii.  3-8,  &c. ;  and  see  Leake, 

*  This  was  not  the  ease.     It  apjDears  iv.  pp.  '274,  275).    Accordingly  they  are 

in  the   subsequent   narrative,   that   the  sometimes  spoken  of  in  connexion  with 

Thessalian  people  was  very  desirous   of  the    tribes    east    of  the    central    ridge, 

resisting  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  (infra,  the    Thessalians,     Enianians,     Malians, 

ch.  172-174).  Achffians  of  Phthiotis,    &c.,    sometimes 

'^    Mr.    Grote   remarks   that    Sitalces  with   the   western   nations,    the    Atha- 

had  to  make  a  road  for  his  army  in  like  mauians,  Amphilochians,  and  ^tolians. 

manner,  "in  the  early  part  of  the  Pelo-  We  may  understand  here  the  inhabitants 

ponuesian  war"  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  p.  of    eastern    Dolopia,    which    extended 

109,    note  -).     He   refers   of  course   to  apparently  a  certain  distance  into  the 

Thueyd.  ii.  98,  where  the /ac<  is  related,  southern  Thessalian  plain   (Liv.  xxxii. 

but  not  as  belonging  to  the  time  sup-  13). 

posed.     Sitalces,  in  the  year  B.C.  429,  -  The  Euianes  (or  ^nianes,  Thueyd. 

"  marched   by   a   road   which    he    had  Scylax)    occupied   the    upper  vallej'  of 

fonnerli/    made,    by    cutting    down   the  the     Spercheius,    between    the    CEtean 

wood,  when   he    marched    against    the  mountains   and   the   ridge    which    runs 

Pseonians."     The  date  of  the  Pajouian  westward  from  Othrys.     Their  country 

expedition  is  not  given.  did  not  reach  to  the  sea  (infra,  ch.  198; 

1    The    Dolopes,    who    continued    to  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  58.     Compare  Strab. 

form  a  distinct  people  till  the  time  of  ix.  pp.  619,  tj20). 

the  Roman  conquest  (Liv.  xli.  22),  in-  ^  The    Epicnemidian    and    Opuntiau 

habited  the  mountain  tract  at  the  base  Locrians  are  probably  intended,  not  the 

of  Piudus,  extending  from  the  AcheloUs  Ozolian   Locrians  uixin  the  Corinthian 

to   Lake    Taukl'i,   the    modern    chain  of  gulf,  to  whom  it  is  very  unlikely  that 

Agrafa  (compare  Thueyd.  ii.  102;  v.  51;  ambassadors  were  sent. 
Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  59;  Strab.  ix.  p.  629; 
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Otis,*  Thebans,  and  Bceotiaus  generally,  except  those  of  Plataja 
and  Thespiae.  These  are  the  nations  against  whom  the  Greeks 
that  had  taken  up  arms  to  resist  the  barbarians  sAvore  the  oath, 
Avhicli  ran  thus — "  From  all  those  of  Greek  blood  Avho  delivered 
themselves  up  to  the  Persians  without  necessity,  when  their 
affairs  Avere  in  good  condition,  Ave  will  take  a  tithe  of  their 
goods,  and  give  it  to  the  god  at  Delphi."  So  ran  the  words  of 
the  Greek  oath.^ 

133.  King  Xerxes  had  sent  no  heralds  either  to  Athens  or 
Sparta  to  ask  earth  and  water,  for  a  reason  which  I  will  now 
relate.  When  Darius  some  time  before  sent  messengers  for  the 
same  purpose,^  they  Avere  thrown,  at  Athens,  into  the  pit  of 
punishment,'  at  Sparta  into  a  well,  and  bidden  to  take  there- 
from earth  and  water  for  themselves,  and  carry  it  to  their  king. 
On  this  account  Xerxes  did  not  send  to  ask  them.  "What 
calamity  came  upon  the  Athenians  to  punish  them  for  their 
treatment  of  the  heralds  I  cannot  say,  unless  it  were  the  laying 
waste  of  their  city  and  territory ;  but  that  I  believe  was  not  on 
account  of  this  crime. 


''  The  Magnetians,  Aclireaus,  and 
Maliaus,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  tract  between  Thessaly  and  Lo- 
cris.  Magnesia  extended  along  the  east 
of  Thessaly,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Peneus  to  Pagasas.  It  was  the  country 
formed  of  the  two  mountains,  Ossa  and 
Pelium,  with  the  ridge  connecting  them 
(infra,  chs.  183,  193;  Scylax,  Peripl.  p. 
60;  Liv.  xliv.  11;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  8). 
Achsea  Phthiotis  was  the  tract  about 
Mount  Othrys.  Its  sea-board  reached 
from  the  middle  of  the  Pagasaean  gulf 
(Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  58)  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Spercheius  i^ infra,  ch.  198).  Inland 
it  once  extended  beyond  Pharsalus, 
called  anciently  Phthia  (Leake,  iv.  pp. 
484,  485);  but  at  this  time  its  northern 
boundary  seems  to  have  been  the  line 
of  hills  stretching  from  Lake  Xyuias 
{Tauldi)  across  to  the  gulf  of  Pagasaj, 
and  terminating  in  the  promontory  of 
Pyn-ha  (Cape  Angkistri).  Westward  it 
was  bounded  by  the  Dolopiaus  and 
Enianiana.  Concerning  the  countiy  of 
the  Malians,  vide  infra,  ch.  1 98. 

*  A  good  deal  of  doubt  hangs  about 
this  oath.  Botli  the  time  and  tlie  terms 
of  it  are  diiferentlj'  reported.  Diodorus 
alone  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  assigning 
it  to  this  period  of  the  war  (xi.  3 j.  All 
other  writers  place  it  at  the  solemn 
meeting    after    the   victory   of    Plattca 


(Lycurg.  in  Leocrat.  xix.  p.  158;  Schol. 
ad  Aristid.  p.  224;  Suidas  ad  voc.  heKa- 
reveiv,  &c.).  Again  Diodorus,  who 
agrees  with  Herodotus  as  to  the  time, 
differs  as  to  the  terms.  And  Theopom- 
pus  seems  to  have  rejected  the  circum- 
stance altogether  (Ff.  167).  If  the 
pmiishment  was  afterwards  inflicted  by 
the  Amphictyonic  Council  (infra,  ch. 
213),  the  story  of  the  oath  may  easily 
have  grown  up. 

"  Supra,  vi.  48. 

^  The  barathrum,  or  "pit  of  punish- 
ment "  at  Athens,  was  a  deep  hole  like 
a  Λνβΐΐ  into  which  criminals  were  pre- 
cipitated. Iron  hooks  were  inserted  ia 
the  sides,  λνΐιίοΐι  tore  the  body  in  iiieces 
as  it  fell  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Plut.  427). 
It  corresponded  to  the  Ceadas  of  the 
Lacedajmonians.  According  to  a  single 
obscure  wTiter  (Bibliothec.  Coislinian. 
J).  491),  it  was  situated  within  the  denie 
of  Ceraides. 

The  fate  of  the  heralds  is  noticed  by 
several  writers  (Polyb.  ix.  39,  §  5 ; 
Pausan.  iii.  xii.  §  6 ;  Plutarch,  ii.  p. 
235;  Stobieus,  vii.  70;  Suidas,  ad  voc. 
BoCAis,  &c.).  Pausanias  says  that  at 
Athens,  Miltiades  was  mainly  responsible 
for  tlie  step,  and  considers  that  the 
calamities  which  befel  him  and  his 
family  were  a  judgment  on  him  in  con- 
sequence. 
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134.  On  the  Lacedfcmonians,  however,  the  wi-atb  of  Taltliy- 
bius,  Agamemnon's  liorald,  fell  with  violence.  Talthvbius  has 
a  temple  at  Sparta ;  and  his  descendants,  who  are  called  Taltliv- 
biada?,*  still  live  there,  and  have  the  privilege  of  being  the  only 
persons  who  discharge  the  office  of  herald.  When  therefore  the 
Spartans  had  done  the  deed  of  whieli  we  speak,  the  victims  at 
their  sacrifices  failed  to  give  good  tokens ;  and  this  failui-e  lasted 
for  a  A'ery  long  time.  Then,  the  Spartans  were  troubled ;  and, 
regarding  what  had  befallen  them  as  a  grievous  calamity,  they 
held  frequent  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  made  proclamation 
through  the  town,  "  Was  any  Lacedaemonian  willing  to  give  his 
life  for  Sparta  ?  "  Upon  this  two  Spartans,  Sperthias,  the  son 
of  Aneristus,  and  Bulis,  the  son  of  Nicolaiis,  both  men  of  noble 
birth,  and  among  the  wealthiest  in  the  place,  came  forAvard  and 
freely  offered  themselves  as  an  atonement  to  Xerxes  for  the 
heralds  of  Darius  slain  at  Sparta.  So  the  Spartans  sent  them 
aAvay  to  the  Medes  to  undergo  death. 

135.  Nor  is  the  courage  which  these  men  hereby  displayed 
alone  worthy  of  wonder ;  but  so  likewise  are  the  following  speeches 
which  were  made  by  them.  On  their  road  to  Susa  they  pre- 
sented themselves  before  Hydarnes.'^  This  Hydarnes  was  a 
Persian  by  birth,  and  had  the  command  of  all  the  nations  that 
dwelt  along  the  sea-coast  of  Asia.  He  accordingly  showed  them 
hospitality,  and  invited  them  to  a  banquet,  where,  as  they  feasted, 
he  said  to  them  : — 

"  Men  of  Lacedfemon,  why  will  ye  not  consent  to  be  friends 
with  the  King  ?  Ye  have  but  to  look  at  me  and  my  fortune  to 
see  that  the  King  knows  well  how  to  honour  merit.  In  like 
manner  ye  yourselves,  were  ye  to  make  your  submission  to  him, 
would  receive  at  his  hands,  seeing  that  he  deems  you  men  of 
merit,  some  government  in  Greece." 

"  Hydarnes,"  they  answered,  "  thou  art  a  one-sided  counsellor. 
Thou  hast  exj)erience  of  half  the  matter ;  but  the  other  half  is 
beyond  thy  knowledge.  A  slave's  life  thou  understandest ;  but, 
never  having  tasted  liberty,  thou  canst  not  tell  whether  it  be 
sweet  or  no.     Ah !   hadst  thou  known  what  freedom  is,  thou 

*  Supra,  vi.  60,  note ''.  and  perhaps   also   in  that  of  Bithynia 

*  Thjs  Hydarnes  seems  to  be  the  (see  Appendix  to  Book  iii.  Essay  iii., 
person  alluded  to  in  Book  vi.  c.  133.  "  On  the  Persian  system  of  Admiuistra- 
He  had  succeeded  apparently  to  the  tion  and  Government,"'  §  2).  He  may 
office  of  Otanes  (v.  25;  before  the  close  possibly  be  the  conspirator  (iii.  70),  but 
of  the  Ionian  revolt.  This  office  was  was  more  probably  his  son,  the  leader 
not  a  satrapy,  but  the  command  of  the  of  the  Immortals  'supra,  oh.  83). 
Persian  troops  in  the  satraj^y  of  Lydia, 
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Λν(ΐη1(ΐ8ΐ  liave  bidden  us  fight  for  it,  not  with  the  si^ear  only,  but 
with  the  battle-axe/': 

So  they  TmSwereS  ITydarnes. 

136.  And  afterwards,  wlien  they  were  come  to  Susa  into  the 
King's  presence,  and  the  guards  ordered  them  to  fall  down  and 
do  obeisance,  and  went  so  for  as  to  use  force  to  compel  them, 
they  refused,  and  said  tliey  would  never  do  any  such  thing,  even 
were  their  heads  thrust  doAvn  to  the  ground  ;  for  it  was  not  their 
custom  to  WOrship  men,^"  and  they  had  not  come  to  Persia  for 
that  purpose.  So  they  fought  off  the  ceremony ;  and  having 
done  so,  addressed  the  King  in  words  much  like  the  following  : — 

"  0  King  of  the  Medes !  the  Lacedajmonians  have  sent  us 
hither,  in  the  place  of  those  heralds  of  thine  w'ho  were  slain  in 
Si)arta,  to  make  atonement  to  thee  on  their  account," 

Then  Xerxes  answered  with  true  greatness  of  soul  "  that  he 
Avould  not  act  like  the  Lacedemonians,  Λvho,  by  killing  the 
heralds,  had  broken  the  laws  which  all  men  hold  in  common. 
As  he  had  blamed  such  conduct  in  them,  he  Avould  never  be 
guilty  of  it  himself.  And  besides,  he  did  not  wish,  by  putting 
the  two  men  to  death,  to  free  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  stain 
of  their  former  outrage." 

137.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans  caused  the 
anger  of  Talthybius  to  cease  for  a  while,  notwithstanding  that 
Sperthias  and  Bulls  returned  home  alive.  But  many  years 
aiterwards  it  awoke  once  more,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  them- 
selves declare,  during  the  war  between  the  Peloponnesians  and 
the  Athenians.  In  my  judgment  this  was  a  case  wherein  the 
hand  of  Heaven  was  most  plainly  manifest.^  That  the  wratli 
of  Taltliylnus  should  have  fallen  upon  ambassadors,  and  not 
slacked  till  it  had  full  vent,  so  much  justice  required ;  but  that 
it  should  have  come  upon  the  sons  of  the  very  men  Λvho  were 
sent  up  to  tlie  Persian  king  on  its  account — upon  Nicolaiis,  the 

'"  Compare  the  refusal  of  Callisthenes  It   is   curious   that  so  good  a  critic  as 

to  prostrate   himself  before   Alexander  MatthisD  has  not  seen  this  (Greek  Gram- 

(Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iv.  10-12).  mar,  §  29(»).     And  persons  must  have 

^  Such  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  meaning  formed  a  very  mistaken  notion  of  the 

of    this    pa.ssage.       Strange    difficulties  mind  of  Herodotus  to  find  a  difficulty 

have  been  made  by  the  commentators  in  his  ascribing  the  events   related    to 

(Valckenaer,   Pauw,    Larcher)    with   re-  supernatural    agency.       They    are    cer- 

Bpect  both  to  its  language  and  import,  tainly   striking    enough    to    arrest   the 

The   phrase    iv   τοΐσι    θαότατον,   which  attention    of    the    most    careless,    the 

puzzled  Valckenaer,  is  coumion  enough  strangeness    of    the    coincidence    being 

(Thucyd.  i.  ti ;  iii.  17,  81,  &c.).    "Ev  τοΐσι  only   sli/htl•/   diminished    by   the    here- 

modifies  tlie    force    of  the   superlative,  ditary  descent  of  the  herald's  office  at 

and  gives  the  sense  of  "  one  of  the  most  Sparta;  fur  there  must  undoubtedly  have 

divine"  —  "among  the    most    divine."  been  many  families  of  Talthybiadse. 
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son  of  Bulis,  and  Ancristus,  the  son  of  Spcrthins  (the  same  wlio 
carried  off  iislierraen  from  Tiryus,  when  cruising  in  a  well- 
manned  merchant-sliip  ^), — this  does  seem  to  me  to  be  plainly  a 
supernatural  circumstance.  Yet  certain  it  is  that  these  two 
men,  having  been  sent  to  Asia  as  ambassadors  by  the  Lace- 
diemonians,  were  betrayed  by  Sitalces,  the  son  of  Teres,  king 
of  Thrace,^  and  Nymphodorus,  the  son  of  Pythes,  a  native  of 
Abdera,  and  being  made  prisoners  at  Bisanthe,*  upon  the  Hel- 
lespont, were  conveyed  to  Attica,  and  there  put  to  death  by  the 
Athenians,  at  the  same  time  as  Aristeas,  the  son  of  Adeiman- 
tus,^  the  Corinthian.  All  this  happened,  however,  very  many 
years  after  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.^ 

138.  To  return,  however,  to  my  main  subject, — the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Persian  king,  though  it  was  in  name  directed  against 
Athens,  threatened  really  the  Avhole  of  Greece.  And  of  this 
the  Greeks  were  aware  some  time  before ;  but  they  did  not  all 
view  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  Some  of  them  had  given 
the  Persian  earth  and  water,  and  were  bold  on  this  account, 
deeming  themselves  thereby  secured  against  suffering  hurt  from 
the  barbarian  army ;  while  others,  who  had  refused  compliance, 
were  thrown  into  extreme  alarm.  For  whereas  they  considered 
all  the  ships  in  Greece  too  few  to  engage  the  enemy,  it  was 
plain  that  the  greater  number  of  states  would  take  no  part  in 
the  war,  but  warmly  favoured  the  Modes. 

139.  And  here  I  feel  constrained  to  deliver  an  opinion,  which 
most  men,  I  know,  will  mislike,  but  Avhich,  as  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  true,  I  am  determined  not  to  withhold.  Had  the  Athenians, 
from  fear  of  the  approaching  danger,  quitted  their  country,  or 

2   Thucydides  tells  us   (ii.    67,  end)  The  original  city  is  said  to  have  been  a 

that  the  LacedaemoDians  from  the  very  colony  of  the  Samians  (Xen.  Anab.  vii. 

beginning    of    the    Pelopounesian    war  ii.  ad  fin.;   Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  11;  Ptol.  iii. 

made  prize  of  the  trading-vessels,    not  11,  p.  89). 

only  of  their  adversaries  but  of  neutrals,  *  Concerning  Adeimantus,  see  below, 

if  they  caught  them  off  the   Pelopon-  viii.  59,  61,  91. 

nesian  coasts.     This  would  seem  to  be  *  The  event  took  place   in  tlie  year 

an  illustration  of  tiie  latter  practice,  for  B.C.    430,  nearly  sixty  years    after  the 

Tiryns,  an  Argive  town,  took  no  part  in  murder  of  the   Persian  envoys.      It  is 

the  war  (Thucyd.  ii.  9).  related  by  Thucydides    (ii.   67),  whose 

^    It    is    certainly    x-emarkable     that  narrative  closely  harmonises   with  that 

Sitalces  should  be  described  here,  and  of  our  author.     The  chief  diflei-ence  is 

not  in  P>ook  iv.  ch.  80.     It  tends  to  con-  that  what  Thucydides  ascribes  to  Sado- 

firm  the  view  that  these  last  three  books  cus,  the  sou  of  Sitalces,  is  here  referred 

■were   the   first   written    (supra,    ch.    1,  to    Nymphodorus,    his    brother-in-law. 

note  ').  But  Sadociis  uiay  well  have  acted  under 

*  Bisanthe,    afterwards   called    Rhce-  the    influence    of     Nymphodorus     (see 

destus  (Ptol.  iii.    11),   was   situated  on  Thucyd.    ii.    29,    and   with    respect   to 

the  Propontis  rather  than  the  Helles-  Aiisteas,  cf.  Thucyd.  i.  59-65,  and  ii.  67). 
pont.     It  occupied  the  site  of  Lodosto. 
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luul  they  without  quitting  it  submitted  to  the  power  of  Xerxes, 
there  would  certainly  have  been  no  attempt  to  resist  the  Per- 
sians by  sea  ;  in  Avhieh  case,  the  course  of  events  by  land  would 
have  been  tbe  following.  Though  the  Peloponnesians  miglit 
have  carried  ever  so  many  breastworks  across  the  Isthmus,  yet 
their  allies  would  have  fallen  off  from  the  Lacedasmonians,  not 
by  voluntary  desertion,  but  because  town  after  town  must  have 
been  taken  by  the  fleet  of  the  barbarians ;  and  so  the  Lacedas- 
monians  would  at  last  have  stood  alone,  and,  standing  alone, 
would  have  displayed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  cUed  nobly. 
Either  they  would  have  done  thus,  or  else,  before  it  came  to 
that  extremity,  seeing  one  Greek  state  after  another  embrace 
the  cause  of  the  Medes,  they  would  have  come  to  terms  with 
King  Xerxes  ; — and  thus,  either  way  Greece  would  have  been 
brought  under  Persia.  For  I  cannot  understand  of  what  pos- 
sible use  the  walls  across  the  Isthmus  could  have  been,  if  the 
Kiug  had  had  the  mastery  of  the  sea.'^  If  then  a  man  should 
now  say  that  the  Athenians  were  the  saviours  of  Greece,  he 
would  not  exceed  the  truth.  For  they  truly  held  the  scales ; 
and  whichever  side  they  espoused  must  have  carried  the  day. 
They  too  it  was  who,  when  they  had  determined  to  maintain 
the  freedom  of  Greece,  roused  up  that  portion  of  the  Greek 
nation  wliich  had  not  gone  over  to  the  Medes ;  and  so,  next  to 
the  gods,  they  repulsed  the  invader.  Even  the  terrible  oracles 
which  reached  them  from  Delphi,  and  struck  fear  into  their 
hearts,  failed  to  persuade  them  to  fly  from  Greece.  They  had 
the  courage  to  remain  faithful  to  their  land,  and  await  the 
coming  of  the  foe. 

140.  AMien  the  Athenians,  anxious  to  consult  the  oracle, 
sent  their  messengers  to  Delphi,  hardly  had  the  envoys  com- 
pleted the  customary  rites  about  the  sacrc^d  precinct,  and  taken 
theh  seats  inside  the  sanctuary  of  the  god,  when  the  Pythoness, 
Aristonice  by  name,  thus  prophesied — 

"  Wretches,  Λvby  sit  ye  here?     Fly,  fly  to  the  ends  of  creation. 
Quitting  your  homes,  and  the  crags  which  your  city  crowns  with  her  circlet. 
Neither  the  head,  nor  the  body  is  firm  in  its  place,  nor  at  bottom 
Fil-m  the  feet,  nor  the  hands ;  nor  resteth  the  middle  miinjur'd. 
All — all  I'uiued  and  lost.     Since  fire,  and  impetuous  Ares, 
Speeding  along  in  a  Syrian  chariot,'*  hastes  to  destroy  Ler. 

''  These  arguments  are  quite  unanewer-  passage,  admitted  half  a  century  after- 
able,  and  seem  to  moderns  almost  too  wards  (see  Mr.  Grote's  remarks  on  thi-s 
plain  to  be  enunciated ;  but  their  force  chapter,  vol.  v.  p.  82,  note  *). 
was  not  felt  at  the  time  (vide  infra,  ix.  **  That  is,   Assyrian  (vide  supra,  ch. 
8j ;  nor  was  it  even,  as  appears  from  this  03,  note  ').    Compare  ^schyl.  Pers.  86, 
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Not  alone  shalt  thou  suffer;  full  many  the  towers  he  will  level, 

Many  the  shrines  of  the  goils  he  will  give  to  a  fiery  destruction. 

Even  now  they  stand  with  dark  sweat  hon-ibly  dripping,* 

Trembling  and  quaking  for  fear;  and  lo!  from  the  high  roofs  tricldeth 

Black  blood,  sign  prophetic  of  hard  distresses  impending. 

Get  ye  away  from  the  temple ;  and  brood  on  the  ills  that  await  ye!" '" 

141.  When  the  Atlienian  messengers  heard  this  reply,  tliey 
were  filled  with  the  deepest  affliction :  whereupon  Timon,  the 
son  of  Androbidus,  one  of  the  men  of  most  mark  among  the 
Delphians,  seeing  how  utterly  cast  down  they  Avcre  at  the 
gloomy  prophecy,  advised  them  to  take  an  olive-branch,  and 
entering  the  sanctuary  again,  consult  the  oracle  as  suppliants. 
The  Athenians  followed  this  advice,  and  going  in  once  more, 
said — "  Ο  King !  Ave  pray  thee  reverence  these  bouglis  of  suppli- 
cation which  we  bear  in  our  hands,  and  deliver  to  us  something 
more  comforting  concerning  our  country.  Else  we  will  not 
leave  thy  sanctuary,  but  will  stay  here  till  we  die."  Upon  this 
the  priestess  gave  them  a  second  answer,  which  was  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  Pallas  has  not  been  able  to  soften  the  lord  of  Olympus, 

Though  she  has  often  prayed  him,  and  urged  him  with  excellent  counsel.  A 

Yet  once  more  I  address  thee  in  words  than  adamant  firmer.  . 

AVhen  the  foe  shall  have  taken  whatever  theTlmit  of  Cecrops ' 

Holds  within  it,  and  all  which  divine  Cithferou  shelters. 

Then  far-seeing  Jove  grants  this  to  the  prayers  of  Athene ; 

Safe  shall  the  wooden  wall  continue  for  thee  and  thy  children. 

Wait  not  the  tramp  of  the  hoi'se,  nor  the  footmen  mightily  moving 

Over  the  land,  but  turn  your  back  to  the  foe,  and  retire  ye. 

Yet  shall  a  day  arrive  when  ye  shall  meet  him  in  battle. 

Holy  Salamis,  thou  shalt  destroy  the  oSspring  of  women, 

When  men  scatter  the  seed,  or  when  they  gather  the  harvest." 

142.  This  answer  seemed,  as  indeed  it  was,  gentler  than  the 
former  one ;  so  the  envoys  wrote  it  down,  and  went  back  with 
it  to  Athens.     AVhen,  however,  upon  their  arrival,  they  pro- 

where  the  expression  used  seems  taken  already  given  (supra,  page  S-t). 

from  this  oracle.     Taking  "Syrian"  in  ^  Compare  Died.  Sic.  xvii.  10;   Livy, 

this   sense,   we   may   say   that   the   ex-  xxii.   1,  xxiii.   31,    xxvii.  4,   xxviii.   11;    λ 

pression  is  historically  correct;   for  the  Virg.  Georg.  i.  480;  Ov.  Met.  xv.  792;      \ 

Persians,  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  moun-  &c.                                                                         \ 

tarn  region,  would  not  make  use  of  war-  •"  The  last  expression  is  ambiguous, 

chariots  till  they  learnt  to  employ  them  and  inai/  mean,   "  ofier  a  bold  heart  to 

from  the  Assyrians  of  the  Mesopotamian  your  ills  "  (as  Schweighseuser,  Larcher, 

plain.     Xenoj^hon  has  shown  a  proper  and  Biihr  understand  it) ;  but  θυμhs  has 

appreciation  of  these  circumstances  ^Cy-  rarely  this  intensitive  sense. 

rop.  II.  i.  §  .5-7;  vi.  i.  §  26,  27).     It  is  >    By   the    "  limit    of    Cecrop>s  "    the   \ 

scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  boundaries     of     Attica     are    intended.    | 

Assyrians  appear  by  the  sculptures  to  Cithreron,  the  boundary  of  Attica  ioicaz-ds   j 

have  employed  chariots,  like  the  Egyp-  Delphi,    occui'S    naturally   to    the    pro-   J 

tians,  from  the  earliest  times.     A  repre-  phetess.                                                              ι 

sentation  of  a  Persian  chariot  has  been  I 
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duced  it  before  the  people,  and  inquiry  began  to  be  made  into 
its  true  meaning,  many  and  various  were  the  interpretations 
which  men  put  on  it ;  two,  more  especially,  seemed  to  be  directly 
opjiosed  to  one  another.  Certain  of  the  old  men  were  of  opinion 
that  the  god  meant  to  tell  them  the  citadel  would  escape ;  for 
this  was  anciently  defended  by  a  palisade  ;  ^  and  they  supposed 
that  barrier  to  be  the  "  wooden  wall "  of  the  oracle.  Others 
maintained  that  the  fleet  was  what  the  god  pointed  at ;  and 
their  advice  was  that  nothing  should  be  thought  of  excej^t  the 
shijis,  Avhich  had  best  be  at  once  got  ready.  Still  such  as  said 
the  "  wooden  wall "  meant  the  fleet,  were  perplexed  by  the  last 
two  lines  of  the  oracle — 

"  Holy  Salamis,  thou  shalt  destroy  the  ofiFspring  of  women, 
Wheu  rneu  scatter  the  seed,  or  wlieu  they  gather  the  harvest." 

These  words  caused  great  disturbance  among  those  who  took 
the  wooden  wall  to  be  the  ships ;  since  the  interpreters  under- 
stood them  to  mean,  that,  if  they  made  preparations  for  a  sea- 
fight,  they  would  suffer  a  defeat  off  Salamis. 

143.  Now  there  Avas  at  Athens  a  man  Avho  had  lately  made 
his  way  into  the  first  rank  of  citizens :  ^  his  true  name  was  Themi- 
stocles  ;  but  he  was  known  more  generally  as  the  son  of  Neocles.* 
This  man  came  forward  and  said,  that  the  interpreters  had  not  ex- 
plained the  oracle  altogether  aright — "for  if,"  he  argued,  "the 
clause  in  question  had  really  respected  the  Athenians,  it  wOuld 
not  have  been  expressed  so  mildly  ;  the  phi*ase  used  would  have 
been  'Luckless  Salamis,'  rather  than  'Holy  Salamis,'  had  those 
to  whom  the  island  belonged  been  about  to  perish  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood.    Kightly  taken,  the  response  of  the  god  threatened 

2  This  meaning  of  1>•ηχ1>$  seems  to  be  did  not  belong  to  the  most  illustrious 
preferable  to  that  of  a  "  thorn-liedge  "  class  of  citizens  [ου  των  &yav  ΐΐτιφανών 
which  is  adopted  by  some  historians  Άθήνησι),  and  his  mother  was  a  Thracian 
and  lexicographers  (Liddell  and  Scott,  or  a  Halicarnassian  woman.  Themis- 
ad  voc. ;  Thirlwall,  ii.  p.  295),  The  tocles  would  thus  only  have  obtained 
latter  is  a  most  unusual  defence,  whereas  citizenship  through  the  enfranchisement 
the  former  was  well  known  to  the  made  by  Clisthenes  (supra,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
Greeks  from  very  early  times  (Hom.  11.  328,  Ά29 ),  and  would  have  had  many 
vii.  441,  xii.  Go).  And  the  glosses,  prejudices  to  contend  against  before  he 
f>rixas,  φρα-γμάς  (Gloss.  Herod. J,  ^αχώ,  could  become  a  leading  statesman.  The 
ξυΚίνψ  ■π(ριβό\(ι>  ijToi  σταυρώμασι  (ίίόΐιοΐ.  fortune  left  him  by  his  father  was  said 
Aristid.)  authorise  this  meaning,  which  to  have  been  three  talents,  or  about 
may  be  best  connected  with  the  other  T2()l.  (Grit.  Fr.  8). 

by  helj)  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  ••  The  practice  of  addressing  persons 

where  ραχίί  is  explained  as  δ  σκό\οψ  δ  by  their  fathers'  names  was  common  in 

&κανθω5•η!.  Greece.    ^Ω  τταΓ  ΚΚανίου,  ώ  τταΓ  '1(ρωνύ• 

"  According  to  Plutarch  (Vit.  Them,  μου,    ώ  τταΊ  Ίππονίκου,  &c.,   arc    usual 

c.    1),   Tliemistocles,  though    not  abso-  forms  in  Plato,  especially  in  addresses 

lutely  of  low  origin,  owed  little  to  birth  to  the  younj. 
and   parentage.      Hia   father,   Neocles, 
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the  enemy,  miicli  more  than  the  Athenians."  He  therefore 
counselled  his  countrymen  to  make  ready  to  i3ght  on  board 
their  ships,  since  thet/  were  the  wooden  Avail  in  -which  the  god 
told  them  to  trust. ^  When  Themistocles  had  thus  cleared  tlie 
matter,  the  Athenians  embraced  his  view,  preferring  it  to  that 
of  the  interpreters.  The  advice  of  these  last  had  been  against 
engaging  in  a  sea-fight ;  "  all  the  Athenians  could  do,"  they 
said,  "  was,  without  lifting  a  EaiidTin  their  defence,  to  qiiit  Attica, 
anJcTmake  a  settlement  in  some  other  country."  ^ 

144.  Themistocles  had  before  this  given  a  counsel  which  pre- 
vailed very  seasonably.  The  Athenians,  having  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  their  treasury,  the  produce  of  the  mines  at  Laureium,'' 
were  about  to  share  it  among  the  full-grown  citizens,  Avho  Avould 
have  received  ten  drachmas  apiece,^  when  Themistocles  per- 


^  It  has  been  with  reason  suspected 
that  the  higenuity  of  Themistocles  was 
less  shown  in  expounding  these  oracles 
than  in  contriving  them.  He  had  jjro- 
bably  "  himself  prepared  the  crisis 
which  he  now  stept  forward  to  decide  " 
(Thirlwall,  vol.  ii.  p.  296).  The  oracle 
would  be  open  to  influence  (supra,  v. 
63;  vi.  G'));  and  Themistocles  would  not 
be  likely  to  neglect  such  an  engine.  It 
was  his  object  to  overcome  the  natural 
clinging  to  home  of  his  countrymen, 
and  to  drive  them  by  sheer  terror  to 
their  ships.  Thence  the  threats  of  the 
oracles.  His  "  keen  eye  "  may  also  well 
have  "caught  a  j)rophetic  glimpse  of 
the  events  that  were  to  hallow  the 
shores;  of  Salamis;"  i.e.  he  saw  the 
importance  of  the  position,  and  deter- 
mined that  there  the  great  battle  must 
and  should  take  place.  Does  Mr.  Grote 
intend  by  his  silence  to  oppose  this  view, 
which  met  with  acceptance  even  among 
the  ancients  (see  Pint.  Them.  c.  10)  ? 

^  This  plan  appears  to  have  been 
seriously  entertained;  and  Sii'is  in  Italy 
was  even  fixed  uj)on  as  the  best  locality 
(infra,  viii.  6".!).  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  plan  had  been  adopted 
Λvith  success  by  the  Phocaaans  and 
Teians  (supra,  i.  165-168). 

'  Laureium  or  Laurion  was  the  name 
of  the  mountainous  country  imme- 
diately above  Cape  Cvlunna  (Suuium), 
reaching  northwards  to  Auaphlystus 
and  Thoricus.  Legrana,  a  small  place 
in  this  district,  is  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  word  [Aavpiou,  pronounced  Lav- 
rion,  Αάγριον,  Lcgrdna).  The  silver- 
mines,  with  which  the  whole  tract 
abounded,  had  been  worked  from  time 


immemorial  (Xen.  de  Vect.  iv.  §  2). 
The  Λvealth  of  Pisisti-atus  seems  to  have 
been  in  great  part  dei-ived  from  them 
(supra,  i.  64),  as  was  afterwards  that  of 
Nicias  and  Hipponicus  (Xen.  de  Vect. 
iv.  §  14;  comp.  Memorab.  Socr.  ii.  v. 
§  2).  Thej'  were  regarded  as  the  pi'o- 
perty  of  the  state ;  but  private  indi- 
viduals, even  foreigners  (ib.  §  12),  were 
allowed  to  work  them  on  pnyment  to 
the  state  of  one  twenty-fourth  of  the 
produce  (Suidas,  ad  voc.  α-Ύράφου  μΐτάλ- 
\ου  δίκη.  Compare  Hyperid.  Orat.  pro 
Euxenipp.  Col.  43).  During  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  they  continued  to  be  of 
importance  (Thucyd.  vi.  91);  but  in  the 
time  of  Xenophon  the  proceeds  had 
fallen  off  (^ΐem.  Socr.  iii.  vi.  §  12), 
though  he  is  far  fi-om  thinking  them 
exhausted  (Vect.  iv.  §  3,  26).  However 
they  seem  gradually  to  have  declined: 
and,  after  an  attempt  to  work  the  old 
scoriie,  which  did  not  answer  long 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  580),  they  were  finally 
abandoned  by  the  time  of  Augustus  (ib. ; 
compare  Pausan.  i.  i.  §  1).  Kumerous 
traces  still  remain  of  the  old  scoriaj  and 
pits  (Leake's  Demi,  p.  uG). 

^  If  the  number  of  citizens  at  this 
time  was,  according  to  the  estimate 
already  made,  30,Ουθ  (supra,  v.  97),  the 
entire  sum  which  they  were  about  to 
have  shared  among  them  uuist  have 
been  fifty  talents,  or  i-ather  more  than 
12,000/.  We  cannot  however  conclude 
from  this,  as  Bockh  does  (Public  Eco- 
nomy of  Athens,  App.  to  vol.  ii.  pp. 
462,  463,  E.  T.),  that  the  annual  pro- 
ceeds of  the  mines  were  of  this  amount, 
for  the  fifty  talents  may  have  been  the 
produce  of  an  accumulation. 

Η   2 
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siiaded  tbem   to  forbear  the  distribution,   and  build  Avitb  the 
money  two  hundred  ships,^  to  help  them  in  their  war  against  the 
Eginetans.     It  was  the  breaking  out  of  the  Eginetan  Avar  wliich 
Avas  at  this  time  the  saving  of  Greece ;    for  hereby  were  the 
Athenians  forced  to  become  a  maritime  power.     The  new  ships 
were  not  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  built, 
but  became  a  help  to  Greece  in  her  hour  of  need.     And  the 
Athenians  had  not  only  these  vessels  ready  before  the  Avar,  but 
they  likewise  set  to  work  to  build  more  ;  while  they  determined, 
in  a  council  which  was  held  after  the  debate  upon  the  oracle, 
that,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  god,  they  would  embark 
their  whole  force  aboard  their  ships,  and,  with  such  Greeks  as 
chose  to  join  them,  give  battle  to  the  barbarian  invader.     Such, 
,    then,  were  the  oracles  which  had  been  received  by  the  Athenians. 
IT  'I     \        145.  The  Greeks  who  were  well  affected  to  the  Grecian  cause, 
•        having  assembled  in  one  place,  and  there  consiiTfe'E'  'togeiher, 
f:  and  mterchanged  pledges  with  each  other,  agreed  that,  before 

any  other  step  was  taken,  the  feuds  and  enmities  which  existed 
between  the  different  nations  should  first  of  all  be  appeased. 
Many  such  there  were  ;  but  one  was  of  more  importance  than 
the  rest,  namely,  the  war  which  was  still  going  on  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Eginetans.^''  When  this  business  Avas  con- 
cluded, understanding  that  Xerxes  had  reached  Sardis  with  his 
army,  they  resolved  to  despatch  spies  into  Asia  to  take  note  of 
the  King's  affairs.  At  the  same  time  they  determined  to  send 
ambassadors  to  the  Argives,  and  conclude  a  league  Avith  them 
against  the  Persians;  while  they  likewise  despatched  messengers 
to  Golo,  the  son  of  Dcinomenes,  in  iSicily,  to  the  people  of  Cor- 
cyra,  and  to  those  of  Crete,  exhorting  them  to  send  help  to 
Greece.  Their  Avish  Avas  to  unite,  if  possible,  the  entire  Greek 
name  in  one,  and  so  to  bring  all  to  join  in  the  same  plan  of 
defence,  inasmuch  as  the  approaching  dangers  threatened  all 

'  This  is  what  Herodotus  saj's,  but  possible,   though    a    few  years    earlier 

perhaps  not  Avhat  he  meant  to  say.     It  (B.C.  491)  they  had  but  fifty  (supra,  vi. 

seems  certain  that  the  real  determina-  89).      Again,    it  is   evident   that    fifty 

tion    was   to   raise   their  navy   to    the  talents  would  have  been  too  little  for 

number  of  200  vessels.     Tliis  was  the  the  purpose  indicated,  even  if  we  limit 

number    actually    employed     both    at  the  new  ships  to  one  hundred   (Bockh, 

Arteinisium  (infra,  viii.  1   and  14)  and  ii.  p.  464).     AVe  may  therefore  conclude 

afSalamis  fib.  44  and  4G).    Accoi'dingly  that  the  vote  assigned  over  the  produce 

Plutarch    (Them.    c.    4),    Polyainus    (i.  of  the  mines    for    a   number  of   years. 

XXX.  §  5),  and  Cornelius  Nepos  (Them.  On  the  fact  that  Themistocles  gave  the 

c.  ii.)  report  that  one  hundred  ships  only  advice,  compare  Thucyd.  i.  14. 
were  voted,  implying  that  the  Athenians         '»  Supra,  v.   81,    89;   vi.    87-93.     The 

already  possessed    at    tlje   time  of  the  council  appears  to   have   assembled   at 

vote    one   hundred    triremes.      This    is  the  Isthmus  (iufra,  ch.  172;. 
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alike.     Now  the  power  of  Gel  ο  Avas  said  to  be  \"eiy  great,  far 
gi-eater  than  that  of  any  single  Grecian  people. 

146.  So  Λνΐιβη  these  resolutions  had  been  agreed  upon,  and 
the  quarrels  between  the  states  made  up,  first  of  all  they  sent 
into  Asia  three  men  as  spies.  These  men  reached  Sardis,  and 
took  note  of  the  King's  forces,  but,  being  discovered,  were  exa- 
mined by  order  of  the  generals  Avho  commanded  the  land  army, 
and,  having  been  condemned  to  suffer  death,  were  led  out  to 
execution.  Xerxes,  however,  when  the  news  reached  him, 
disapproving  the  sentence  of  the  generals,  sent  some  of  his 
body-guard  with  instructions,  if  they  found  the  spies  still  alive, 
to  bring  them  into  his  presence.  The  messengers  found  the 
spies  alive,  and  brought  them  before  the  king,  who,  when  he 
heard  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  come,  gave  orders  to  his 
guards  to  take  them  round  the  camp,  and  show  them  all  the 
footmen  and  all  the  horse,  letting  them  gaze  at  everything  to 
their  hearts'  content ;  then,  when  they  were  satisfied,  to  send 
them  away  unharmed  to  whatever  country  they  desired. 

147.  For  these  orders  Xerxes  gave  afterwards  the  following 
reasons.  "Had  the  spies  been  put  to  death,"  he  said,  "the 
Greeks  would  have  continued  ignorant  of  the  vastness  of  his 
army,  which  surpassed  the  common  report  of  it ;  while  he  would 
have  done  them  a  very  small  injury  by  kdling  three  of  their 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  return  of  the  spies  to  Greece, 
his  power  would  become  known  ;  and  the  Greeks,"  he  expected, 
'•  would  make  surrender  of  their  freedom  before  he  began  his 
march,  by  which  means  his  troops  would  be  saved  all  the  trouble 
of  an  expedition."  This  reasoning  was  like  to  that  which  he 
used  upon  another  occasion.  AVhile  he  was  staying  at  Abydos, 
he  saw  some  corn-ships,  which  were  passing  through  the  Helles- 
pont from  the  Euxine,^  on  their  way  to  Egina  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnese.  His  attendants,  hearing  that  they  were  the  enemy's, 
were  ready  to  capture  them,  and  looked  to  see  when  Xerxes 
would  give  the  signal.  He,  however,  merely  asked,  "  Whither 
the  ships  Avere  bound  ? "  and  Avhen  they  answered,  "  For  thy 
foes,  master,  with  corn  on  board," — "AVe  too  are  bound  thither," 


1  The  corn-growing  countries  upon  of  Athens,  vol.  i.  pp.  107,  108).  We  see 
the  Black  Sea,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  here  that  other  Greek  states  were  en- 
times,  supplied  the  commercial  nations  gaged  in  it.  Connect  with  this  subject 
with  their  chief  article  of  food.  The  the  following  passages,  iv.  17  (^"Σκύθαι 
importance  of  this  ti'ade  to  Athens  has  apoTrjpes,  ot  ουκ  im  αιτ-ησ^ι  σπΐφοΰσι  rhy 
ibeen  well  stated  by  Bockh  (Pol.  Econ.  σίτοι/,  άλλ'  «Vt  πρησΐή,  v.  5  and  26. 
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he  reioined,  "  laden,  among  other  things,  with  corn.  What  haiTa 
is  it,  if  they  carry  om•  provisions  for  ns  ?  "  ^ 

So  the  spies,  when  they  had  seen  everything,  were  dismissed, 
and  came  back  to  Europe. 

148.  Tlie  Greeks  who  had  banded  themselves  together  against 
the  Persian  king,  after  despatching  the  spies  into  Asia,  sent 
next  ambassadors  to  Argos.  The  aceonnt  which  the  Argives 
give  of  their  own  proceedings  is  the  following.  They  say  that 
they  had  information  from  the  very  first  of  the  preparations 
which  the  barbarians  were  making  against  Greece.  So,  as  they 
expected  that  the  Greeks  would  come  upon  them  for  aid  against 
the  assailant,  they  sent  envoys  to  Del[)hi  to  inquire  of  the  god, 
what  it  would  be  best  for  tliem  to  do  in  the  matter.  They  had 
lost,  not  long  before,  six  thousand  citizens,  who  had  been  slain 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Cleomenes  the  son  of  Anaxandri- 
das ;  ^  which  Avas  the  reason  Avhy  they  now  sent  to  Delphi.  AMien 
the  Pythoness  heard  their  question,  she  replied — 

"  Hated  of  all  thy  neighbours,  beloved  of  the  blessed  Immortals, 
Sit  thou  still,  with  thy  lance  drawn  inward,  patiently  watching; 
AVarily  guard  thine  head,  and  the  head  will  take  care  of  the  body." 

This  prophecy  had  been  given  them  some  time  before  the  envoys 
came ;  but  still,  when  they  afterwards  arrived,  it  was  permitted 
them  to  enter  the  council-house,  and  there  deliver  their  mes- 
sage. And  this  answer  was  returned  to  their  demands — "  Argos 
is  ready  to  do  as  ye  require,  if  the  Laceda3monians  will  first  make 
a  truce  for  thirty  years,^  and  will  further  divide  with  Argos  the 
leadership  of  the  allied  army.  Although  in  strict  right  the 
Avhole  command  should  be  hers,^  she  will  be  content  to  have  the 
leadership  divided  equally." 


2  That    Xerxes   was    not    altogether  position  of  the  two  nations  was  so  far 

devoid  of   magnanimity  is    plain    from  changed  that  Sparta  pressed  and  Argos 

these  anecdotes  as  well  as  from  his  con-  refused  such   a  truce   (^Thucyd.  v.    14, 

duct  towards  the  heralds  Sperthias  and  76,  8"-'  . 

Bulls  'supra,  ch.  l.'iO;.  ^  Argos   never   forgot  her   claim   or 

^  We    have    here  an  estimate   of  the  relinquished    her    hopes    of  the    hege- 

Argive  loss  in  the  battle  and  massaci'e  mony.     The  claim  rested  in  part  on  the 

of  which  an  account  was   given   above  fact  that  Argos  was  the  seat  of  goveru- 

(see  vi.  78-80).     If,  as  is  probable,  the  meut  under  the  Achaean  kings,  in  part 

number  of  citizens  was  not  greater  than  on  the  supposed  choice   of  Argolis  for 

at  Sparta  iabout  10,0(»0),  the  blow  was  his  kingdom  by  Temenus,  the  eldest  of 

certainly  tremendous.    We  have  already  the  Heraclidic  (see  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant. 

seen  to  what  unusual  steps  it  led  (ibid.  §  Λ'Λ;  and  supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  2(j8).     The 

8'i,  note  1).    Perhaps  the  last  line  of  the  hope  determined  the  policy  of  Argos  at 

oracle  refers  to  the  expediency  of  pre-  all  periods  of  her  history.     It  induced 

serving   what    remained    of  the    Doric  her  to  stand  aloof  from  great  struggles — 

blood,  the  topmost  rank  in  the  state.  from  the  Pelopounesiau  as  well  as  from 

♦    In    the     Peloponnesian    war    the  this — in  order  to   nuise  her  strength. 
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149.  Such,  they  say,  Avas  the  reply  made  by  the  council,  in 
spite  of  the  oracle  which  forbade  them  to  enter  into  a  league 
with  the  Greeks.  For,  while  not  without  fear  of  disobeying  the 
oracle,  they  Λvere  gi-eatly  desirous  of  obtaining  a  thirty  years' 
truce,  to  give  time  for  their  sons  to  grow  to  man's  estate.  They 
reflected,  that  if  no  such  truce  Λvere  concluded,  and  it  should  be  η 
their  lot  to  sufl'er  a  second  calamity  at  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  •' 
it  was  likely  they  would  fell  hopelessly  under  the  power  of 
Sparta.  But  to  the  demands  of  the  Argive  council  the  Lacedae- 
monian envoys  made  answer — "  They  would  bring  before  the 
people  the  question  of  concluding  a  truce. ^  With  regard  to  the 
leadership,  they  had  received  orders  what  to  say,  and  the  reply 

w^as,  that  Sparta  had  two  kings,  Argos  but  one — it  was  not 
possible  that  either  of  the  two  Spartans  should  be  stripped  of 
his  dignity — but  they  did  not  oppose  the  Argive  king  having 
one  vote  like  each  of  them."  The  Argives  say,  that  they  could 
not  brook  this  arrogance  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  and  rather  than 
yield  one  jot  to  it,  they  preferred  to  be  under  the  rule  of  the 
barbarians.  So  they  told  the  envoys  to  be  gone,  before  sunset, 
from  their  territory,  or  they  should  be  treated  as  enemies. 

150.  Such  is  the  account  which  is  given  of  these  matters  by 
the  Argives  themselves.  There  is  another  story,  which  is  told 
generally  through  Greece,  of  a  different  tenor.  Xerxes,  it  is 
said,  before  he  set  forth  on  his  expedition  against  Greece,  sent 
a  herald  to  Argos,  who  on  his  arrival  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  Men  of  Argos,  King  Xerxes  speaks  thus  to  you.  AVe  Per- 
sians deem  that  the  Perses  from  Avhom  we  descend  Avas  the  child 
of  Perseus  the  son  of  Dauae,  and  of  Andromeda  the  daughter 
of  Cepheus.'^  Hereby  it  would  seem  that  Ave  come  of  your  stock 
and  lineage.  So  then  it  neither  befits  us  to  make  war  upon  those 
from  whom  we  spring ;  nor  can  it  be  right  for  you  to  fight,  on 
behalf  of  others,  against  us.  Yom-  place  is  to  keep  quiet  and 
hold  yourselves  aloof.  Only  let  matters  proceed  as  I  wish,  and 
there  is  no  people  whom  I  shall  have  in  higher  esteem  than  you." 

And  it  caused  her  in  critical  times  to  «  Miiller  (Dorians,   ii.  p.   91,   note  i) 

incline  always  towards  alliance  with  the  has     carefully    collected    the    passages 

enemies    of  Sparta,    as    with   the   Mes-  which  prove  that  questions  of  peace  and 

senians  in  their  early  wars   (Pausan.  iv.  war  were  always  decided  by  the  (κκΚ-η- 

10,  11;   15,  §  1,  4);  with  Athens  in  B.C.  σία  at  Sparta.      They  are,  besides   the 

461  (Thucyd.  i.  lU'i),  and  again  in  B.C.  pre.sent,  Thucyd.   i.  ΰ7,   72;  v.  77;   vi. 

4'2u  (ib.  V.  44-47);  with  the  Corinthians  88;  Xen.  Hell.  ill.  ii.  §  23  ;  iv.  vi.  §  3 ; 

in  B.C.  421  (ib.  v.  27,  28.      Note   the  v.  ii.  §  23;  vi.  iv.  §  2 ;  Pint.  Ages.  c.  6. 

words  'Apyeloi  4λιτίσαντΐε  ttjs  Ώΐ\οΐΓον-  ''  Y\ae  supra,  ch.  61j  note  ^,  and  com- 

νήσου  τιγ{}σζσθαι),  and  with  the  Thebans  pare  vi.  54. 
in  B.C.  3Gy  (Diod.  Sic.  xv.  iJS). 
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This  address,  says  the  story,  was  liighly  valued  by  the  Argives, 
who  therefore  at  the  lirst  neither  gave  a  promise  to  the  Greeks 
nor  yet  put  forward  a  demand.  Afterwards,  however,  when  the 
Greeks  called  upon  them  to  give  then-  aid,  they  made  the  claim 
wliich  has  been  mentioned,  because  they  \inevf  well  that  the 
Lacedgemonians  would  never  yield  it,  and  so  they  would  have  a 
pretext  for  taking  no  part  in  the  war, 

151.  Some  of  the  Greeks  say  that  this  account  agi'ees  remark- 
ably with  A\"hat  happened  many  years  afterwai'ds.  Calhas,  the 
son  of  Hipponicus,  and  certain  others  with  him,  had  gone  up  to 
Susa,  the  city  of  Memnon,^  as  ambassadors  of  the  Athenians, 
upon  a  business  quite  distinct  from  this.^  While  they  were  there, 
it  happened  that  the  Argives  likewise  sent  ambassadors  to  Susa,'" 
to  ask  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  "  if  the  friendship  Avhich 
they  had  formed  with  his  father  still  continued,  or  if  he  looked 
upon  them  as  his  enemies  ?" — to  which  King  Artaxerxes  replied, 
"  Most  certainly  it  continues ;  and  there  is  no  city  which  I  reckon 
more  my  friend  than  Argos." 

152.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  positively  say  whether  Xerxes 
did  send  the  herald  to  Argos  or  not ;  nor  whether  Argive 
ambassadors  at  Susa  did  really  put  this  question  to  Artaxerxes 
about  the  friendship  between  them  and  him ;  neither  do  I 
deliver  any  opinion  hereujion  other  than  that  of  the  Argives 
themselves.  This,  however,  I  know — that  if  every  nation  were 
to  briiig  all  its  evil  deeds  to  a  given  place,  in  order  to  make  an 
exchange  witli  some  other  nation,  when  they  had  all  looked 
carefully  at  their  neighbours'  faults,  they  would  be  truly  glad 
to  carry  their  own  back  again.  So,  after  all,  the  conduct  of 
the  Argives  was  not  perhaps  more  disgraceful  than  that  of 
others.  For  myself,  my  duty  is  to  report  all  that  is  said ;  but  I 
am  not  obliged  to  believe  it  all  alike — a  remark  which  may  be 
understood  to  apply  to  my  Λνΐιοΐο  History.  Some  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  Argives  first  invited  the  I'ersians  to  invade 
Greece,  because  of  their  ill  success  in  the  war  with  Lacedaemon, 

'     *  Supra,  ii.  lOG,  and  v.  53,  54.  up  to  Susa  after  the  victories  at  Cyprus 

I     ^  Dahlmann   (Life   of  Herod,  p.    30,  (n.c.  449),  and  negotiated  the  so-called 

E.  T.)  is  of  opinion  that  this  embassy  "peace  of  Cimon."      (See  Mr.  Grote's 

waB  sent  from  Athens  in  the  first  year  remarks,    Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  pp.  452- 

of  the   Peloponnesiau    Λvar,    or   at   any  457.) 

.rate,  between  that  date  and  li.c.  425,  the  '"  An  Argive  ambassador,  not  how- 
year  of  the  death  of  Artaxerxes.  ijiihr  ever  accredited  by  his  government,  was 
(ad  loc.)  adopts  his  view.  But  there  on  his  way  to  Susa  in  the  year  B.C.  430, 
seem  to  be  no  sufficient  grounds  for  and  was  involved  in  the  fate  of  Nicolaiis 
impugning  the  account  given  by  Dio-  and  Auoristus  (Thuc.  ii.  (J7,  and  com- 
dorue  (xii.  3,  4j,  that  Calliaa  was  sent  pare  supra,  ch,  137;. 
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since  they  jireferred  anytliing  to  the  smart  of  tlioir  actual 
sufterings.     Thus  much  concerning  the  Argives.^ 

153.  Other  ambassadors,  among  whom  was  Syagrus  from 
LacedaBmon,  were  sent  by  the  alhes  into  Sicily,  with  instructions 
to  confer  with  Gelo. 

The  ancestor  of  this  Gelo,  λυΙιο  first  settled  at  Gela,  Avas  a 
native  of  the  isle  of  Telos,  \vhicli  lies  off  Triopium.^  When  Gela 
was  colonised  by  Antiphemus  and  the  Lindians  of  Rhodes,^  he 
likewise  took  part  in  the  expedition.  In  course  of  time  his 
descendants  became  the  high-priests  of  the  gods  who  dwell 
below — an  office  which  they  held  continually,  from  the  time 
that  Telines,  one  of  Gelo's  ancestors,  obtained  it  in  the  way 
which  I  will  ηοΛΥ  mention.  Certain  citizens  of  Gela,  Avorsted  hi  a 
sedition,  had  found  a  refuge  at  Mactorium,  a  town  situated  on  the 
heights  above  Gela.*  Telines  reinstated  these  men,  Avithout  any 
human  help,  solely  by  means  of  the  sacred  rites  of  these  deities. 
From  whom  he  received  them,  or  how  he  himself  acquired  them, 
I  cannot  say ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  relying  on  their  power  he 
brought  the  exiles  back.  For  this  his  reward  was  to  be,  the 
office  of  high-priest  of  those  gods  for  himself  and  his  seed  for 
ever.     It  surprises  me  especially  that  such  a  feat  should  have 


'  The  comments  of  the  Pseudo-Plu-  which  it  created  along  its  banks  (ibid, 

tarch  on  this  passage  (De  Malign.  Herod,  ad  λόο.   Γΐ\α),  the  Sicilian  and  Oscau 

ii.  p.  8 6o)  are  particularly  unfair.    Hero-  gela  ref)resenting  the  Latin  gelx.     The 

dotus  had  evidently  formed,    and  pro-  colonisation    of    Gela    is    declared    by 

bably    on    good   grounds,     an    opinion  Thucydides  to  have  taken  place  forty- 

decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  Argives  five    years  after   that    of   Syracuse,    or 

(vide  infra,  viii.  73).     This  opinion  he  about    B.C.    690.      According    to    him 

is    partly  afraid,    partly   unwilling,    to  the  colony  cousisted  of  Cretans  as  well 

make    too   apparent.     The   only    faults  as  Rhodiaus  (vi.  4 ;  compjare  Artemou, 

of  which  he  can  fairly  be  accused  are  Fr.    5).     Still  the  Rhodians  prepioude- 

timidity  and  over-tenderness  towards  a  rated ;    and  the  settlement  was  at  first 

guilty  nation.  CAlled  Lindii  (ib. ;  compai-e  Pausan.  viii. 

-  Telos,   still  known  by  its  old  name,  xlvi.  §  2;    Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  ii.   16; 

but  more  commonly  called  Fiscopi,  lies  Athenajus,  vii.  p.  297,  f.;  Steph.  Byz.  ad 

due  south  of  the  Triopian  promontory  voc.  Γέ\α•,  Etym.  Magn.  ad  voc.  eand.). 

(near  (Jape  C'rio,   supm,  i.  174),   at  the  Some   authors    made  Deiuoiuenes — be- 

distauce   of  about  twenty  miles.     It  is  yond  a  doubt  the  ancestor  of  Gelo  who 

very   incorrectly   described   by    Strabo  is  here  spoken  of  'cf.  Schol.  ad  Pind.) 

'^x.  p.  71o),  who  however  marks  its  posi-  — actual  founder  of  the  city  (.see  Etym. 

tion  with  sufiicient  accuracy  by  placing  Magn.j. 

it  between  Chalcia  {Karki)  and  Nisyros         *  The  only  other  notice  of  Mactorium 

{Nisijro).      It   belonged   to   the   islands  is  that  in  Stephen,   where  we  find  that 

■  called   the    Sporades    (ibid.),    not,    as  it  was  mentioned  by  Philistus  of  Syra-. 

Stephen  says  (ad  voc),  to  the  Cyclades.  cuse,    an  eye-witness  of  the  Athenian 

*  Gela,  like  most  of  the  Sicilian  towns  defeat,  B.C.  415,     Its  exact  site  cannot 

(Stepih.  Byz.  ad  voc.  'AKpayavres),  de-  be  fixed.     Tcrra-Nuora  seems  to  occupy 

rived  its  name  from  the  stream  on  whose  the  position  of  Gela,  though  the  ancient 

banks  it  was  built.     That  stream  (the  remains    found  there   are  very    trifling 

modern  Fiume  di  Terra-Nuuva)  is  said  to  (Smyth's  Sicily,  ch.  v.  pp.  196,  197). 
have  got  its  name  from  the  white  frosts 
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been  performed  by  Telines ;  for  I  have  always  looked  upon  acts 
of  this  nature  as  beyond  the  abilities  of  common  men,  and  only 
to  be  achieved  by  such  as  are  of  a  bold  and  manly  spirit ;  whereas 
Telines  is  said  by  those  who  dAvell  about  Sicily  to  liave  been  a 
soft-hearted  and  womanish  person.  He  however  obtained  this 
office  in  the  manner  above  described. 

154.  Afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Oleander  the  son  of  Pan- 
tares,^  who  was  slain  by  Sabyllus,  a  citizen  of  Gela,  after  he  had 
held  the  tyranny  for  seven  years,  Hippocrates,  Oleander's  brother, 
mounted  the  throne.  During  his  reign,  Gelo,  a  descendant  of 
the  high-priest  Telines,  served  with  many  others — of  whom 
-iiEnesidemus,  son  of  Pata'icus,^  Avas  one — in  the  king's  body- 
guard. Within  a  little  time  his  merit  caused  him  to  be  raised 
to  the  command  of  all  the  horse.  For  when  Hippocrates  laid 
siege  to  Oallipolis,^  and  afterwards  to  Naxos,^  to  Zancle,^  to 
Leontini,^  and  moreover  to  Syracuse,  and  many  cities  of  the 
barbarians,  Gelo  in  every  war  distinguished  himself  above  all 
the  combatants.  Of  the  various  cities  above  named,  there  was 
none  but  Syracuse  Avhich  was  not  reduced  to  slavery.  The 
Syracusans  vfere  saved  from  this  fate,  after  they  had  suffered 
defeat  on  the  river  Elorus,^  by  the  Oorinthians  and  Oorcp-ajans, 

^  Oleander  was  the  first  tyrant.     Be-  on  the  east  coast,  a  little  south  of  Tau- 

fore    his    time    the    government,    as   in  romenium    {Taonnina),    Λvith    \vhich    it 

other    Doric    states,    had    been    an    oli-  was  sometimes  confounded  (Plin.  H.  N. 

garchy    (Arist.    Γοΐ.    v.    10;.     Cleander  iii.  8).     Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  9),  however, 

probably  mounted  the  throne  in  B.C.  5()5  and  other  writens,   distinguish  the  two. 

(Clinton's  F.  H.   vol.  ii.  App.  10;  Her-  Naxos  seems  to  have  occupied  the  small 

mann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  85,  note  ^j.  pi-omontory  immediately   north  of  the 

•^  .iEnesidemus     was     the    father    of  river  ^/οαη<α/•α,  which  is  the  Acesines  of 

Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  not  long  Thucydides  (iv.  25)  and  the  Asines  of 

afterwards    infra,   ch.  Iii5;  comp.  Pind.  Pliny  il.  s.  c).     Abroad  stream  of  lava 

01.   iii.  9,    Disseni.    He  Λvas   descended  has  overspread  the  site  .since  the  destruc- 

from  Telemachus,  the  destroyer  of  Pha-  tion  of  the  city  (Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  130). 

lai-is,   and  belonged  to  the  noble  family  ^  Supra,  vi.  2:3. 

of  the  Emmenidic  ^Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  '  Leontini  was  founded  from  Naxos, 
iii.  38;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Pyth.  vi.  4).  six  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Chal- 
^  Callipolis  was  a  Naxian  settlement,  cideans  in  Sicily  (Thucyd.  vi.  4).  It 
and  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  Naxos  lay  some  distance  up  the  Terias,  which 
(Seym.  Ch.  1.  285;  Strab.  vi.  p.  ;{94).  seems  to  be  the  river  by  which  the 
Its  exact  site  is  not  known,  but  cannot  superfluous  waters  of  Lake  Bidere  are 
have  been  far  from  J/(7scv(/i.  Already  in  carried  to  the  sea  (Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  9; 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  couip.  Thucyd.  vi.  5υ).  The  name  re- 
city,  mains  in  the  modern  Lcntini,  which 
*  Naxos,  according  to  Thucydides  however,  since  the  earthquake  of  1ϋ93, 
•(vi.  .3),  the  first  of  the  Greek  settlements  has  been  moved  from  the  ancient  site. 
iu  Sicily,  was  founded  aVjout  the  year  liuins  still  cover  the  "  cleft  hill  "  ^com- 
B.C.  7:>5  isee  Clinton).  It  was  a  colony  pare  the  description  of  Polybius,  vii.  6) 
from  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  Dionysius  the  on  which  the  town  originally  stood. 
tyrant  razed  it  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  Kemains  of  antiquity  are  here  occa- 
veiy  name  had  disappeared  in  the  time  sionally  discovered  (Smyth,  p.  157). 
of  Strabo,  who  seems  to  have  been  quite  -  The  river  Elorus,  or  Helorus,  gave 
mistaken  au  to  its  site  ( vi.  p.  385).    It  lay  its  name  to  the  principal  town  of  the 
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Avho  made  peace  between  tliera  and  Hippocrates,  on  condition  of 
their  ceding  Caraarina  ^  to  him ;  for  that  city  anciently  belonged 
to  Syracuse. 

155.  AMien,  however,  Hippocrates,  after  a  reign  of  the  same 
length  as  that  of  Cleander  his  brother,  perished  near  the  city 
Hybla,^  as  he  was  warring  Λvith  the  native  Sicilians,  then  Gelo, 
pretending  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  two  sons  of  Hippocrates, 
Eucleides  and  Cleander,  defeated  the  citizens  Avho  Avere  seeking 
to  recover  their  freedom,  and  having  so  done,  set  aside  the  chil- 
dren, and  himself  took  the  kingly  power.  After  this  piece  of 
good  fortune,  Gelo  likewise  became  master  of  Syracuse,  in  the 
following  manner.  The  Syracusan  landholders,^  as  they  were 
called,  had  been  driven  from  their  city  by  the  common  people 
assisted  by  their  own  slaves,  the  Cyllyrians,''  and  had  fled  to 
Casmenie.^  Gelo  brought  them  back  to  Syracuse,  and  so  got 
possession  of  the  toAvn ;  for  the  people  surrendered  themselves, 
and  gave  up  their  city  on  his  approach. 

156.  Being  now  master  of  Syracuse,  Gelo  cared  less  to  govern 
Gela,  which  he  therefore  entrusted  to  his  brother  Hiero,  while 
he  strengthened  the  defences  of  his  new  city,  which  indeed  was 
now  all  in  all  to  him.     And  Syracuse  sprang  up  rapidly  to  power 


south-eastern  corner  of  Sicily  (Apollod.  two  others  were  native   Sicel  towns  in 

Fr.  47;,  to  which  led  the  Via  Elorina  of  the  interior.     The  Hybla  here  intended 

Thucydides  (vi.  7U,  vii.  80).     It  is  now  is  probably  that  which  lay  on  the  route 

the    Abysso   (Smyth,    p.    178).      Pindar  from   Agrigeutum    to    Syracuse    (Itin. 

alludes   to    the    battle   here  mentioned  Antonin.  p.  Gj. 

(Nem.  ix.  40).  ^  In  Syracuse  as  in  Samos  (Thucyd. 

3  Camarina  was  founded  from  Syra-  viii.    21),    the  highest   rank  of• citizens 

cuse  about  the  year  β  c.  599   (Clinton),  seems  to  have  borne  this  title  (Marm. 

It  lay  on  the  south  coast,  between  Gela  Par.  36),  property  in  land  being  perhaps 

and   Cape    Pachynus   [Fassaro),   at   the  confined  to  them.     At  Athens  the  Geo- 

mouth    of  the    Hipparis    (comp.    Scyl.  mori  were  a  middle  class  (supra,  vol.  iii. 

Peripl.    p.    9;    Virg.   .^n.  iii.  099-701;  p.  310). 

Pind.  01.  V.  V2;  Plm.  H.  N.  iii.  8).  This  ^  Other  writers  call  these  slaves  Calli- 
appears  to  be  the  stream  which  reaches  cyrians,  or  CiUicyrians  (Phot.  Suid. 
the  sea  between  Svojlietti  and  Santa  Phavor.  ad  voc;  Plutarch,  Prov.  10; 
Croce.  The  marsh  still  exists  which  Eustath.  ad  Hom.  II.  p.  295,  &c.).  They 
Pindar  and  Servius  (ad  ^n.)  mention,  were  undoubtedly  native  Sicels;  and 
but  there  are  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  their  name  must  have  belonged  to  the 
the  ancient  town  (Smyth,  p.  195),  which  Sicel  language.  It  is  customary  to  corn- 
had  gone  to  decay  as  early  as  Strabo's  pare  them  to  the  Penestie  in  Thessaly, 
time 'vi.  p.  392).  and  the   Helots  in   Lacediemon   (Phot. 

The  event  in  the  history  of  Camarina  ad  voc.  Κιλλι/ίύριοι ;  Suidas,   &c.).  _  On 

to  which  Herodotus  here  alludes  is  re-  the  constitution  of  Syracuse  at  this  time, 

lated  at  greater  length  by  Thucydides  see  MuUer's  Dorians  (ii.  p.  61,  E.  T.). 

(vi.  5;  see  also  Philist.  Fr.  17).  ^  Casmena;  was  a  colony  of  Syracuse. 

•*  There  were  three  cities  of  this  name  It  was  founded  about  the  year  B.C.  (344 

in   Sicily    (Steph.     Byz.).      The    most  (Thucyd.  vi.  5;  see  Clinton,   F.  H.  vol. 

famous,     called   also    Megara    Hybla;a,  i.  p.  2u0).    There  are  no  means  of  fixing 

seems  to  have  been  known  to  Herodotus  its  site,  since  it  is  omitted  by  all  the 

as  Megara  (see  the  next  chapter).     The  geographers. 
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and  became  a  flourishing  place.  For  Gelo  razed  Camarina  to 
the  ground,^  and  brought  all  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse,  and 
made  them  citizens  ;  he  also  brought  thither  more  than  half  the 
citizens  of  Gela,  and  gave  them  the  same  rights  as  the  Camari- 
na3ans.  So  likeMise  with  the  Megarians  of  Sicily^ — after 
besieging  their  town  and  forcing  them  to  surrender,  he  took  the 
rich  men,  who,  having  made  the  war,  looked  now  for  nothing 
less  than  death  at  his  hands,  and  carrying  them  to  Syracuse, 
established  them  there  as  citizens;  while  the  common  people, 
who,  as  they  had  not  taken  any  share  in  the  struggle,  felt  secure 
that  no  harm  Avould  be  done  to  them,  he  carried  likewise  to 
Syracuse,  where  he  sold  them  all  as  slaΛ'es  to  be  conveyed 
abroad.  He  did  the  like  also  by  the  Euboians  of  Sicily,^" 
making  the  same  difference.  His  conduct  towards  both  nations 
arose  from  his  belief,  that  a  "  people  "  was  a  most  unpleasant 
companion.^     In  this  way  Gelo  became  a  great  king.^ 


*  The  first  destruction  of  Camarina 
took  place  within  46  years  of  its  foun- 
dation, B.C.  55:i  fScym.  Ch.  294- '296  ; 
Schol.  ad  Piud.  Ol.  v.  8).  It  had  re- 
volted from  Syi-acuse,  and  on  being 
reduced  was  razed  to  the  ground 
(Thucyd.  vi.  5).  On  the  cession  of  the 
site  to  the  Geloans  (suj^ra,  ch.  154), 
Hippocrates  rebuilt  the  town  (Thucyd. 
1.  s.  c.  Philist.  Fr.  17),  which  was  a 
second  time  destroyed  by  Gelo,  about 
B.C.  484.  The  date  and  circumstances 
of  its  later  re-establishment  are  uncer- 
tain (compare  Thucyd.  vi.  5,  with  Diod. 
Sic.  xi.  76;  and  see  the  Scholiast  on 
Find.  01.  v.  16,  Difssen).  They  fall, 
however,  into  the  time  of  Pindar,  who 
speaks  of  Camarina  as  newly  founded 
(vioLKov  (Spav). 

"  Megara  Hyblaja  was  founded  by 
Megarians  from  Thapsus,  24.5  years 
before  the  event  here  commemorated, 
probably  about  B.C.  728  (Thucyd.  vi. 
4;  see  Clinton,  vol.  i.  p.  166,  vol.  ii. 
p.  264).  It  lay  on  the  east  coast,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Syracuse  (Scyl. 
Peripl.  p.  9  ;  Thucyd.  vi.  94 ;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  385).  The  exact  site  seems  to  be  the 
plain  west  of  Aijosta,  which  is  covered 
with  ruins  ^Smyth,  p.  161 ;  comp.  Kie- 
pert,  Blatt  xxiv.,  where  the  mistake  of 
Cramer  and  others  is  remedied;.  Megara 
partially  recovered  from  the  loss  of  its 
inhabitants  at  this  period ;  but  it  had 
entirely  disappeared  in  Strabo's  time 
(1.  8,  c.j. 

'"  Euboca  seems  never  to  have  re- 
covered this  blow.    It  was  a  colony  from 


Leoutini  (Strab.  vi.  p.  394),  and  probably 
situated  at  no  great  distance  from  that 
city.  Strabo,  tiie  only  writer  who  men- 
tions it  after  Herodotus,  speaks  of  it  as 
completely  destroyed. 

1  Mr.  Blakesley  supposes  (note  432, 
ad  loc.)  that  the  object  of  Gelo  was  "  to 
get  rid  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Chal- 
cidean  (or  Ionic)  element  in  the  popu- 
lation, and  to  foster  the  Pelopouuesian, 
derived  from  Corinth  and  Megara."  But 
this  object  does  not  appear.  Euboja, 
which  Avas  Chalcidean,  is  said  to  have 
beeu  treated  exactly  as  Megara,  which 
was  Peloponnesian.  The  t>bject  seems 
to  have  lieen  simply  the  increasing  the 
size  and  prosperity  of  the  city  by  a 
avvoiKiais  of  well-to-do  persons. 

-'  Aristotle  relates  (Polit.  v.  2)  that 
the  democracy  in  Syracuse  had  prepared 
the  way  for  Gelo's  tyranny  by  its  own 
misconduct,  having  plunged  into  anar- 
chy and  disorder.  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  v.  p.  286,  note  ')  vainly  endea- 
vours to  discredit  this  statement.  He 
says  there  had  not  been  time  for  the 
democracy  to  constitute  itself,  since  the 
restoi'ation,  ' '  according  to  the  narrative 
of  Herodotus,"  took  jjlace  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  expulsion.  But  the 
time  between  the  two  events  cannot 
possibly  be  e.stimated  from  Herodotus. 
He  says  also  that  the  suiierior  force 
which  Gelo  brought  with  him  suffi- 
ciently explains  the  submission  of  the 
Syracusaus.  But  the  readij  submission 
of  the  greatest  city  in  Sicily  (Hecataius, 
Fr.  45)  may  well  Ije  taken  to  indicate 
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157.  When  the  Greek  envoys  reached  Syracuse,  and  were 
admitted  to  an  audience,  they  spoke  as  follows — 

"We  have  been  sent  hither  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians,  with  their  respective  allies,  to  ask  thee  to  join  us 
against  the  barbarian.  Doubtless  thou  hast  heard  of  his  invasion, 
and  art  aware  tliat  a  Persian  is  about  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the 
Hellespont,  and,  bringing  with  him  out  of  Asia  all  the  forces  of 
the  East,  to  carry  w^ar  into  Greece, — professing  indeed  that  he 
only  seeks  to  attack  Athens,  but  really  bent  on  bringing  all  the 
Greeks  into  subjection.  Do  thou  therefore,  we  beseech  thee,  aid 
those  who  would  maintain  the  freedom  of  Greece,  and  thyself 
assist  to  free  her ;  since  the  power  which  thou  wieldest  is  great, 
and  thy  portion  in  Greece,  as  lord  of  Sicily,  is  no  small  one. 
For  if  all  Greece  join  together  in  one,  there  Avill  be  a  mighty 
host  collected,  and  we  shall  be  a  match  for  our  assailants  ;  but 
if  some  turn  traitors,  and  others  refuse  their  aid,  and  only  a 
small  part  of  the  whole  body  remains  sound,  then  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  all  Greece  may  j^erish.  For  do  not  thou  cherish  a 
hope  that  the  Persian,  when  he  has  conquered  our  country,  will 
be  content  and  not  advance  against  thee.  Eather  take  thy 
measures  beforehand ;  and  consider  that  thou  defendest  thyself 
Avlien  thou  givest  aid  to  us.  AVise  counsels,  be  sm-e,  for  the  most 
part  have  prosperous  issues." 

158.  Thus  spake  the  envoys ;  and  Gelo  replied  with  ve- 
hemence— 

"  Greeks,  ye  have  had  the  face  to  come  here  Avith  selfish 
Avords,  and  exhort  me  to  join  in  league  with  you  against  the 
barbarian.  Yet  Avhen  I  erewhile  asked  you  to  join  with  me  in 
fighting  barbarians,  what  time  the  quarrel  broke  out  between 
me  and  Carthage ;  ^  and  when  I  earnestly  besought  you  to 
revenge  on  the  men  of  Egesta  their  murder  of  Dorieus,  the  son 
of  Anaxandridas,  promising  to  assist  you  in  setting  free  the 
trading-places,  from  which  you  receive  great  profits  and  ad- 
vantages, you  neither  came  hither  to  give  me  succour,  nor  yet 

dissatisfaction   with    their   government  below  may  be  the  points  upon  the  Sici- 

(see    Miiller's   Dorians,    vol.  ii.  p.    164,  lian  coast,  and  the  islets  off  it,  which  the 

E.  T.;.  Carthaginians  had  occupied  from  very 

*  No    particulars    are  known  of  this  early    times    for   commercial    purposes 

war.     It  may  be  conjectured  that  (!elo  fe^Tropias  'ίν^κΐν  ttjs  irphs  rohs  'XtKeAovs, 

had  sought  a  quarrel  with  the  Cartha-  Thucyd.  vi.   2).     Gelo  appears  to   have 

ginians,    wishing   to  expel    them  from  been  successful,  and  to  have  driven  the 

iSicily,  and  had  made  the  death  of  Do-  Carthaginians    from    the    island.      His 

rieus    in   battle    with    the    Egestieaus,  statement  of  the  great  benefits  there- 

assistcd  hy  (.'arthaijc  (supra,   v.   46),  his  from  accruing  to  the  Peloponuesians  is 

pretext.     The  trading  places  mentioned  a  natural  exaggeration. 
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to  revenge  Dorians ;  1  nit,  for  any  efforts  on  your  part  to  hinder 
it,  these  countries  might  at  this  time  have  been  entirely  under 
the  barbarians.  Now,  however,  that  matters  have  prospered 
and  gone  well  with  me,  wliile  the  danger  has  shifted  its  ground 
and  at  present  threatens  yourselves,  lo !  you  call  Gelo  to  mind. 
But  though  ye  slighted  me  then,  I  Λνϋΐ  not  imitate  you  now : 
I  am  ready  to  giΛ'e  you  aid,  and  to  furnish  as  my  contribution 
two  hundred  triremes,  twenty  thousand  men-at-arms,  two 
thousand  cavalry,  and  an  equal  number  of  archers,  slingers,  and 
light  horsemen,*  together  with  corn  for  the  Avhole  Grecian  army 
so  long  as  the  war  shall  last.  These  services,  however,  I  pro- 
mise on  one  condition — that  ye  appoint  me  chief  captain  and 
commander  of  the  Grecian  forces  during  the  Avar  with  the  barba- 
rian. Unless  ye  agree  to  this,  I  will  neither  send  succom's,  nor 
come  myself." 

159.  Syagrus,  when  he  heard  these  Avords,  was  unable  to  con- 
tain himself,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Surely  a  groan  would  Ijurst  from  Pelops'  son,  Agamemnon,^ 
did  he  hear  that  her  leadership  was  snatched  from  Sparta  by 
Gelo  and  the  men  of  Syracuse.  Speak  then  no  more  of  any 
such  condition,  as  that  Ave  should  yield  thee  the  chief  command  ; 
but  if  thou  art  minded  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Greece,  prepare  to 
serve  under  Lacedsemonian  generals.  Wilt  thou  not  serve  under 
a  leader  ? — then,  prithee,  Avithhold  thy  succours." 

1(J0.  Hereupon  Gelo,  seeing  the  indignation  Avhich  showed 
itself  in  the  words  of  Syagrus,  delivered  firiTie  envoys  his  final 
offer  : — "  Spartan  stranger,"  he  said,  "  reproaches  cast  forth 
against  a  man  are  wont  to  provoke  him  to  anger ;  but  the  insults 
which  thou  hast  uttered  in  thy  speech  shall  not  persuade  me  to 
outstep  good  breeding  in  my  answer.  Surely  if  you  maintain 
so  stoutly  your  right  to  the  command,  it  is  reasonable  that  1 
should  be  still  more  stiff  in  maintaining  mine,  forasmuch  as  1 
am  at  the  head  of  a  far  larger  uco.t  and  army.  Since,  however, 
the  claim  which  I  have  put  forward  is  so  displeasing  to  you,  I 
Avill  yield,  and  be  content  with  less.     Take,  if  it  please  yoi;,  the 

■^  I  do  not  know  why  these  numbers  army  (50,000    foot    and    5000    horse), 

should  be  considered  incredible,  as  they  when    he    marched    from    Syracuse   to 

are  by  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  v.  p.  29o).     He-  fight  the  battle  of  Himera  ^xi.  21j. 

rodotus  at    Thurii  had  good  means  of  ''  These    words    in    the    original    are 

accurately  estimating  the  power  of  the  neai-ly  an  hexameter  line.     They  are  an 

Sicilian  Greeks;  and  they  \vere  the  uum-  adaptation  of  the  exclamation  of  Nestor 

bers  given  also  by  the  native  liistorian,  (II.  vii.  125;; — 

TiuiajUS   (Fr.    87).      Diodorus    too,    it   is         ^  ^,  ^-  oi^^fcu  y^pu>^  Ιππη\άτα  η-ηλ^ύς. 

to  be  observed,  assigns  Gelo  a  far  larger 
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command  of  the  laiid-forco,  and  I  will  be  admiral  of  the  fleet ; 
or  assume,  if  you  prefer  it,  the  command  by  sea,  and  I  will  be 
leader  upon  the  land.  Unless  you  are  satisfied  with  these  terms, 
you  must  return  home  by  yourselves,  and  lose  this  great 
alliance."     Such  was  the  offer  which  Gelo  made. 

KJl.  Hereat  broke  in  the  Athenian  envoy,  before  the  Spartan 
could  answer,  and  thus  addressed  Gelo — 

"  King  of  the  Syracusans  !  Greece  sent  us  here  to  thee  to  ask 
for  an  army,  and  not  to  ask  for  a  general.  Thou,  however,  dost 
not  promise  to  send  us  any  army  at  all,  if  thou  art  not  made 
leader  of  the  Greeks ;  and  this  command  is  what  alone  thou 
stickiest  for.  Now  when  thy  request  Avas  to  have  the  wdiole 
command,  we  were  content  to  keep  silence ;  for  w'ell  we  knew 
that  Ave  might  trust  the  Spartan  envoy  to  make  answer  for  us 
both.  But  since,  after  failing  in  thy  claim  to  lead  the  whole 
armament,  thou  hast  now  put  forward  a  request  to  have  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  know  that,  even  should  the  Spartan  envov 
consent  to  this,  we  will  not  consent.  The  command  by  sea,  if 
the  Lacedsemonians  do  not  wish  for  it,  belongs  to  us.  While 
they  like  to  keep  this  command,  we  shall  i-aise  no  dispute  ;  but 
we  will  not  yield  our  right  to  it  in  favour  of  any  one  else. 
Where  would  be  the  advantage  of  our  having  raised  up  a  naval 
force  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Greek  people,  if  never- 
theless we  should  suffer  Syracusans  to  take  the  command  away 
from  ns  ? — from  us,  I  say,  who  are  Athenians,  the  most  ancient 
nation  in  Greece,*^  the  only  Greeks  who  have  never  changed 
their  abode — the  people  who  are  said  by  the  poet  Homer  to 
have  sent  to  Troy  the  man  best  able  of  all  the  Greeks  to  array 
and  marshal  an  army  ^ — so  that  Ave  may  be  allowed  to  boast 
somewhat." 

162.  Gelo  replied — "  Athenian  stranger,  ye  have,  it  seems, 
no  lack  of  commanders ;  but  ye  are  likely  to  lack  men  to  receive 
their  orders.  As  ye  are  resolved  to  yield  nothing  and  claim 
everything,  ye  had  best  make  haste  back  to  Greece,  and  say, 
that  the  spring  of  her  year  is  lost  to  her."  ^     The  meaning  of 

^  The  Athenians   claimed   to    be    av-  (See  ou  this  point,  Thucyd.  i.  2  ;  ii.  3(ϊ ; 

τόχθον($  and  γη'γ^ν(75  (Plat.  Meuex.  p.  Plat.  Menex.  1.  s.  c;  Eurip.  ap.  Plut.  de 

237,  C. ;  Isocrat.  Pan.  iv.  p.  166;  Dem.  Exil.  p.  uU4,  E.;  and  supra,  i.  56.) 

de  E'.  L.  p.  424;.     The  claim,   however,  '  See  II.  ii.  552  :  — 

did  not  exclusively  belong  to  them,  but  Mcrcaflivs- 

extended  at  least  to  the  Arcadians  and  τωδ  οίπω  τις  άμοΓο?  ίπιχθόηο^  yiuer'  ίν^ρ 

Cynurians    (intra,    vm.    to).       its    real•  '^ '                                  '^ 

basis  was  simply  that  alluded  to  in  the  *  A  similar  expression  is  said  by  Ari- 

next  clause  •,  they  had  never  left  Attica,  stotle  (Rhet.  i.  7,  iii.   10)  to  have  been 
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this  expression  was  the  following :  as  the  spring  is  manifestly 
the  finest  season  of  the  year,  so  (he  meant  to  say)  were  his 
troops  the  finest  of  the  Greek  army — Greece,  therefore,  de- 
prived of  his  alliance,  would  be  like  a  year  Avitli  the  spring 
taken  from  it. 

163.  Tlien  the  Greek  envoys,  without  having  any  further 
dealings  Avith  Gelo,  sailed  away  home.  And  (jlelo,  who  feared 
that  the  Greeks  Avould  he  too  weak  to  withstand  the  barbarians, 
and  yet  could  not  any  how  bring  himself  to  go  to  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  and  there,  though  king  of  Sicily,''  serve  under  the  Lacedae- 
monians, left  off  altogether  to  contemplate  that  course  of  action, 
and  betook  himself  to  quite  a  different  plan.  As  soon  as  ever 
tidings  reached  him  of  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  by  the 
Persians,  he  sent  ofi*  three  penteconters,  under  the  command  of 
Cadmus,  the  son  of  Scythas,  a  native  of  Cos  ;  who  was  to  go  to 
Delplii,  taking  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money  and  a  stock  of 
friendly  words :  there  he  was  to  watch  the  war,  and  see  what 
turn  it  would  take  :  if  the  barbarians  prevailed,  he  was  to  give 
Xerxes  the  treasm-e,  and  with  it  earth  and  water  for  the  lands 
which  Gelo  ruled — if  the  Greeks  won  the  day,  he  was  to  convey 
the  treasure  back. 

164.  This  Cadmus  had  at  an  earlier  time  received  from  his 
father  the  kingly  power  at  Cos  ^^  in  a  right  good  condition,  and 
had  of  his  own  free  will  and  without  the  approach  of  any  danger, 
from  pure  love  of  justice,  given  up  his  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  people  at  large,  and  departed  to  iSicily ;  where  he  assisted 
in  the  Samian  seizure  and  settlement  of  Zancle,^  or  Messana,  as 
it  was  afterwards  called.  Upon  this  occasion  Gelo  chose  him  to 
send  into  Greece,  because  he  was  acquainted  with  the  proofs  of 
honesty  Avhicli  he  had  given.     And  now  he  added  to  his  former 


introduced  into  the  funei-al  oration  of  was  with  that  of  Mityleuo  ;  but  had  this 

Pericles  ;   but  it  does  uot  occur  in  the  been  so,  Herodotus  would  scarcely  have 

report  left  by  Thucydides  of  that  speech,  failed  to  notice  it;  nor  would   Scythas 

Did  any  other  version  exist  of  the  Aoyos  then  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 

fTTiTa^iosi  Persiit  {iv  ΤΙίρσγσί).     Besides,    Cadinus 

"  This  title  is  remarkable,  but  scarcely  was  clearly  among  the  original  settlers 

seems  too  strong  when  we  consider  the  who  dispossessed  Scythas.     The  identity 

extent  of  Gelo's  power.  of  name  is  thei-efore  a  mere  coincidence. 

'"  It  hai?  been  suspected  fPerizonius,         '  See   above,    vi.   23;     and    for    the 

Valckenaer,  Larcher)  that  Cadmus  was  change    of   name,    of.    Thucyd.   vi.    5, 

the  son  or  nephew  of  that  Scythas,  king  where  we  find  that  Anaxilaiis  made  the 

of  Zancle,  whom  the  Samians  ousted,  alteration.      Anaxilaiis   is  said   to  have 

and  who    fled  to  the  court  of  Darius  belonged  to  the  Messenian  element  in 

Csupra,    vi.   '24).      Scythas  might,  it  is  the  population  of  l^liegium   (Strab.  vi. 

th<jught,  have  been  i)resented  by  Darius  p.  DTU^. 
with   the   sovereignty   of  Cos,  as   Coes 
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honourable  deeds  an  action  whicli  is  not  the  least  of  his  merits. 
With  a  vast  snm  entrusted  to  him  and  completely  in  his  power, 
so  that  he  might  have  kept  it  for  his  own  use  if  lie  had  liked, 
he  did  not  touch  it ;  but  when  the  Greeks  gained  the  sea-fight 
and  Xerxes  fled  away  with  his  army,  he  brought  the  whole 
treasure  back  with  him  to  Sicily. 

165.  They,  however,  who  dwell  in  Sicily,  say  that  Gelo, 
though  he  knew  that  he  must  serve  under  the  Lacedaemonians, 
would  nevertheless  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks,^  had  not 
it  been  for  Terillus,  the  soti  of  Crinippus,  king  of  Himera  ; "  who, 
driven  from  his  city  by  There,  the  son  of  ^uesidemus,*  king  of 
Agrigentum,^  brought  into  Sicily  at  this  very  time  ^  an  army  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  Phoenicians,  Libyans,  Iberians, 
Ligurians,  Helisycians,  Sardinians,  and   Corsicans,''   under   the 


-  Ephorus  said  that  Gelo  was  on  the 
point  of  despatching  2ου  ships,  10,000 
foot,  and  2000  horse,  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Gi'eeks,  when  he  heard  of  the 
approach  of  the  Carthaginians  (Frag. 
111). 

3  For  particulars  of  this  place,  see 
above,  vi.  24,  note  ^. 

*  The  descent  of  Thero  from  Tele- 
machns,  the  deposer  of  Phalaris,  has 
been  already  mentioned  (supra,  ch.  154, 
note  ^).  Pindar  traces  him  to  Ther- 
sander,  the  sou  of  Polynices  (01.  ii.  43; 
cf.  Herod,  iv.  147);  and  Diodorus  calls 
him  the  noblest  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
(x.  p.  G6,  ed.  Bipout.).  Theron  is  said 
to  have  mamed  a  niece  of  Gelo's,  while 
Gelo  married  his  daughter  Damareta 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  ii.  p.  18);  the  two 
were  undoubtedly  close  allies,  and  had 
most  likely  executed  their  schemes  in 
concert. 

^  Agrigentum  was  founded  from  Gela, 
about  B.C.  582  (Thucyd.  vi.  4;  see  Clin- 
ton, vol.  ii.  p.  322).  It  lay  on  the 
south  coast,  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  .shore,  midway  between  Gela  and 
Selinus  (Scvlax,  Peripl.  p.  9;  Plin.  H. 
N.  iii.  8;  Strab.  vi.  p.  392).  The  de- 
scription in  Polybius  (ix.  27),  the 
modern  name  (^Ginjhenti),  and  the  mag- 
nificent remains  of  temples  and  other 
buildings  (Smyth,  pp.  20G-213).  suffi- 
cieutly  indicate  the  position  of  the  an- 
cient town,  which  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained at  one  time  nearly  a  million 
inhabitants  ;Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Empedocl. 
viii.  63  ;  compare  Diod.  Sic.  xiii.  84). 

^  According  to  Ephorus  (1.  s.  c.)  and 
Diodorus  (xi.  1),  this  attack  was  con- 
certed between  the  Carthaginians  and 

A'OL.  IV. 


the  Persians,  who  purposely  fell  upon 
the  opposite  ends  of  Greece  at  the  same 
moment.  I  cannot  see  that  there  is 
any  improbability  in  such  a  combina- 
tion, as  Dalilmann  argues  (Life  of  Herod, 
p.  137,  E.  T)  ;  but  the  fact  that  Hero- 
dotus was  ignorant  of  the  pretended 
alliance  is  certainly  a  grave  argument 
against  its  reality.  To  account  for  the 
coincidence  in  point  of  time  of  the  two 
attacks,  no  alliance  is  needed,  since  the 
Carthaginians  would  gladly  take  advan- 
tage of  a  season  when  the  states  of 
Greece  Proper  were  too  much  engaged 
with  their  own  affairs  to  send  succours 
to  their  Sicilian  brethren. 

^  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the 
mixed  mercenary  armies  of  Carthage,  by 
which  her  conquests  were  ordinarily 
effected  (Polyb.  i.  17,  67,  fcc).  As  her 
own  Phoenician  population  was  small, 
it  was  her  policy  to  sjiare  it,  and  to  hire 
soldiers  from  the  countries  to  which  she 
had  the  readiest  access.  The  native 
African  races  always  furnished  her  with 
the  greatest  number  of  troops  (το  μί- 
γιστον  μίροΒ  ΐιν  Ai;8w€s,  Polyb.  i.  67^; 
after  them  she  drew  her  supplies  from 
the  various  maritime  nations  bordering 
upon  the  western  Mediterranean.  It  is 
instructive  to  find  no  mention  of  Celts 
in  this  place.  If  we  cannot  .say  with 
Niebuhr  (Rom.  Hist.  ii.  p.  5o0,  E.  T.) 
that  the  Celts  liad  not  yet  reached  the 
sea — and  the  mention  of  Narbonue  by 
Hecaticus  (Fr.  19)  as  "  a  Celtic  hai'bour 
and  tradiug-i)lace,"  disproves  this  asser- 
tion— yet  still  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
hitherto  they  occupied  no  considerable 
extent  of  coast — a  view  which  Heca- 
tieus,  who  assigns  Marseilles  to  Liguria 
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commaud  of  Hainilcar  the  son  of  Hanno,  king  ^  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Terillus  pn^vailod  upon  ITamilcar,  partly  as  his  sworn 
friend,  but  more  througli  the  zealous  aid  of  Anaxilaiis  the  son 
of  Cretines,  king  of  Ivhegiuui :  ■'  who,  by  giving  his  own  sons  to 
Hamilear  as  hostages,  induced  him  to  make  the  expedition. 
Anaxilaiis  herein  served  his  own  father-in-law ;  for  he  was  mar- 
ried to  a  daughter  of  Terillus,  by  name  Cydippe.  So,  as  Gelo 
could  not  ^ΪΛΌ  the  Greeks  any  aid,  he  sent  (they  say)  the  sum  of 
money  to  Delphi. 

IGti.  They  say  too,  that  the  victory  of  Gelo  and  Thero  in 
Sicily  over  Hamilear  the  Carthaginian,  fell  out  upon  the  very  day 
that  the  Greeks  defeated  the  Persians  at  Salamis.^  Hamilear, 
who  was  a  Carthaginian  on  his  father's  side  only,  but  on  his 
mother's  a  Syracusan,  and  who  had  been  raised  by  his  merit  to 
the  throne  of  Carthage,  after  the  battle  and  the  defeat,  as  I  am 
informed,  disappeared  from  sight :  Gelo  made  the  strictest 
search  ior  him,  but  he  could  not  be  found  anywhere,  either  dead 
or  alive. 

167.  The  Carthaginians,  who  take  probability  for  their  guide, 
give  the  following  account  of  this  matter : — Hamilear,  they  sav, 
during  all  the  time  that  the  battle  raged  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  barbarians,  which  was  from  early  dawn  till  evening, 
remained   in    the    camp,    sacrificing^   and   seeking  iiivourable 


(Fr.  22),  decidedly  confirms.   The  south  uian  Suffes  was  elected  for  life. 

of  France,  excepting  a  small  corner  near  'J  Supra   vi.  2:3. 

the    Pyrenees      was    now    Liguria-  a  i  Diodorus"says  the  battle  was  fons^ht 

country  which  extended    to    the  Arno  ^u  the  same  day  with  the  final  struggle 

(bcylax,    Peripl.  p.   4).     ^^pam   was  of  ^^  ThermopyliE  (xi.  24-.     His  descrtp- 

course,  a-s  always  to  the  Greeks    Polyb.  tion  of  the  fisrht  (xi.  21.  22;  is  probably 

passim;,  Iberia.     The  only  people  here  taken  from  Tmuvn,,   the  native  histo- 

named,  who  cause  a  di&culty,   are  the  j-ian.      According   to    this   account  the 

Helisyci      λ  lebuhr  conjectures  them  to  victory    was    gained   chiefly    through  a 

betheVolscians    which  is  possible  ety-  stratagem   of  Gelo's,   who,  hearing  that 

mologicay,  and  agreeable  to  then•  posi-  succours    were    expected    bv    Hamilear 

tion    in   the  hst   ot   Herodotiu.;  but  it  f^om  Selinus,   sent  a  body 'of  his  own 

must  not  be  forgotten  that  Hecata^us  troops  to  personate  them.  'These  troops 

8pokeoftheHehsycia.saZv«'-'««tnbe  raised   a  tumult    in    the   Carthaginian 

'Π1     '^"/-<    ii_     •    •            /.           ,       ,    .  camp,   slew   Hamilear  as  he  was  sacri- 

The      Carthaginians      formed     their  ficiug,,and  set  fire   to  the  fleet;  while 

armies  of  mixed  mercenaries  to  prevent  Gelo   with  all    his  forces   sallied    from 

mutmiea  (Polyb.  i.    i,n.     The   number  Himera,    and    fell    upon   the    armv    in 

on  this  occasion  is  probably  exaggerated  ;  f.^^t.     The  only  important  discrepancy 

bu     It  IS  given  by  Diodorus  (xi.  20;  as  between  this  account  and  that  heard  by 

well  a*  by  Herodotus  our  author,  is  that  the  death  of  Hamil- 

That  .8,  Suflcs  (Ορΰ^).     The  Greek  car  is  placed  by  Diodorus  early  in  the 

writers   always    speak    of  the    Sufifetes  day. 

aa  "  kings  "  (βασιλίΓϊ).     (See  Arist.  Pol.  2  To  Neptune,  according  to  Diodorus 

a.  8;  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  .5.3;  Pulyb.  vi.  51.)  (1.  s.  c).     The  practice  of  burning  the 

Heercn  (Afr.  Nat.  i.  p.  l.i-.i,  E.  T.)  baa  entire  body  of  the  victim,    instead  of 

Bhowu  saliufuctorily  that  the  Carthagi-  certain  sacrificial   parts,    was  originally 
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oraous,  wliile  he  burned  on  a  huge  pyre  tlie  entire  bocli(!s  of  tlie 
victims  Avhich  he  offered.  Here,  as  he  poured  libations  upon 
the  sacrifices,  he  saw  the  rout  of  his  army ;  whereupon  ho  cast 
himself  headlong  into  the  flames,  and  so  was  consumed  and 
disappeared.  But  whether  Hamilcar's  disappearance  liai)peiie(l, 
as  the  Phojnicians  tell  us,  in  this  way,  or,  as  the  Syracusaus 
maintain,  in  some  other,  certain  it  is  that  the  Carthaginians 
offer  liim  sacrifice,  and  in  all  their  colonies  have  monuments 
erected  to  his  honour,  as  well  as  one,  which  is  the  grandest  of 
all,  at  Carthage.     Thus  much  concerning  the  affairs  of  Sicih-. 

168.  As  for  the  Corcyrieans,  whom  the  envoys  that  visited 
Sicily  took  in  their  way,  and  to  whom  they  delivered  the 
same  message  as  to  Gelo,  — then•  answers  and  actions  were  the 
following.  With  great  readiness  they  promised  to  come  and 
give  their  help  to  the  Greeks ;  declaring  that  "  the  ruin  of 
Greece  was  a  thing  Avhich  they  could  not  tamely  stand  bv  to 
see  ;  for  should  she  fall,  they  must  the  very  next  day  submit  to 
slavery  ;  so  that  they  were  bound  to  assist  her  to  the  very 
uttermost  of  their  power."  But  notwithstanding  tliat  they 
answered  so  smoothly,  yet  when  the  time  came  for  the  succours 
to  be  sent,  they  were  of  quite  a  diff"erent  mind ;  and  though 
they  manned  sixty  ships,  it  was  long  ere  they  put  to  sea  Avith 
them  ;  and  when  they  had  so  done,  they  went  no  further  than 
the  Peloponnese,  where  they  lay  to  with  their  fleet,  off"  the 
Lacediemonian  coast,  about  Pylos^  and  Ta-narum,•* — like  Gelo, 
watching  to  see  what  turn  the  war  Avould  take.  For  they 
despaired  altogether  of  the  Greeks  gaining  the  day,  and  ix- 
pected  that  the  Persians  would  win  a  great  battle,  and  then  be 
masters  of  the  whole  of  Greece.  They  therefore  acted  as  I  have 
said,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  address  Xerxes  in 
words  like  these  :  "  0  King !  though  the  Greeks  sought  to  obtain 
our  aid  in  their  war  with  thee,  and  though  we  had  a  force  of  no 


common  to   the   Phcenicians   with  the  is  mention  in  Fausanias  (iv.  xxxvi.  §  3). 

Jews   (Porphyr.  De  Abstinent,   iv.    15;  See  Leake's  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  41β-4•25. 
Lev.  vi.  2:i).     In  later  times  it  was  re-         "•  Tamarum  was  the  ancient  name  of 

served  for  great  occasions  (Movers,  Das  the  promontorj' now  called  Cupe  Mitn- 

Opferwesen  der  Karthager,  p.  71,  &c.).  pan.     It  wa-s  a  peninsula,  joined  to  tlie 

'■'  Pylos,   celebrated  in  poetry  as  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthinu.s,  and  liad 

abode  of  Nestor  (II.   ii.   .591-652),   and  on  each  side  a  good  harbour  (8cylax,_ 

in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  first  im-  Peripl.  p.  37  ;  Pausan.  in.  xxv.  §  4;.   Of 

portant  defeat  suffered  by  the  Spartans  the  famous  temple  of  Neptune,   which 

(Thucyd.  iv.  32-40),  was  situated  on  the  .stood  on  its  summit  (supra,   i.  24),  the 

west  coast  of  the  Peloponnese,   near  the  foundation  is  thought  still  to  remain  in 

site  of  the  modern  Navarim.     The  only  the    modern  Greek  church   of  Asomato 

remains  at  present  existing  of  the  an-  (Leake's  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  297,  298;. 
cient  town  are  the  caves  of  which  there 

I  2 
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small  size,  and  could  haxe  furnished  a  greater  number  of  ships 
than  any  Greek  state  except  Athens/  yet  Ave  refused,  since  avo 
would  not  fight  against  thee,  nor  do  aught  to  cause  thee  annoy- 
ance." The  Corcyneans  hoped  that  a  speech  like  this  would 
gain  them  better  treatment  from  tlie  Persians  tliau  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  it  would  have  done  so,  in  my  judgment.  At 
the  same  time,  they  had  an  excuse  ready  to  give  their  country- 
men, Avhieh  they  used  when  the  time  came.  Eeproached  by 
them  for  sending  no  succours,  they  replied,  "that  they  had 
fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  but  that  the  Etesian  winds 
did  not  allow  them  to  double  Cape  Malea,  and  this  hindered 
them  from  reaching  Salamis — it  Avas  not  from  any  bad  motive 
that  they  had  missed  the  sea-fight."  In  this  Avay  the  Corcy- 
ra3ans  eluded  the  reproaches  of  the  Greeks.•^ 

169.  The  Cretans,  when  the  euA-oys  sent  to  ask  aid  from 
them  came  and  made  their  request,  acted  as  folloAvs.  Tliey 
despatched  messengers  in  the  name  of  their  state  to  Delphi, 
and  asked  the  god,  Avhether  it  would  make  for  their  welfare  if 
they  should  lend  succour  to  Greece.  "  Fools ! "  replied  the 
Pythoness,  "do  ye  not  still  complain  of  the  Avoes  Avhich  the 
assisting  of  Menelaus  cost  you  at  the  hands  of  angiy  Minos? 
How  Avroth  Avas  he,  A\-hen,  in  spite  of  their  having  lent  you  no 
aid  toAvards  avenging  his  death  at  Camicus,  you  helped  them  to 
avenge  the  carrying  off  by  a  barbarian  of  a.Avoman  from  Sparta  !  " 
When  this  ansAver  Avas  brought  i'rom  Delphi  to  the  Cretans, 
they  thought  no  more  of  assisting  the  Greeks. 

17U.  31inos,  according  to  tradition,  Avent  to  Sicania,  or  Sicily,^ 


*  Tluicydiclet»  confirms  the  flourishing  Sicani  were  Iberians  driven  from  Spain 
condition  of  the  Corcyrean  navy  at  this  (where  they  had  dwelt  upon  the  river 
date  (i.  14).  Corcyra  continued  to  be  Sicanus)  by  the  attacks  of  the  Ligurians. 
the  second  naval  power  in  Greece  down  In  these  statements  he  was  followed  by 
to  B.C.  4:5.">  (see  Thucyd.  i.  3:i :  ναυτικόν  Philistus  (ap.  Diod.  v.  6),  and  ap- 
T6  κ(κτ•ημ(θα  πΚην  τοΰ  παρ  ΰμίν  irKe'i-  parently  by  Ephorus  ι  Fr.  51).  2siebuhr 
στον).  At  tliat  time  they  were  able  to  remarks  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  ΙΟβ,  note 
man  a  fleet  of  110  triremes  fib.  47).  508,  E.  T.)   that,   were  it  not  for  this 

*  The  Sclioliast  on  Thucydides  (i.  1 3G)  weight  of  authority,  "  it  would  be  diffi- 
a-sserts  that  it  was  at  one  time  the  in-  cult  for  the  most  cautious  not  to  count 
tention  of  the  confederated  Greek.-?  to  it  clear  that  the  name  of  the  Sicanians 
punish  the  Corcyreans  for  their  neu-  is  one  and  the  same  Λvith  that  of  the 
trality,  but  that  Themistocles  interposed  Siculians,  just  as  the  same  people  were 
in  their  favour,  and  succeeded  in  pre-  called  both  yE(/it<int  and  yE(/i/u/i."  Is  it 
venting  the  expedition.  not  possible  that  the  Sicani  of  Spain, 

'  Thucydides  tells  us  how  the  Siceli  whose   city    Sicane    was  mentioned    by 

from    Italy    attacked    the   Sicani,     who  Hecatajus  (Fr.  15),  may  have  been  only 

were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  and  locally,  not  ethnically,  Iberians?     It  is 

forcing  them  to  the  western  parts  of  the  worthy   of  notice   that   Hecaticus   calls 

island,    changed  its  name  from  Sicania  the   city    iroXts  Ίβη  ρί  as,    not   π<ίλίί 

into  Sicily  (vi.  2).     He  adds  that  the  Ίβ-ηρων. 
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as  it  is  now  called,  in  search  of  Daxlalus,  and  tliere  perislied  by 
a  A'iolent  death.^  After  a  while  the  Cretans,  Avarued  by  some 
god  or  other,  made  a  great  expedition  into  Sicania,  all  except 
the  Polichnites^  and  the  Prajsians,^  and  besieged  Camicus^ 
(which  in  my  time  belonged  to  Agrigontum)  by  the  space  of 
five  years.  At  last,  however,  failing  in  their  efforts  to  take 
the  place,  and  unable  to  carry  on  the  siege  any  longer  from 
the  pressure  of  hunger,  they  departed  and  went  their  way. 
Voyaging  homewards  they  had  reached  lapygia,^  when  a  furious 
storm  arose  and  threw  them  upon  the  coast.  All  their  vessels 
were  broken  in  pieces  ;  and  so,  as  they  saw  no  means  of  returning 
to  Crete,  they  founded  the  town  of  Hyria,'*  Avhere  they  took  up 
their  abode,  changing  their  name  from  Cretans  to  Messapian 


^  This  part  of  the  mythic  histoi-y  of 
Minos  is  given  most  fully  bj^  Diodorus 
(iv.  79j.  It  was  the  subject  of  a  tragedy 
of  Sojihocles,  called  Minos,  or  the  Ca- 
micii,  of  which  a  few  fragments  remain. 
Pausanias  (vii.  iv.  §  5)  and  the  Scholiast 
on  Pindar  (Nem.  iv.  95)  give  the  same 
general  outline  of  events  with  Diodoi'us, 
but  differ  from  him  in  some  of  the  de- 
tails. All  a2;ree  that  Cocalus,  with 
■whom  Dcedalus  had  taken  refuge,  caused 
Minos  to  be  put  to  death  while  at  the 
bath. 

[The  baths  of  the  modern  Sciacca, 
the  Thermie  Seliuuntiuee,  are  shown  as 
those  in  which  Minos  was  suffocated. 
But  it  appears,  from  what  Diodorus  says 
(iv.  79  j,  that  those  baths  were  not  at 
the  Thermse  Seliuuntinse,  but  at  Agri- 
gentum. — G.  W.] 

8  The  town  Polichna  is  mentioned,  I 
believe,  only  by  Stephen.  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  Cydonia,  to  which  its  territory  was 
certainly  contiguous  (Thucyd.  ii.  85). 

'  PrtesuS  or  Prasus  (Strab.),  which 
is  still  called  Frccsiii  (Pashley's  Crete, 
vol.  i.  p.  290),  is  a  place  of  more  note 
than  Polichna.  It  was  situated  towards 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Crete,  at  the 
distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  shore 
(Strab.  X.  p.  698),  and  in  the  time  of 
Scylax  possessed  a  territory  extending 
fromseatosea(^Peripl.  p.  4'2j.  Itseems  to 
have  been  the  chief  city  of  the  Eteocretes 
(true  Cretans),  who  were  not  of  Gi'ecian 
blood,  but  a  remnant  of  the  pre-Hel- 
lenic  population  (see  Horn.  Od.  xix. 
176;  Strab.  x.  p.  693  ;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  64). 
.Perhaps  thfi  Polichnites  were  of  the 
«ame  race,  as  they  adjoined  on  Cydonia, 


which  also  belonged  to  the  old  inhabi- 
tants (Strab.  1.  c;  compare  Hom.  Od. 
I.  c).  These  cities  of  the  primitive 
population,  Λvhich  had  successfully  de- 
fended themselves  against  the  Dorian 
immigrants,  would  of  course  not  own 
the  sway  of  Minos  isee  Miiller's  Dorian.s, 
vol.  i.  pp.  38,  39,  E.  T.).  . 

2  Diodorus  says  in  one  place  (iv.  70) 
that  Camicus  occupied  the  rock  on 
which  the  citadel  of  Agrigentum  wa.s 
afterwards  built,  but  in  another  he 
shows  that  Camicus  existed  together 
with  Agrigentum,  and  was  distinct  from 
it  (xxiii.  p.  321).  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  Scholiast  on  Pindar  (Pyth.  vi.  4), 
and  to  some  extent  by  Strabo  (vi.  p. 
394)  and  Stephen  (ad  voc.  'AKpayavres). 
It  is  probable  that  the  city  lay  on  the 
modern  Fiinne  delle  Ganne  (the  ancient 
fiver  Camicus),  not  far  from  Siculiana 
(see  Mr.  Bunbury's  remarks  in  Smith's 
Geograph.  Diet,  ad  voc.  Camicus). 

■*  lapygia  coincides  generally  with  the 
Terra  di  Otranfo  of  our  maps,  extending, 
however,  somewhat  further  round  the 
Gulf  of  Taranto  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  10). 
Storms  were  common  upon  this  coast 
(supra,  iii,  138,  and  note  -  ad  loc.) 

•*  Hyria  is  probably  the  town  known 
as  Uria  to  the  Romans  ( Plin.  H.  N.  iii. 
11;  Liv.  xlii.  48),  which  lay  on  the 
road  between  Tarentum  and  Brundu- 
sium  (Strab.  vi.  p.  405,  406  i.  It  is  now 
Orki,  which  is  described  as  "  a  city 
romantically  situated  on  three  hills  in 
the  centre  of  the  plains"  (Swinburne's 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  218).  Some  coins  of 
a  Hyria  remain,  which  have  on  one  side 
the  Minotaur;  but  it  is  doubted  whether 
they  belong  to  this  city. 
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lapyo^ians,^  and  at  the  same  time  becoming  inlial)itants  of  the 
mainland  instead  of  islanders.  From  Ilyria  they  afterwards 
founded  those  other  towns  Avhich  the  Tarentines  at  a  much  later 
period  endeavoured  to  take,  but  could  not,  being  defeated 
signally.^  Indeed  so  dreadful  a  slaughter  of  Greeks  never 
happened  at  any  other  time,  so  far  as  my  knoAvledge  extends : 
nor  was  it  only  the  1\irentiues  who  suftered;  but  the  men  of 
Kheerium  too,  who  had  been  forced  to  c:o  to  the  aid  of  the 
Tarentines  by  Micythus  the  son  of  Choerus,  lost  here  three 
thousand  of  their  citizens  ;  while  the  number  of  the  Tarentines 
Avho  fell  was  beyond  all  count.  This  Micythus  had  been  a 
household  slave  of  Anaxilaiis,  and  was  by  him  left  in  charge  of 
Ehegium :  ^  he  is  the  same  man  Avho  Avas  afterwards  forced  to 
leave  Ehegium,  when  he  settled  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  from 
which  place  he  made  his  many  offerings  of  statues  to  the  shrine 
at  Olympia.** 

171.  This  account  of  the  Ehegians  and  the  Tarentines  is  a 
digression  from  the  story  which  I  was  relating.  To  return — the 
Prtesians  say  that  men  of  various  nations  now  flocked  to  Crete,^ 


'  Under  the  general  name  of  lapygians 
were  commonly  included  three  distinct 
tribes,  the  Messapiaus,  the  Peucetiaus, 
and  the  Dauuians.  The  first-named 
are  spoken  of  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lapygian  fjeninsnld,  eastward  of  Taren- 
tum  and  Bruudusium  (Strab.  vi.  p.  401). 
They  were  generally  derived  from  Crete, 
Bti'ange  as  it  may  appear  (Strab.  vi.  p. 
405;  Athen.  xii.  ^.  ό22,  F. ;  Phit.  Thes. 
c.  16;  Festus,  ad  voc.  Salentini,  &c.). 
Probably  they  came  in  reality,  like  the 
other  inhabitants  of  southern  Itidy,  from 
the  Peloponnese,  where  thei-e  was  a 
place  called  Messapeas  (Theopomp.  Fr. 
274). 

β  Diodorus  places  this  war  in  the  year 
B.C.  473  (xi.  52).  The  Messapians 
appear  to  have  been  at  that  time  very 
powerful,  and  to  have  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  all  their  neighbours  against 
them.  Thcj-  Avere  attacked  not  only 
by  the  Tarentines  and  Khcgines.  but  by 
the  Daunians  and  Peucetiuns  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  405).  Their  sway  mu.st  have  extended 
westward  as  far  as  the  neighboui-hood 
of  Siri.s,  wliere  they  disputed  with  Ta- 
rentuin  the  possession  of  her  colony 
Heraclea  (ib.j.  After  the  victory  here 
recorded,  one  would  have  expected  them 
to  make  fui-ther  progress.  The  reverse, 
liowever,  i»  the  case.  They  decrease  in 
strength  while  Tarentum  increases ;  and 


during  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  seem 
to  have  been  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  protection  of  Athens  against  that 
.itate  (Thucyd.  vii.  33). 

'  Anaxilaiis  had  probably  transferred 
his  abode  to  Zancl(i  ( see  Thucyd.  vi.  4). 

**  These  details  are  remarkably  con- 
firmed by  Pausanias  (v.  xxvi.  §§  3,  4). 
He    found  at    Olympia  no    fewer   than 
seventeen    .statues    inscribed   \\'\i\\    the 
name   of  Micythus  (or,  as  he  writes  it, 
Smieytluis),   the  son  of  Choerus.     The  i 
inscriptions  of  some  gave  Rhegium  as  / 
the  country  of  Micythus,  while  those  of  J 
others  gave  Messenci,   or  Zanclo.     Occa- 
sionally he  was  mentioned  as  living  at 
Tegea.     Besides  the  statues  which  Pau- 
sanias saw,  there  w-ere  others  which  had 
been  carried  off  by  Nero. 

The  story  in  Diodorus  (xi.  G6)  is  in- 
compatible with  the  expression  of  Hero- 
dotus, that  Micythus  "was  forced  to 
leave  '(κπ^σ^)  Rhegium." 

"  Homer  thus  describes  the  inhabi- 
tants shortly  after  the  Trojan  war : — 

Κρήτη  τιϊ  yai  ίστί,  μίσω  iv'i  οϊΐ'οπι  πόντια, 
KaXr\   καΐ  ■nUi.pa,  π<:ρίρ(ιυτος•  ev  S'  άνθρωποι 
πολλοί,  an-eiptVioi,  και  (ννήκοντα  πόληίς• 
όίλλτ)    &'    ά\λ.ων    γλώσσα    μίμι-^μίνη•    iv    μϊν 

Άγαιοι, 
iv  δ'   Ετίόκρητίϊ  )ieya.KriTOpi<;^  iv  &e  Κύ5ωμ€5, 
Awpie'cs  TC  TptvaiKts,  δΐοι  Tf   Πίλασγοί. 
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which  was  stript  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  none  came  in  such  numbers 
as  the  Grecians.  Three  generations  after  the  death  of  ]\liuos  the 
Trojan  war  took  place ;  ^  and  the  Cretans  were  not  tlie  h^ast  (Hs- 
tinguished  among  tlie  helpers  of  jMenclaiis.  But  on  this  account, 
when  they  came  back  from  Troy,  famine  and  pestilence  fell 
upon  them,  and  destroyed  both  the  men  and  the  cattle.  Crete 
was  a  second  time  stript  of  its  inhabitants,  a  remnant  only 
being  left;  who  form,  together  with  fresh  settlers,  the  third 
"  Cretan "  people  by  whom  the  island  has  been  inhabited. 
These  were  the  events  of  which  the  Pythoness  now  reminded 
the  men  of  Crete ;  and  thereby  she  prevented  them  from  giving 
the  Greeks  aid,  though  they  wished  to  have  gone  to  their  assist- 
ance. 

172.  The  Thessalians  did  not  embrace  the  cause  of  the  Medes 
until  they  were  forced  to  do  so ;  for  they  gave  plain  proof  that 
the  intrigues  of  the  Aleuadae  -  were  not  at  all  to  their  liking. 
No  sooner  did  they  hear  that  the  Persian  was  about  to  cross 
over  into  Europe  than  they  despatched  envoys  to  the  Greeks 
Avho  were  met  to  consult  together  at  the  Isthmus,  whither  all  the 
states  which  were  well  inclined  to  the  Grecian  cause  had  sent 
their  delegates.  These  envoys  on  their  arrival  thus  addressed 
their  countrymen : — 

"  Men  of  Greece,  it  behoves  you  to  guard  the  pass  of 
Olympus  ;  for  thus  will  Thessaly  be  placed  in  safety,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  Greece.  ΛΥο  for  our  parts  are  quite  ready  to  take 
our  share  in  this  work ;  but  you  must  likewise  send  us  a  strong 
force :  otherwise  we  give  you  fair  warning  that  we  shall  make 
terms  with  the  Persians.  For  we  ought  not  to  be  left,  exposed 
as  we  are  in  front  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  to  die  in  your 
defence  alone  and  unassisted.  If  however  you  do  not  choose  to 
send  us  aid,  you  cannot  force  us  to  resist  the  enemy ;  for  there 
is  no  force  so  strong  as  inability.  We  shall  therefore  do  'our 
best  to  secure  our  own  safety." 

Such  was  the  declaration  of  the  Thessalians. 

173.  Hereupon  the  Greeks  determined  to  send  a  body  of  foot 
to  Thessaly  by  sea,  which  should  defend  the  pass  of  Olympus. 
Accordingly  a  force  Avas  collected,  which  passed  up  the  Euripus, 
and  disembarking  at  Alus,^  on  the  coast  of  Achrea,  left  the  ships 

1  So   Homer   (Od.  xix.   178-181;    II.  xiii.  329-539). 

xiii.  451,  452)  and  Apollodorus  (ill.  i.  ^  Supra,  ch.  6.     Compare  ch.  140,  ad 

§  2,  and  iii.  §  1).     The  words  which  fol-  fin. 

low  have  special  reference  to  the  exploits  ^  J   gee  no   groiinds   for    supposing, 

of  Idomeneus  and  Meriones  (Horn.  II.  with  Bahr   (ad  loc.j   and  others,  that 
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there,  and  raarclieJ  by  land  into  Thessaly.  Here  they  occupied 
the  defile  of  Tenip^ ;  which  loads  from  Lower  Macedonia  into 
Thessaly  along  the  course  of  the  Peneus,  haAUng  the  range  of 
Olympus  on  the  one  hand  and  Ossa  upon  the  other.  In  this 
place  the  Greek  force  that  had  been  collected,  amounting  to 
about  10,000  heavy-armed  men,  pitched  their  camp ;  and  here 
they  were  joined  by  the  Thessalian  cavaliy.  The  commanders] 
Avere,  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  Evaiuetus,  the  son  of 
Carcnus,  λυΙιο  had  been  chosen  out  of  the  Polemarchs,•*  but  did 
not  belong  to  the  blood  royal ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Athe 
nians,  Themistocles,  the  son  of  Neocles.  They  did  not  however 
^maintain  their  station  for  more  than  a  few  days ;  since  envoys' 
I  came  from  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  the  jMacedonian,  and 
'  counselled  them  to  decamp  fi-om  Tempo,  telling  them  that  if 
they  remained  in  the  pass  they  would  be  trodden  under  foot  by 
,  the  invading  army,  whose  numbers  they  recounted,  and  likewise 
the  multitude  of  their  ships.  So  when  the  envoys  thus  coun- 
selled them,  and  the  counsel  seemed  to  be  good,  and  the  Mace- 
donian λυΙιο  sent  it  friendly,  they  did  even  as  he  advised.  In 
my  opinion  what  chiefly  wrought  on  them  was  the  fear  that  the 
Persians  might  enter  by  another  pass,^  whereof  they  now  heard, 


i 


there   were   really   two   places   of  this  Apophth.  Lac.  vol.  ii.  p. '221). 

name.    The  notion  arose  from  the  gram-  ^  Vide  supra,  ch.  Γ.'8.     The  pass  in- 

mai-ians,    Avho,  fiiidiug  the  word  made  tended  is  probably  that  which  crossed 

sometimes  masculine,  sometimes  femi-  the  Olympic  range  by  the  town  of  Petra, 

nine,  imagined  two   different  cities  (see  Avheuce  it  descended  to  Pythium  at  the 

Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  682).     Strabo  western   base    of   the    mountain.     This 

clearly   identifies    the  Alus    of   Homer  pass    was    known    to    the    Romans    as 

with  that  of  Iferodotus  (ix.  p.  G27  ;  vide  "  Perrhtebia;    saltus  "    (Liv.    xliv.    27), 

infra,  ch.  197)  by  the  mention  of  Atha-  and  Λvas  the  only  route  which  led  from 

mas  ;  and  the  situation  Λvhich  he  assigns  Pieria,  where  the  army  of  Xerxes  now 

to  it  suits  both  the  passages  of  Hero-  was  (supra,    ch.    131),  into   Perrhiebia. 

dotus  in  which  it  is  mentioned.     It  lay  It  runs  from  Katerina  by  Fetra  (which 

on  the  skirts  of  Othrys,  not  far  from  retains  its  ancient  name^  and  Aio  Dlii- 

the  shore,  thirteen  miles  from  Pteleuin,  mitri  to  JJuklista  'Doliche),  Λ\4ιοηοθ  the 

and  seven  from  Itonus.     Colonel   Leake  passage  is    easy  by  Elasona  (Oloosson) 

found   in  this   situation  the  remains  of  to    Li/kostomo    (Gonnus)    (see     Leake's 

a    Hellenic     town     (Northern     Greece,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  327-343; 

vol.  iv.  p.  o3G).     The  sjjot  is  now  called  and  compare  Liv.  xliv.  32,  35,  xlv.  41  ; 

Kefaloai.  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  83).     Mr.  Grote  suggests 

*  The  Spartan  Polemarchs  are  men-  that  the  Greeks   should  have  defended 

tioned  both   by  Tliucydides  and  Xeuo-  both  piisses  (Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  p.  91). 

phon.     They   were   the   highest  ofificei-s  But   the   heights    about    Petra,    where 

in  the  army  next  to  the  king  (Thucyd.  alone   a  stand   could  have  been  made 

iv.  6tJ  ;  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  iv.  §  15).     Eiich  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  were  in 

commanded  a  division  ( μόρα  =  μοίρα),  of  the  bauds  of  the  Macedonians,  Persian 

which  iu  the  time   of  Xeuophon  there  tributaries;  and,  the  low  ground  on  the 

were  hix  (Rep.  Lac.  xi.  §  4y.     They  had  west  once  gained,  Thessaly  may  be  eu- 

also   magisterial  powers  in  the  syssitia  tered  by  a  number  of  routes. 
and     elsewhere     (Plut.     Lye.    c.     12  ; 
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ΛνΙποΚ  led  from  Upper  Macedonia  '^  into  'i'liossaly  tliiOuiih  tlic 
territory  of  the  Perrlia^i,  and  by  the  town  of  (jJonnus, — the  })ass 
by  which  soon  afterwards  the  army  of  Xerxes  actually  made  its 
entrance.  The  Greeks  therefore  went  back  to  their  ships  and 
sailed  away  to  the  Isthmus. 

174.  Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  expedition  into 
Thessaly ;  they  took  place  when  the  king  was  at  Abydos,  pre- 
paring to  pass  from  Asia  into  Europe.  The  Thessalians,  when 
their  allies  forsook  them,  no  longer  wavered,  but  warmly  es- 
pousf^d  the  side  of  the  Modes ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  they  λυθγθ  of  the  very  greatest  service  to  Xerxes. 

175.  The  Greeks,  on  their  return  to  the  Isthmus,  took  counsel 
together  concerning  the  words  of  Alexander,  and  considered 
where  they  should  fix  the  Avar,  and  what  places  they  should 
occupy.  The  opinion  which  prevailed  was,  that  they  should 
guard  the  pass  of  Thermopylro ;  since  it  was  narrower  than  the 
Thessalian  defile,  and  at  the  same  time  nearer  to  them.  Of  the 
j)athway,  by  which  the  Greeks  who  fell  at  Thermopylie  were 
intercepted,  they  had  no  knowledge,  until,  on  their  an-iAal  at 
Thermopylae,  it  was  discovered  to  them  by  the  Trachinians. 
This  pass  then  it  was  determined  that  they  should  guard,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  barbarians  from  penetrating  into  Greece 
through  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  Avas  resolved  that  the  fleet 
should  proceed  to  Artemisium,  in  the  region  of  Histiseotis ;  ^  for, 
as  those  places  are  near  to  one  another,  it  would  be  easy  for  the 
fleet  and  army  to  hold  communication.  The  two  places  may  be 
thus  described. 

176.  Artemisium  is  Avhere  the  sea  of  Tlirace  ®  contracts  into  a 
narrow  channel,  running  between  the  isle  of  Sciathus  ^  and  the 
mainland  of  Magnesia.  When  this  narrow  strait  is  passed  you 
come  to  the  line  of  coast  called  Artemisium  ;^  which  is  a  jwrtion 

^  By  "  Upper  Macedonia  "  Herodotus  south  by  the  islands  of  Sciathus,  Ha- 

appears  to  mean  the  upper  portion  of  lonnesus,     Peparethus,     Lemnos,     and 

Pieria,  where  it  approaches  the  Perrhas-  Imbrus,  is  hers  called    "the  Thracian 

bian   frontier.      This  follows   fi'om  ch.  Sea."     Strabo  uses  the  expression  nearly 

131.      Otherwise  we    might  have   been  in  the   same  sense  (i.  p.  41).     But  the 

led  to  imagine  that  Xerxes  ascended  the  Θρ^κιο!  kKvSwv   of  Sophocles  (UEd.  T. 

valley  of  the  Haliacmon,  and    entered  197)  is  the  Euxine. 

Perrhaibia  by  the  pass  of   Volustana,  or  '  Sciathus    retains   its    name   wholly 

Servli.  unaltered  (Leake,  vol.  iii.  p.   111;.     It 

'  The  northern  tract  of  Euboea  was  is  the  island  immediately  ofiF  Cape  St. 

called  Histiaiotis,  from  the  town  His-  Geor/e  (Cape  Sepias^, 

tianx,   which   afterwards    became    Oreus  ^  The  temple  of  Artemis,  from  which 

(vide  infra,  viii.  23).  the    line    of    coast    received   its    name, 

^  The  northern  portion  of  the  Egean,  appears  to  have  been  situated,  as  temi^les 

extending  from  Magnesia  to  the  Thra-  so  often  were,  at  the  extreme  point  of 

ciau  Chersonese,  and  bounded  on  the  the  island,  the  promontory  now  called 
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of  Euba3a,  and  contains  a  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana)  .  As  for 
the  entrance  into  Greece  by  Tracliis,^  it  is,  at  its  narrowest 
point,  about  fifty  feet  wide.  This  however  is  not  the  place 
where  the  passage  is  most  contracted ;  for  it  is  still  narrower  a 
little  above  and  a  little  below  Thermopyla3.  At  Alpeni,^  which  is 
lower  down  than  that  place,  it  is  only  Avide  enough  for  a  single 
carriage  ;  and  up  above,  at  the  river  Phoenix,  near  the  town 
called  Anthela,  it  is  the  same.  West  of  Thermopylie  *  rises  a 
lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  impossible  to  climb,  which  runs  up 
into  the  chain  of  Qllta ;  while  to  the  east  the  road  is  shut  in  by 
the  sea  and  by  marshes.^  In  this  place  are  the  warm  springs, 
which  the  natives  call  "  The  Cauldrons  ;"  ^  and  above  them 
stands  an  altar  sacred  to  Hercules.'  A  Avail  had  once  been 
carried  across  the  opening ;  ^  and  in  this  there  had  of  old  times 


Cape  Amoni,  The  celebrity  of  this 
temple  caused  the  poets  to  represent  all 
the  seas  and  shores  of  these  parts  as 
under  the  protection  of  the  goddess 
(Soph.  Trach.  638;  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  571, 
&c.).  Was  there  really  any  city  Arte- 
misium  ?  (Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  1-2  ;  Steph. 
Byz.  ad  voc). 

'^  Trachis  was  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  the  Malians  (infra,  chs.  198,  199  ; 
Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  5i).  It  afterwards 
became  Heraclea,  on  being  colonised  by 
the  Lacedsemonians  (Thucyd.  iii.  92 ; 
compare  Strab.  ix.  p.  6-l,i,  and  imder 
this  name  -wns  known  as  a  place  of  great 
strength  and  importance  (Thucyd.  1.  s.  c, 
and  V.  51  ;  Polyb.  x.  xlii.  §  4  ;  Li  v. 
xxxvi.  112-24).  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  two  towns  occupied  exactly 
the  same  site.  Col.  Leake's  theory 
seems  probable,  that  the  original  city 
of  Heraclea  was  identical  with  Trachis 
(see  Thucyd.  ίτΐίχισαν  τ^ν  -πόΚιν  f  κ 
καινΐ]  s),  and  was  situated  nt  the  foot 
of  the  rocks  between  the  Asopus  Or 
Karmnnria)  and  the  Melius  {Mavra  Neria), 
but  that  the  citadel,  which  was  on  the 
heights  above,  Avas  a  distinct  place.  This 
came  afterwards  to  be  the  oidy  part  of 
the  town  inhabited,  and  so  Heraclea  was 
said  to  be  six  stades  from  the  ancient 
Trachis  (Strab.  1.  s.  c.j.  The  only  fact 
which  at  all  militates  against  this  view 
is  the  mention  by  Scylax  (1.  s.  c.)  of 
.  both  cities. 

The  pass  by  Trachis,  which  was  "not 
more  than  fifty  feet  wide,"  must  have 
lain  between  tlie  walls  of  the  city  and 
the  marshes  of  this  part  of  the  plain 
(see  Livy,  1.  s.  c. ;  "  Ager  Heracheensis 
paloater    omnis."      "  A    sinu    Maliaco 


aditura  hand  facilem  [Heraclea]  habe- 
bat").  Some  catacombs  are  all  that 
remain  of  the  ancient  settlement  on  the 
plain ;  but  ruins  of  a  Hellenic  fortress 
still  occupy  the  height  above  (Leake, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  26-30). 

3  Infra,  ch.  216. 

^  Herodotus  supposes  the  general 
bearing  of  the  coast  at  this  point  to 
have  been  north  and  south,  as  it  is 
generally  on  this  side  of  Greece,  Λvhereas 
in  reality  the  coast  runs  from  west  to 
e;ist.  This  is  a  strange  mistake  for  one 
Λνΐίο  had  visited  the  spot.  The  moun- 
tain-range is  in  fact  south,  and  the  sea 
north  of  the  pass  (see  the  plan,  infra,  p. 
138). 

^  This  is  the  only  mention  which 
Herodotus  makes  of  the  marshes,  which 
must  at  all  times  have  formed  so  im- 
portant a  feature  of  the  pass  (vide  infra, 
ch.  201,  note  **) 

^  So  Pausauias  (iv.  xxxv.  §  G).  The 
springs  at  Thermopylre  arc  hot  (about 
loO'  Fahrenheit)  and  salt.  There  are 
two  of  them,  Avhich  seem  anciently  to 
have  been  devoted  respectively  to  male 
and  female  bathers  (Pausan.).  They 
are  enclosed  within  receptacles  of  ma- 
sonry, about  two  feet  in  depth,  from 
which  in  cool  Aveather  a  strong  vapour 
rises.  The  name  "Cauldron"  is  thus 
very  expressive  (see  Leake,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
34-3S). 

'  The  whole  district  was  regarded  as 
ennobled  by  the  sufferings  of  Hercules, 
and  as  sacred  to  him  (see  ch.  198,  and 
cf.  Sophocl.  Tracliin.  passim).  Hence 
the  name  of  Heracleia,  which  the 
Spartans  gave  to  Trachis. 

»  Vide  infra,  chs.  208,  223,  225.    For 
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been  a  gateway.  These  works  Avere  made  by  the  Plux'iaiis, 
tliiOugli  fear  of  the  Thessalians,  at  the  time  Avhen  the  latter 
came  from  Thesprotia  to  establish  themselves  iu  the  land  of 
vEolis,  which  they  still  occu})y.^  As  the  Thessalians  strove  to 
reduce  Phocis,  the  Phocians  raised  the  wall  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  likewise  tm-ned  the  hot  springs  upon  the  pass,  tiuit 
so  the  ground  might  be  broken  up  by  watercourses,  using  thus 
all  possible  means  to  hinder  the  Thessalians  from  invading  their 
country.  The  old  wall  had  been  built  in  very  remote  times ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  had  gone  to  decay  tluOugh  age.  Now 
however  the  Greeks  resolved  to  repair  its  breaches,  and  here 
make  tlieir  stand  against  the  Barbarian.  At  this  point  there  is 
a  village  very  nigh  the  road,  Alpeni  by  name,  from  which  the 
Greeks  reckoned  on  getting  corn  for  their  troops. 

177.  These  places,  therefore,  seemed  to  the  Greeks  fit  for 
their  purpose.  Weighing  well  all  that  was  likely  to  ha|)})en, 
and  considering  that  in  this  region  the  barbarians  could  make 
no  use  of  theii•  vast  numbers,  nor  of  their  cavalry,  they  resolved 
to  await  here  the  invader  of  Greece.  And  Avhen  news  reached 
them  of  the  Persians  being  in  Pieria,  straigiitway  they  broke  up 
from  the  Isthmus,  and  proceeded,  some  on  foot  to  Thermopylae, 
others  by  sea  to  Artemisium. 

178.  The  Greeks  now  made  all  speed  to  reach  the  two 
stations ;  ^^  and  about  the  same  time  the  Delphians,  alarmed 
both  for  themselves  and  for  their  country,  consulted  the  god, 
and  received  for  answer  a  command  to  "  pray  to  the  winds ;  for 
the  Avinds  would  do  Greece  good  service."  ^  So  w^hen  this 
answer  was  given  them,  forthwith  the  Delphians  sent  word  of 
the  prophecy  to  those  Greeks  who  were  zealous  for  freedom,  and, 
cheering  them  thereby  amid  the  fears  which  they  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  Barbarian,  earned  their  everlasting  gratitude. 
This  done,  they  raised  an  altar  to  the  vfinas  at  Thyia  ^  (where 

a  full  consideration  of  the  various  locali-  -words  of  the  oracle,  but  they  do  not 

ties  see  the  notes  on  chs.  198-200.  seem  to  be  those  which  Herodotus  had 

8  The  reference  is  to  the  original  im-  heard.      According   to   him  the   worda 

migration  of  the  Thessalians  (Illyrians  ?)  were — 

into   the   country  afterwards  called  by  ,^  ^,κφοί,  λίσσ^σθ'  άν^μονς,  καΧ  λώ.οΐ'  tVrai. 
their  name,    when  they  di'ove  out  the 

Boeotians,  and  other  ^olic  tribes  (com-  Similar  advice  was  given  to  the  Athe- 

pare   Thucyd.   i.   V2  ;    Veil.   Pat.    i.  3  ;  nians  (infra,  ch.   1.89j.     The  misfortune 

Diod.  Sic.  iv.  67,  &c.).     This  was  sup-  of  Mardonius  (supra,  vi.  44)  had  shown 

posed  to  have  taken  place  sixty  years  what  good  service  the  winds  might  do. 

after  the  Trojan  war.  -  The  site  of  Thyia,  .which  no  other 

1"  ThermopyliB  and  Artemisium.  author  mentions,    is  unknown.     Thyia 

1  Clemens  Alexandrinus    (Strom,   vi.  herself    was,     according    to    others,    a 

p.  753)  professes  to   report   the   exact  daughter   of  Castalius.      She   was   the 
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Tliyia.  tlio  dauglitor  of  Ccpliissus,  from  Avlioin  tlie  region  takes 
its  name,  has  a  precinct),  and  wurshipi)ed  them  Avitli  sacrifices. 
And  even  to  the  present  day  the  Delphians  sacrifice  to  the 
winds,  because  of  this  oracle. 

179.  'Hw  floet  of  Xerxes  now  departed  from  Therma ;  and 
ten  of  the  swiftest  sailing  ships  ventured  to  stretch  across  direct 
for  Sciathus,  at  which  place  there  were  upon  the  look-out  three 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Greeks,  one  a  ship  of  Troezen,^  another 
of  Egina,  and  the  third  from  Athens.  These  vessels  no  sooner 
saw  from  a  distance  the  baibarians  approaching  than  they  all 
hurriedly  took  to  flight. 

180.  Tlio  barbarians  at  once  pursued,  and  the  Troezenian  ship, 
which  was  commanded  by  Prexinus,  fell  into  their  hands.  Here- 
upon the  I*ersians  took  the  handsomest  of  the  men-at-arms,  and 
drew  him  to  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  Avhere  they  sacrificed  him  ;* 
for  they  thought  the  man  a  good  omen  to  their  cause,  seeing 
that  he  was  at  once  so  beautiful,  and  likewise  the  first  captive 
they  had  made.     The  man  who  was  slain  in  this  Avay  was  called 

^-.    \  Leo  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  name  he  bore  helped  himL_^to  h.is 
'1  fate  in  some  measure.^ 

l^i.  The  iSginetan  trireme,  under  its  captain,  Asonides,  gave 
the  Persians  no  little  trouble,  one  of  the  men-at-arms,  Pytlies, 
the  son  of  Ischenoiis,  distinguishing  himself  beyond  all  the 
others  who  fought  on  that  day.  After  the  ship  was  taken  this 
man  continued  to  resist,  and  did  not  cease  fighting  till  he  fell 
quite  coveriHl  with  Avounds.  The  Persians  who  served  as  men- 
at-arms  in  the  srpiadron,  finding  that  he  was  not  dead,  but  still 
breathed,  and  being  very  anxious  to  save  his  life,  since  he  had 
behaved  so  valiantly,  dressed  his  wounds  with  myrrh,  and  bound 
them  up  with  bandages  of  cotton.  Then,  when  they  Avere  re- 
turned to  their  own  station,  they  displayed  their  prisoner 
admmngiy  t<j  llic  wiiole  host,  and  behaved  towards  him  with 


eponymus  of  the  Thyiades  (Pausan.  x.  ing  of  names  are  found,  supra,  vi.  50, 

^''•  §  -)•  and  infra,    ix.    91.      The   Romans  were 

Supra,  ch.  99.  systematically    superstitious    upon    the 

*  Thu  custom  of  sacrificing  their  first  point  (see  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  45  :  "  In 
prlBoner  is  ascribed  by  Procopius  to  the  Instranda  colonia  ab  eo  qui  earn  de- 
Thulitas  or  Scandinavians  (Bell.  Goth,  duceret,  et  cum  imperator  exercitum, 
u.  15).  The  Germans  made  their  first  censor  populum  lustraret,  bonis  nomi- 
cnptivecontt-nd  with  a  champion  of  their  nibu.s  qui  liostias  ducerent  eligebantur  ; 
own  nice,  and  tcok  tlie  result  a.s  an  quod  idem  in  delectu  consules  observant, 
omen  of  Huccetw  or  failure  (Tacit.  Genn.  ut  primus  miles  fiat  bono  nomine  :"  and 

4  .     ,  compare  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  2;   Tacit. 

•  liwUncee  of  attention  to  the  mean-  Hist.  iv.  53). 
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much  kindness ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  ship's  crew  were  treated 
merely  as  slaves. 

182.  Thus  did  the  Persians  succeed  in  taking  two  of  the 
\'essels.  The  third,  a  trireme  commanded  by  Phormus  of 
Athens,  took  to  flight  and  ran  aground  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Peneus.  The  barbarians  got  possession  of  the  bark,  but 
not  of  the  men.  For  the  Athenians  had  no  sooner  run  their 
vessel  aground  than  they  leapt  out,  and  made  tlieir  way  throu"-h 
Thessaly  back  to  Athens. 

When  the  Greeks  stationed  at  Artemisium  learnt  what  had 
happened  by  fire-signals  ^  from  Sciathus,  so  terrified  were  they, 
that,  quitting  their  anchorage-ground  at  Artemisium,  and  leaving 
scouts  to  Avatch  the  foe  on  the  highlands  of  Euboca,  they  re- 
moved to  Clialcis,  intending  to  guard  the  Euripus. 

183.  Meantime  three  of  the  ten  vessels  sent  forward  by  the 
barbarians,  advanced  as  far  as  the  sunken  rock  between  Sciatlius  / 
and  MaguesTa,  wliicli  is^  calTeH  "  The  Ant,"  ^  and  there  set  up  a 
stone  ]jillar  which  they  had  brought  with  them  for  that  purpose. 
After  this,  their  course  being  now  clear,  the  barbarians  set  sail 
with  all  their  ships  from  Therma,  eleven  days  from  the  time  that 

the  king  quitted  the  town.  The  rock,  which  lay  directly  in 
their  course,  had  been  made  known  to  them  by  Pammon  of 
Scyros.^  A  day's  voyage  Λvithυut  a  stop  brought  them  to  Sepias 
in  Magnesia,^  and  to.  the  strip  of  coast  which  lies  between  the 
town  of  Casthanaea  and  the  promontory  of  Sepias.^" 


^  The     employment     of     fire-signals  of  about  23   miles  (lat.   38°  55',   long, 

among  the  Greeks  was  very  common.  2+°    30').      It   had,    like    most    of   the 

^schylus    represents    it   as    known   to  Egeau  islands,  a  capital  city  of  the  same 

them    at   the    time    of  the  Trojan  war  name    (Hom.    II.    v.    664),    which    was 

(Agam.  29-32,  272-307).     Sophocles  did  strongly  situated  on  a  rocky  heiglit,  and 

the  same  in  his    Nauplius  ( Fr.  V.   ed.  of  which  considerable  traces  are  still  to 

Valpy),  ascribing  the  invention  to  Pala-  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 

medes  at  that  period.    The  practice  was  George  (see  Leake,  iii.  pp.  108,  109). 

certainly  very  usual  in  historical  times  ^  The    distance   is    calculated   to    be 

(Thucyd.  ii.  94,  iii.  22,  80  ;  Polyb.  viii.  about  900  stades  or  lo3   miles.      This 

XXX.  §  1,  X.  xlii.  §  7,  &c.).     Details  of  would  considerably  exceed  the  average 

the   science    may   be   found   in    ^Eueas  day's  voyage  of  a  merchant   vessel  in 

Tacticus  and  Polybius.  Herodotus's  time  ('supra,  iv.  85,  note  "-), 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  rock  known  to  but  it  was  quite  v.-ithin  the  powers  of  a 

the  Greek  sailors  as  Lcftari,  which  lies  trireme.     (See  Smith's  Diet,   of  Antiq. 

exactly   midway   between  the  coast  of  p.  785,  B,  where  the  rate  of  a  trireme 

Magnesia    and   the   south-western   pro-  is  compared  to  that  of    "  an  ordinary 

moutory  of  the  island.     The  precaution  steamboat.") 

taken  exliibits  the  skill  and  forethouglit  '"  Cape  Sepias  (for  άκτη  in  Herodotus 

of  the   PhcEnician  navigators,  who   had  is  not   "  shore,"  but  "  promontory" — 

the   chief   direction    of  the  fleet,    in    a  "  a  land,"  in  Niebuhr's  words,  "which 

favourable  light.  juts  out  to  a  considerable  distance  into 

*  Scyros,  still  called  Skijro,  lay  off  the  the  sea,  and  has  only  one  side  adjoining 

east   coast   of   Euboca,  at    the    distance  the  mainland")  is  undoubtedly  the  mo- 
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ISl.  As  far  as  this  i)oiiit  then,  and  on  land,  as  far  as  Ther- 
inopylae,  the  armament  of  Xerxes  had  been  free  from  mis- 
chance ;  and  the  numbers  were  still,  according  to  my  reckoning, 
of  the  following  amount.  First  there  was  the  ancient  comple- 
ment of  the  twelve  hundred  and  seΛ'en  vessels  Avhicli  came  with 
the  king  from  Asia — the  contingents  of  the  nations  severally — 
amounting,  if  we  allow  to  each  ship  a  crew  of  two  hundred  men,^ 
to  241,400.  Each  of  these  vessels  had  on  board,  besides  native 
soldiers,  thirty  fighting  men,  who  were  either  Persians,  Medes, 
or  Sacans;-  Avhieh  gives  an  addition  of  36,210.  To  these  two 
numbers  I  shall  further  add  the  crews  of  the  penteconters  ; 
which  may  be  reckoned,  one  with  another,  at  fourscore  men 
each.  Of  such  vessels  there  were  ( as  I  said  before  ^)  three 
thousand  ;  and  the  men  on  board  them  accordingly  Avould  be 
240,000.  This  was  the  sea  force  brought  by  the  king  from 
Asia ;  and  it  amounted  in  all  to  517,610  men.  The  number  of 
the  foot  soldiers  was  1,700,000  ;*  that  of  the  horsemen  80,000 ;  ^ 
to  which  must  be  added  the  Arabs  who  rode  on  camels,  and  the 
Libyans  λυΙιο  fought  in  chariots,  whom  I  reckon  at  20,000.  The 
whole  number,  therefore,  of  the  laud  and  sea  forces  added 
together  amounts  to  2,317,610  men.  Such  was  the  force  brought 
from  Asia,  without  inc-luding  the  camp  followers,  or  taking  any 
account  of  the  provision-ships  and  the  men  whom  they  had  on 
board. 

185.  To  the  amount  thus  reached  we  have  still  to  add  the 
forces  gathered  in  Europe,  concerning  Avhicli  I  can  only  speak 
from  conjecture.  The  Greeks  dwelling  in  Thrace,  and  in  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Thrace,*  furnished  to  the  fleet  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ships  ;  the  crews  of  >vhicli  would  amount  to 

dem  promontory  of  St.  George.     Strabo  always  to  have  been  200  (vide  infra,  viii. 

dcHcnbed  it  as  terminating  the  Ther-  17);  and  we  have  here  an  evidence  that 

U)aie  gulf,  and  as  looking  towards   the  Herodotus  knew  of  no  difierence  in  tins 

north  (vii.  p.  480).     There  was  a  town  respect  between  the  Greek  vessels  and 

of  the   same   name,  according  to   this  the  Persian.     The  proportion  between 

author  (ix.   p.  63"2),   which   was    after-  the  sailors  and  7:-);i7>r(te,  or  nien-at-arnis, 

■wiirds  swallowed  up  in  Demetrius.     It  is  not  unlike  that  which  obtains  in  our 

probably  lay  west  of  the  cajie,  where  it  own  navy. 

would  have  been  somewhat  sheltered.  2  YidQ  supra,  ch.   96.     These  troops 

(Jiwthaiiaiaor  Castanea,  from  which  the  were  regarded  as  the  best  (see  viii.  ll.i). 

clie«tnut-tiee    (still   abundant    in    these  ^  Supra,    ch.    97.       It   ai)pears    from 

i)iirtH^  derived    its  Latin   name   (Etym.  that  passage  that  in  these  όΌϋΟ  vessels 

Wiig.  ad  voc),  lay  on  the  eastern   coast  are  included,  besides  penteconters,  va- 

( I'omp.  Mel.  li.  :u  of  Magnesia,  almost  at  rious  other  craft  of  a  much  smaller  size. 

the  fuot  of  IV-lion  CStrab.  ix.  p.  04  1 ,  κώμη  *  Supra,  ch.  ϋΟ. 

Μ   ty    Πτ)λί<ρ    κ*ιμίνι\).       Col.    Leake  s  See  ch.  87. 

idvutifieH  it  with  some  ruins  near   Ta-  ^  Tha-sos    is   the    only   one   of  these 

viuMxtri  f  vol.  iv.  p.  :!8:ii.  which  luw  a  name  ;  but  there  are  many 

'  The  crew  of  u  (Jrcch  trireme  seems  small  islands,  just  off  tiie  coast. 
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2-l:,000  men.  Besides  those,  ibotinen  were  furnished  liv  the 
Thmcians,  the  Pieouians,  the  l^^ordians/  tlie  Bottia>ans,  by  the 
Clialeidean  tribes,  by  the  Brygians,  the  Pierians,  the  Macedo- 
nians, the  Perrhaebians,  the  Enianians,  the  Dolopians,  the  Mag- 
nesians,  the  Achaeans,  and  by  all  the  dwellers  upon  tlie  'J'lira- 
cian  sea-board  ;  and  the  forces  of  these  nations  amounted,  I 
believe,  to  three  hundred  thousand  men.  These  numbers,  added 
to  those  of  the  force  which  came  out  of  Asia,  make  the  sum  of 
the  fighting  men  2,641,610. 

186.  Such  then  being  the  number  of  the  fighting  men,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  attendants  Λγho  followed  the  camp,  together 
with  the  crews  of  the  corn-barks,  and  of  the  other  craft  accom- 
panying the  army,  made  up  an  amount  rather  above  than  below 
that  of  the  fighting  men.  However  I  will  not  reckon  them  as 
either  fewer  or  more,  but  take  them  at  an  equal  number.  We 
have  therefore  to  add  to  the  sum  already  reached  an  exactly 
equal  amount.  This  will  give  5,283,220  as  the  Avhole  immber 
of  men  brought  by  Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius,  as  far  as  Sepias 
and  Thermopylae.^ 

187.  Such  then  was  the  amount  of  the  entire  host  of  Xerxes. 
As  for  the  number  of  the  women  who  ground  the  corn,  of  the 
concubines,  and  the  eunuchs,  no  one  can  give  any  sm-e  account 
of  it ;  nor  can  the  baggage-horses  and  other  sumpter-beasts,  nor 
the  Indian  hounds  which  followed  the  army,  be  calculated,  by 
reason  of  their  multitude.  Hence  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that 
the  water  of  the  rivers  was  found  too  scant  for  the  armv  in 


'    '  The    Eordians,   who   are   the    only  borders  of  Chalcidice.     When  we  hear 

people  hei-e  named  that  have  not  been  of  the  Amyrians  having  been  anciently 

mentioned  before,  are  the   ancient    in-  Eordi  (Suid.  Fr.  7),  we  learn  that  the 

habitants  of  the   disti-ict  known   after-  primitive  settlements  of  this  race,  as  of 

wards  as  Eordasa,  whicii  was  celebrated  so    many    otliers,    were    scattered    and 

in  Roman  times  (see  Liv.  xxxi.  39,  40,  separate.     Amyrus  was  near  Lake  Boj- 

xlii.  53;  Polyb.  xviii.  vi.  §  3).      This  beis  in  Thessaly. 

tract,  which  lay  between  Pella  and  *  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this 
Lyncestis  (Strab.  vii.  p.  468),  and  also  amount  is  considerably  beyond  the 
between  Pella  and  EliuiiBa  (Liv.  1.  s.  c),  truth.  It  ΛνοηΗ  have  been  the  object 
must  have  corresponded  with  the  upper  of  the  several  oiiicers  of  Xerxes  to  ex- 
valley  of  the  Lydias,  the  country  now  aggerate  the  n<imbers  under  their  com- 
known  as  Sarigliiol  (Leake,  iii.  p.  31 13).  mand,  for  their  own  credit  in  having 
The  Macedonians,  however,  had  expelled  brought  so  many  men  into  the  field  ; 
the  Eordians  (who  were  a  Pseonian  tribe,  and  Xerxes  himself  might  have  been 
Plin.  iv.  10)  from  their  ancient  abodes  content  to  have  such  exaggerations 
(Thucyd.  ii.  99)  ;  and  they  had  sought  a  made,  both  as  adding  to  his  glory  and 
refuge  elsewhere,  but  in  what  exact  as  tending  to  alarm  the  Greeks.  After 
localitj'  is  uncertain.  Thucydides  says  the  failure  of  the  expedition  it  was 
"  near  Physca  ;"  but  of  Physca  nothing  equally  an  object  with  the  Greeks  to 
is  known  except  that  it  was  in  Mygdonia  magnify  its  greatness,  since  they  thus 
(Ptol.  iii.  13;  compai-e  Steph.  P>yz.  ad  increased  the  merit  of  their  own  success, 
voc.     "ΐ.opl•aίat),     probably     upon     the  Still,  portions  of  the  details  of  the  esti- 
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some  instances ;  rather  it  is  a  marvel  to  me  how  the  provisions 
iliil  not  iail,  wlien  the  numbers  were  so  great.      For  I  find  on 


mate  seem  to  be  altogether  trustworthy;  The  estimate  of  Herodotus  will 
and  it  is  possible  to  poiut  out  the  chief  best  exhibited  in  a  tabular  form  : — 
places  where  exaggeration  has  crept  in. 


CJii.ilily  of  troops. 

Number. 

Ground  of  the  Estimate. 

Infantry      .... 

1,700,000 

The  measurement  at  Doriscus. 

Ouviilry       .... 

80,000 

Common  report  —  number  proba- 
bly counted  at  Doriscus. 

Arabs  and  Libyans     . 

20,000 

Rough  guess. 

Forces  from  Asia     .   < 

Crews  of  the  triremes 

241,400 

Calculated  from  the  known  num- 
ber of  the  triremes  (1207). 

Armed  force  on  board 

36,210 

Ditto. 

them. 

Crews  of  the  smaller 

240,000 

Rouph  guess  from  the  supposed 

\ 

vessels. 

numlier  of  such  vessels  (3000), 
and  the-  presumed  average  crew 

(SO). 

1 

Land  army       .      .      . 

300,000 

Rough  guess,  based  on  the  number 

Forces  from  Europe  .   ^ 

ol   troops  they  might   be   sup- 
posed capable  of  furnishing. 

Crews  of  triremes .     . 

24,000 

Calculated  from    the    number  of 
triremes,  Λvhich  was    likely   to 
be  known. 

Total  of  the  military  force  . 
Attendants 


2,041,610 

2,641,010  estimated  at  an  equal  mmiber. 


(Jrand  Totiil      .      .     . 

Of  these  numbers  the  following  appear 
beyond  suspicion.  Tlie  crews  of  the 
triremes.  Asiatic  and  European,  2-11, 40u 
and  24,(iu0 — the  armed  force  on  board 
the  former,  30,210 — and  the  Asiatic 
cavalry  (a  low  estimate),  80,000.  The 
following  are  open  to  question  from  the 
evident  want  of  sufficient  data,  and 
from  other  ctuises.  1.  The  crews  of  the 
penteconters  and  smaller  vessels,  which 
are  (jucssed  at  'AoQQ  in  number,  \vith  a 
supposed  average  crew  of  80,  giving  a 
total  of  240,U(J(J  men.  The  average  of 
80  eeeme  very  unduly  large  ;  since  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  even  the  crew 
of  a  penteconter  much  exceeded  that 
number,  and  tlie  smaller  vessels  must 
have  carried  very  many  less.  Perhaps 
40  or  00  would  be  a  fairer  average.  And 
the  number  of  three  thousand  might 
Bafely  be  reduced  to  one,  for  the  trireme 
had  now  become  the  ordinary  ship  of 
war.  These  reductions  would  strike  off 
2oO,OiJO  men.  2.  Tlie  Arabs  and  Libyans 
seem  oven-ated  at  20,000.  If  the  entire 
CJivalry,  to  which  so  many  of  the  chief 
natiouH  contributed  (chs.  84-8G),  was  no 
more  tliiui  H(».(Kifi,  the  camels  and  cha- 
riiiU  uro  not  likely  to  have  reached 
10.00<J.  It  intiHt  be  doubted  too  whe- 
ther the  Arabian  camel-riders,  who 
were  etatioDcd  in  the  rear  (ch.  87),  did 


not  really  belong  to  the  baggage -train, 
in  which  case  Herodotus  would  have 
counted  them  twice.  3.  The  land  force 
Λvhich  joined  the  expedition  on  its  march 
through  Europe  fell  probably  far  short 
of  οΟΟ,ΟΟΟ.  That  number  would  seem 
to  be  a  high  estimate  for  the  greatest 
military  force  wliich  the  countries 
named  could  anyhow  furnish.  The 
levies  hastily  raised  on  the  line  of  march 
of  the  Persian  army  are  not  likely  to 
have  reached  one-third  of  the  amount. 
Further,  it  is  worth  notice  what  a  great 
disproportion  there  is  between  the 
triremes  furnished  i^TJo),  whicli  could 
have  been  easily  counted,  and  the  land 
force,  which  could  only  be  guessed. 
4.  The  Asiatic  infantry  was  no  doubt 
purj)osely  exaggei-ated  by  its  com- 
manders, who  would  order  their  men, 
when  they  entered  the  enclosure  (supra, 
ch.  GO),  not  to  stand  close  together. 
The  amotmt  of  this  exaggeration  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  estimate,  but  it  can 
scarcely  have  amounted  to  so  much  as 
one-half. 

If  the  naval  and  militaiy  force  be 
reduced  in  accordance  with  the  above 
suggestions,  it  will  still  consist  of  about 
a  million  and  a  half  of  combatants  : 
viz. — 


Chap.  1S7,  1S8. 
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calculation  that  if  each  man  consumed  no  more  than  a  choonix 
of  corn  a-day,  there  must  have  been  used  daily  by  the  army 
110,340  medimni,'^  and  tliis  without  comiting  wliat  was  eaten  l)y 
the  women,  the  eunuchs,  the  sumpter-beasts,  and  the  hounds. 
Among  all  this  multitude  of  men  there  was  not  one  Avho,  for 
beauty  and  stature,  deserved  more  than  Xerxes  himself  to  wield 
so  vast  a  power. 

188.  The  fleet  tlien,  as  I  said,  on  leaving  Therma,  sailed  to 
the  Magnesian  territory,  and  there  occupied  the  strip  of  coast 
between  the  city  of  Casthansea  and  Cape  Sepias.  The  ships  of 
the  first  row  were  moored  to  the  land,  while  the  remainder 


Asiatic  infantry,  ab.  .  .  1,000,000 
Asiatic  cavalry,  ab.  .  .  80,000 
Lybians  in  chariots,  &c.  .  10,000 
European  land  iorce,  ab.  .  100,000 
Crews  of  Asiatic  triremes  241,400 
Armed  force  on  ditto  .     36,210 

Crews  of  smaller  vessels,  ab.  40,000 
Crews  of  European  triremes    24,000 

1,531,610 


=  1,190,000  land  force. 


=  341,610  sea  force. 


With  respect  to  the  non-combatants, 
Mr.  Grote's  remark  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  V.  p.  48)  is  most  sound,  that  Hero- 
dotus has  applied  a  Greek  standard  to  a 
case  where  such  apfilication  is  wholly 
unwarranted.  The  crews  of  the  vessels 
would  decidedly  have  had  no  attendants 
— and  the  "great  mass  of  the  army" 
would  likewise  have  been  without  them. 
"  A  few  grandees  might  be  richly  jDro- 
vided  ;"-yet  even  their  attendants  would 
mostly  have  carried  arms,  and  been 
counted  among  the  infantry.  It  was 
therefore  scarcely  necessary  for  Hero- 
dotus to  have  made  any  addition  at  all 
to  his  estimate,  on  the  score  of  at- 
tendants; and  if  he  made  any,  it  should 
have  been  very  trifling. 

The  estimates  fm-nished  by  other 
wi'iters  have  little  importance,  the  only 
original  statements  being  those  of  JEs- 
chylus  and  Ctesias.  The  former,  as  we 
have  seen  (suj^ra,  ch.  100,  note  ^),  cor- 
roborates Herodotus  as  to  the  exact 
number  of  Persian  triremes,  with  the 
exception  that  he  applies  the  number 
to  the  fleet  at  Salamis.  Reasons  have 
already  been  given  (supra,  loc.  cit.)  for 
preferring,  on  this  head,  the  statement 
of  Herodotus.  The  latter  gives  the 
number  of  the  fleet  at  1000,  that  of  the 
land  force  at  800,000,  exclusive  of  cha- 
riots (Persic.  Exc.  §  23).  But  Ctesias  is 
an  utterly  worthless  authority,  as  this 
part  of  his  History  (§§  25,  26)  most 
plainly  shows.   Diodorus  (xi.  3 )  has  how- 

VOL.  IV. 


ever  followed  him,  as  has  ^Elian,  except 
that  he  has  made  a  further  deduction  of 
100,000  for  the  sake  of  greater  proba- 
bility (V.  H.  xiii.  3).  jiischylus  does 
not  give  the  amount  of  the  land  force  ; 
but  his  expressions  agree  rather  with 
the  vast  numbers  of  Herodotus,  than 
with  the  more  moderate  total  of  Ctesias 
(Pers.  56-64,  122-144,  724,  735-7;.!8). 
The  popular  belief  of  the  time  was  that 
Xerxes  brought  a  land  force  of  3,000,000 
to  Thermopylce  (see  the  inscription, 
infra,  ch.  228). 

8  This  is  a  miscalculation.  The  actual 
amount,  according  to  the  number  at 
which  Herodotus  reckons  the  host,Λvould 
be  Π0,067γ5  medimni.  The  medimuus 
contained  about  12  gallons  English. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  immense  host  was  actually  sup- 
plied, we  must  bear  in  mind,  1.  that 
Asiatics  are  accustomed  to  live  upon  a 
very  scanty  diet.  2.  that  commissariat 
preparations  on  the  largest  scale  had 
been  made  for  several  years  (vii.  20). 
Magazines  of  stores  had  been  laid  up  on 
the  line  of  march  (ch.  25),  and  the 
natives  had  been  stimulated  to  prepare 
supplies  of  food  of  all  kinds  I'ch.  119  . 
3.  that  a  vast  number  of  transports 
laden  with  corn  {airaywya  πλοΓα)  ac- 
companied the  host  along  shore  (cli. 
186,  191  .  And  4.  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  precautions,  the  expedition 
did  suffer  from  want  (iEschyl.  Pers, 
797-799\ 
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svnmg  at  anchor  further  off.  The  beach  extended  but  a  very 
little  way,  so  that  they  had  to  anchor  off  the  shore,  row  upon 
row,  eiirht  deep.  In  this  manner  they  passed  the  night.  ]3ut 
at  dawn  of  day  calm  and  stillness  gave  place  to  a  raging  sea, 
and  a  violent  storm,  which  fell  upon  tliem  Math  a  strong  gale 
from  the  east — a  Avind  wliich  the  people  in  those  parts  callj  Hel- 
lespontias.  Such  of  them  as  perceived  the  wind  rising,  and 
were  so  moored  as  to  allow  of  it,  forestalled  the  tempest  by 
dragging  their  ships  up  on  the  beach,  and  in  this  way  saved 
both  themselves  and  their  vessels.  But  the  ships  which  the 
storm  cauglit  out  at  sea  were  driven  ashore,  some  of  them  near 
the  place  called  Ipni,  or  "  The  Ovens,"^"  at  the  foot  of  Pelion ; 
others  on  the  strand  itself;  others  again  about  Cape  Sepias; 
while  a  portion  were  dashed  to  pieces  near  the  cities  of  Meli- 
boea  ^  and  Casthaniea.     There  was  no  resisting  the  tempest. 

189.  It  is  said  that  the  Athenians  had  called  upon  Boreas  ^ 
to  aid  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  a  fresh  oracle  which  had  reached 
them,  commanding  them  to  "  seek  help  from  their  son-in-law." 
For  Boreas,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  took  to 
Avife  a  woman  of  Attica,  viz.,  Orithyia,  the  daughter  of  Ere- 
chtheus.^  So  the  Athenians,  as  the  tale  goes,  considering  that 
this  marriage  made  Boreas  then•  son-in-law,  and  perceiving, 
while  they  lay  with  their  ships  at  Chalcis  of  Euboea,•*  that  the 
wind  was  rising,  or,  it  may  be,  even  before  it  freshened,  offered 
sacrifice  both  to  Boreas  and  likewise  to  Orithyia,  entreating 
them  to  come  to  their  aid  and  to  destroy  the  ships  of  the  bar- 
barians, as  they  did  once  before  off  Mount  Athos.  Whether 
it  was  owiner  to  this  that  Boreas  ^  feU  with  violence  on  the  bar- 


'"  Colouel  Leake  (ii.   p.  383)   places  ^  The  name  Bora  is  still  retained  in 

Ipni  at  Ziujora,  directly  under  Peliuni,  the   Adriatic    for    the    N.    E.    wind. — 

which    agrees   well    enough   with    this  [G.  W.] 

passage,  and  with  the  notice  in  Strabo  ^  This  fable  is  found  with  few  varia- 

'ix.  p.  041,  'ΎττνοΰρΎα  τόττον  τραχυν  των  tions  in  Plato  (Phpedr.  p.  229  b.),  in  the 

iTfpl  Πήλιο»/).     The  name,  which  means  fragments    of    Acusilaus    (Fr.    23),    in 

"  The  Ovens,"  was  not  very  uncommon  Apollodorus  (iii.  xv.  §§  1,  2),  and  in 

''see    Steph.    Byz.    ad    voce,   "liruos    et  Pausanias  (i.  xix.  §  6).     Plato  laugh- 

'lirvodij.  iugly  suggests  a  rational  explanation. 

'  Meliboca  was  one  of  tlie  chief  cities  *  Supra,  ch.  182. 

of  these  parts  CHom.  II.  ii.  717  ;  Scyl.  ^  It  is  evident  that  the  points  of  the 

Peripl.  p.  GO;  Liv.  xliv.  13;  Pliu.  H.N.  compass  were  not  fixed  in  the  time  of 

iv.    9;    Apoll.    lihod.   i.   592).      It  was  Herodotus  with  the  precision  which  had 

eituated  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  (Liv.  1.  c.),  been  attained  when  Pliny  wrote  (H.  N. 

in  a  aballow  bay  to  which  it  gave  name  xviii.  34).      Herodotus  calls  the   same 

(Strabo,  ix.   p.    642).      Colonel   Leake  wind  indifferently  Boreas  and  Apeliotes 

placefl  it,  on  good   grounds,  at  a  place  (north-east  and  east,  according  to  Pliny's 

called  h'listri  near  Jz/icmata  (N.  G.  vol.  explanation).     If  the  wind  really  blew 

iv.   p.  414);  Kiepert,  wrongly,  puts  it  from  the  Hellespont,  its  direction  would 

on  the  flanks  of  Pelion  (Blatt  xvi.).  have  been  north-east  by  east. 
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barians  at  their  anchorage  I  cannot  say;  but  the  Atlienians 
declare  that  they  had  received  aid  from  Boreas  before,  and  that 
it  was  he  who  now  caused  all  these  disasters.  "J'hey  therefore, 
on  their  return  home,  built  a  temple  to  this  god  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ilissus.^ 

190.  Such  as  put  the  loss  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  this  storm  at 
the  lowest,  say  that  four  hundred  of  their  ships  were  destroyed, 
that  a  countless  multitude  of  men  were  slain,  and  a  vast  treasure 
engulfed.  Ameinocles,  the  son  of  Cretines,  a  Magnesian,  who 
farmed  land  near  Cape  Sepias,  found  the  wreck  of  these  vessels 
a  soiu-ce  of  great  gain  to  him ;  many  were  the  gold  and  silver 
drinking-cups,  cast  up  long  afterwards  by  the  surf,  which  he 
gathered ;  while  treasure-boxes  too  Λvhich  had  belonged  to  the 
Persians,  and  golden  articles  of  all  kinds  and  beyond  count,  came 
into  his  possession.  Ameinocles  grew  to  be  a  man  of  great 
wealth  in  this  way;  but  in  other  respects  things  did  not  go  over 
well  with  him  :  he  too,  like  other  men,  had  his  own  grief — the 
calamity  of  losing  his  offspring. 

191.  As  for  the  number  of  the  provision  craft  and  other  mer- 
chant ships  Avhich  perished,  it  was  beyond  count.  Indeed,  such 
was  the  loss,  that  the  commanders  of  the  sea  force,  fearing  lest 
in  their  shattered  condition  the  Thessalians  should  venture  on 
an  attack,  raised  a  lofty  barricade  around  their  station  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  vessels  cast  ashore.  The  storm  lasted  three  days. 
At  length  the  Magians,  by  offering  victims  to  the  Winds,  and 
charming  them  Avith  the  help  of  conjurers,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  sacrificed  to  Thetis  and  the  Nereids,  succeeded  in 
laying  the  storm  four  days  after  it  first  began  ;  or  perhaps  it 
ceased  of  itself.  The  reason  of  their  offering  sacrifice  to  Thetis 
was  this  :  they  were  told  by  the  lonians  that  here  was  the  place 
whence  Peleus  carried  her  off,  and  that  the  Avhole  jiromontory 
was  sacred  to  her  and  to  her  sister  Nereids.''  So  the  storm  lulled 
upon  the  fourth  day. 

^  The  myth  said  that  Orithyia  had  opposite  the  modern  church  of  St. 
been  carried  off  from  the  banks  of  the  Peter  the  Martyr  {I'ctros  Stavromcnos ; 
Ilissus.  The  temple  appears  to  have  see  Leake's  Athens,  pp.  279,  280). 
been  built  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  7  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  well- 
ravishment,  where  in  Plato's  time  an  known  tale  of  the  seizure  of  Thetis  by 
altar  only  existed  (Phajdr.  ut  supra),  Peleus.  The  tale  is  given  briefly  by 
the  temple  having  probably  gone  to  Apollodorus  (iii.  xiii.  §  4),  more  at 
decay.  When  Pausaiiias  wrote,  there  length  by  Ovid  (Metamoi-ph.  xi.).  Ac- 
seems  to  have  been  neither  temple  nor  cording  to  the  Scholiast  upon  Apollo- 
altar.  The  exact  site  of  the  building  nius  Rhodius  (i.  582),  Thetis,  among 
can  almost  be  fixed  from  Plato  and  her  other  transformations,  became  a 
Strabo  (ix.  pp.  570,  581).  It  was  on  the  cuttle-fish  (σηπίβ),  and  thence  the  pro- 
right  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  probably  about  montory  derived  its  name. 

Κ  2 


132      THANKSGIVING  TO  NEPTUNE  "  THE  SAVIOUR."    Book  VII. 

192.  The  scouts  left  by  the  Greeks  about  the  higlilands  of 
Euba?a  liastened  down  from  their  stations  on  the  day  following 
that  wlieroon  the  storm  began,  and  acquainted  their  countrymen 
with  all  that  had  befallen  the  Persian  fleet.  These  no  sooner 
heard  what  had  happened  than  straightway  they  returned  thanks 
to  Neptune  the  Saviour,  and  poured  libations  in  his  honour ; 
after  which  they  hastened  back  with  all  speed  to  Artemisium, 
expecting  to  find  a  very  few  ships  left  to  oppose  them,  and 
arriving  there  for  the  second  time,  took  up  their  station  on  that 
strip  of  coast :  nor  from  that  day  to  the  joresent  have  they  ceased 
to  address  Neptune  by  the  name  then  given  him,  of  "  Saviom*." 

193.  The  barbarians,  Avhen  the  wind  lulled  and  the  sea  grew 
smooth,  drew  their  ships  down  to  the  water,  and  proceeded  to 
coast  along  the  mainland.  Having  then  rounded  the  extreme 
point  of  Magnesia,^  they  sailed  straight  into  the  bay  that  runs 
up  to  Pagasse.^  There  is  a  place  in  this  bay,  belonging  to  Mag- 
nesia, where  Hercules  is  said  to  have  been  ]3ut  ashore  to  fetch 
Avater  by  Jason  ^  and  his  companions ;  who  then  deserted  him 
and  went  on  their  way  to  JEa  in  Colchis,  on  board  the  ship 
xlrgo,  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  From  the  circumstance 
that  they  intended,  after  watering  their  vessel  at  this  place,  to 
quit  the  shore  and  launch  forth  into  the  deep,  it  received  the 
name  of  Aphetie.^  Here  then  it  was  that  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
came  to  an  anchor. 

194.  Fifteen  ships,  which  had  lagged  greatly  behind  the  rest, 

*  Mr.  Grote  supposes  tliis  to  be  "  the  •  remains  of  the  town  a  little  to  the  west 

south-ea.steni  comer  of  Magnesia ''  (Hist,  of  I'o/o  (N.  Greece,  iv.  pp.  S^S,  370). 

of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  112  note).     I  think  ^  The  many  forms  which  the  myth 

it  was  the  south-Mesier/i.     The  fleet  pro-  took  may  be  seen  in  ApoUodorus  (i.  ix. 

ceedetl  from  Sepias  along  shore  to  this  §  10).     According  to  that  Avhich   pre- 

"  point  of  Magnesia,"  and  doubling  it,  dominated,  Hercules  was  left  in  Mysia 

sailed  straight  into  the  Pagasean  Gulf,  (Apoll.   Rhod.   i.    l'27G-128:i).      Phere- 

within  which  ( eV  τφ  κόλπφ)  was  Aphetse.  cydes  however  maintained  the  vei-sion  of 

Ptolemy  distinguishes    Cape   Magnesia  Herodotus  (Fr.  G7),   adding  that  Her- 

from  Cape  Sepia.?,  exactly  in  the  same  cules  Λvas  left  behind,  because  the  Argo 

way  as  Herodotus  (Geogr.  iii.  13,  p.  92).  declared  she  could  not  bear  his  weight. 

Pliny  calls  the  Magnesiau  promontory,  -  The  same  derivation  of  the   name 

Cape  iEanteum  (H.  N.  iv.  9).  Aphetic  from  acpievaL,  "  to  loose  ship," 

"  TLis   is   undoubtedly  the   modern  is  given  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  591), 

Gulf  of   Volo.     It  is  well  described  by  and  by  Stephen  (ad  voc).     The  place 

Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  60).      Pagaste  itself  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  harbour 

lay  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  bay,  than  a  town,  though  Stephen  calls  it 

about  two  miles  from  lolcus,  and  ten  ir'o\is  ttjs  Μα•/νησία5.     Its  exact  site  is 

from    I'henc    ''Strab.    ix.    p.    (532).      It  uncertain,  but  it  seems  from  Herodotus 

Ixilonged  to  Thessaly,  which  had  only  to  have  been  "  either  the    harbour   of 

two  Hrnall  strips  of  seaboard,  one  here,  Triheri,  or  that  between  the  island  of 

and  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  Palcra    Trikeri    and    the    main"     (see 

(Scylax,  ut  supra;  compare  Strab.  1.  c.  Leake,  iv.  p.  397).     Strabo's  assertion, 

and  Piiu.  H.  N.  iv.  8,  9).  that  it  was  near  Paga-sai,  must  be  taken 

Colonel     Leake    found    considerable  in  a  wide  sense  (ix.  p.  G32). 
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happening  to  catch  sight  of  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artemisium, 
mistook  it  for  their  own,  and  sailing  down  into  the  midst  of  it, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  commander  of  this 
squadron  was  Sandoces,  the  son  of  Thamasius,  governor  of  Cyme,' 
in  ^olis.  He  was  of  the  number  of  the  royal  judges,*  and  had 
been  crucified  by  Darius  some  time  before,  on  the  charge  of 
taking  a  bribe  to  determine  a  cause  wrongly ;  but  while  he  yet 
hung  on  the  cross,  Darius  bethought  him  that  the  good  deeds  of 
Sandoces  towards  the  king's  house  were  more  numerous  than  his 
evil  deeds  ;  ^  and  so,  confessing  tliat  he  had  acted  with  more  haste 
than  wisdom,  he  ordered  him  to  be  taken  down  and  set  at  large. 
Thus  Sandoces  escaped  destruction  at  the  hands  of  Darius,  and 
was  alive  at  this  time ;  but  he  was  not  fated  to  come  off  so 
cheaply  from  his  second  peril ;  for  as  soon  as  the  Greeks  saw 
the  ships  making  towards  them,  they  guessed  their  mistake,  and 
putting  to  sea,  took  them  without  difficulty. 

195.  Aridolis,  tyrant  of  Alabanda  in  Caria,^  was  on  board  one 
of  the  ships,  and  was  made  prisoner ;  as  also  was  the  Paphian 
general,  Penthylus,  the  son  of.  Demonoiis,  Avho  was  on  board 
another.  This  person  had  brought  with  him  twelve  ships  from 
Paphos,^  and,  after  losing  eleven  in  the  storm  off  Sepias,  was 
taken  in  the  remaining  one  as  he  sailed  towards  Artemisium. 
The  Greeks,  after  questioning  their  prisoners  as  much  as  they 
wished  concerning  the  forces  of  Xerxes,  sent  them  away  in 
chains  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

196.  The  sea  force  of  the  barbarians,  Λvith  the  exception  of 
the  fifteen  ships  commanded  (as  I  said)  by  Sandoces,  came  safe 
to  Ajihetse.  Xerxes  meanwhile,  Avitli  the  land  army,  had  pro- 
ceeded through  Thessaly  and  Achgea,  and  three  days  earKer, 
had  entered  the  territory  of  the  Malians.  In  Thessaly,  he 
matched  his  own  horses  against  the  Thessalian,  which  he  heard 


3  Supra,  i.  149.  the  earliest  PViosnician  settlements   in 

*  Supra,  iii.  31  ;  and  see  Appendix  to  Cyprus.     It  was  said  by  some  to  have 

Book  iii.  Essay  iii.  p.  464.  been  founded  by  an  ancient  king  Aerias ; 

^  The  Persian  law,  according  to  Hero-  others  ascribed  it  to  Cinyi-as  (^  Tacit.  An. 

dotus,  required  such  a  review  (i.  137).  iii.   62,    Hist.  ii.  3;    ApoUod.  iii.   xiv. 

^  Alabanda  is  assigned  to  Phrygia  in  §  3).     Paphos  lay  upon  the  west  coast, 

the    next   book  ^ch.   136);    but   it  was  The  ancient  city  was  at  the  distance  of 

usually    regarded    as    a    Carian    town  about  a  mile  from  the  sea  ^Strab.  xiv. 

(Strab.  xiv.  p.  944  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  xxix  ;  pp.  972,  973);  but  a  more  modern  town, 

Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc).     The  description  ascribed  to  Agapenor  (Strab.  1.  s.  c. ; 

of  Strabo,  and  the  coins  found  on  the  Pausan.  viii.  v.  §  2),  grew  up  at  some 

spot,   suffice  to  identify  the   extensive  little   distance    upon  the  shore.      This 

ruins  at  Arab  Ilissar  with  the  ancient  latter,    wliich   is   still  known  as   Bafa, 

Alabanda  (Fellows's  Lycia,  pp.  54-58).  seems  to  be  the  Paphos  of  Herodotus. 

'  Paphos  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
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were  the  best  iu  Greece ;  ®  but  the  Greek  com-sers  were  left  far 
behind  iu  the  race.  All  the  rivers  in  this  region  had  water 
enough  to  sn})ply  his  army,  except  only  the  Onochonus ;  ^  but 
in  Achffia,  the  largest  of  the  streams,  the  Apidauus,  barely  held 
out. 

197.  On  liis  arrival  at  Alus^  in  Acha3a,  his  guides,  wishing 
to  inform  him  of  everything,  told  him  the  tale  known  to  the 
dwellers  in  those  parts  concerning  the  temple  of  the  Laphystian 
Jupiter  - — how  that  Athamas  the  son  of  ^olus  took  counsel  with 
luo  and  plotted  the  death  of  Phrixus  ;^  and  how  that  afterwards 
[the  Achaeans,  warned  by  an  oracle,  laid  a  forfeit  upon  his  poste- 
'rity,  forbidding  the  eldest  of  the  race  ever  to  enter  ^to  the 
j'court-liouse  (which  they  call  the  people's  house),  and  keeping 
'  watch  themselves  to  see  the  laAV  obeyed.  If  one  comes  withiu 
the  doors,  he^  can  never  go  out  again  except  to  be  sacrificed. 
Further,  they  told  him,  how  that  many  persons,  when  on  the 


'  The  excellency  of  the  Thessalian 
horses  was  proverbial.  Hence  Theo- 
critus speaking  of  Helen  says, — 

TiifCpq.  μί•/άλα  ατ'  άΐ'ϋραμ^  κόσμοί  άρονρα, 
*Η    κάπω    κυπάρισσο?,    ή    αρματι     Θεσσαλός 
ίππος.— (Idyll,  xvili.  29,  30.) 

Hence  too,  in  the  oracle  which  was 
given  to  the  Meganaus,  we  hear — 

Γαιης  μίν  πάσης  το  UcXaayiKOV  *Λργος  άμβίνον, 
Ίττποι  ©pjjiiciai,  AaxeSai^oi'iai  ie  yvvaiKe^, — 
(Schol.  Theocrit.  xlv.  48.) 

Compare  Sophocl.  Electi•.  703  ;  Plat. 
Hipp.  Maj.  284  a.;  and  vide  supra,  v. 
A  note  '.         -  " 

•  Supra,  ch.  129. 

'  Supra,  ch.  173. 

^  The  most  famous  temple  of  Jupiter 
Laphystius  was  in  Boeotia,  between 
Coronaja  and  Orchomenus  (Pausan.  ix. 
xxxiv.  §  4;.  There  is  said  to  have  been 
another  in  Bithynia  i^Schol.  ad  Apoll. 
Uhod.  ii.  052)  ;  and  it  has  been  imagined 
that  Herodotus  here  speaks  of  a  third 
at  Alus  (Larcher  ad  voc.  Laphystius. 
Table  Gcograph.).  But  this  l;wt  suppo- 
sition is  unnecessary.  Herodotus  in- 
tends to  say  that  the  tale  wliich  Xerxes 
heard  at  Alus  caused  him  afterwards,  on 
his  jKViS'irjc  throuijli  jUrotin^  to  spare  the 
Bhrine  and  grove  of  Lajihystian  Jupiter 
there.  Ah  Alus  was,  according  to  tra- 
dition, founded  by  Atham;i8  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  <!27),  we  may  understand  how  the 
inhabitauts  came  to  tell  Xerxes  the 
Htorj•. 

A  good  deal  of  obscurity  attaches  to 


the  word  "  Laphystian."  Properly  it 
signifies  "  gluttonous,"  a  meaning  which 
is  compatible  with  the  myth  (see  the 
next  note).  Some,  however,  have  re- 
garded it  in  this  connexion  as  a  mere 
local  appellative  f  Larcher,  ad  loc.  i,  since 
the  mountain  whereon  the  temple  stood 
(the  modern  mountain  of  Granitza, 
Leake,  ii.  p.  140)  was  called  Laphy- 
stium.  But  the  mountain  probably  took 
its  name  from  the  temple. 

^  The  tale  went,  that  Ino,  wishing  to  ' 
destroy  the  children  of  Athamas  by  his 
first  wife  Nephele',  produced  a  deai-th 
by  having  the  seed-corn  secretly  parched 
before  it  was  sown,  and  when  Athamas 
consulted  the  oracle  on  the  subject,  per- 
suaded the  messengers  to  bring  back 
word,  that  Phrixus  must  be  sacrificed 
to  Jupiter.  Athamas  was  imposed  upon, 
and  prepared  to  offer  his  son  ;  but 
Nephele  snatched  Phrixus  from  the 
altar,  and  placed  him  upon  a  ram  with 
a  golden  fleece  which  she  had  obtained 
from  Mercury,  and  the  ram  carried  him 
through  the  air  to  Colchis,  where  it  was 
offered  by  Phrixus  to  Jupiter.  The 
fleece  he  gave  to  .<Eetes  the  Colchian 
king  (cf.  Apollod.  i.  ix.  §  1  ;  Pausan.  i. 
xxiv.  §  2,  IX.  xxxiv.  §  4  ;  Plat.  Min. 
315,  C. ;  Apoll.  Kliod.  ii.  053). 

If  this  tale  is  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  in  early  times  the  Orchomenian 
Minyaj  offered  human  sacrifices  to  Jove, 
we  may  understand  why  their  Jove  was 
called  "  Laphystian "  (see  Muller'a 
Eumen.  §  55). 
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point  of  being  slain,  are  seized  with  such  fear  that  they  flee 
away  and  take  refuge  in  some  other  country ;  and  that  these,  if 
they  come  back  long  afterwards,  and  are  found  to  be  the  persons 
who  entered  the  court-house,  are  led  fortli  covered  with  chaplets, 
and  in  a  grand  procession,  and  are  sacrificed.  Tliis  forfeit  is 
paid  by  the  descendants  of  Cy  tissorus  the  son  of  Phrixus,*  because, 
Avhen  the  Achasahs,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  made  Athamas 
the  sou  of  i3iolus  their  sin-offering,  and  were  about  to  slay  him, 
Cytissorus  came  from  iEa  in  Colchis  and  rescued  Athamas ;  by 
which  deed  he  brought  the  anger  of  the  god  upon  his  own 
posterity.  Xerxes,  therefore,  having  heard  tliis  story,  Avhen  he 
reached  the  grove  of  the  god,  avoided  it,  and  commanded  his 
army  to  do  the  like.  He  also  paid  the  same  respect  to  the 
house  and  precinct  of  the  descendants  of  Athamas, 

198.  Such  were  the  doings  of  Xerxes  in  Thessaly  and  in 
Achaea.  From  hence  he  passed  on  into  Malis,  along  the  shores 
of  a  bay,  in  which  there  is  an  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  daily.^ 
By  the  side  of  this  bay  lies  a  piece  of  flat  land,  in  one  part 
broad,  but  in  another  very  narrow  indeed,  around  which  runs 
a  range  of  lofty  hills,  impossible  to  climb,  enclosing  all  Malis 
within  them,  and  called  the  Trachinian  cliff's.^  The  first  city 
upon  the  bay,  as  you  come  from  Achaea,  is  Anticyra,^  near  which 
the  river  Spercheius,  flowing  down  from  the  country  of  the 
Euianians,^  empties  itself  into  the  sea.     About  twenty  fui'longs 


*  Phrixus,  in  the  common  tradition,  ing  greatly  in  its  breadth,  the  range  of 
was  said  to  have  had  four  sons,  Argus,  hills  surrounding  it  on  all  sides,  the 
Melas.Phrontia,  and  Cytissorus  (Apollod.  cliffs  and  precipices  which  in  many 
1.  s.  c. ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1156).  Pau-  places  abut  upon  the  flat  country,  are 
sanias,  who  gives  him  a  son,  Pi'esbon  now,  as  formerly,  the  most  conspi- 
(IX.  xxxiv.  §  5),  must  have  followed  a  cuous  features  of  the  locality  (compare 
different  story.  On  the  offering  of  Clarke's  Travels  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  ch, 
human   sacrifices    by  the   Greeks,    see  viii.  p.  250-252). 

Wachsmuth's    Hellenisch.    Alterthums.  "^  Anticyra   must  have   lain   towards 

vol.   ii.  p.  549,  et  seqq.     Compare  the  the  north  of  the  Malian  plains,  near  the 

article  Sacrificium  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  modern   town    of  Zitiini   (Lamia).     No 

Antiq.  p.  999,  A.  ruins  have  as  yet  been  discovered  to  fix 

*  The  tides  in  the  Mediterranean  the  exact  site,  which  the  great  altera- 
seldom  rise  more  than  a  few  feet,  in  tions  that  have  taken  place  in  the  course 
some  places  not  above  12  or  13  inches,  of  the  Spercheius  (//(//ώ/Λα)  render  veiy 
The    flatness   of  the    coast    round   the  difficult  of  determination. 

Maliac  Gulf  would  render  the  rise  and  The   Malian^  must  be    distinguished   j 

fall  more  perceptible  there  than  else-  from  the  PEocTan  Anticyra,  which  latter  i 

where.  lay  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  was  a  | 

β  Compare  vsdth  this  the  description  much  more  important  place.     Curiously 

in  Leake  (N.  G.  vol.   ii.  ch.    10),  by  enough,  both  cities   were    famous  for 

which  it  appears  that,  however  great  the  their  hellebore  (see  Strab.   ix.  p.  <JOG  ; 

changes  which  time  has  made,  the  i/meral  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc. ;  and  compare  Theo- 

character  of  the  scene  remains  unaltered,  phi-ast.  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  11).                         ι 

The  plain  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  vary-  ^  Vide  supra,  ch.  132,  note  -.                 * 
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from  this  stream  there  is  a  second  river,  called  the  Dyras,^  which 
is  said  to  have  appeared  first  to  help  Hercules  when  he  was 
burning.  Again,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  furlongs,  there  is  a 
stream  called  tlie  ]\ielas,  near  which,  within  about  five  furlongs, 
stands  the  city  of  Trachis.^ 

199.  At  the  point  where  this  city  is  built,  the  jilain  between 
the  hills  and  the  sea  is  broader  than  at  any  other,  for  it  there 
measures  22,000  itlethra.-  South  of  Trachis  there  is  a  cleft  in 
the  mountain-range  wliich  slmts  in  the  territory  of  Trachinia; 
and  the  river  Asopus^  issuing  from  this  cleft  flows  for  a  while 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

200.  Further  to  the  south,  another  river,  called  the  Phcenix,^ 
which  has  no  great  body  of  water,  flows  from  the  same  hills, 
and  falls  into  the  Asopus.  Here  is  the  narrowest  place  of  all ; 
for  in  tbis  part  there  is  only  a  causeway  wide  enough  for  a 
single  carriage.  From  the  river  Phoenix  to  Thermopylae  is  a 
distance  of  fifteen  furlongs;  and  in  this  space  is  situate  the 
Λ^illage  called  Anthela,^  which  the  river  Asopus  passes  ere  it 


^  Colonel  Leake  has  satisfactorily 
identified  this  stream  as  well  as  the 
Melas  fX.  G.  vol.  ii.  pp.  25,  26).  The 
latter,  which  was  little  more  than  half 
a  mile  from  Trachis  'cf.  Liv.  xxxvi.  22 J, 
can  only  be  the  streamlet  (amuiculus) 
now  called  the  Mavra  Aeria  or  Black 
River,  which  is  a  translation  of  the  an- 
cient name.  The  Dyras  must  therefore 
be  the  Gurgo,  which  alone  intervenes 
between  the  Matra  Nerki  and  the  Sper- 
cheius.  At  present,  these  two  streams 
join  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and 
together  fall  into  the  Spercheius. 

*  Supra,  ch.  175,  note  2.  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  621)  throws  no  light  on  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  region.  It  is  clear  that 
he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  it,  and 
simply  followed  Herodotus. 

-  This  is  certainly  an  incorrect  read- 
ing. Twenty-two  thousand  plethra  are 
above  420  miles,  whereas  the  plain  is 
even  now,  at  the  utmost,  seven  miles 
across!  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to 
understand  the  passage  as  Colonel  Leake 
explams  it — that  "the  ii:ltole  surfice  of 
the  plain  contained  22,θυθ  plethra" 
(Northern  Greece,  ii.  p.  11).  Herodotus 
never  gives  are.is,  and  such  a  rendenng 
drops  altogether  the  important  particle 
yip.  Wo  must  suppose  an  alteration  of 
the  numbers— possibly  κ  8,  (22,000)  for 

*  The  ΑβόριΐΒ  in  clearly  the  A'm-vu- 
nririn.     It  is  recognised  by  its  position 


south  of  the  ruins  of  Heracleia  (Ti-a- 
chis),  and  by  the  "magnificent  chasm  " 
through  which  it  issues  upon  the  Tra- 
chinian  plain  from  the  mountains  of 
(Eta  ^Gell,  p.  239 ;  Leake,  ii.  p.  11).  It 
likewise  still  flows  through  the  plain, 
nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which 
bound  the  plain  to  the  south.  At 
present  it  falls  into  the  Sperchius  in- 
stead of  reaching  the  sea ;  but  this  fact 
does  not  throw  any  doubt  upon  the 
identification,  since  it  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  alluvium,  by  which  the  mouth  of 
the  Sperchius  has  been  carried  to  some 
distance  beyond  the  straits. 

*  Colonel  Leake  identifies  the  Phoenix 
(Red  River;  with  a  small  stream  of  hot 
mineral  water,  having  a  deposit  of  a  red 
colour,  Λvhich  flows  from  two  sources 
near  the  base  of  the  mountain-range, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Sperchius, 
rather  more  than  half  a  mile  below  the 
point  where  that  stream  receives  the 
Asopus.  Here  is  still  one  of  the  nar- 
rowest portions  of  the  pass ;  and  the 
distance  to  the  principal  hot  springs  is 
almost  exactly  15  stades  (Leake,  ii. 
p.  32). 

*  Anthela  was  mentioned  above  fch. 
176).  It  is  also  noticed  by  Stephen. 
Probably  it  Λvas  situated  on  the  slightly 
elevated  tract  which  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  precipices,  between  the  red 
springs  or  Phccnix,  and  the  main  sources 
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reaches  the  sea.  The  space  about  Anthela  is  of  some  width, 
and  contains  a  temple  of  Amphictyonian  Ceres,  as  well  as  the 
seats  of  the  Amphictyonic  deputies,^  and  a  temple  of  Amphictyon 
himself.^ 

201.  King  Xerxes  pitched  his  camp  in  the  region  of  ]\[alis 
called  Trachinia,  Avhile  on  their  side  the  Greeks  occupied  the 
straits.'^  Tliese  straits  the  Greeks  in  general  call  1'hermopyla3 
(the  Hot  Gates)  ;  but  the  natives,  and  those  who  dwell  in  the 
neighbourhood,  call  them  Pylae  (the  Gates).  Here  then  the 
two  armies  took  their  stand ;  the  one  master  of  all  the  region 
lying  north  of  Tracliis,  the  other  of  the  country  extending  south- 
ward of  that  place  to  the  verge  of  the  continent. 


(Leake,  pp.  35,  36).  No  remains  are  to 
be  found  either  of  Anthela  itself  or 
of  the  other  buildings  mentioned  by 
Herodotus. 

^  Aniphictyonies  were  religious  leagues 
of  states  possessing  a  common  sanctuary 
{αμ(ρίκτύοι/ΐ5,  originally  αμ(ρικτίονζ$). 
There  were  several  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe  (Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  §  11  ; 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  79).  The  Am- 
phictyony  which  met  at  Thermopylio 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  all.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  following  nations,  viz.,  the 
Thessalians,  Boeotians,  Dorians,  loniaus, 
PeiThsebians,  Magnesians,  Locrians, 
JEnianians,  Achfean-s  of  Phthiotis,  Ma- 
lians,  Phocians,  and  (probably)  the 
Dolopians  (cf.  ^schin.  de  F.  Leg.  p. 
285,  and  Pausan.  x.  viii.  §  2).  It  held 
its  regular  meetings  twice  a  year,  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  autumn.  The  spring 
meeting  was  at  Delphi,  the  autumn  one 
at  Thermopylce.  Each  state  sent  two 
deputies,  a  pyla/joras  and  a  hieromnemon. 
The  Pylagorse  formed  the  regular  assem- 
bly— the  Hieromnemones  were  a  sort  of 
standing  committee  specially  charged 
with  the  execution  of  decrees,  and  the 
care  of  the  temples.  Miiller  sees  in  the 
two  meeting-places  of  this  league,  an 
endeavour  to  unite  the  Hellenic  Λvith 
the  Pelasffic  worship  (Dorians,  vol.  i. 
p._289,  E.  T.). 

''  Amphictyon  would  seem  to  be  most 
clearly  an  invented  name,  formed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  custom  of  referring 
all  appellatives  to  a  ?ieros  eponymus,  from 
the  word  Amphictyony.  Yet  the  ad- 
ventures of  Amphictyon  are  gravely 
narrated  as  though  they  were  historical 
truths!  iSee  Apollod.  i.  vii.  §  2,  in. 
idv.  §  1 ;  Marm.  Par.  1.  8,  ep.  5.) 

*  The  accompanying  plan,  which  L? 
taken  (with  few  alterations;  from  the 


admirable  work  of  Colonel  Leake 
(Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.;,  will  (it  is 
hoped)  render  elaborate  explanations 
of  the  localities  unnecessary.  It  ex- 
hibits very  clearly  the  great  alterations 
which  have  taken  place  through  the 
accumulation  of  deposits  from  the 
Spercheius  and  the  other  streams.  The 
head  of  the  gulf  has  receded  about  four 
miles,  the  Maliac  plain  having  advanced 
that  distance.  The  mouth  of  the 
Spercheius  has  been  thrown  from  the 
north-eastera  to  the  southern  shore  of 
the  gulf,  and  advanced  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  its  old  position.  The  pass 
is  now  separated  from  the  sea  through- 
out its  entire  extent,  by  a  tract  of 
marshy  ground,  a  mile  or  two  in  width, 
through  which  the  Spercheius  flows, 
and  across  which  a  road,  only  prac- 
ticable in  summer,  leads  from  Southern 
to  Northern  Greece,  avoiding  the  pass 
altogether.  The  minor  streams  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  have  all  Vjecome 
tributaries  of  the  Spercheius,  and  have 
changed  their  courses  in  some  degree. 
The  wood  upon  Mount  Anopasa  has  been 
to  a  great  extent  cut  down,  and  the 
slopes  are  now  cultivated.  Several  roads 
too  of  a  rough  kind  have  been  made, 
where  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  there 
was  but  a  single  footpjath.  Still,  many 
features  of  the  scene  remain  unaltered — 
the  broad  plain,  the  high  Ti-achinian 
precipices,  the  gorge  through  which  the 
river  Asopus  emerges  from  the  moun- 
tains, the  hot  springs  or  "  cauldrons," 
blue  as  in  the  days  of  Pausaniaa  (iv. 
XXXV.  §  b),  the  marshes,  more  extensive 
now  than  formerly,  even  the  oak  woods 
upon  Callidromus — all  these  are  wit- 
nessed to  by  modem  travellers,  and 
attest  the  accuracy  of  the  historian. 
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202.  The  Greeks  who  at  this  spot  awaited  the  coming  of 
Xerxes  were  the  following : — From  Sparta,  three  hundred  men- 
at-arms  :  from  Arcadia,  a  thousand  Tegeans  and  Mantineans, 
five  hundi'ed  of  each  people ;  a  hundred  and  twenty  Orchome- 


iw-    .Mm. 
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IIIARQCD  VltW  OF  THE  PASS. 

1.  M'l.lJIIj•  til   |.|   1/  ι.ΙΙΙιΙλ•.. 

2.  Turklsli  CunUjiu-houbc. 

3.  Hut  Spring. 


1 .  Position  of  the  Greek  army. 

2.  I'osltlon  of  tbe  Pliocians. 

3.  Summit  of  Callidromus. 

4.  Site  uf  the  Monument  to  Leonidas. 
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nians,  from  the  Arcadian  Orcbomon us; ^  and  a  thousand  from 
other  cities  :  from  Corinth,  four  hundred  men :  from  PhHus/ 
two  hundred  :  and  from  Mycenae  eighty.  Such  was  the  number 
from  the  Peloponnese.  There  were  also  present,  from  Bceotia, 
seven  hundred  Thespians  and  four  Imndred  Thebans. 

203.  Besides  these  troops,  the  Locrians  of  Opus  and  the 
Phocians  had  obeyed  the  call  of  their  countrymen,  and  sent,  the 
former  all  the  force  they  had,  the  latter  a  thousand  men.  For 
envoys  had  gone  from  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylre  among  the 
Locrians  and  Phocians,  to  call  on  them  for  assistance,  and  to  say 
— "  They  were  themselves  but  the  vanguard  of  the  host,  sent  to 
precede  the  main  body,  which  might  every  day  be  expected  to 
follow  them.  The  sea  was  in  good  keeping,  Avatched  by  the 
Athenians,  the  Eginetans,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  There  was 
no  cause  why  they  should  fear ;  for  after  all  the  invader  was 
not  a  god  but  a  man ;  and  there  never  had  been,  and  never 
would  be,  a  man  who  was  not  liable  to  misfortunes  from  the  very 
day  of  his  birth,  and  those  misfortunes  greater  in  proportion  to 
his  own  greatness.  The  assailant  therefore,  being  only  a  mortal, 
must  needs  fall  from  his  glory."  Thus  urged,  the  Locrians  and 
the  Phocians  had  come  with  their  troops  to  Trachis. 

204.  The  various  nations  had  each  captains  of  their  own  under 
whom  they  served ;  but  the  one  to  whom  all  especially  looked 
up,  and  who  had  the  command  of  the  entire  force,  w^as  the 
Lacedaemonian,  Leonidas.  Now  Leonidas  was  the  son  of  Anax- 
andridas,  λυΙιο  was  the  son  of  Leo,  Avho  was  the  son  of  Eurycratidas, 
who  was  the  sou  of  Anaxander,  who  was  the  son  of  Eurycrates, 
who  was  the  son  of  Polydorus,  wdio  was  the  son  of  Alcamenes, 
who  was  the  son  of  Telecles,  who  was  the  son  of  Archelaus,  who 
was  the  son  of  Agesilaiis,  who  was  the  son  of  Doryssus,  who  was 

^  The  Arcadian  is  here  distinguished  Hermione.    The  third  was  near  Cyllene, 

from  the  Boeotian  city  of  the  same  name  in  Elis  (Phu.  H.  N.  iv.  δ).     There  can- 

(infra,  viii.  34).     The  former  was  situ-  not  be  any  doubt  that  the  first  of  these 

ated  a  little  to  the  north  of  Mantinea,  is  the  town  which  is  here  spoken  of,  and 

between  that  place  and  Pheneus  (Pau-  Λvhich  subsequently  furnished  troops  at 

san.    VIII.    xiii.).      It   is    now    Kalpaki,  Plata;a  (infra,  ix.  28). 
where  considerable  ruins  of  the  ancient         For  a  description  of  this  Phlius,  see 

town  may  be  traced  (Gell's  Morea,  pp.  Pausanias  (ii.  xiii.)•     It  was  situated  on 

144, 145;  Leake's  Morea,  iii.  pp.  99-10-2).  the    Peloponnesian   Asopus,    which   ran 

1  There  are  said  to  have  been  three  into  the  sea  near  Sicyon.     Originally  an 

places    of  this  name.      One,    the    most  Achican  city,  it  was  conquered  by  the 

famous,  was  situated  in  the  north-eastern  D.n-iaus   of  Argos,   but  seems   to    have 

portion  of  the  Peloponnese,  about  half-  retained  always  a  degree  of  independ- 

way  between  Argos  and  Sicyon   (Pau-  ence.     Extensive  ruins  still  mark  the 

san.  II.  xiii.  §  1).     Another,  mentioned  site,  which  is  at  Poh/fengo,  not  far  from 

only  by  Ptolemy  (Geogr.  iii.  16,  p.  100),  Ai  Ghiorgi  (Gell's  Morea,  p.  169;  Leake, 

was  on  the  coast,  between  Nauplia  and  vol.  iii.  p.  339). 
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the  son  of  Labota?,  -who  was  the  son  of  Echestratus,  wlio  was  the 
son  of  Ap;is,  who  was  the  son  of  Eurysthenes,  who  was  the  son  of 
Aristodemns,  who  was  the  son  of  Aristomachus,  who  was  the  son 
of  Cleofhieus,  who  was  the  son  of  Hylhis,  who  was  the  son  of 
Hercules.- 

Leonitlas  had  come  to  be  king  of  Sparta  quite  unexpectedly, 
205.  Having  two  ckler  brothers,  Cleomenes  and  Dorieus,  he 
had  no  thought  of  ever  mounting  the  throne.  However,  when 
Cleomenes  died  Avithout  male  offspring,  as  Dorieus  was  likewise 
deceased,  having  perished  in  Sicily,^  the  crown  fell  to  Leonidas, 
who  was  older  than  Cleombrotus,  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of 
Anaxandridas,  and,  moreover,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Cleomenes.^  He  had  now  come  to  Thermopylae,  accompanied 
by  the  three  hundred^  men  which  the  law  assigned  him,  whom 
he  had  himself  chosen  from  among  the  citizens,  and  who  Avere 
all  of  them  fathers  with  sons  living.  On  his  way  he  had  taken 
the  troops  from  Thebes,  whose  number  I  have  already  mentioned, 
and  who  were  under  the  command  of  Leontiades "  the  son  of 
Eurymachus,  The  reason  why  he  made  a  point  of  taking  troops 
from  Thebes,  and  Thebes  only,  was,  that  the  Thebans  were 
strongly  suspected  of  being  well  inclined  to  the  Modes.  Leonidas 
therefore  called  on  them  to  come  with  him  to  the  war,  wisliing 
to  see  whether  they  would  comply  with  his  demand,  or  openly 
refuse,  and  disclaim  the  Glreek  alliance.  They,  however,  though 
their  wishes  leant  the  other  way,  nevertheless  sent  the  men.'' 

*  This  was  the  accepted  genealogy  service  whicli  he  now  undertook  (see 
and  succession  of  the  Spartan  kings  of  the  narrative  in  Diodorus,  xi.  4).  He 
the  elder  house,  and  may  be  confirmed  therefore,  instead  of  taking  with  him 
from  many  sources.  The  line  from  his  ordinary  bodyguard  of  youths  (see 
Eui-ysthenes  to  Alcamenes  is  found  in  note  ^  on  i.  67),  selected  a  bodyguard 
Diodorus  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  pars,  from  among  the  men  of  advanced  age, 
i.  c.  30,  p.  IGO),  who  professes  to  give  taking  none  but  such  as  had  male  off- 
from  Apollodorus  the  exact  number  of  spring  living,  in  order  that  no  family 
yeai-8  that  each  king  reigned.  Pausauias  might  altogether  perish  (see  Miiller's 
(in.  i.-iii.)  has  the  entire  list  from  Aris-  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  257,  E.  T.). 
todemus  to  Anaxandridas,  but  without  "  Aristophanes  the  IBcEotiau  said  that 
any  chronology.  It  is  plain,  however,  the  commander  of  the  Theban  con- 
that  he  would  not  have  agreed  with  tbe  tingent  at  Plata2a  Λvas,  not  Leontiades, 
numbers  of  Diodorus  (see  iii.  ii.  §  :>,  but  a  certain  Anaxander  (Fr.  5).  It  is, 
endj.  Miiller  thinLs  (Dorians,  i.  p.  of  course,  possible  enough  that  in  such 
1 4it,  E.  T.y  that  the  names  of  the  kings  a  matter  Herodotus  may  have  been 
and  tlie  years  of  their  reigns  were  pre-  mistaken. 

Hervc'd  at  Sparta  in  public  registers  {aya-  ''    According   to    Diodorus    (1.    s.    c.) 

7ραψοί;  from  very  early  times.  there  were  two  parties  in  Thebes,  one 

■*  ^;'I>r;i,  v.  4fj.  for  and  the  other  against  the  Persians. 

■•  Goi-go,  who  was  mentioned   above  The    latter   he   represents    as    sending 

(v.    4β,    51),    and    occurs    again,    infra,  voluntarily  the  contingent  of  4ϋ0  (see 

ch-2:i0.   _  also    Plut.    de    Malign.    Herod,    ii.    p. 

*  Lconidae  Beems  to  have  been  fully  807,  Α.). 
aware  of  tljo  dcKperate    nature   of  the 
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20G.  The  force  Avith  Leonidas  was  sent  forward  by  the  Spar- 
tans in  advance  of  tlieir  main  body,  that  the  sight  of  them  might 
encourage  the  allies  to  fight,  and  hinder  them  from  going  over 
to  the  Medes,  as  it  was  likely  they  might  have  done  had  they  seen 
that  Sparta  was  backAvard.  They  intended  presently,  when  they 
had  celebrated  the  Carueian  festival,''  Avhich  was  what  now  kept 
them  at  home,^  to  leave  a  garrison  in  Sparta,  and  hasten  in  full 
force  to  join  the  army.  The  rest  of  the  allies  also  intended  to 
act  similarly;  for  it  happened  that  the  Olympic  festival  fell 
exactly  at  this  same  period.^°  None  of  them  looked  to  see  the 
contest  at  Thermopylae  decided  so  speechly ;  wherefore  they  were 
content  to  send  forward  a  mere  advanced  guard.  Such  accord- 
ingly were  the  intentions  of  the  allies. 

207.  The  Greek  forces  at  Thermopylae,  when  the  Persian  army 
drew  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  were  seized  with  fear ;  and 
a  council  Avas  held  to  consider  about  a  retreat.  It  Avas  the  wish 
of  the  Pelopoimesians  generally  that  the  army  should  fall  back 
upon  the  Peloponnese,  and  there  guard  the  Isthmus.  But  Leo- 
nidas,  who  saw  with  what  indignation  the  Phocians  and  Locrians 
heard  of  this  plan,  gave  his  voice  for  remaining  where  they  were, 
while  they  sent  envoys  to  the  several  cities  to  ask  for  help,  since 
they  were  too  few  to  make  a  stand  against  an  army  like  that  of 
the  Medes. 

208.  While  this  debate  Avas  going  on,  Xerxes  sent  a  mounted 
spy  to  observe  the  Greeks,  and  note  how  many  they  aa  ere,  and 
see  what  they  were  doing.  He  had  heard,  before  he  came  out  of 
Thessaly,  that  a  few  men  Avere  assembled  at  this  place,  and  that 


^  The  Carneian  festival  fell  in  the  Greeks,  appears  from  the  vai'ious  ex- 
Spartan  month  Carneius,  the  Athenian  planations  of  Pausanias  (iii.  xiii.  §  3) 
Metageitnion,  corresponding  nearly  to  and  others  (Schol.  Theocrit.  v.  83  ; 
cm•  August.  It  Λvas  held  in  honour  Phavorin.  ad  voc,  &c.). 
■  of  Apollo  Carneius,  a  deity  worshipped  ^  Vide  supra,  vi.  106,  note  ^,  and 
from  very  ancient  times  in  the  Pelo-  compare  infra,  ix.  7  ;  Thucyd.  iv.  5 ; 
ponnese,  especially  at  Amyclse.     MixUer  v.  54,  &c. 

(Orchom.  p.  327)  supposes  this  worship         '"  Vide  infra,  viii.  2(i.     The  Olympic 

to  have  been  brought  to  Amyclse  from  festival  was  celebrated  at  the  time  of 

Thebes  by  the  JE<^idie.     It  appears  cer-  the  first  full   moon  after  tlie   summer 

tainly   to    have   been    anteiior    to    the  solstice    (Bockh    ad   Pind.    01.    iii.    35). 

Dorian   conquest    (Dorians,   vol.    i.    pp.  It    therefore    ordinarily    preceded    the 

373-375,   E.  T.).     The   Spartan  festival  Spartan    Carneia,    filling   in  the  latter 

is  said  to  have  been  instituted  B.C.  67 ϋ  end   of  June  or  in  July.     The   Greeks 

(Athen.  xiv.  p.  635,  E.;  Euseb.  Chron.  would    be  very  unwilling   to    give   up. 

Can.  pars  i.  c.  33).     It  was  of  a  warlike  without  absolute  necessity,  their  attend- 

character,  like  the  Athenian  Boedromia.  ance  upon  the  great  games  "  connected 

For    further    particulars,    see    Smith's  with   so    many    purposes    of    pleasure. 

Diet,  of  Antiq.  sub  voc.  Kapve'ia.  business,  and  religion  "    (cf.  Thirlwall, 

That  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  vol.  i.  ch.  x.  pp.  390-393). 
word   Carneius   was   unknown    to    the 
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at  their  head  were  certain  LacedtX'monians,  under  Leonidas,  a 
descendant  of  Hercules.  Tlie  horseman  rode  up  to  the  camp, 
and  looked  about  him,  but  did  not  see  the  whole  army ;  for 
such  as  Avere  on  the  further  side  of  the  wall  ^  (which  had  been 
rebuilt'and  was  now  carefully  guarded)  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  behold  ;  but  he  observed  those  on  the  outside,  who  were  en- 
camped in  front  of  the  rampart.  It  chanced  that  at  this  time 
the  Lacediemonians  held  the  outer  guard,  and  were  seen  by  the 
spy,  some  of  them  engaged  in  gymnastic  exercises,  others  comb- 
ing their  long  hair.  At  this  the  spy  greatly  marvelled,  but  he 
counted  their  number,  and  when  he  had  taken  accurate  note  of 
everything,  he  rode  back  quietly  ;  for  no  one  pursued  after  him, 
nor  paid  any  heed  to  his  visit.  So  he  returned,  and  told  Xerxes 
all  that  he  had  seen. 

2U9.  Upon  this,  Xerxes,  who  had  no  means  of  surmising  the 
truth — namely,  that  the  Spartans  were  preparing  to  do  or  die 
manfully — but  thought  it  laughable  that  they  should  be  engaged 
in  such  employments,  sent  and  called  to  his  presence  Demaratus 
the  son  of  Ariston,  who  still  remained  with  the  army.  When 
he  appeared,  Xerxes  told  him  all  that  he  had  heard,  and  ques- 
tioned him  concerning  the  news,  since  he  was  anxious  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  such  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans. 
Then  Demaratus  said — 

"  I  spake  to  thee,  Ο  King !  concerning  these  men  long  since,^ 
when  we  had  but  just  begun  our  march  upon  Greece ;  thou, 
however,  didst  only  laugh  at  my  words,  when  I  told  thee  of  all 
this,  which  I  saw  would  come  to  pass.  Earnestly  do  I  struggle 
at  all  times  to  speak  truth  to  thee,  sire ;  and  now  listen  to  it  once 
more.  These  men  have  come  to  dispute  the  pass  with  us ;  and 
it  is  for  tliis  that  they  are  now  making  ready.  'Tis  their  custom, 
when  they  are  about  to  hazard  their  lives,  to  adorn  their  heads 
with  care.'^  Be  assured,  however,  that  if  thou  canst  subdue  the 
men  who  are  here  and  the  Lacedaimonians  who  remain  in 
Sparta,  there  is  no  other  nation  in  all  the  world  which  will  ven- 

'    The   wall   built   by   the    Phocians  Plutarch  (Lycurg.  c.  22),  and  by  Xeno- 

(Bupra,  ch.   17G),  ΛνΙιΐΛ   Colonel  Leake  phon  (Rep.  Lac.   xiii.  §  8),  if  we  adopt 

jjlacee  "  ;i  little  eastward  of  the  western  in  that  place  the  reading  κ^κτίνισμΐνφ. 

Balt-Hpring"    (Northern    Greece,    ii.    p.  The     same     military     coxcombry    was 

5ii).     See  the  Plan,  supra,  p.  L'JS.  shown    in    the    bright   polish    of    their 

'  Supra,  chs.  101-104.  armour  at  such  seasons,  in  the  garlands 

The  Sjjartan  custom  of  wearing  the  wherewith     on     entering    battle    they 

hair    long    hae    been    already    noticed  adorned  their  brows,  and  in  the  scarlet 

(«upra,  i.  82;.    The  particular  attention  dresses  which  they  wore  (Xen.  ut  supra; 

boftowed  on  its  adornment  in  times  of  Lilian,  V.  H.  vi.  G;  Etym.  Magn.  ad  voc. 

imininont  danger  ie    witnessed   to   by  is  <f>otvtKi5as  κατα^άναή. 
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ture  to  lift  a  hand  in  their  defence.  Thou  hast  now  to  deal  with 
the  first  kingdom  and  town  in  Greece,  and  with  the  bravest 
men." 

Then  Xerxes,  to  Avhom  what  Demaratus  said  seemed  alto- 
gether to  surpass  belief,  asked  further,  "  how  it  was  possible  for 
so  small  an  army  to  contend  with  his  ?  " 

"  Ο  king ! "  Demaratus  answered,  "  let  me  be  treated  as  a  liar, 
if  matters  fall  not  out  as  I  say." 

210.  But  Xerxes  was  not  persuaded  any  the  more.  Four 
whole  days  he  suffered  to  go  by,*  expecting  that  the  Greeks 
would  run  away.  When,  however,  he  found  on  the  fifth  that 
they  were  not  gone,  thinking  that  their  firm  stand  was  mere 
impudence  and  recklessness,  he  grew  wroth,  and  sent  against 
them  the  Modes  and  Cissians,  with  orders  to  take  them  alive 
and  bring  them  into  his  presence.  Then  the  Modes  rushed 
forward  and  charged  the  Greeks,  but  fell  in  vast  numbers  : 
others  however  took  the  places  of  the  slain,  and  would  not  be 
beaten  off,  though  they  suffered  terrible  losses.  In  this  way  it 
became  clear  to  all,  and  especially  to  the  King,  that  though  he 
had  plenty  of  combatants,  he  had  but  very  few  warriors.  The 
struggle,  however,  continued  during  the  whole  day. 

211.  Then  the  Modes,  having  met  so  rough  a  reception,  with- 
drew from  the  fight ;  and  their  place  was  taken  by  the  band  of 
Persians  under  Hydarnes,  whom  the  King  called  his  "  Immor- 
tals:"^ they,  it  was  thought,  would  soon  finish  the  business. 
But  when  they  joined  battle  with  the  Greeks,  'twas  with  no 
better  success  than  the  Median  detachment — things  went  much 
as  before — the  two  armies  fighting  in  a  narrow  space,  and  the 
barbarians  using  shorter  spears  than  the  Greeks,''  and  having 
no  advantage  from  their  numbers.  The  Lacedaemonians  fought 
in  a  way  worthy  of  note,  and  showed  themselves  far  more  skil- 
ful in  fight  than  their  adversaries,  often  turning  their  backs,  and 
making  as  though  they  were  all  flying  away,  on  which  the 
barbarians  would  rush  after  them  with  much  noise  and  shouting, 
when  the  Spartans  at  their  approach  would  wheel  round  and 
face  their  pursuers,  in  this  way  destroying  vast  numbers  of  the 

.  ■•  Diodorus  relates  (xi.  5)  that  Xerxes  and  only  began  the  attack   when  that 

made    peaceful    overtures    to    Leonidas  hope  failed  him. 

during   this  interval.       There  is,  how-  ^  Supra,  ch.  8:i. 

ever,  no  probability  in  his  stoiy;  and  it  ''  See  note  ^  on  ch.  Gl    of  this  book, 

is  difficult  to  account  for  the  long  delay  and  compare  v.  49.     Diodorus  ascribes 

which  occurred,  unless  we  may  suppose  the  success  of  the  Greeks  to  the  greater 

that  the  Persian  king  looked  at  first  to  size  of  then•  shields  (xi.  7). 
obtaining  the  co-operation  of  his  fleet, 
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enemy.  Some  Spartans  likewise  fell  in  these  encounters,  but 
only  a  very  few.'  At  last  the  Persians,  finding  that  all  their 
efforts  to  gain  the  pass  availed  nothing,  and  that,  whether  they 
attacked  by  divisions  or  in  any  other  way,  it  was  to  no  purpose, 
withdi'ew  to  their  own  quarters. 

212.  During  these  assaults,  it  is  said  that  Xerxes,  who  was 
watching  the  battle,  thrice  leaped  from  the  throne  on  which  he 
sate,''  in  terror  for  his  army. 

Next  day  the  combat  was  renewed,  but  witli  no  better  success 
on  the  part  of  the  barbarians.  The  Greeks  were  so  few  that 
the  barbarians  hoped  to  find  them  disabled,  by  reason  of  their 
wounds,  UOm  offering  any  further  resistance ;  and  so  they  once 
more  attacked  them.  But  the  Greeks  were  drawn  up  in  detach- 
ments according  to  their  cities,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
in  turns, — all  except  the  Phocians,  who  had  been  stationed  on 
the  mountain  to  guard  the  pathway.  So,  when  the  Persians 
found  no  difference  between  that  day  and  the  preceding,  they 
again  retired  to  their  quarters. 

213.  Now,  as  the  King  was  in  a  great  strait,  and  knew  not 
how  ho  should  deal  with  the  emergency,  Ephialtes,  the  son  of 
Em-ydemus,  a  man  of  Malis,  came  to  him  and  w^as  admitted  to  a 
conference.  Stirred  by  the  hope  of  receiving  a  rich  reward  at 
the  King's  hands,  he  had  come  to  tell  him  of  the  pathway  Avhich 
led  across  the  mountain  to  Thermopylae ;  by  wliich  disclosm'e  he 
brought  destruction  on  the  band  of  Greeks  who  had  there  with- 
stood the  barbarians.  This  Ephialtes  afterwards,  from  fear  of 
the  Lacedfemonians,  fled  into  Thessaly ;  and  dming  his  exile,  in 
an  assemljly  of  the  Amphictyons  held  at  Pylse,  a  price  was  set 
upon  his  head  by  the  Pylagorie.^  When  some  time  had  gone• 
by,  he  returned  from  exile,  and  went  to  Anticyra,  where  he  was 
slain  ])y  Atlicnades,  a  native  of  Traehis.  Athenades  did  not 
slay  liim  fin•  his  treachery,  but  for  another  reason,  which  I  shall 
mention  in  a  later  part  of  my  History :  ^^  yet  still  the  Lacedae- 
monians honoured  him  none  the  less.  Thus  then  did  Ephialtes 
pf.-rLsh  a  long  time  afterwards. 


■'  Diodorus  (1,  c.)  uses  the  same  ex-        >"  It  is  curious  that  Herodotus   has 

preesion  ολί-γων  ιταττωκότων.      Ctesias,  omitted  to  redeem  this  pledge.     Dahl- 

with  hie  usual  disregard  of  truth,  says  mann  sees  in  the  circumstance  a  proof 

"two  or  three  "  ίΚχο.  Pers.  §  2:i).  that  "the  work  was  broken  off  in  the 

"  Comjinre  iii.  1.')"),    where  the  same  midst  of  its  compilation  by  the  pressure 

eign  of  excited  feeling  is  mentioned.  of    external     circumstances"    (Life    of 

*  Concfcming  tlie  I'ylagoroe,  see  note  "  Herod,   p.  34,    E.   T.).     See  lutroduct. 

to  ch.  200  of  thiB  book.  Essay,  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  28. 
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214.  Besides  this  there  is  another  story  told,'  wliicli  I  do  not 
at  all  believe — to  wit,  that  Onetas  the  son  of  Phanap^oras,  a 
nati\'e  of  Carystus,  and  Corydallus,  a  man  of  Anticyra,  were  tlio 
persons  who  spoke  on  this  matter  to  the  king,  and  took  iha 
Persians  across  the  mountain.  One  may  guess  which  storv  is 
true,  from  the  fact  that  the  deputies  of  the  Greeks,  the  Pyla- 
gorae,  who  must  have  had  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  did  not  offer  the  reward  for  the  heads  of  Onetas  and 
Corydallus,  but  for  that  of  Epliialtes  of  Trachis ;  and  again  from 
the  flight  of  Epliialtes,  which  we  know  to  have  been  on  tliis 
account.  Onetas,  I  allow,  altliough  he  was  not  a  Mahan,^  might 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  path,  if  he  had  lived  much  in 
that  part  of  the  country ;  but  as  Ephialtes  Avas  the  person  who 
actually  led  the  Persians  round  the  mountain  by  the  pathway, 
I  leave  liis  name  on  record  as  that  of  the  man  who  did  the 
deed.^ 

215.  Great  was  the  joy  of  Xerxes  on  this  occasion  ;  and  as  he 
approved  highly  of  the  enterprise  which  Ephialtes  undertook 
to  accomplish,  he  forthwith  sent  upon  the  errand  Hydarnes,  and 
the  Persians  under  him.*  The  troops  left  the  camp  about  the 
time  of  the  lighting  of  the  lamps.^  The  pathway  along  which 
they  went  was  first  discovered  by  the  Malians  of  these  parts,  Avho 
soon  afterwards  led  the  Thessalians  by  it  to  attack  the  Phocians, 
at  the  time  when  the  Phocians  fortified  the  pass  with  a  wall,'' 
and  so  put  themselves  under  covert  from  danger.  And  ever 
since,  the  path  has  always  been  jDut  to  an  ill  use  by  the 
Malians. 

1  Thirlwall  remarks  that  "many  15;  and  the  Ύραχίνιό^  ns  of  Diodonis, 
tongues  "    would   have    been    likely   to     xi.  8). 

reveal  the  secret   (Hist,    of  Greece,  ii.  *  The    10,000    Immortals,    a   better 

p.  286).     Certainly  the  discredit  of  the  number   for   a   night    march   than   the 

betrayal  was  shared   by  a  considerable  20,000    soldiers    of   Diodorus    (1.  s.  c.;, 

number  of  persons.     Besides  the  three  or   the   40,000    of  Ctesias   (Exc.   Pers. 

here    mentioned,    Ctesias    tells    us    of  §  24). 

Calliades    and   Timaphernes,    two    Tra-  *  This  mode    of  marking   the    early 

chinians  apparently  of  high  rank,  who  portion  of  the  night  is  not  uncommon 

had    joined    Xerxes    with    a    body    of  in  Greek  authors.     Traces  of  it  will  be 

troops    from    Trachis,     and    whom    he  found    in    Philostratus    fVit.    Apollon. 

makes  the  actual  conductors  of  the  Per-  Tyan.   vii.  15),    Diodorus   Siculus   (xix. 

sian  army  across   the    mountain    (Exc.  31),    Athenajus    (xv.    p.    702,  B.\    and 

Pers.  §  24).  others.     The  practice  of  distinguishing 

2  Carystus  was  in  Euboea,  on  the  different  periods  of  the  day  and  night 
south  coast  ^supra,  vi.  99,  note  ^j.  An-  by  the  human  occupations  of  the  hour, 
ticyra,  the  city  of  Corydallus,  was  a  appears  likewise  in  the  expressions  irtp] 
Malian  town  (supra,  ch.  198).  π\•ηθουσαν  ayopav  (supra,  iv.  181 1,  βου- 

^  The  Greeks  generally  seem  to  have     λυτιί^'δί   (Horn.    11.    χλ-ϊ.   779),  and  the 
acquiesced  in  this  judgment  (cf.  Strab.     like, 
i.  p.  15  ;  Pausan.  i.  iv.  §  2;  Polya3n.  vii.         ^  Supra,  ch.  176. 
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216.  The  course  which  it  takes  is  the  following: — Beginning 
at  the  Asopiis,  where  that  stream  flows  through  the  cleft  in  the 
hills,"  it  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  (which  is  called, 
like  the  pathway  over  it,  Anopaea),^  and  ends  at  the  city  of 
Alpcnus — the  first  Locrian  town  as  you  come  from  Malis — by 
the  stone  called  jMelampygus  and  the  seats  of  the  Cercopians.^ 
Here  it  is  as  narrow  as  at  any  other  point. 

217.  The  Persians  took  this  path,  and,  crossing  the  Asopus,'*^ 
continued  their  march  through  the  whole  of  the  night,  having 
the  mountains  of  Qita  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their  lelt 
those  of  Trachis.^  At  dawn  of  day  they  found  themselves  close 
to  the  summit.  Now  the  hill  Avas  guarded,  as  I  have  already 
said,-  by  a  thousand  Phocian  men-at-arms,  who  Avere  placed 
there  to  defend  the  pathway,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure 
their  ovni  country.  They  had  been  given  the  guard  of  the 
mountain  path,  while  the  other  Greeks  defended  the  pass  below, 
because  they  had  volunteered  for  the  service,  and  had  pledged 
themselves  to  Leonidas  to  maintain  the  post. 

218.  The  ascent  of  the  Persians  became  known  to  the  Pho- 


"  Supra,  ch.  199, 

"  Strabo  (ix.  p.  621),  Livy  (xxxvi. 
15),  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  7,  end),  call 
the  mountain  Callidromus,  which  seems 
to  have  been  properly  the  name  of  one 
of  its  heights  (Liv.  xxxvi.  16,  ad  fin.). 
Appian  makes  '  Atrapus  '  —  the  word 
commonly  used  in  Greek  for  pathway 
— the  proper  name  of  this  particular 
path  (De  Bell.  Syr.  p.  158).  No  writer 
but  Herodotus  has  preserved  the  term 
'  Anopica.'  The  mountain  is  now  called 
Saromata  (Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
u.  p.  S). 

"  The  Cercopians  in  the  legend  of 
Hercules  are  humorous  thieves,  who 
alternately  amuse  and  annoy  him.  They 
are  sometimes  introduced  into  his 
Asiatic  adventures  (Diod,  Sic.  iv.  lil  ; 
Apollod.  Π.  vi.  §  :i,  &c.),  but  belong 
more  properly  to  this  locality,  with 
which  the  name  of  Hercules  is  so  pecu- 
liarly associated  (supra,  ch.  17'ί,  note'; 
and  compare  Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  i. 
p.  437,  E.  T.).  The  tale,  whereto  allu- 
eion  is  here  made,  and  from  which 
Hercules  derived  the  epithet  of  Melam- 
pygUH,  is  thus  tohl  by  K.  O.  Miiller: 

"  Hc-rculee,  annoyed  at  the  insults 
offered  to  him  by  the  Cercopians,  binds 
two  of  them  to  a  pole  in  the  manner 
repreeentc-d  on  the  biw-relicf  of  Selinus, 
imd  marcheB  off  with  his  prize.    Happily 


for  the  offenders,  the  hinder  parts  of 
Hercules  had  become  tanned  by  con- 
tinued labours  and  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  which  reminded  them  of 
an  old  prophecy,  warning  them  to 
beware  of  a  person  of  this  complexion, 
and  the  coincidence  caused  them  to 
burst  out  into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter.  This  surprised  Hercules,  who 
incjuired  the  reason,  and  was  himself  so 
diverted  by  it,  that  he  set  both  his 
prisoners  at  liberty "  (Dorians,  vol.  i, 
p.  464 j. 

"*  It  is  to  be  supposed,  that  at  the 
close  of  each  day  the  Persian  troops 
engaged  fell  back  tipon  the  great  camp 
at  Trachis.  Hydarues  would  thus  have 
to  cross  the  Asopus,  on  beginning  his 
march  over  the  mountain. 

'  These  words  furnish  a  difficulty, 
which  Colonel  Leake  h;is  done  a  good 
deal  to  remove,  by  observing  that  the 
heights  above  the  Trachiuian  precipices  \ 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus  may  at 
this  time  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Qitajans,  while  Mount  Callidromus 
(^Anopfca)  may  have  belonged  to 
Trachis  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p. 
55 J.  Thus  the  range  between  the  gorge 
of  the  Asopus  and  Thermopylso  will  be 
the  "  Trachinian  mountains"  of  this 
passage.  ί 

2  Supra,  ch.  212.  * 
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cians  in  the  following  manner  : — During  all  the  time  that  they 
were  making  their  way  np,  the  Crreeks  remained  nnconscious  of 
it,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  mountain  was  covered  with  groΛ'es  of 
oak ;  but  it  happened  that  the  air  was  very  still,  and  the  leaves 
which  the  Persians  sthred  witli  their  feet  made,^  as  it  was 
likely  they  ΛνοηΗ,  a  loud  rustling,  whereupon  the  Pliocians 
jumped  up  and  flew  to  seize  their  arms.  In  a  moment  the  bar- 
barians came  in  sight,  and,  perceiving  men  arming  themselves, 
were  greatly  amazed ;  for  they  had  fallen  in  with  an  enemy 
when  they  expected  no  opposition.  Hydarnes,  alarmed  at  the 
sight,  and  fearing  lest  the  Pliocians  might  be  Lacedaemonians, 
inquired  of  Ephialtes  to  what  nation  these  troops  belonged. 
Ephialtes  told  him  the  exact  truth,  whereupon  he  arrayed  his 
Persians  for  battle.  The  Phocians,  galled  by  the  shoAvers  of 
arrows  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  imagining  themselves 
the  special  object  of  the  Persian  attack,  fled  hastily  to  the  crest 
of  the  mountain,*  and  there  made  ready  to  meet  death  ;  but 
while  their  mistake  continued,  the  Persians,  with  Ephialtes  and 
Hydarnes,  not  thinking  it  worth  their  while  to  delay  on  account 
of  Phocians,  passed  on  and  descended  the  mountain  with  all 
possible  speed. 

219.  The  Greeks  at  Thermopylae  received  the  first  warning  of 
the  destruction  which  the  dawn  would  bring  on  them  from  the 
seer  Megistias,^  who  read  their  fate  in  the  victims  as  he  was 
sacrificing.  After  this  deserters  came  in,^  and  brought  the 
news  that  the  Persians  were  marching  round  by  the  hUls  :  it  was 
still  night ''  when  these  men  arrived.  Last  of  all,  the  scouts 
came  running  down  from  the  heights,  and  brought  in  the  same 
accounts,  when  the  day  was  just  beginning  to  break.  Then  the 
Greeks  held  a  council  to  consider  what  they  should  do,  and  here 
opinions  were  divided :  some  were  strong  against  quitting  their 

'  Colonel  Leake  remarks,   that  "the  advantage  of  a  thick  fog  to  conceal  his 

stillness  of  the  dawn,  which  saved  the  approach,  and   surprised  the  Pliocians, 

Phocians  from  being  surprised,  is  very  who,  ho\vever,  made  a  brave  resistance, 

characteristic  of  the  climate  of  Greece  and    when    forced   to   yield,    fell    back 

I    in  the  season  when  the  occurrence  took  upon  the  Greeks  in  the  pass,   who  were 

'    place,  and,  like  many  other  trifling  cir-  enabled  to  save  themselves  by  a  hasty 

I    cumstances  occurring  in  the  history  of  embarkation.      (See    the    narrative    in 

I    the  Persian  invasion,  is  an  interesting  Pausanias,  x.  22.) 

proof  of  the  accuracy  and   veracity  of  ^  Infra,  chs.  221  and  228. 

the  historian  "  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  ^  Tj'rastiadas,  an  iEolian  Greek  from 

p.  55).  Cyme,  is'  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  the 

*  The  same  post  was  again  entrusted  person  who  brought  the  news  (xi.  8,  ad 

to  the  Phocians,  at  the  time  of  the  great  fin.). 

Gallic    invasion,    and   with    nearly   the  '  About    midnight    (περί    ^eVos    νΰ- 

same  result.     The  Gallic  general  took  ktos),  according  to  Diodorus  (xi.  Q). 

L   2 
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jiost,  while  others  contended  to  the  contrary.  So  when  the 
council  had  broken  up,  part  of  the  troops  departed  and  went 
theii'  ways  homeward  to  tlieir  several  states ;  part  however  re- 
solved to  remain,  and  to  stand  by  Leonidas  to  the  last. 

220.  It  is  said  that  Leonidas  himself  sent  away  the  troops  who 
departed,^  because  he  tendered  their  safety,  but  thought  it 
unseemly  that  either  he  or  his  Spartans  should  quit  the  post 
which  they  had  been  especially  sent  to  guard.  For  my  own 
part,  I  incline  to  thiidv  that  Leonidas  gave  the  order,  because 
he  perceived  the  allies  to  be  out  of  heart  and  unwilling  to 
encounter  the  danger  to  which  his  own  mind  was  made  up.  He 
therefore  commanded  them  to  retreat,  but  said  that  he  himself 
could  not  draw  back  with  honour  ;  knowing  that,  if  he  stayed, 
glory  awaited  him,  and  that  Sparta  in  that  case  would  not  lose 
her  prosperity.  For  Λvhen  the  Spartans,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war,  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  concerning  it,  the  answer 
which  they  received  from  the  Pythoness  was,  "  that  either 
Sparta  must  be  overthrown  by  the  barbarians,  or  one  of  her 
kings  must  perish."  ^  The  prophecy  was  delivered  in  hexameter 
verse,  and  ran  thus  : — 

"  0  ye  men  who  dwell  in  the  streets  of  broad  Lacedajmon  ! 

Either  your  glorious  ϊολαπι  shall  be  sacked  by  the  children  of  Perseus, 

Or,  in  exchange,  must  all  through  the  whole  Laconiau  country 

Moiu-n  for  the  loss  of  a  king,  descendant  of  great  Heracles. 

He  cannot  be  withstood  by  the  courage  of  bulls  nor  of  lions, 

Strive  as  they  may;  he  is  mighty  as  Jove ;  there  is  nought  that  shall  stay  him, 

Till  he  have  got  for  his  prey  your  king,  or  your  glorious  city." 

The  remembrance  of  this  answer,  I  think,  and  the  wish  to  secure 
the  whole  gloiy  for  the  Spartans,  caused  Leonidas  to  send  the 
allies  away.  This  is  more  likely  than  that  they  quarrelled  with 
him,  and  took  their  departure  in  such  unruly  fashion. 

22 L  To  me  it  seems  no  small  argument  in  favour  of  this  view, 
that  the  seer  also  who  accompanied  the  army,  Megistias,  the 
Acarnanian,' — said  to  have  been  of  the  blood  of  Melampus,^  and 

*  So  Diodorus  (1.  c.)  and  Justin  (ii.  the  mythic  Carnus,  from  whom  some 
1 1 ).  supposed  the  Carnean  festival  to  have 

•  A  similar  declaration  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  (Pausan.  iii.  xiii.  §  3; 
been  made  by  the  oracle  in  respect  of  cf.  Schol.  Theocrit.  v.  83,  and  see 
Codrue  (eupra,  v.  70,  note  'j.  The  idea,  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.  310,  note  ™). 
which  wae  akin  to  that  of  the  special  ^  Melampus  was  placed  in  the  genera- 
efficacy  of  human  sacrifices,  is  found  tion  before  the  Trojan  war.  He  married 
alMo  among  the  Italic  nations,  as  in  the  Pero,  the  sister  of  Nestor  and  daughter 
well-known  dcvotio  of  the  Romans.  of  Neleus.     His  mythic  history  Λνϋΐ  be 

>   The  celebrity   of    the    Acarnauian  found   in  Horn.   Od.    xi.    287-297,    xv. 

eeernhiw  been  already  mentioned ''supra,  226-242;    ApoUod.  i.   ix.   §   12,    ii.  ii. 

i.  β2,    note '').      To  the  historical  cha-  §  2  ;  Pausan.  ii.  xviii.  §  4 ;  Pherecyd. 

racUsni  there  enumerated  we  may  add  Fr.  24  and  75.     Vide  supra,  ii.  49. 
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the  same  λυΙιο  was  led  by  the  appearance  of  the  victims  to  warn 
the  Greeks  of  the  danger  whicli  threatened  them, —  received 
orders  to  retire  (as  it  is  certain  lie  did)  from  Leonidas,  that  he 
might  escape  the  coming  destruction.  Megistias,  however, 
though  bidden  to  depart,  refused,  and  stayed  with  the  army  ; 
but  ho  had  an  only  son  present  with  the  expedition,  whom  he 
now  sent  away. 

222.  So  the  allies,  when  Leonidas  ordered  them  to  retire, 
obeyed  him  and  forthwith  departed.  Only  the  Thespians  and 
the  Thebans  ^  remained  with  the  Spartans ;  and  of  these  the 
Thebans  were  kept  back  by  Leonidas  as  hostages,  very  much 
against  their  λυΙΠ.  The  Thespians,  on  the  contrary,  stayed 
entirely  of  their  own  accord,*  refusing  to  retreat,  and  declaring 
that  they  would  not  forsake  Leonidas  and  his  followers.  So  they 
abode  with  the  Spartans,  and  died  with  them.  Their  leader 
was  Demophilus,  the  son  of  Diadromes. 

223.  At  sunrise  Xerxes  made  libations,  after  which  he  waited 
until  the  time  when  the  forum  is  wont  to  fill,  and  then  began 
his  advance.  Ephialtes  had  instructed  him  thus,  as  the  descent 
of  the  mountain  is  much  quicker,  and  the  distance  much  shorter, 
than  the  way  round  the  hills,  and  the  ascent.^  So  the  barba- 
rians under  Xerxes  began  to  draw  nigh ;  and  the  Greeks  under 
Leonidas,  as  they  now  went  forth  determined  to  die,  advanced 
much  further  than  on  previous  days,  until  they  reached  the 
more  open  portion  of  the  pass.     Hitherto  they  had  held  their 


^  Pausanias  relates  a  tradition  that  excited  to  it  in  some  degree  by  the  hope 
the  80  MycenEeans  (supra,  ch.  202j  chose  of  becoming,  if  the  Greek  cause  piOS- 
to  remain,  and  thus  incurred  the  bitter  pered,  the  head  of  the  BoDotian  con- 
hostility  of  Argos  (ii.  xvi.  §  4  ;  x.  xx.  federacy.  There  was  always  a  jealousy 
§  2,  end).  Neither  he  nor  Diodorus  between  Thebes  and  Thespise,  which 
mentions  the  presence  of  the  Thebans,  broke  out  strongly  upon  occasions  (see 
which,  however,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  Thucyd.  iv.  133,  vi.  95  ;  Xen.  Hell.  vi. 
has    been    strongly    argued    that  these  iii.  §  1,  &c.). 

last  must  have  remained  of  their  own         ^  Colonel  Leake  says  (N.  G.  ii.  p.  54) 

accord  (Plutarch,  ii.  p.  865  ;  Thirl  wall,  that  "the  descent  was  not   much  less 

ii.  p.  287),   since   Leonidas  would  have  than   the  ascent  in  actual   distance  ;" 

had  neither  motive  nor  means  to  detain  only  as  the  ground  was  better,  and  the 

them.      Thirlwall   thinks    "their   first  march  performed  by  daylight,  the  time 

choice  was  on  the  side  of  honour,  their  spent    was    shorter.       But    Herodotus 

last    on    that    of    prudence."      Perhaps  asserts    that    "  the    distance    vas    much 

their  first  choice  was  intended  to  lull  shorter."     This  it  becomes  if  the  route 

suspicion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  by  Ai  Tunni  be  taken  as  the  track  of 

them   that   special   claim   to  a   recom-  Hj'darnes,    instead    of    the    more   cir- 

pence  which  deserters   in   the  hour  of  cuitous  one  which  Colonel  Leake  prefers 

battle  are  considered   to   possess  (vide  (p.  :19).    He  remarks  that  the  circuitous 

supra,  vi.  25).  route  is  in  fact  the  quickest.    No  doubt 

■*  This  conduct  of  the   Thespians  is  it  is  to  (isrcnd;\>\it  to  (/«'.yawns  a  dif- 

very  remarkable.     They  were   perhaps  ferent  matter,  as  all  travellers  know. 
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station  within  the  wall,''  and  from  this  had  ^one  forth  to  fight 
at  the  pohit  where  the  pass  was  the  narrowest.  Now  they 
joined  battle  beyond  the  defile,  and  carried  slaughter  among  the 
barbarians,  who  fell  in  heaps.  Behind  them  the  captains  of  the 
squadrons,  armed  with  wliips,  urged  their  men  forward  with 
continual  blows.'  j\rany  were  thrust  into  the  sea,  and  there 
perished  ;  a  still  greater  number  were  trampled  to  death  by 
their  own  soldiers ;  no  one  heeded  the  djang.  For  the  Greeks, 
reckless  of  their  own  safety  and  desperate,  since  they  knew  that, 
as  the  mountain  had  been  crossed,  their  destruction  was  nigh  at 
hand,  exerted  themselves  with  the  most  furious  valoiu*  against 
the  barbarians. 

224.  By  this  time  the  spears  of  the  greater  number  were  all 
shivered,  and  mth  their  swords  they  hewed  doAvn  the  ranks  of 
the  Persians ;  and  here,  as  they  strove,  Leonidas  fell  fighting 
bravely,  together  with  many  other  famous  Spartans,  whose 
names  I  have  taken  care  to  learn  on  account  of  their  great 
worthiness,  as  indeed  I  have  those  of  all  the  three  hundred.^ 
There  fell  too  at  the  same  time  very  many  famous  Persians : 
among  them,  tAvo  sons  of  Darius,  Abrocomes  and  Hyperanthes,^ 
his  cliildren  by  Phratagune,  the  daughter  of  Artanes.  Artanes 
was  brother  of  King  Darius,  being  a  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  son 
of  Arsames ;  and  when  he  gave  his  daughter  to  the  King,  he 
made  him  heir  likewise  of  all  his  substance;  for  she  was  his  only 
child. 

225.  Tlius  two  brothers  of  Xerxes  here  fought  and  fell.  And 
n(;w  there  arose  a  fierce  struggle  between  the  Persians  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  over  the  body  of  Leonidas,  in  which  the  Greeks 
four  times  diOve  back  the  enemy,  and  at  last  by  their  great 
bravery  succeeded  in  bearing  off  the  body.  This  combat  was 
scarcely  ended  when  the  Persians  Anth  Ephialtes  approached ; 
and  the  Greeks,  informed  that  they  drew  nigh,  made  a  change 

*  The  exact  position  of  this  wall  is  supra,  ch.  22,  note  ^.  Aristotle  perhaps 
difiBcult  to  fix.  No  traces  of  it  are  to  refers  to  it  (Eth.  iii.  viii.  §  5). 
be  found.  Colonel  Leake  suggests  that  ^  These  names  were  all  inscribed  on 
it  "  wa«  built  a  little  eastward  of  the  a  pillar  at  Sparta,  which  remained  stand- 
western  salt-spring,  so  that  the  current  iuginthetimeof  Pausanias  'in.  xiv.  §  1). 
from  this  spring  may  have  flowed  along  '•>  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
the  exterior  side  of  the  wall  "  (ii.  p.  .52).  sons  of  Darius  really  bore  names  so 
But  in  that  case  the  narrow  part  of  the  thoroughly  Gree/c  as  these.  We  must 
panH  would  have  been  entirely  υ-tthin  the  eitlier  suppose  them  to  be  the  Greek 
'^'i"'•  equivalents  of  the    Persian    names,   or 

'  CteHiaj»  relates  the  same  of  one  of  Persian  names  distorted   into  a  Greek 

the  earlier  combats  CExc.  Pers.  §  23).  fonn.     Compare  Zopyrus  f  supra,  vol.  iii. 

Concerning    the    practice    itself,    vide  p.  455). 
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in  the  manner  of  their  fighting.  Drawing  back  into  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  pass,  and  retreating  even  behind  the  cross  wall, 
tliey  posted  themselves  upon  a  hillock,  where  they  stood  all 
drawn  up  together  in  one  close  body,  except  only  the  Thebans. 
The  liillock  whereof  I  speak  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits,'" 
where  the  stone  lion  stands  which  was  set  up  in  honour  of  Leo- 
nidas.^  Here  they  defended  themselves  to  the  last,  such  as  still 
had  swords  using  them,  and  the  others  resisting  with  their  hands 
and  teeth ;  till  the  barbarians,  who  in  part  had  pulled  do\vn  the 
wall  and  attacked  them  in  front,  in  part  had  gone  round  and 
now  encircled  them  upon  every  side,  overwhelmed  and  buried 
the  remnant  which  was  left  beneath  showers  of  missile  weapons.^ 

226.  Thus  nobly  did  the  whole  body  of  Lacedaemonians  and 
Thespians  behave ;  but  nevertheless  one  man  is  said  to  have 
distinguished  himseK  above  all  the  rest,  to  wit,  Dieneees  the 
Spartan.  A  speech  which  he  made  before  the  Greeks  engaged 
the  Modes,  remains  on  record.  One  of  the  Trachinians  ^  told 
him,  "  Such  was  the  number  of  the  barbarians,  that  when  they 
shot  forth  their  arrows  the  sun  would  be  darkened  by  their 
multitude."  Dieneees,  not  at  all  frightened  at  these  words,  but 
making  light  of  the  Median  numbers,  answered,  "  Our  Trachi- 
nian  friend  brings  us  excellent  tidings.  If  the  Medes  darken  the 
sun,  we  shall  have  our  fight  in  the  shade."  Other  sayings  too 
of  a  like  nature  are  reported  to  have  been  left  on  record  by  this 
same  person. 

227.  Next  to  liim  two  brothers,  Lacedaemonians,  are  reputed 
to  have  made  themselves  conspicuous :  they  were  named  Alpheus 
and  Maro,  and  were  the  sons  of  Orsiphantus.     There  Avas  also  a 

^^  There  are  two  hillocks  in  the  nar-  The  monument  seems  to  have  been 

row  portion  of  the  pass,   both  natural,  standing  at    least    as  late   as  the   time 

On  one,  the  eastern,  stands  the  modei-n  of  Tiberius  (see   the   epigram  of    Bas- 

Turkish     Derveni,     or      custom-house,  sus   to  which   Larcher  refers,    note   ad 

Colonel  Leake  regards  the  other,  which  loc). 

is  neai-er  the  Phocian  wall,  and  in  the  ^  The  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  last 

very   narrowest   neck   of  the    pass,    as  struggle  afterwards  current  give  addi- 

more   pi-obably   the    scene  of  the    last  tional  value  to  the  moderate  description 

struggle,  and  therefore  the  site  of  the  of  Herodotus.     See  Diodorus  (iv.   10), 

monument  (N.  G.  vol.  ii.  p.  52).  where   the   Greeks   attack  the  Persian 

^  The  well-known  lines  ascribed  to  camp,  penetrate  to  the  royal  tent,  and 
Simonides  are  undoubtedly  an  epigraph  are  within  a  little  of  killing  the  king, 
intended  for  this  monument,  but  it  is  Compare  Justin  (ii.  1 1 :,  and  Aristides 
not  certain  that  they  were  ever  in-  of  Miletus  (Fr.  21),  who  said  that  Leo- 
scribed  uponit.  They  show  the  lion  to  nidas  snatched  the  diadem  from  Xerxes' 
have  been  an  allusion  to  the  hero's  name.  head. 
Θηρώι/  μίν  κάρτιστο?  iyio,  θνατων  S'  6v  έγώ  viy  ^  Compare  Cicero  (Tusc.  Disp.  i.  42), 

φρουρώ,  τωδε  τάφω  ^aiuui  ΐμβφαώς .    _  ^  who,  howevcr,  ascribes  the  words  to  a 

'Αλλ'  el  μη  θνμόν  ye  Xeav  ίμον,  ώς  δΐ'ομ'  Λχ^ν,      Persian 
Ούκ  άν  iyta  τύμβιο  τώ&'  ίπέθηκα  πόθαϊ. 

(Fr.  xxxii.  Gaisf.) 
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Thespian  who  gained  greater  glory  tlian  any  of  his  country- 
men :  he  was  a  man  called  Dithyrambus,  the  son  of  Har- 
matidas. 

228,  The  slain  ANore  buried  where  they  fell ;  and  in  their 
honour,  nor  less  in  honom-  of  those  who  died  before  Leonidas 
sent  the  allies  away,  an  inscription  was  set  up,  which  said, — 

"  Here  did  four  thousand  men  from  Pelops'  land^ 
Against  three  hundred  myriads  bravely  stand." 

This  was  in  lionour  of  all.  Another  was  for  the  Spartans 
alone : — 

"  Go,  stranger,  and  to  Lacedsemon  tell 
That  here,  obeying  her  behests,  we  fell."  ^ 

This  was  for  the  Lacedaemonians.    The  seer  had  the  following : — 

"  The  gi-eat  Megistias'  tomb  you  here  may  view. 

Whom  slew  the  Medes,  fresh  from  Spereheius'  fords. 
AVell  the  wise  seer  the  coming  death  foreknew. 
Yet  scorned  he  to  forsake  his  Spartan  lords." 

These  inscriptions,  and  the  pillars  likewise,  were  all  set  up  by 
the  Amphictyons,  except  that  in  honour  of  Megistias,  which  was 
inscribed  to  him  (on  account  of  their  sworn  friendship)  by 
iSinionides,  the  son  of  Leoprepes.•" 

229.  Two  of  the  three  hundred,  it  is  said,  Aristodemus  and 
Eurytus,  having  been  attacked  by  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  had 
received  orders  from  Leonidas  to  quit  the  camp ;  and  both  lay 
at  Alpeui  in  the  worst  stage  of  the  malady.  These  tAVO  men 
might,  had  they  been  so  minded,  have  agreed  together  to  return 


*  Herodotus  seems  to  have   miscou-  ^  This   famous   inscription    is.  given 

ceived  this  inscription.     He  regarded  it  with  some  little  difference  by  Lycurgus 

ae  an  epitaph  upon  the  Greeks  slain  at  (in  Leocr.  §  28,  p.    393),  Diodorus  (xi. 

Thermopylic.     Hence  he  sets  the  num-  33),  and  Strabo  (ix.  p.  U'J2).    The  second 

ber  of  the  «lain  at  4000  (infra,  viii.  25).  line,    according   to   these    authors,    ran 

But  it  plainly  appears  from  the  wording  thus — 

to  have  been  an  inscription  set  up  in  κΐCμeθa  τοΓ?  κείνων  π^ιθόμΐΐΌΐ  ΐΌμί/xois. 

honour  of  the  I'cloponncsians  only,  and  It  is  tliis  version  which  Cicero  has  trans- 

to  have  referred  to  all  kL•  fought,  not  kted  in  the  Tusciilans  (i.  42;:— 

merely   to  those    who    fell.      We    may  ••  i)ic,  Iwspcs,  Sparne  nos  te  liic  vUlissejacentes, 

derive    from    it    a    confirmation   of   the  l>uni  Sanctis  patria;  letjibu^  obswiuimur." 

statement  made  both  by  Diodorus  (xi.  ο  Simouides  was  the  poet  laureate  of 

4;  and  Isocrates  fin  two  places,  Paneg.  the  time.     All  three  inscriptions  are  ae- 

p.  223,  and  Archid.  p.  78,  ed.  Anger.),  cribed  to  him  by  other  writers  (see  Schol. 

tliat    a    body    of    Lacedicmonians    ac-  ad  Aristid.  ii.  p.  380,  ^nd  compare  Cic. 

compiinied  the  300  Spaitans.   The  Pelo-  Tusc.  1.  s.  c).     He  appears  also  to  have 

ponnesiane  in  Herodotus's  list  amount  written  one  of  his  lyric  pieces  on  the 

only  to  3100.     Add  to  these  the  Lace-  same  subject  (see  Diod.  xi.  11).    "  Simo- 

djiinou'iiins — 700  according  to  Isocrates,  nides,  the  son  of  Leoprepes,"  is  iduu- 

10(10   according  to   Diodorus— and   we  tical  with  the   "  Simonides  the   Cean" 

have  a  total  in  either  case  entitled  to  be  of  Book  v.  ch.  102  (see  Schol.  ad  Arist, 

(tpokc-n  of  Ά»  40(10.     The  Helots  would  Vesp,    1402).      On    his   inscriptions   at 

of  courKO  be  omitted.  Platioa,  see  below,  ix.  80,  note  \ 
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alivo  to  Sparta ;  or  if  they  did  not  like  to  return,  they  nii;^lit 
have  gone  both  to  the  field  and  fallen  witli  their  conntrynien. 
But  at  this  time,  when  either  way  was  open  to  them,  unhappily 
they  could  not  agree,  but  took  contrary  courses.  Eurytus  no 
sooner  heard  that  the  Persians  had  come  round  the  mountain 
than  straightway  he  called  for  liis  armour,  and  having  buckled 
it  on,  bade  his  Helot  ^  lead  him  to  the  place  where  his  friends 
were  fighting.  The  Helot  did  so,  and  then  turned  and  fled ; 
but  Eurytus  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  battle,  and  so  perished. 
Aristodemus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  faint  of  heart,  and  remained 
at  Alpeni.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  Aristodemus  only  had  been 
sick  and  returned,  or  if  both  had  come  back  together,  the  Spartans 
would  have  been  content  and  felt  no  anger ;  but  when  there 
were  two  men  with  the  very  same  excuse,  and  one  of  them  was 
chary  of  his  life,  while  the  other  freely  gave  it,  they  could  not 
but  be  very  wroth  with  the  former. 

230.  This  is  the  account  which  some  give  of  the  escape  of 
Aristodemus.  Others  say,  that  he,  with  another,  had  been  sent 
on  a  message  from  the  army,  and,  having  it  in  his  power  to 
return  in  time  for  the  battle,  purposely  loitered  on  the  road,  and 
so  survived  his  comrades ;  while  his  fellow-messenger  came  back 
in  time,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 

231.  When  Aristodemus  returned  to  Lacedaemon,  reproach 
and  disgrace  awaited  him;  disgrace,  inasmuch  as  no  Spartan 
would  give  him  a  light  to  kindle  his  fire,  or  so  much  as  address 
a  word  to  him  ;  ^  and  reproach,  since  all  spoke  of  him  as  "  the 
craven."  However  he  wiped  away  all  his  shame  afterwards  at 
the  battle  of  Plataea.^ 

232.  Another  of  the  three  hundred  is  likewise  said  to  have 
survived  the  battle,  a  man  named  Pantites,  whom  Leonidas  had 
sent  on  an  embassy  into  Thessaly.  He,  they  say,  on  his  return 
to  Sparta,  found  himself  in  such  disesteem  that  he  hanged 
himself. 

233.  The  Thebans  under  the  command  of  Leontiades  remained 


7  By  the  expression  ''his  Helot,"  we  mV  «ίο-δβ-χεσβαι,  μ.ήτΐ  προσφωΐ'^ΐι,  τι^ά, 

are   to  understand  the  special   servant  >^J^^~^^  ,το^Γσβαί,  μ-ητ^  χ4ρνφα<:  νέμ^ιν.- 
{θ€ράπων),    whose   business    it    was    to  UCU.  Tyr.  238-240. 

attend    constantly   upon    the    Spartan  Ατιμία  at  Sparta  had  not  the  definite 

warrior  (Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  3G).  character  which  it  bore  at  Athens,  but 

Besides  the  θιράπων,  each  Spartan  seems  depended   for  its  degree  upon  the  vote 

to  have  been  followed  to  the  field  by  of   the    people    on   the    occa-sion.     The 

six  other  Helots  (infra,  viii.  25,  note  '■*,  Spartans  who  sui-rendered  in  Sphacteria 

and  eomi^are  ix.  10,  and  28).  were    punished    far    more  lightly    than 

^  Compare   the  form  of  outlawry  in  Ai-istodemus  ( Thucyd.  v.  34). 
Sophocles: —  9  Vide  infra,  ix.  71. 
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with  the  Greeks,  and  ίϋΐιμ,ΐιΐ  against  the  barbarians,  only  so  long 
as  necessity  ci)ni])elled  them.  No  sooner  did  they  see  victory 
inclining  to  the  Persians,  and  the  Greeks  under  Leonidas 
hurrying  with  all  s})eed  towards  the  hillock,  than  tliey  moved 
away  from  their  companions,  and  with  hands  upraised  ^^  advanced 
towards  the  barbarians,  exclaiming,  as  was  indeed  most  true, — 
"  that  they  for  their  part  washed  well  to  the  Modes,  and  had 
been  among  the  first  to  give  earth  and  water  to  the  King ;  force 
alone  had  brought  them  to  Thermopyla3 ;  and  so  they  must  not 
be  blamed  for  the  slauLrhter  Avhicli  had  befallen  the  Kinff's 
army."  'i'hcse  words,  the  truth  of  which  was  attested  by  the 
Thessalians,  sufliced  to  obtain  the  Thebans  the  grant  of  their 
lives.  However,  their  good  fortune  was  not  without  some  draw- 
back ;  for  several  of  them  were  slain  by  the  barbarians  on  their 
first  approach ;  and  the  rest,  who  were  the  greater  number,  had 
the  royal  mark  branded  ^  upon  their  bodies  by  the  command  of 
Xerxes, — Leontiades,  their  captain,  being  the  first  to  suffer. 
(This  man's  son,  Eurymachus,  was  afterwards  slain  by  the 
Plataeans,  W'hen  he  came  with  a  band  of  400  Thebans,  and  seized 
their  city.)^ 

234:.  Thus  fought  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae.  And  Xerxes, 
after  the  fight  was  over,  called  for  Demaratus  to  question  him  ; 
and  began  as  follows  : — 

"  Demaratus.  thou  art  a  worthy  man ;  thy  true-speaking 
proves  it.  All  has  happened  as  thou  didst  forewarn.  Now 
then,  tell  me,  how  many  Lacedaemonians  are  there  left,  and  of 
those  left  how  many  are  such  brave  warriors  as  these  ?  Or  are 
they  all  alike  ?  " 

"0  King!"  replied  the  other,  "the  whole  number  of  the 
Laceda'monians  is  very  great ;  and  many  are  the  cities  Λvhich 
they  iiihaliit.'     But  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  really  wishest  to 

"•  This   token  of  submission    is  fre-  Thucydides  (ii.  2-5),   who  only  differs 

quently   represented   on  the   Egyptian  from   Herodotus  by  making  the  num- 

nionuinents.      (See   fig.   7,  in  woodcut  ber  of  the  assailants   "  very  little  ex- 

of  n.  on  ch.  Gl,   No.  IV.  figs.  6,  11.)—  ceed  .SOO." 

[G.  Λν.]  3  Philochorus   appears  to  have  enu- 

1  On  the  custom  of  branding  persons  merated    100    Laconian    cities    in    his 

wlio  were  regarded  a.s  tlie  property  of  a  Atthis  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  ΑίθΐΙα.     Is 

deity,  see  note  2  on  Book  ii.  ch.  113.    It  not   Miiller    mistaken  in  referring  this 

is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  tlie  slaves  statement  to  Androtion?     See  Dorians, 

of  the  PcrHian  king  were  branded,   be-  vol.    ii.  p.   20,   E.  T.).     The    Laconian 

cauMC    he  had  a  7'/<«i-divine  character,  population  has  been  estimated  at  Οϋ,ΟΟΟ 

(S«e  BlakeHley,  iid  loc;  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  App.  22,  p.  497), 

'  The   detiiils  of  this  attack,   which  and  again  (Miiller,  Dor.  vol.  ii,  p.  45)  at 

wail  the  Hignal   for  the  breaking  out  of  120,000. 
the    Pelojxjnneeian    war,    are   given   by 
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learn.  There  is  a  toM'ii  of  LacedaimoD  called  Sparta,  wliicli 
contains  witliin  it  about  eight  thousand  full-grown  πιβη.•*  Tlity 
are,  one  and  all,  equal  to  those  Avho  have  fouglit  here.  The 
other  Lacedsemonians  are  Lrave  men,  but  not  such  warriors  as 
these." 

"  Tell  me  now,  Demaratus,"  rejoined  Xerxes,  "  how  we  may 
with  least  trouble  subdue  these  men.  Thou  must  know  all  the 
paths  of  their  counsels,  as  thou  wert  once  their  king." 

235.  Then  Demaratus  answ^ered — "  Ο  King !  since  thou  askest 
my  advice  so  earnestly,  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  inform  thee 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  best  course.  Detach  three  hundi-ed 
vessels  from  the  body  of  thy  fleet,  and  send  them  to  attack  the 
shores  of  Laconia.  There  is  an  island  called  Cythera  in  those 
parts,  not  far  from  the  coast,  concerning  which  Chilon,  one  of 
our  wisest  men,^  made  the  remark,  that  Sparta  would  gain  if  it 
were  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea — so  constantly  did  he  expect 
that  it  would  give  occasion  to  some  project  like  that  Λvhich  I 
now  recommend  to  thee.  I  mean  not  to  say  that  he  had  a  fore- 
knowledge of  thy  attack  upon  Greece  ;  but  in  truth  he  feared 
all  armaments.  Send  thy  ships  then  to  this  island,  and  thence 
affright  the  Spartans.  If  once  they  have  a  war  of  their  own 
close  to  their  doors,  fear  not  their  giving  any  help  to  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks  while  thy  land  force  is  engaged  in  conquering  them. 

"*  At   one  time   the   number   of  the  10).      Demaratus,  naturally  enough,  a 

Spartans   seems   to   have  amounted  to  little  exaggerates  this  number.     By  the 

9000  (Miiller's   Dorians,    vol.  ii.  p.  45),  time    of    the     Peloponuesian    war    the 

whence  the  reported  creation  of  the  9000  number   had   fallen  to    less  than  GOuO 

lots    (κλήροι),   which  were  intended  to  (Thucyd.  v.  Π8,  with  Miiller's    calcula- 

support   as  many  families  (Plut.  Ag.  c.  tions,  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  248,  E.  T.).    It 

5;  Lycurg.  c.  8,  &c.).     At  the  period  of  afterwards  sank  still  lower  (see  Arist. 

this  war  they  may  be  guessed  at  7500,  Pol.  ii.  6;  Plut.  Ag.  c.  5,  &c.).    Miiller 

since  the  5000  at  Plataea  were  probably  (Dorians,   ii.  p.  45)   gives  the  following 

two-thirds  of  the  whole  (τα   δύο  μίρη),  estimate  of  the  population  of  Laconia  at 

the  ordinary  proportion  of  military  con-  the  date  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  : — 
tingents  at  critical  seasons  (Thucyd.  ii. 

8,000 
30,000 
56,000 

94,000 


Spartans       .     . 

.     32,000  . 

.  the  fu!!-grcv.• 

η  males  being 

Lacedemonians 

.   120,000 

„ 

„ 

Helots    .     .     . 

.   221,000 

.. 

>• 

This  would  give  an  average  of  about  son  gained  the  prize  at  Olympia  (Plin. 

100  to  the  square  mile,   which  is  more  vii.    32).     He   was   coutemporaiy   with 

than  we  find  in  Scotland,  less  than  in  Pisistratus  (supra,  i.  59). 

Switzerland,    and    almost  exactly   that  The  fear  of  Chilon  was  realised  in  the 

which  exists  in  Portugal.  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  Athenians 

^  Chilon   was    included    among    the  under   Nicias    took   possession    of    the 

seven  wise  men  (Plat.  Protag.  p.  343,  Α.).  island  in  question  (Thucyd.  iv.  53,  54). 

The    maxims     ''-γνώθι    aeavTOv"     and  This   seems  to   have  been   one  of  the 

"μηδέ;/  &yav,"    were  ascribed  to  him.  causes   which   most   impelled  them    to 

He  is  said  to  have  died  of  joy  when  his  make  peace  (ib.  v.  14). 
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In  this  Avay  may  all  Greece  be  subdued ;  and  then  Sparta,  left 
to  herself,  will  be  powerless.  But  if  thou  wilt  not  take  this 
advice,  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  mayest  look  to  see.  When 
thou  comest  to  the  Peloponnese,  thou  Avilt  find  a  narrow  neck  of 
land,  where  aU  the  Peloponnesians  who  are  leagued  against  thee 
will  be  gathered  together;  and  there  thou  wilt  have  to  fight 
bloodier  battles  than  any  which  thou  hast  yet  witnessed.  If, 
however,  thou  wilt  follow  my  plan,  the  Isthmus  and  the  cities  of 
Peloponnese  will  yield  to  tliee  without  a  battle." 

230.  AchaDmenes,  who  was  present,  now  took  the  Avord,  and 
spoke — he  was  brother  to  Xerxes,  and,  having  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  feared  lest  Xerxes  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  as 
Demaratus  advised — 

"I perceive,  Ο  King"  (he  said),  "that  thou  art  listening  to 
the  words  of  a  man  who  is  envious  of  thy  good  fortune,  and 
seeks  to  betray  thy  cause.  This  is  indeed  the  common  temper 
of  the  Grecian  people — they  envy  good  fortune,  and  hate  power 
greater  than  their  own.  If  in  this  postm'e  of  our  affairs,  after 
we  have  lost  fom-  hundred  vessels  by  shipwreck,•^  three  hundred 
more  be  sent  aAvay  to  make  a  voyage  round  the  Peloponnese, 
our  enemies  will  become  a  match  for  us.  But  let  us  keep  our 
whole  fleet  in  one  body,  and  it  will  be  dangerous  for  them  to 
venture  on  an  attack,  as  they  λυΙΙΙ  certainly  be  no  match  for  us 
then.  Besides,  while  our  sea  and  land  forces  advance  together, 
the  fleet  and  army  can  each  help  the  other ;  but  if  they  be 
parted,  no  aid  will  come  either  from  thee  to  the  fleet,  or  from 
tlie  fleet  to  thee.  Only  order  thy  own  matters  w^ll,  and  trouble 
not  thyself  to  inquire  concerning•  the  enemy, — where  they  will 
fight,  or  Avhat  they  will  do,  or  how  many  they  are.  Surely 
they  can  manage  their  own  concerns  without  us,  as  we  can  ours 
without  them.  If  the  Lacodiemonians  come  out  against  the 
Persians  to  battle,  tliey  will  scarce  repair  the  disaster  which  has 
befallen  tliem  now." 

237.  Xerxes  replied — '•  Achtemenes,  thy  counsel  pleases  me 
well,  and  I  will  do  as  thou  sayest.  But  Demaratus  ad^^sed 
what  he  thouglit  best — only  his  judgment  was  not  so  good  as 
thine.  Never  will  I  believe  that  he  does  not  Avish  well  to  my 
cause  ;  for  that  is  disproved  botli  Ijy  his  former  counsels,  and 
al8o  by  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case.  A  citizen  does  indeed 
envy  any  fellow-citizen  who  is  more  lucky  than  himself,  and 
often  hates  him  secretly  ;  if  such  a  man  be  called  on  for  counsel, 

'■  Supra,  ch.  190. 
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he  will  not  give  his  best  thoughts,  unless  indeed  he  be  a  man  of 
very  exalted  virtue ;  and  such  are  but  rarely  found.  But  a 
friend  of  another  country  delights  in  the  good  fortune  of  his 
foreign  bond-friend,  and  will  give  him,  when  asked,  the  best 
advice  in  his  power.  Therefore  I  warn  all  men  to  abstain 
hencefortli  from  speaking  ill  of  Uemaratus,  who  is  my  bond- 
friend." 

238.  When  Xerxes  had  thus  spoken,  he  proceeded  to  pass 
through  the  slain  ;  and  finding  the  body  of  Leonidas,  whom  he 
knew  to  have  been  the  Lacedaemonian  king  and  captain,  lie 
ordered  that  the  head  should  be  struck  off,  and  the  trunk 
fastened  to  a  cross.''  This  proves  to  me  most  clearly,  Avhat  is 
plain  also  in  many  other  ways, — namely,  that  King  Xerxes  was 
more  angry  with  Leonidas,  while  he  was  still  in  life,  than  with 
any  other  mortal.  Certes,  he  would  not  else  have  used  his  body 
so  shamefully.  For  the  Persians  are  wont  to  honour  those  who 
show  themselves  valiant  in  fight  more  highly  than  any  nation 
that  I  know.  They,  however,  to  whom  the  orders  were  given, 
did  according  to  the  commands  of  the  King. 

239.  I  return  now  to  a  point  in  my  History,  which  at  the  time 
I  left  incomplete.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  the  first  of  tlie 
Greeks  to  hear  of  the  King's  design  against  their  country  ;  and 
it  was  at  this  time  that  they  sent  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  received  the  answer  of  which  I  spoke  a  while  ago.^  The 
discovery  was  made  to  them  in  a  very  strange  way.  Demaratus, 
the  son  of  Ariston,  after  he  took  refuge  with  the  Modes,  was 
not,  in  my  judgment,  which  is  supported  by  probability,  a  well- 
wisher  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  It  may  be  questioned,  therefore, 
whether  he  did  what  I  am  about  to  mention  from  good-will  or 
from  insolent  triumph.  It  happened  that  lie  was  at  Susa  at  the 
time  when  Xerxes  determined  to  lead  his  army  into  Greece; 
and  in  this  way  becoming  acquainted  with  his  design,  he  resolved 
to  send  tidings  of  it  to  Sparta.  So  as  there  was  no  other  way  of 
effecting  his  purpose,  since  the  danger  of  being  discovered  was 


"^  The  body  of  the  younger  Cyrus  was  Bones  considered  to  be  those  of  Leo- 

similarly  treated  by  Artaxerxes  (Xeu.  nidas,  were  afterwards  brought  to  Sparta 

An.  III.  i.  17j,  as  was  that  of  Crassus  by  by  Pausanias,  the  son  of  Plistoanax  (ab. 

the  general  of   Hyrodea,   the  Parthian  B.C.  440),  and  were  deposited  in  a  tomb 

king  (Plutarch,  Vit.  Cras.  c.  3'i).     Cam-  opposite  the  theatre.     Games  and  fune- 

byses  had  set  the  example  of  ill-treating  ral  orations,  held  annually  at  the  sepul- 

the  body  of  a  dead  enemy  (supra,  iii.  chre,  preserved  the  memory  of  the  hero 

16).     According  to  Aristides  of  Miletus  (Pausan.  iii.  xiv.  §  1^. 

(Fr.  21j,  Xerxes  had  Leonidas' heart  cut  **  Supra,  oh.  '220. 
out,  and  found  it  covei^ed  with  hair ! 
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trreat,  Demaratiis  framed  tlie  following  contrivance.  He  took  a 
pair  of  tablets,  and,  clt-aring  the  wax  away  from  them,  wiOte 
what  the  king  was  purposing  to  do  upon  the  Avood  Avhereof  the 
tablets  were  made ;  having  done  this,  he  spread  the  wax  once 
more  over  the  writing,  and  so  sent  it.  By  these  means,  the 
guards  placed  to  watcli  the  roads,  observing  nothing  but  a  blank 
tablet,  were  sure  to  give  no  trouble  to  the  bearer.  When  the 
tablet  reached  Laceda3mon,  there  was  no  one,  I  understand,  who 
could  find  out  the  secret,  till  Gorgo,  the  daughter  of  Cleomenes 
and  wife  of  Leonidas,^  discovered  it,  and  told  the  others.  "  If 
they  would  scrape  the  wax  o£f  the  tablet,"  she  said,  "they  would 
be  sure  to  find  the  writing  upon  the  wood."  The  Lacedfemonians 
took  her  advice,  found  the  writing,  and  read  it ;  ^^  after  wliich 
they  sent  it  round  to  the  other  Greeks.  Such  then  is  the 
account  which  is  given  of  this  matter. 


^  Supra,  V.  48,  ad  fin.  and  51.     The  theory  (.see  the  'Remarks'  of  Colonel 

marriages  of  uncles  with  their  nieces  and  Mure ;   and  compare  Schol.  ad  Thucyd. 

nephews  with  their  aunts  were  not  un-  i.  131  ;  Plut.  Lysand.  c.  19;  Aul.  Gell. 

common  at  Sparta.     (See  above,  vi.  71,  xvii.  9;  Coi-n.  Nep.  iv.  3,  4;  Suidas,  ad 

note*.)  voc. ;  Etym.  Magn.  ad  voc).    Of  course 

'"  Here  w^e  have  one  out  of  many  in-  it  must  be  allowed  that  literary  pursuits 

stances  of  the  common  practice  of  writ-  occupied  a   very   different  position   at 

ing  among  the  Spartans,  so  strangely  Sparta  and  at  Athens ;  but,   despite  ot 

called  in  question  by  ]\Ir.  Grote  (Hist,  the  rhetoric  of  Isocrates  fTanath.  §  83, 

of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  526,  and  note  "■').  p.  253j,  it  is  probable  that  every  Spar- 

The  constant  use  of  the  scytale  in  the  tan  could  both  read  and  write  (Plut. 

transmission   of  messages   is  the  most  Lycurg.  c.  1*3;  Inst.  Lac.  p.  237,  A). 
palpable  of  the  facts  which  disprove  his 
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ESSAY   I. 

ON  THE  OBSCURER  TRIBES  CONTAINED  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE  OF 

XERXES. 

1.  General  division  of  the  provinces — Eastern,  Western,  Central.  2.  Tribes  that 
require  further  consideration,  chiefly  those  of  the  East  and  North.  3.  Ac- 
count of  the  Eastern  Tribes — viz.  (i.)  The  Hyrcanians — di.)  The  Parthians 
—  (iii.j  The  Chorasmians — (iv.;  The  Sogdians — v.;  The  Arians — fyi.)  The 
Bactrians — (vii.)  The  ^gli — (viii.)  The  Sacse— (ix.^  The  Caspians —  x.)  The 
Sagartians  —  (xi.)  The  Sarangians  —  (xii•)  The  Thamanseans  —  (xiii.)  The 
Pactyans  —  (xiv.)  The  Sattagj'dians  —  (xv.)  The  Gandarians  —  (xvi.)  The 
Dadicse — (xvii.)  The  Aparytai — (xviii.)  The  Caspeiri — -(xix.)  The  Indians— 
(xx.)  The  Paricanians — ^xxi.)'  The  Ethiopians  of  Asia.  4.  Account  of  the 
Northern  Tribes — viz.  {i.j  The  Moschi — (ii.;  The  Tibareni — (iii.;  The  Ma- 
crones — (iv.)  The  Mosynceci — (v.)  The  Mares — (vi.^The  Colchians — (vii.)  The 
Sapeires — (viii.)  The  Alarodians — (ix.)  The  Matieni — (x.)  The  Caspians — 
(xi.;  The  Pausicse — (xii.)  The  Pantimathi — (xiii.j  The  Daritse.  δ.  Very 
obscure  tribes  of  the  Western  and  Central  districts — (i.)  The  Lasonians — 
(u.)  The  Cabalians — (iii.)  The  Hygennes  or  Hytennes — ^iv.)  The  Ligyes — 
(v.)  The  Orthocorybantes — (vi.)  The  Paricanians  of  the  tenth  satrapy. 

1.  The  provinces  of  the  Persiau  Empire  may  be  divided  most 
conveniently  into  the  Eastern,  the  Western,  and  the  Central. 
Accepting  the  account  of  the  extent  and  divisions  of  the  empire 
given  by  Herodotus  in  his  Third  Book,  we  may  say  that  the  Western 
Provinces  contained  the  six  satrapies  with  wliich  the  historian 
commences  his  list ; — that  the  Eastern  were  composed  of  seven 
satrapies,  which  were  the  seventh,  the  twelfth,  the  fourteenth,  the 
fifteenth,  the  sixteenth,  the  seventeenth,  and  the  twentieth ; — and 
that  the  Central  consisted  of  the  remainder.'  The  lines  of  demarca- 
tion upon  which  such  a  division  is  based  are  not  artificial  or 
arbitrary,  but  strongly  marked  in  nature,  being  no  other  than  those 
two  great  barriers  whereby  the  Persians  and  their  immediate  neigh- 
bours were  shut  in  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left— the  low  sandy 
desert  of  Arabia  and  Syria  towards  the  west,  and  towards  the  east 
the  elevated  salt  desert  which  occupies  the  whole  centre  of  the 
modem  Iran.  By  these  natural  barriers  the  Persian  Empire  was 
physically  divided  for  two-thirds  of  its  width,  and  we  have  only 
artificially  to  prolong  the  lines  thus  gained  a  short  distance  towards 
the  north,  in  order  to  complete  the  sepai-ation  here  indicated. 

^  The  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  thirteenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  (see  Herod,  ih". 
90-94). 
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2.  The  geogi-aphical  position  of  the  principal  races  inhabiting 
what  are  here  called  the  Western  Provinces  has  been  approximately 
deteiTiiined  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  λυου^,  more  especially  in 
the  Essay  '  On  the  Physical  and  Political  Geography  of  Asia  Minor.'* 
The  tribes  and  nations  of  the  Central  Provinces,  from  Armenia 
sonth wards,  have  also  received  their  full  share  of  attention.*  But 
the  nations  of  the  east,  and  the  numerous  races  occupying  the  more 
northern  portion  of  the  central  tract,  lying  as  they  did  at  the  verge 
of  the  empire,  remote  alike  from  the  Greeks  and  from  the  chief 
Asiatic  powers,  and  thus  playing  a  veiy  subordinate  part  in  Persian 
history,  have  been  but  seldom  mentioned  hitherto,  and  have  neA^er 
been  made  the  subject  of  sustained  consideration.  It  is  proposed 
now,  in  order  to  complete  the  review  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
Persian  Empire,  which  has  been  commenced  and  carried  on  in  the 
tΛvo  Essays  Avhereto  allusion  has  just  been  made,  to  give  some 
account  of  the  northern  and  eastern  races,  of  their  position  and 
limits,  and — so  far  as  can  be  done  without  unduly  extending  this 
Essay — of  their  history.  At  the  same  time  the  reader's  attention 
ΛνϋΙ  be  directed  to  certain  obscure  tribes  belonging  to  the  central 
and  western  provinces,  which  were  omitted  from  the  former  review 
on  account  of  their  comparative  insignificance. 

3.  The  number  of  tribes  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  inhabiting 
the  seven  eastern  satrapies  is  twenty ;  or,  if  we  include  tribes  not 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  satrapies,  but  known  other- 
wise to  belong  to  this  region,  twenty -three.  Of  these  however 
there  are  two — the  Utii  and  the  JNIyci — whose  proper  position  is  in 
the  central  district,*  and  who  haΛ^e  thus  already  been  noticed.  The 
eastern  tribes  ai'e  therefore  twenty-one  in  number,  viz.,  the  Hyrca- 
nians,  the  Parthians,  the  Chorasmians,  the  Sogdians,  the  Arians, 
the  Bactrians,  the  ^Egli,  the  Sacte,  the  Caspians,  the  Sagartii,  the 
Sarangians,  the  Thamanaians,  the  Pactyans,  the  Sattagydians,  the 
Gandarians,  the  Dadicae,  the  Apar^^aj,  the  Caspeiri,  tlie  Indians, 
the  Paricanians,  and  the  Ethiopians  of  Asia.  These  tribes  Avill  be 
considered  seriatim. 

(i.)  The  Hyrcanians. — This  people  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
only  ίΛλάοθ,*  and  each  time  in  a  connexion  which  does  but  little 
towards  fixing  their  exact  locality.  In  Book  iii.  they  occur  among 
the  five  nations  to  whom  the  water  of  the  river  Aces  is  dispensed 
by  the  Great  King,  and  are  thus  associated  with  the  Chorasmians, 
the  Parthians,  the  Sarangians,  and  the  Thamanieans.  The  exact 
position  which  they  occupy  in  this  list  is  between  the  Chorasmians 

-  Vol.  i.  Kssay  ii.  pp.  314-324.  chosia  (par.   9),   to  have    Iain    considerably 

'  Efipecially  in  the  Kssay  on  the  Geography  more  to  the  east.    The  Myci  too,if  reiardedas 

of  MesopotJimia  and  the  atljaceut  countries,  the  3ia/:a  of  the  Inscriptions,  who  are  united 

vol.  i.  Ksaiy  ix.  pp.  4.'i7-43y.  with  the  Sacans  and  Arachosians,  would  ap- 

*  See   the   Map  of  the  Satrapies  at  the  pear  to  have  had  a  more  eastern  emplacement 

end  of  vol.  ii.     The  position  there  given  to  than  that  assigned  them  in  the  map.     They 

the  L'tJi  dcftends  f)n  their  identilicatiou  with  may  have  occupied  not  only  the  part  of  the 

the   Uxians   of  Strain  and    .\rriim  (supra,  coast  opposite  Cape  Macetaf  J/" ssc/d-yw),  but 

vol.    ii.    p.  4<)2,  note  ^).      The    Yniiya  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  modern  J/e/icrt», 

the  lichistun    lne<ri]ition   (col.  iii.   jiar.  5),  which  seems  still  to  retain  a  trace  of  their 

though    rcj^nnled    .ts    a    district    of   Persia  name. 

I'roper,  iM*mH,  from  its  connexion  with  Ara-  *  Herod,  iii.  117,  and  vii.  G2,  ad  fin. 
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aud  the  rartliians  ;  and  their  territory  might  therefore  bo  expected 
to  lie  adjacent  to  I'arthia  and  Chorasinia.  Subsequent  writers 
fix  it  to  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Caspian — the  modem 
province  of  Asterahad — from  which  point  they  extend  it  some\vliat 
variously.  Strabo  assigns  to  Ilyrcania  a  large  portion  of  the  low 
plain  east  of  the  Caspian,  even  carrying  it  beyond  the  Oxus  (Ji/hun) 
river.®  Mela  brings  it  round  to  the  west  of  the  same  sea,  and  makes 
the  Ilyrcanians  border  on  the  Iberians  and  the  Albanians.''  There 
can  however  be  little  doubt  that  the  true  heart  of  the  country  was 
always  the  region"  about  Asterabad,"  where  the  district  and  river  of 
Gu)-ga)i  still  retain  the  appellation  of  the  old  inhabitants."  It  was 
from  the  passage  of  Alexander  through  this  country,  where  for  the 
first  time  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Caspian,  that  that  sea  acqiiired  in 
the  Images  of  his  historians  the  title  Avhich  is  preferred  by  Strabo, 
Polj^bius,  Agathemer,  and  most  of  the  later  geographers,  of  "the 
Hyrcanian  Sea."  "*  The  limits  of  Ilyrcania  are  not  very  easy  to 
determine.  Its  natural  boundary  on  the  north  seems  to  have  been 
the  rocky  range  which  shuts  in  on  that  side  the  valley  of  the 
Attruk  ;  on  the  east  it  may  have  reached  as  far  as  the  (30th  or  Olst 
degree  of  longitude ;  while  on  the  south  it  Avas  probably  confined 
Avithin  the  outermost  of  those  parallel  ranges  of  hills "  which 
stretch  from  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Caspian  to  the  Hindoo-Koosh 
near  Cabul,  The  Chorasmians  probably  bordered  the  Hyrcanians 
on  the  north,  the  Parthians  on  the  south,  while  on  the  east  they 
may  have  come  in  contact  with  the  Aiians  of  Herat,  and  with  the 
DadicEe,  or  possibly  with  the  Bactrians.  They  were  clearly  an 
ancient  Arian  race,  their  country  being  included  (under  the  name 
of  Vehrkana)  among  the  earliest  of  the  Arian  settlements  in  the 
Zendavesta,  their  ethnic  appellation  being  significative  in  the  Arian 
language,"^  and  the  names  in  use  among  them  being  traceable  to 
Arian  roots."     They  at  no  time  attained  to  any  distinction, '■*  military 

^  Strab.  xi.  p.  742.     Polybius  makes  the  δε  -κΐ^ίον  avrris  καθηκ€ί  es  Τ6  4πϊ  τ^ν  μ(- 

Osiis  the  boundary  (χ.  48j.  -γάλην  τ^ν  ταύτϊ?  θάλασσαν,  Εχρ.  Ales.  iii. 

■^  De  Sit.  Orb.  iii.  5.  '23). 

8  See  especially  Strab.  xi.  pp.  742-744 ;  Ar-         '**  Strabo  uses  both  names  (xi.  p.  740,  &c.), 

rian,  Exjj.  Alex.  iii.  23 ;   Isidor.  Char.  p.  7  ;  but  most  commonly  adopts  the  later  title. 

Agathem.  ii.  6;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  16;  Ptolem.  Polybius  knows  only  the  later   (v.  44,  48, 

vi.  19  ;  Q.  Curt.  vi.  4,  &c.  and  55).     Agathemer  uses  the  earlier  most 

^  This  district  has  been  well  described  by  frequently,  but  in  his  formal  account  of  all  the 

Mr.   Eraser  (Narrative   of  a   Journey  into  known  seas  (i.  3),  has  the  expression  ή 'Τρκο- 

Ivhorassan,  ch.  xxiii.  pp.  599-602).     It  con-  via  iiroi  Κασπία  θάλασσα. 
sists  of  a  single  richly-wooded  and  most  lovely         '^  See  vol.  i.  p.  443. 
valley  (into  which  only  small  glens  open  from         ^-  Ibid.  p.  554,  §  Λ^ϋ.,  note  ^. 
the  sides),  gradually  widening  as  it  descends         ^  Ibid,  note  ",     The  root  carta  iu  their 

towards  the  verdant  plain  of  Asterabad,  and  chief  city  Zadracarta  (Arrian,  iii.  25),  is  pro- 

finally  entering  the  plain  in  about  long.  54°  babiy  the  Persian  ghcrd,  which  is  found^  in 

40'.     The  Gurgan  river  flows  into  the  Cas-  such  names  as  Dcmbgherd,  Vclazgherd,  kc. 

pian,  a  little  to  the  north  of  its  south-east  Of  course  it  is    also   the  Armenian   certa, 

angle,  falling   into   the   Bay  of  Asterabad.  found  in  Tigranocerta. 
Compare  the  descriptions  of  Strabo    (ή  δ'         ^*  Quintus  Curtius  calls  them  "a  warlike 

'tpKavia  σφόδρα  ΐνδαίμων  και  ττολλτ)  καΐ  nation"  fgens  bellicosa,  VI.  iv.  §  15),    and 

rh  -πΚίον  ireSias,  xi.  p.  741),  and  Arrian  remarks  upon  their  cavalry  as  J' excellent" 

{κίϊταί  7]  'Ύρκανία  χώρα  iv  αριστερά  rrjs  (ΙΠ.  ii.  §  6).     But  they  do  not  seem  to  have 

όδοΰ  TTJs  ΐπ\  Βάκτρα  φίρούσηί-  καϊ  -rfj  μΐν  really  offered  any  serious  resistance  to  Alox- 

opeffij/  απΐίρΎΐται  δασ4σι  καϊ  ύψτιλοΓϊ,  rrj  ander  (of.  Arrian,  Exp.  Ales.  iii.  23-25). 
VOL.  IV.  Μ 
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or   other,  and  disappear  from   history  shortly   after   the   time   of 
Alexander.'* 

(ii.)  The  Parthians  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  three  places  : 
first,  as  joined  in  the  same  satrapy  with  the  Chorasmians,  the  Sog- 
dians,  and  the  Arians  of  Herat ;  "*  secondly,  as  obtaining  a  share  of 
the  waters  of  the  river  Aces,  in  common  with  the  Chorasmians, 
Hyrcanians,  Sarangians,  and  Thamaneeans ;  '^  thirdly,  as  united 
vnih  the  Chorasmians  imder  one  and  the  same  commander  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes.'"  These  notices  all  tend  to  place  them  towards  the 
north-eastern  frontier ;  but  the  second  alone  is  of  use  in  definitely 
fixing  their  position.  They  there  occur  between  the  Hyrcanians  and  the 
Sirangians  ;  and  tliis  seems  to  have  been  exactly  their  proper  locality. 
They  dwelt  along  the  southern  flank  of  the  Elburz  range,  in  the 
district  now  called  Atak,  or  "the  Skirt,"  a  district'"  capable  of  a 
high  cultivation,  and  strewn  with  the  ruins  of  magnificent  cities, 
but  now  nearly  a  desert.  Their  western  limit  is  said  to  have  been 
the  Caspian  Gates,*"  while  their  eastern  was  the  territoiy  of  the 
Arians  (lleratees)  ;  on  the  north  they  had  the  Hyrcanians  for  neigh- 
bours ;  on  the  south  they  melted  into  the  great  desert  of  Khorassan, 
beyond  which,  on  the  Haroot-rud,  or  river  of  Subzawur,  were  the 
Sarangians.'  This  location  agi'ees  perfectly  with  all  the  notices  of 
good  autliorities.  The  lists  of  Darius  join  Parthia  with  Sarangia, 
Aria,  and  Sagartia,*  while  a  part  of  the  narrative  of  the  Behistun 
Inscription  unites  it  closely  with  Hyrcania.^  Again,  Alexander's 
historians  relate  that  at  the  time  of  his  expedition  it  was  under  the 
government  of  the  same  satrap  with  Hyrcania.*  Strabo  ^  and  Pliny 
are  more  distinct,  and  thoroughly  in  accordance.  The  notice  of 
the  latter  is  particularly  clear  and  valuable  : — "  As  regards  the 
Parthians,"  he  says,  "  Parthia  has  alwaj-s  been  the  country  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  moitntains  which  we  'have  so  often  mentioned, 
Avhereby  all  those  nations  are  encompassed.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Arians,  on  the  south  by  Carmania  and  Ariana,  on  the 
west  by  the  Pratitai  (?),  who  are  a  race  of  Medes,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  Hyrcanians." "  The  only  difiiculty  here  is  the  extent  south- 
wards, Avhich  is  carried  somewhat  further  than  by  most  writers. 

^  Their  country  is,  however,  still  found  Abiverd,   Diroom,  Mehineh,  Avith  their  de- 

under  its  old  name  of  Hyrcania  (  Urhanieh)  jiendant  villages,  all  of  which  are  now  in 

in  Yacut  (ab.  A.D.  1250-1300).  ruins."     (Journey  into  Khorassan,  p.  245.) 

i»  Herod,  iii.  93.  20  gti-ab.  si.  p.  749. 

"  Ibid.  iii.  117.  1  Compare   Ptolem.  vi.  5;  Strab.  xi.  p. 

'«  Ibid.  vii.  6G.  751 ;  Agathem.  ii.  6,  &c. 

1^  Supra,  vol.  i.p.  443.     Mr.  Fraser  gives  ^  Supia,  vol.  ii.  p.  403,  note  ^. 

the  following  description  of  this  district: —  ^  Col.  ii.  par.  IG  (supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  499). 

"These  mountains  (the  Klburz),  although  ^  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  23.  Alexander 

they  present  to  the  desert  their  loftiest  face,  himself  continued  the  union  (ibid.  iii.  22). 

still  sweep  down  in  a  manner  so  gradual  near  ''  8ee  Strab.  xi.  pp.  749,  750. 

their  ba.se,  as  to  ali'ord,  in  the  valleys  and  ra-  *  H.  N.  vi.  25.     "  Quod  ad   Parthos  at- 

vincs  they  include,  as  well  as  at  their  fiiet,  a  tinet,  semper  fuit  Parthia  in  radicibus  mon- 

qiinntity  of  rich  land,  watered  by  numerous  tium  sa:pius  dictorum,  qui  omnes  eas  gentes 

rivul<■t.^,  which  once  was  well  [xjopled  and  pr;ctx2xunt.     Ilabet  ab  ortu  Arios,  a  meridie 

culti>:it<!<i.     This  strijje  of  anuitry  luis  been  Carmaniam  et  Arianos,  ab  oceano  Pratitas 

tcrme»!   Ijy  the  natives  the  Attoc/i,  a  word  Medos,  a  septemtrione  Hyrcanos."    Compare 

eignifyinjj  'a  skirt'  as  of  a  garment;  and  it  Isidor.  Char.  p.  7,  where  Parthyene evidently 

contained  the  considerable  towns  of  Nissa,  represents  this  same  district. 
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The  Parthians  were  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  tribes  in- 
chicled  within  the  limits  of  the  Persian  empire.  They  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  the  primitive  race  of  Scyths/  Avhom  the  Ai-ian 
immigrants  had  in  general  exterminated  or  reduced  to  subjection. 
By  some  peculiar  inherent  strength  they  presei-ved  themselves 
intact  while  their  kindred  elsewhere  was  absorbed  or  perished; 
and  patiently  biding  their  time  succeeded,  after  the  lai)se  of  about 
five  centuries,  in  exchanging  situations  with  their  masters.  The 
establishment  of  the  Parthian  kingdom  of  tlie  Arsacidai  inverted 
the  position  of  the  old  Scythic  race  and  their  Arian  conquerors, 
giving  predominance  to  barbarism  over  comparative  civilisation, 
and  subjecting  Western  Asia,  from  the  Euphrates  almost  as  far  as 
the  Indus,  to  the  oppressive  yoke  of  a  coarse  and  rude  people.  The 
Parthian  conquests  were  very  gradually  effected ;  and  some  of  them 
were  maintained  only  for  a  short  period.  We  possess  no  clear 
account  of  the  extent  and  arrangement  of  their  empire  ;  but  the 
"  Parthian  Stations  "  of  the  native  writer  Isidore  of  Charax  (who 
lived  about  B.C.  150)  show  that  it  reached  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Aifghan  mountains :  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
most  flourishing  period  it  extended  o\'er  the  greater  portion  of 
Western  Asia.  The  route  which  Isidore  describes  passed  through 
nineteen  districts,^  viz.,  Mesopotamia  (which  included  Babylonia), 
Apolloniatis,  Chalonitis,  Media,  Cambadena,  Media  Superior,  Media 
Matiana,  Choarena,  Comisena,  Hyrcania,  Astabena,  Parthyena  (or 
Parthia  Proper),  Apavarcticena,  Margiana,  Aria,  Anava,  Zarangiana 
or  Drangiana,  Sacastana,  and  Arachosia.  The  struggles  of  the 
Parthians  against  Eome,  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  their  losses  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  their  subsequent  reco\'ery  of  all  that  they  had  lost 
from  Adrian,  and  their  final  re-subjection  by  the  Persians,  are  well- 
known  circumstances  in  their  history,  and  scarcely  require  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  They  maintained  their  independence  for 
482  years  (from  B.C.  256  to  a.d.  226)  ;  and  during  this  period, 
which  coincided  with  the  acme  of  Pome's  greatness,  were  almost  the 
only  enemy  that  she  feared,  or  at  whose  hands  she  suifered  serious 
defeats.  On  the  conquest  of  Arsaces  XXX.  (Artabanus  IV.)  by 
Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Sassan,  the  empire  of  the  Parthians  ceased  ; 
and  with  its  disappearance  we  lose  all  trace  of  their  existence  as  a 
nation. 

(iii.)  The  Chorasmians  were  a  primitive  Arian  race,'  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  mention  of  their  country  (JChairizao)  among  the 
earliest  settlements  of  that  people.'"  They  seem  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  to  have  occupied  the  low  desert  north  of  Hyrcania, 
which  is  still  called  "the  desert  of  Kharesm." '^  This  position 
entirely  suits  all  the  early  notices.     The  fourth  Fargard  of  the  Ven- 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  533,  534.     The  name  of  but  they  do  not  enumerate  them, 
the  Parthian  whom  Alexander  made  satrap,         ^  See  vol.  i.  Essay  .\i.  p.  554. 
Λvhich  was  Amminapes  (Arr.  Exp.  Al.  iii.         ^°  Burnouf 's  Commentaire  sur  le  Ya9na, 

22)  or  Menapis  (Q.  Curt.  vi.  4,  ad  fin.),  is  notes,  p.  cviii. 
decidedly  more  Scythic  than  Arian.  "  Fiaser's   Khorassan,  p.  242,  and  Ap- 

^  Mans.  Parth.  pp.  1,  2.   Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  pendix  B.  p.  58  ;  Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua, 

25),  and  Solinus  (Polyliist.  c.  59),  say  that  p.  129.     For  a  description  of  this  country, 

the  number  of  the  provinces  was  eighteen  ;  vide  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  444,  note  ". 
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didad  joins  Khairizao  with  Haroyu  (Aria),  ^!uf/dha  (Sogdiana),  and 
Merv  (^largiana).'*  Tlie  lists  of  Darius  unite  it  Λνΐΐΐα  Aria,  Bactria, 
Sogdiana,  and  Sarangia.'^  Herodotus  attaches  it  to  Ilyrcania, 
Parthia,  Sogdiana,  and  Aria.'*  No  situation  harmonises  these 
various  statements  so  well  as  that  ahove  assigned  to  the  country. 
It  was  pi-obahly  bounded  on  the  soutli  by  Hyrcania ;  on  the  east  by 
Sattagydia,  Bactria,  and  Sogdiana ;  on  the  north  by  the  desert 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral;  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian. 
Chorasmia  Avas  not  visited  by  Alexander,  since  it  had  nothing  to 
tempt  him,  and  lay  too  much  to  the  left  of  his  route.  It  had  by 
this  time  shaken  off  the  Persian  dominion,  and  was  under  a  native 
king,  Pharasmanes,'*  Avho  made  overtures  to  Alexander  which  were 
favourably  entertained.  According  to  An-ian,  this  monarch  stated 
that  his  dominions  extended  to  the  borders  of  Colchis  and  the 
country  of  the  Amazons  (!),  and  offered  to  conduct  Alexander  to 
those  parts  ;  but  how  the  boast  was  understood  does  not  appear ;  and 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Chorasmia  ever  reached  north- 
ward further  than  the  latitude  of  the  Sea  of  Aral.  Strabo  indeed 
includes  the  Chorasmians  among  the  Sacaj  and  Massagetee ;  but  still 
he  seems  to  make  them  border  upon  Bactria  and  Sogdiana,"'  so  that 
his  evidence  does  not  really  conflict  with  that  of  the  earlier  writers. 
Ptolemy  places  them  in  Sogdiana,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.'' 
By  his  time  they  had  evidently  become  a  very  unimportant  tribe. 

The  Chorasmians  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  history.  Nothing- 
definite  is  known  of  them  after  the  time  of  Alexander.'^  It  is 
probable  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  semi-Greek  Bactrian  king- 
dom (founded  B.C.  254),  and  perished  under  the  attacks  of  the 
nomade  races  from  the  north,  by  whom  that  kingdom  was  over- 
throAvn. 

(iv.)  The  Sogdians,  like  the  Ilyrcanians  and  the  Chorasmians, 
were  an  Arian  race.  Their  countiy,  called  Qugdha  in  the  Zenda- 
vesta,  is  the  very  earliest  of  the  Arian  settlements.^^  It  lay  next  to 
Bactria,  which  it  always  folloAvs  in  the  lists  of  Darius,'  being 
separated  from  it  (according  to  Eratosthenes  -)  by  the  Oxus.  Sog- 
diana was  represented  by  him  as  extending  from  the  Oxus  {Jylmn) 
to  the  Jaxartes  (Si/hun),  laeing  bounded  on  tlie  noi'lh  by  Scythia,  and 
on  the  south  by  Bactria.     Eastward  it  appears  to  have  reached  as 


'-  Buniouf,  1.  s.  c.  1224•,  gave  to  the  name  Chorasmia  or  Kha- 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  403,  note  ^.  7-esin,  a  glory  previously  unknown  to  it.   This 

"  To   Parthia,  Sogdiiina,  and  Aria,  in  the  empire  derived  its  ordinary  designation  from 

list  of  satrapies  (iii.  93),  to  Hyrcania  iu  the  the  capital  city  A'Aaz-esm  (or  Unjimge)  which 

account  of  the  river  Aces  (iii.  117),  to  Par-  had  kept  the  old  name  of  the  country.     But 

tiiia  in  an  especial  way,  in  the  account  of  the  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  people  had 

army  of  Xerxes  (vii.  66).  really  any  close  connexion  with  the  ancient 

^  Arriau,  Kxped.  Alex.  iv.  1.5.  Chorasmian  race. 

'*  Stnib.  xi.  p.  747.    ToG  Se  rwv  Μασαα-  '^  It  is  the  first  settlement  occupied  after 

7»τώΐ'  καϊ  των  :Σ,ακών  eOiOvs  κα\  οί  Άττά-  the  primitive  abode  of  the  race  {Aryanem 

awi   KoX  ol  Χωράσμιοι,   tls  ots  άπ^  των  vacjo).    See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  553.    [Curiously 

Βακτριανΰιν  καϊ  roiu  'S.o-γ^Μνών  (φν/ΐ  Sttj-  enough  the  word  means  "  first  "  or  "  head  " 

-τΛμίντ,ί.  i„  tlie  Hamitic  Babylonian.— H.  C.  R.] 

'  ;i'-"knaph.  vi.  12.  1  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  403,  note  ^. 

I  he   };:icilt   Kharesmiiin  empire,    which  -  Ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  748. 
was  destroyed  by  Genghis  Klian  about  Λ.υ. 
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far  as  the  Bohr  range,  Λνΐιϊΐβ  westward  it  may  perhaps  have  extended 
to  the  Arah  This  region  is  still  called  the  Vale  of  Soghd  hy  the 
Maliometans.^  Its  ancient  capital,  Maracanda,'*  is  continued  in  the 
modern  city  of  Samarkand ;  and  in  general  position  and  extent  it 
may  be  regarded  as  nearly  corresponding  to  the  present  kingdom  of 
Bokhara.  The  Sogdians  are  by  most  Avriters  connected  in  a  very 
special  way  with  the  Bactrians ;  *  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  at 
an  early  period  the  two  provinces  were  united  in  a  single  satrapy. 
The  nations  strongly  resemble  one  another  ; "  but  the  Sogdians  are 
of  a  coarser  type,  and  in  military  reputation  fall  short  of  their 
neighbours.  Still  they  offered  a  respectable  resistance  to  the  army 
of  Alexander,''  and  were  among  the  last  of  the  tribes  rediiced  by  him 
before  he  quttted  Bactria  to  attack  the  Indians."  Sogdiana  foimed 
a  part  of  the  Bactrian  kingdom  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Alexander's  empire,  and  became  thenceforth  merged  in  that  country, 
whose  fortunes  it  followed. 

(v.)  The  Arians. — It  has  been  already  noticed  ^  that  the  specific 
name  of  this  tribe  was  in  reality  quite  distinct  from  the  genei-al 
ethnic  title  of  Arian,  which  belonged  to  the  Bactrians,  the  Modes, 
the  Persians,  the  Hyrcanians,  the  Chorasmians,  the  Sogdians,  the 
Sarangians,  and  to  many  other  nations.  There  is  an  initial  h  in  the 
one  case  which  is  wanting  in  the  other,  and  there  is  further  a  root- 
letter  u  or  V  in  the  special  which  has  no  correspondent  in  the 
general  name  ;  but  though  the  resemblance  of  appellation  appears 
to  be  accidental,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  people  in 
question  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Arian  stock.  Their  country  is 
found,  under  the  name  of  Haroyu,  in  the  Zendavesta,  among  the 
earliest  Avian  settlements,  in  conjunction  Avith  Sogdiana,  Margiana, 
and  Chorasmia.  They  are  always  classed  with  Arian  races — in  the 
Inscriptions  Avith  the  Sarangians,  the  Bactrians,  and  the  Choras- 
mians ;  '"  in  Herodotus  with  the  Sogdians  and  the  Bactrians;  "  in 
Strabo  '*  and  Isidore  of  Charax  '*  with  the  Margians.  The  modern 
Heratees,  who  inherit  their  name,  are  probably  in  some  measure 
their  descendants ;  and  they  are  certainly  an  Arian  people. 

The  Aria  of  Herodotus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  extensive 
tract.  It  was  probably  bounded  by  Parthia  upon  the  west,  by 
Chorasmia  upon  the  north,  by  Sattagydia  and  the  country  of  the 
DadicaB  and  Aparytfe  on  the  east,  and  by  the  Thamana^ans  upon 
the  south.  Strabo  gives  it  a  length  of  2000,  with  a  breadth  of 
only  300  stades,'^  extending  it  along  the  southern  flank  of  the 
mountain-chain  which  here  bounded  Bactriana  (the  Paropamisus), 
probably  from  about  Ghorian  to  the  sources  of  the  Arius  river  (the 
modem  Heri-rud).     Ptolemy  inclines  it,  apparently,  a  little  more  to 

^  See  Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  129.         τριανών. 

*  See  Arrian,  Exped.  Ales.  iii.  30.  '^  Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  iii.  30,  iv.  1,  &c. 

*  Compare  Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  iii.  8,  iv.  1  and         **  Ibid.  iv.  18,  19. 

17 ;  Strab.  xi.  pp.  747,  748 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  17 ;  ^  Supra,  vol,  i.  p.  553. 

Agathemer,  ii.  6  ;  Q.  Curt.  ill.  ii.  §  9,  &c.  "*  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  403,  note  ". 

^  Strabo   says,  Th  μ\ν  παλαών  ου  ττολυ  '^  Herod,  iii.  93,  and  vii.  66. 

Sie'</)epoi/    To?s    jSiois   καϊ    to7s    edeai    τϋν  '-  Strab.  xi.  pp.  750,  751. 

νομάδων  oi  re  'S.oyBiauol  ical  oi  ΒακτριανοΙ,  '•*   Mans.  Parth.  pp.  7,  8. 

μικρhv  δ'  ομω5  ημΐρώτΐρα  ^iv  τα  των  Βοκ-  ^*  Strab.  xi.  p.  751. 
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tlie  %vest ;  '*  but  in  the  main  agrees  with  Strabo.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  tliat  these  Arians  occupied  the  southern  skirts  of  the 
Elburz  range,  and  the  fertile  country  between  that  range  and  the 
desert,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Parthians,''  extending  thence 
along  the  valley  of  the  Heri-rud  to  some  distance  above  Herat ;  but 
their  exact  bounds  on  either  side  it  is  impossible  to  determine.'^ 
They  have  never  been  a  distinguished  people ;  but  they  oifered  a 
stout  resistance  to  Alexander,'"  and  appear  at  that  time  to  have 
constituted  a  distinct  satrapy.'^ 

(vi.)  The  Bactrians  are  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  tribes 
on  the  north-eastern  frontier.  A^arious  stories  ha\'e  come  down  to 
lis  attesting  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  in  the  power  and  importance  of 
Bactria  during  the  Assyrian  period;'  but  no  great  A'alue  can  be 
attaclied  to  these  tales,  Λvhich  are  probably  devoid  of  any  historic 
foundation.*  The  Zendavesta  however  shows  that  the  Arians  settled 
in  the  country  at  a  very  early  date ;  *  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  historical  Bactrians  were  of  that  remarkable  race.*  They 
are  spoken  of  as  a  powerful  people  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  who  looked 
upon  their  subjection  as  a  matter  which  he  could  not  safely  intrust 
to  his  lieutenants.*     The  Persians  always  regarded  them  as  among 


^  Gco^i-apli.  vi.  17. 

^*  Ptolemy  bounds  Aria  on  the  west  by 
Parthia  and  Carniania  (1.  s.  c).  But  this  is 
beciiase  lie  extends  Carmania  so  as  to  include 
in  it  dmost  the  Λvhole  of  the  desert.  Strabo, 
proceeding  eastward  from  the  Caspian,  de- 
scribes Aria  directly  after  Parthia.  Isidore 
of  Chai-ax  lias  two  districts  between  them, 
Apavarcticene  and  Margiana  (pp.  7,  8).  But 
Apavarcticcne  was  a  part  of  Parthia  (Ptol. 
vi.  5),  and  ilargiami  bounded  Aria  upon  the 
north  (ibid.  eh.  17). 

"  The  heart  of  Aria  was  probably  always 
the  country  about  Herat.  This  is  "  a  rich 
well-wateied  valley,  the  length  of  which  is 
about  30  miles,  and  the  breadth  15,  the  whole 
being  covered  with  villages  and  gardens." 
Here,  "  Ijesides  abundance  of  the  finest  fruit- 
trees,  the  mulljerry-ljush  is  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent,  for  rearing  silk-worms ;  wheat 
and  barley  are  plentiful ;  pasture  of  the  best 
quality  aljounds  in  the  mountains,  and  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  che;ip  and  plentiful. 
The  assafa-tida  pLint  grows  lu  great  quantities 
ujxjn  the  plains  and  hills  all  around  the  city." 
(Kraser's  Khorassan,  Appendix  B.,  jip.  30-32. 
Compare  Ferrier's  Caravan  Journeys,  p.  139, 
and  p.  165.) 

"*  Arri;ui,  Kxp.  AI.  iii.  25  and  28. 

'"  Ibid.  ch.  25. 

'  l>i(«Iorus,  apparently  following  Ctesias, 
nuikes  Ninus  march  into  Bactria  and  contend, 
for  Rome  time  doubtfully,  with  its  king  Oxy- 
art*e  (ii.  G),  who  is  finally  reduced  by  Semi- 
raraiii.  Juntia  (i.  2)  and  Ceplialion  (Fr.  1) 
have  the  Kinie  story,  but  «all  the  king  Zo- 
r«.:uitfr.  ami  id.-iiti(y  him  with  the  founder  of 
the  Ma;;i.iii  rcliL'ioii.    Again,  Diodorus  makes 


the  success  of  Arbaces,  in  his  attack  on  Nine- 
veh, depend  mainly  on  the  assistance  which  he 
receives  from  the  Bactrians,  who  have  been 
suinmoned  to  aid  the  Ninevites,  but  join  their 
assailants  (ii.  26,  et  seqq.  Compare  vol.  i. 
p.  335.) 

2  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  Persian 
traditions  made  Bactra  their  earliest  capital, 
in  the  times  anterior  to  Kei  Khosru  or  Cyrus ; 
and  that  General  Ferrier  observed  among  the 
ruins,  bricks  with  cuneiform  inscriptions  (Ca- 
ravan Jom'neys,  p.  207). 

3  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  552.  The  Bactrians  are 
also  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Bahlikas, 
in  the  early  legends  of  the  Hindoos  (Wilson's 
Ariana  Autiqua,  p.  125)  ;  liut  these  do  not 
reach  much  beyond  the  3rd  or  -ith  century 
B.C.  No  satisfactory  meaning  has  yet  been 
found  for  the  name  Bactria.  Burnouf  (Com- 
ment, p.  cxii.)  dei'ived  it  from  a  Zend  word, 
apaktara,  which  means  "  north."  But  Bac- 
tria is  only  called  by  a  name  at  all  closely 
resembling  this  in  the  Armenian  geography, 
which  is  not  likely  to  have  preserved  the  real 
Zend  title.  The  true  ethnic  root  is  probably 
only  Bakh,  the  -di  of  the  Zendavesta,  the 
-trish  of  the  Acha;menian  tablets,  and  the 
-Tpia  of  the  Greeks  being  mere  locative  suf- 
fixes. But  wliat  Bakh  means  is  uncertain 
at  present.  Haug  makes  it  equivalent  to 
beghe,  which  in  Zend  is  "  fortunate."  (Vide 
supra,  vol,  iii.  p.  447,  and  compare  Bunsen's 
Philosophy  of  Ilistory,  vol.  iii.  p.  480.) 

■*  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  553. 

''  Herod,  i.  153.  Ctesias  professed  to 
reLite  some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  war 
(Persic.  §  2);  but  no  dependauce  can  be 
placed  on  his  nai-rative. 
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tlie  bravest  and  most  warlike  of  the  nations  whereof  their  empire 
Avas  composed ;  ^  and  tlie  liacti-ian  satrapy  seems  to  have  heen 
considered  as  a  sort  of  royal  appanage.^  In  the  final  struggle  of  the 
Persians  against  Alexander,  the  Bactrians  played  a  very  conspicuous 
part ; '  and  it  was  no  doubt  as  much  owing  to  the  energies  of  the 
race  as  to  the  advantages  of  position,  that  the  Greek  goveraors 
appointed  by  the  Seleucidie  were  able  to  assert  their  independence, 
and  to  establish  a  Bactrian  kingdom,  which  certainly  continued  for 
above  a  century.  In  the  course  of  time  they  have  yielded  to  the 
flood  of  Tatar  immigration,  ever  pressing  southward  from  the  Asiatic 
steppes;  but  in  the  non -Tatar  population  of  the  country  about 
Balkh,  whose  language  is  decidedly  Arian,''  we  probably  have  the 
representatives  and  descendants  of  the  great  Bactrian  nation. 

The  geographical  limits  of  Bactria  are  for  the  most  part  well 
marked  and  defined.  Sogdiana  boimded  it  on  the  north,  being 
separated  from  it  by  the  Oxus  or  Jyhi'm  river ; '"  the  Hazarah  moim- 
tains  (called  anciently  Paropamisus ")  was  its  limit  upon  the 
south ;  '^  on  the  west  it  was  probably  bounded  by  Chorasmia  or  the 
great  desert  of  Kharesm ;  '^  while  on  the  east  it  was  shut  in  by 
the  snowy  chain  of  Bohr,  which  unites  the  Tliianchan  with  the 
Hindoo-Koosli.  Thus  it  included  Badakshan  and  Koondooz,  as  well  as 
the  Balkh  district,  to  which  the  ancient  name  still  attaches.  It 
was  a  country  of  varied  character  and  multiform  products.  On  the 
east  and  south,  extending  to  the  summits  of  lofty  mountain-ranges — 
while  on  the  north  it  descended  into  the  flat  of  the  Oxus  valley, 


®  The   Bactrians  were  among  the  troops         ^  See  Professor  Miiller's 'Languages  of  the 

selected  by  Mardonius  on  the  retreat  of  Xerxes  Seat  of  War'  (1st  ed.),  p.  33. 
(Herod.  vui..llo).     They  held  the  left  wing       i»  Strab.  xi.  p.  752  ;  Ptolem.  vi.  11,  12. 
at  Arbela  (Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  iii.  11),  where       ^^  Or  Paropanisus,  according  to  some  au- 

they  greatly  distinguished  themselves  fibid.  c.  thors.     The  word  seems  first  to  occur  in  the 

13  ;  Q.  Curt.  IV.  xv.  §  18).    Arrian  (Peripl.  Babylonian  transcript  of  the  Behistun  Inscrip- 

llar.  Erythr.  p.  27),  if  it  be  he,  Ciills  them  tion,  where  under  the  form  Paruparaesanna 

μαχιμώτατον  edvos.     Strabo  regards  them  it  represents  and  replaces  the  Persian  Gadara 

;is  similar  in  character  to  the  Scythians   (xi.  or  Gandaria  (see  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Baby- 

pp.  752,  753),  and  Q.  Curtius  thus  describes  Ionian  Text  of  Behistun  Inscription,  p.  xx.). 
their  habits: — "Sunt  autem  Bactriani  inter       ^^  It  appears  from  the  travels  of  General 

illas  gentes  promptissimi ;  horridis  ingeniis,  Ferrier,  that  no  fewer  than  four  ranges  of 

midtiimque  a  Persarum  luxu  abhorrentibus,  mountains,  only  sliglitly  divergent,  separate 

siti   hand  procul    Scytharum    bellicosissima  between  the  low  country  towards  the  Oxus, 

gente,  et  rapto  vivere  assueta  ;  semperque  in  and  the  flat  region  of  Seistan,  towards  Girisk 

ai-mis  errant"   (Vit.  Alex.  IV.  vi.  §  3).  and   Eurrah.     (Caravan  Journeys,  pp.  230, 

^  According  to   Ctesias  (Exc.   Per.   §   8),  234,  238,  and  24-7 ;  and  compare  the  map.) 

Bactria,  Chorasmia,  Parthia,  and  Carmania,  It  is  the  second  of  these,  as  one  proceeds  from 

were  conferred  by  Cyrus  upon  his  second  son,  north  to  south,  that  is  here  regarded  .as  the 

Tanyoxarces    (  =  Smerdis).      Afterwards,  in  main  range.     This  is  the  mountain-chain  di- 

the  reign  of  Xerxes,  we  find  his  brother  jia-  viding  between  the  valleys  of  the  Murgaub 

sistes  in  possession  of  the  Bactrian  satrajjy  and  the  Heri-rud,  which  is  now  known  as 

(Herod,  ix.  113).     Again,  upon  the  death  of  the  Stifeid  Koh  or  White  Mountain  (Ferrier, 

Xerxes,  it  appears  that  another  brother,  Hys-  p.  239). 

ta.spes,  had  received  the  government  (Diod.         ^^  Ptolemy  (vi.  11)  bounds  it  on  the  west 

Sic.  xi.  69).     Dadarses,  however,  the  satrap  by  Margiana,  or  the  country  watered  by  the 

of  Bactria  under  Darius  Hystaspes(Beh.Inscr.  Murgauh,  the  ancient  district  of  Merv  ;  but 

col.  iii.  par.  3),  was  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  desert  of  Kharesm  extends  further  e;ist 

of  the  royal  house.  than  the  Murgavb,  and  must  have  been  at 

^  Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  iii.  29,  iv.  17  and  22.  all  times  the  natural  frontier  in  this  direction. 
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and  on  tlie  west  melted  into  tlie  low  sandy  desert  of  Kliaresm — it 
had  every  species  of  soil  and  every  variety  of  climate."  Its  capital, 
Bactra,  is  represented  by  the  modern  Dalkh,  which  is  now  mostly  in 
ruins,  but  bears  ample  traces  of  its  ancient  splendour." 

(Λ-ϋ.)  The  il']gli  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  one  passage 
onl}',  wherein  they  appear  as  neighbours  of  the  Bactrians."^  There 
is  no  trace  of  them  either  in  the  Inscriptions  or  in  the  Zendavesta. 
Possibly  they  are  the  Augali ''  of  Ptolemy,  Avhom  he  places  upon 
the  Jaxartes,  and  therefore  the  people  intended  in  the  passage  of 
the  Paschal  Chronicle  which  speaks  of  Alexandria  Eschata  as  being 
ky  Αίγαί'οις.'*  Or  they  may  be  identified  with  the  iEgeli  of  Stephen, 
who  seem  to  be  the  Gela3  of  Strabo,  and  the  Gelai  or  Geli  of  other 
authors,  the  inhabitants  of  the  modern  GhilcuC^  In  this  case  we 
may  suspect  that  they  were  Arians,  since  Stephen's  yEgOli  are 
"  a  Median  people."  ^^  It  is  impossible  to  fix  their  locality  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus. 

(viii.)  The  Saca3. — It  is  very  diflficurt  to  locate  with  any  certainty 
the  Saca3  of  Herodotus.  In  his  notices  they  are  generally  connected 
with  the  Bactrians,^'  upon  whom  therefore  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  adjoined ;  but  on  which  side  he  intended  to  place  them  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine.  Their  conjunction  in  the  list  of  the 
satrapies  with  certain  Caspians '  might  lead  us  to  locate  them 
upon  the  lower  Oxus,  in  the  region  between  that  river  and  the 
('as]iian  Sea  (the  modern  Khanat  of  Khiva)  ;  and  this  position 
would  suit  exactly  the  notice  of  Hellanicus,^  who  derives  the  title 
of  Amyrgii,  by  which  a  joortion  of  the  Persian  Saca3  Avere  certainl}^ 
distinguished,^  from  a  tract  called  "  fEe^SSiyrgTari~p/a2H,"  which  they 
inhabited.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remarked,  first,  that 
this  region  has  with  good  reason  been  already  assigned  to  the  Choras- 
mians,•*  who  were  certainly  not  Saca3 ;  *  secondly,  that  the  Caspians 

"  Q.  Curtius  thus  descnbes  Bactria :  "  Bac-  i'  Strab.  xi.  p.  734;  Pint.  Vit.  Pomp.  c. 

trianaj  terra;  multiplex  et  varia  uatura  est.  35  ;  Pliii.  H.  N.  vi.  IG;   Ptol.  vi.  2. 

Alibi  miilta  aibor,  et  vitis  laigos  mitesque  *"  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Αίγηλοί. 

fructus  alit.     .Solum  pingue  crebri  fbntes  ri-  21  Herod,  i.  153,  vii.  64,  viii.  113,  and  ix. 

gant ;   qua;   mitiora   sunt   frumento   conse-  113;    compare   Arrian,    Exped.  Al.   iii.   8. 

run'tur,  caitera  armentorum  pabulo  ceduiit.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  Sacte,  see  below, 

Magnam  deinde  pailem  ejusdem  terra;  sterilos  Essay  ii. 

aren;c  teneut.     .Squalida  siccitate  regio  nou  ^  Herod,  iii.  93. 

hominem,  non  frugem  aht ;  quum  \'ero  venti  ^  j.-j._  lyj       Άμύρ-γίον,  TreSiov  "SaKwu. 

a  Pontico  mari  spirant,   quicfjuid   sabuli  in  ^  See  Herod,  vii.  G4     Τούτου?  Si,  iovras 

campis  jacet,   couverrunt :  quod   ubi  cumu-  S/cuSos  'λμυρ-/ίου$,   2άκα$  έκάΚΐον j,  and 

latum  est,  magnorum  collium  procul  species  compare    the    Naklisli-i-Uustam  Inscription 

est,  omniaque  pristini  itineris  vestigia  inte-  (par.   3  ;   infra,  j).  207),    where  the  Saka 

reunt  "  (Vit.  Alex.  vi.  iv.  §-2G,  27).   «  The  Hwnamrga  are  mentioned, 

language  of  the  most  graphic  writer,"  says  *  Supra,  p.  1 63. 

Sir  A.  Bums,  "  could  not  deline;itethiscoun-  *  Strabo  indeed  says,  toC  5e  των  Μασσα- 

try  with  gi-eatcr  ex;»ctness  "  (Bokhara,  vol.  i.  γβτώι/  καΐ  των  Ι,ακών  tOvovs  καΐ  οΐ  "Αττά- 

]>.  24.0).    Α  detailed  account  of  the  whole  re-  σιοι  (?)  καϊ  οί  Χωράσμιοι  (xi.  p.  747);  but 

gion  will  be  found  in  Ferrier  (pp.  197-230).  this  statement  is  of  little  value.     The  Cho- 

"  See    Kemer's    Caravan   Journeys,    pp.  riusmians  could   not   be   at   once  Slassageta; 

20G-208.  (Arians)  and  Saca;  (Turanians);  and  if  we 

'«  Herod,  iii.  92,  λΛ  fin.  must  connect  them  with  either,  it  should  be 

''  (Jeugrai.h.  vi.  12.  wjtji  the  former  rather  than  with  tlie  latter 

'*  Vide  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  402   note  •.  i.oojile. 
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joined  with  the  Sacans  are  not  those  from  whom  the  sea  derived  its 
name,''  and  therefore  may  have  dwelt  at  any  distance  from  it  ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  Alexandrine  geographers  knew  of  no  Sacai  south 
of  the  Oxus/      The    country  beyond  the  Jaxartes  is  that  nsuall}' 
assigned  to  them  by  these  Avriters  ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  Sacia  of 
Herodotus.     It  is  too  remote  from  Bactria  ;  and  besides  Herodotus 
assigns  it  to  the  Massagetas,*  w^ho  were  not  Scythians,"  and  Λvere  not 
subject  to  Persia.'"     There  remain  two  tracts  between  \vhich  our     f 
choice  lies  :  one  is  the  district  between  the  lower  Oxus  and  the  lower 
Jaxartes,  which  has  been  regarded  above  as  a  part  of  Sogdiana,"  but 
which  may  possibly  be  the  Sacia  of  Herodotus'  time.     It  is  a  low 
plain,  like   the  country  south  of  the  Oxus,  so   as  to  answer   the 
description  of  Hellanicus  ;  and  it  approaches,  if  it  does  not  adjoin, 
Bactria.     This  whole  tract,  however,  except  along  the  riΛ'er-courses, 
is  an  arid  desert,  and  can  never  have  supported  more  than  a  very 
scanty  population.     The  other  is  the  region  east  of  the  Bolor  range  ^\ 
— the  modern  kingdoms  of  Kachgar  midrYafkanU,  the  most  western    \ 
portion  of  Chinese  Tartary.     This  seems  to  be  the  Sacia  of  Pto-    \ 
iemy  '^  and  Curtius  ;'^  and  as  its  eastern  position  and  near  appi-oach    ! 
to  Gandaria  and' India  accords  with  the  place  assigned  to  the  SaCcX3 
(Saka)  in  Darius's  lists, '■*  it  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  to  be  preferred    , 
to  the  other.     The  western  and  northern  portions  of  this  region  are   ' 
very  mountainous,  but  on  the  south  and  east  it  sinks  down  into  a 
vast  sandy  plain  or   desert,   which  extends   uninterruptedly  from 
about  long.  75°  to  long.  118°  E.  from  Greenwich. 

The  Sacae  of  Persia  were  probably  a  Turanian  race,  or  at  least  a 
populatioia  in  which  the  Turanian  element  preponderated.'*     They 

^  The  Caspians,  from  whom  the  sea  derived  ancient  inhabitants  of"  the  country, 

its  name,  are  undoubtedly  those  whom  Hero-  ^  Herod,  i.  201. 

dotus  places  in  his  11th  satrapy  (iii.  92).  ^  Ibid.  ch.  216.     The  Massa-Geta;  should 

They  dwelt  towards  its  south-wesi  angle,  in  by  their  name  be  Goths  (supra,  vol.  iii.  p. 

the  modern  Ghilan  (infra,  p.  190).  175).     That  they  were  Arians  is  shown  by 

^  Arrian's  Scyths  (whom  he  identifies  with  the  name  of  their  prince  Spargapises  (Herod, 

the  Sacas,  iii.  8)   dwelt  north  of  the  Jasartes  i.  211),   which  may  be  compared  Avith  the 

(iv.  1  and  4).     So  the  Sacaj  of  Eratosthenes  Spargapeithes  of  the  A-gath-yvu   (ibid.  iv. 

(ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  748),  who  are  separated  by  78),  and  of  the  European  Scyths  or  Scoloti  (ib. 

the  Jaxartes  from  the  Sogdians.     Strabo  is  ch.  76),  whose  Indo-European  character  has 

less  clear,  but  brings  the  Scythian  conquerors  been  already  proved  (vol.  iii.  pp.  157-167), 

of  the  Grffico-Bactrian  kingdom  άπί)  t^s  πε-  '"  Herod,  i.  214. 

paias   του  Ίαξάρτου  ttjs  κατά  2a/cas  καΐ  '^  Sujira,  p.  164. 

^oySiafoiis,  ^v  κατίΐχον  2άκαι  (ibid.  ^  Ptolemy's  Sacia,  which  he  in  a  marked 

p.  744).     There  were,  of  course,  Saca;  in  way  distinguishes  from  Scythia  (vi.  13),  lies 

Armenia,  the  Sacesinro  of  An-ian   (Exp.  Al.  east  of  Sogdiana,  and  north  of  Jlount  Imaus 

iii.  8),  who  adjoined  on  the  JMedes  and  the  the  (Ilima-laya).   Compare  Marcian.  Heracl. 

Cadusiaus   (comp.  Strab.  vi.  pp.  745,  767,  (p.  25j:  ή  ivThs  Tayyou  πόταμου  'Ινζικη 

&c. ;  Plin.  H.N.  xi.  10;  and  Ptol.  v.   13).  ττΐριορίζΐται  airh  μ^ν  &ρκτων  τφ  Ίμάψ  6pei 

But  these  cannot  be  the  Sacse  whom  Hero-  πάρα  tovs  ύττΐρκΐΐμίνυυε  αΰτοΰ  'ZoyStavovs 

dotns  joined  with  the  Bactrians ;  and  indeed  καΧ  'S.aKas. 

they  are  never  called  Saca;,  but  Sacesina;  or  '^  \'it.  Alex.  viii.  iv.  §  20. 

Sacassani ;  and  their  country  is  not  Sacia,  but  "  See  vol.  ii.  p.  403,  note  «.    Darius,  it  will 

Sacassene.     Strabo  appears  to  regard  these  be  seen,  conjoins  Sacia,  1.  Λνίΐΐι  Gandaria  and 

Scyths   as  a  remnant  of  the  invaders  who  Sattagytlia ;  2.  with  Gandaria  and  Mecia ;  3. 

held  dominion  in  Upper  Asia  for  28  years,  but  with  India. 

were  subdued  by  Cyaxares   (compare  Strab.  '»  See  vol.  i.  pp.  532-533.    This  view  is  not 

xi.  p.  745  with  Herod,  i.  106).     But  per-  incompatible  with  that  maintained  in  vol.  in. 

haps  they  were  really  a  remnant  of  the  most  (Book  iv.  Essay  ii.  pp.  157-167)  with  respect 
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were  among  the  best  troops  in  the  Persian  armies/^  their  chief 
weapons  being  the  bow  and  the  battle-axe.'^  It  appears  that  some 
time  before  the  invasion  of  Alexander  they  had  succeeded  in  detach- 
ing themselves  from  Persia,  and  completely  establishing  their 
independence,  so  that  they  fought  at  Arbela,  not  as  subjects,  but  as 
allies  of  Darius.'"  Soon  afterwards  we  find  Sacans  contending 
without  dishonour  with  the  army  of  Alexander ;  ''  and  aboi;t  a 
century  later,  tribes  which  bore  the  name  subverted  the  Graico- 
Bactrian  kingdom,'  and  established  their  riile  over  the  entire  tract 
between  the  Aral  and  the  Indus.-  They  even  ventured  to  invade 
India,  but  Avere  repulsed  Avith  great  loss  (r.c.  56),^  after  which  they 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  I'arthians,  and  were  finally  absorbed 
in  the  kingdom  of  tlie  Sas^^anidce. 

(ix.)  The  Caspians  are  mentioned  twice  in  the  list  of  the  satrapies 
— once  in  connexion  with  the  obscure  tribes  of  the  Pausica3,  the 
Pantimathi,  and  the  Darita3 ;  ■*  and  a  second  time  in  conjunction 
with  the  Sacse.*  In  the  former  j^assage  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a  portion  of  the  tract  directly  south  of  the 
Caspian  Sea — from  whom  indeed  it  derived  that  name — are  in- 
tended ;  ^  in  the  latter  it  has  been  proposed  to  alter  the  reading, 
substituting  for  Caspii  either  Casii/  or  Caspeiri."  But  this  prac- 
tice of  alteration  in  cases  of  difficulty,  where  there  is  no  variation 
in  the  MSS.,  is  always  dangerous  ;  and  in  the  case  before  us  the 


to  the  ethnic  character  of  the  Europe;m  Scyths. 
The  teim  Scyth,  or  Sacan,  is  probably  not  a 
real  ethnic  name,  but  merely  a  title  given  to 
all  nomades,  like  the  Ilyat  of  modern  Persia. 
From  the  mere  temi  Scyth,  therefore,  we 
cannot  conclude  anything  as  to  the  ethnic 
character  of  a  people.  [In  the  Babylonian 
transcripts  of  the  Acha;menian  inscriptions, 
the  temi  wliich  replaces  the  Sa/ta  of  the  Per- 
sian and  Scythic  columns  is  Giiniri  (query, 
Gomerites  ?  ) — a  term  which  elsewhere  in 
Babylonian  always  means  "  the  tribes." 
Compare  the  Greek  αλλόφυλοι. — Η.  C.  Η.] 

"  They  fought  well  at  Marathon  (Herod. 
vi.  113);  they  were  included  among  the  picked 
troops  of  Mardonius  (ibid.  viii.  113),  and  they 
dLstinguishei  themselves  at  Arbela  (Arr.  Exp. 
Al.  iii.  13).  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  they 
formed,  together  with  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
the  marines  of  the  Persian  ileet  (Herod,  vii. 
184). 

''  Herod,  λ-ϊϊ.  64. 

'"  Arri.-iM,  Exp.  Al.  iii.  8.  (lirovro  .  .  . 
ουχ  \nr()Kooi  .  .  .  άλλα  κατά  συμμαχίαν 
την  Δαρ(Ιου. 

'■■'  Ibid.  iv.  4. 

'  St  ralx-,  xi.  p.  745.  See  Dr.  Smith's  Geo- 
gTaphi(5il  Dictionary,  .ad  voc.  Βλογκιλνα. 

2  Of  course  these  exploits  are  not  to  be  as- 
tiigned  to  tlie  Persian  Saca;  only.  The  Saca; 
of  the  fifteenth  satrapy  were  but  tlie  advanced 
piuud  of  that  great  Scythic  or  Tatar  people 
whiih  h.ui  at  ail  times  held  undisputed  sway 
in  the  steppf;  c.untry  of  central  Abih.     The 


Scythic  influx  of  the  first  and  second  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era  was  a  movement  Ije- 
gun  probably  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  ex- 
tending to  a  multitude  of  tribes  besides  those 
who  had  at  one  time  been  subject  to  Pei'sia 
(Strab.  1.  s.  c).  Its  success  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  vast  numbers  of  the  invaders,  who  gra- 
dually won  their  way  to  the  Paropamisus, 
whence,  in  one  line,  they  descended  tiie  valley 
of  the  Helmend  to  the  country  about  lake 
Zerrah — called  from  them  Sawistene  (Isid. 
Char.  p.  8),  which  passed  into  Segestan  (now 
Seistan) — while  in  another  they  entered  India 
and  reached  the  moutlis  of  the  Indus,  wJiere 
they  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  (vii.  1)  and  Ar- 
rian  (Peripl.  P.  Eryth.  p.  21,  &c.). 

^  See  Wilson's  Arian.  Antiq.  p.  302. 

"  Herod,  iii.  92. 

*  Ibid.  ch.  93. 

6  Vide  infta,  p.  190. 

''  The  reading  Casii  was,  I  believe,  first 
proposed  by  Larcher.  It  was  adopted  by 
iiennell  (Geogr.  of  Herod,  p.  302),  whence  it 
passed  to  Beloe  and  the  other  translators. 

*  This  conjecture  was  first  made  by  Heizius 
(Pref.  ad  Herod,  p.  xvi.),  who  supported  it 
by  the  jjassage  in  Stephen,  Λv•here  tlie  thii'd 
Book  of  Herodotus  is  made  an  authoi'ity  for 
Caspoirus  as  a  city  of  the  Parthians  {Κάαπα- 
pos,  ■πόλΐ5  Πάρθων,  προσίχήϊ  τ»;  'ivSiKTJ. 
'HpoSoTos  τρίττ]).  But  the  correction  i)ro- 
posed  would  not  justify  the  citation,  which 
)-eally  shows  a  reading  of  Kaairfipos  ibr  Κα- 
σπάτυρο5  in  Heiod.  iii.  102. 
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readings  suggested  are  neither  of  tliem  remarkably  liapp}',  Tlie 
Casii  are  first  mentioned  in  Ptolemy,"  and  then  they  appear  to  be 
placed  in  eastern  Thibet,  on  the  borders  of  China,  far  beyond  the 
utmost  limits  to  Avhich  the  Persian  empire  can  be  thought  to  have 
extended.  The  Caspeiri,  or  people  of  Cashmere,'"  are  less  remote, 
and  they  were  probabl}'  Persian  subjects ;  but  still  they  are  not 
likely  to  have  been  included  in  the  same  satrapy  with  the  Sacae, 
whichever  view  we  take  of  the  country  occupied  by  that  people." 
On  the  whole  it  seems  best  to  accept  the  reading  as  it  stands,  and 
to  suppose  that  the  Caspians,  like  so  many  other  tribes  in  tliis 
part  of  Asia,'^  were  divided,  part  having  proceeded  westward  into 
Ghilaii  and  Ilazenderai) ,  while  part  abode  in  more  primitive  settle- 
ments nearer  the  original  seat  of  the  Arian  nation.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  locate  the  eastern  branch  otherwise  than 
conjecturally. 

(x.)  The  Sagartians  (or  Asagartti)  were  probably  the  principal 
people  of  the  Great  Desert  of  Iran,  which  extends  from  Kashan  and 
Isfahan  on  the  west,  to  the  Haroot-rud,  or  river  of  Subzawur,  on  the 
east.  They  are  placed  by  Herodotus  in  his  great  central  satrapy 
(the  fourteenth),  where  they  are  conjoined  with  the  Sarangians  and 
Thamana3ans  on  the  one  hand,  the  Utians  and  Mycians  on  the 
other. '^  This  tract  is  only  capable  of  bearing  a  very  sparse  popu- 
lation ;  '*  and  the  Sagartians  were  at  no  time  a  people  of  any  great 
power  or  influence.  It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  they  fur- 
nished to  the  army  of  Xerxes  as  many  as  8000  troops  (horsemen, 
armed  with  lassoes  '*),  since,  except  on  this  occasion,  they  are 
scarcely  found  as  a  military  nation..  Their  tribes  appear  to  have 
been  scattered  and  isolated.  Darius,  in  one  Inscription,"'  conjoins 
them  with  the  Parthians;  in  another,'^  represents  them  as  inhabit- 
ing a  part  of  Media.  Ptolemy  places  them  immediately  to  the  east 
of  Zagros,'^  Avhile  Stephen  speaks  of  their  occupying  a  peninsula 
projecting  into  the  Caspian  Sea.'^  By  the  other  geograjihers  they 
are  unnoticed.  Probably  their  main  locality  in  the  early  times  Avas 
the  southern  skirt  of  the  mountains  from  the  Caspian  Gates  east- 
ward to  about  Shahrud  and  Bostam,  or  the  district  immediately  west 
of  Parthia.'  From  this  position  they  commanded  all  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Great  Desert.  Hence  they  bad  sent  colonists  to 
accompany  the  Persians  in  their  great  migration,  who  may  have 
been  the  ancestors  of  Ptolemy's  Sagartians,  immediately  to  the  east 
of  Zagros.     If  Stephen's  authority  is  allowed,  we  must  suppose  that 


'  Geograph.  vi.  15.  '^  The  great  Inscription  at  Persepolis.    Vide 

10  Vide  infra,  p.  177.  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  403,  note  ^ 

"  Though  Cashmere   is  not  far  from  the  i?  Beh.  Inscr.  col.  ii.  par.  15  (supra,  vol. 

territory  of  Kashgar  AmlYarkand,  yet,  being  ii.  ]).  499). 

completely  separated  from  it  by  the  highest  "*  Geograph.  vi.  2. 

ranges  of  the  Hbidoo-Koosh,  it  could  scarcely  ^^  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  'Zayapria. 

fall  into  the  same  satrapy.  '  See  Justin,  xli.  1,   \vhere  '-Sagartani" 

^  xVs  the    Mardians,  the   Sagartians,    the  must  be  read  for  "  Spart;\ni."     [Here  their 

Gandarians,  the  Arachosians,  and  otliers.  name  seems  to  remain  in  the  modern  Lasjird 

1^  Herod,  iii.  93.  or  ^/ J  Si/iVc/,  the  appellation  of  a  very  ancient 

"  Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  440,  441.  fort  in  these  parts, — H.  C.  R.] 
1»  Herod,  vii.  85. 
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the  eastern  Sagartians,  being  gradually  driven  from  their  country 
by  the  Parthians,  found  a  refuge  in  Mazenderan,  where  they  may 
have  occupied  the  long  promontory  which  forms  the  northern  pro- 
tection of  Adcrabad  Bay. 

The  Arian  character  of  the  Sagartians  has  been  proved  in  a 
foimer  Essay.*  They  seem  to  have  been  a  tribe  very  closely  akin 
to  the  Medo-Persic  stock.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  they  resembled 
the  Persians  both  in  language  and  dress  ;  '^  and  we  find  by  the 
Behistun  Inscription,  that  Avhen  a  pretender  to  the  cro\\Ti  of  Sagar- 
tia  rose  up,  he  claimed  it  as  a  descendant  from  the  great  Median 
prince  Cyaxares.^  In  war  they  served  rather  as  a  portion  of  the 
Persian  contingent  *  than  as  a  distinct  people ;  and  their  omission 
from  some  important  lists  of  the  provinces  "^  may  be  accounted  for 
by  their  probable  inclusion  in  Media.  They  are  thought  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  Indian  Assets,  and  are  regarded  by  some  as 
the  ancestors  of  the  Scandinavian  nations.'' 

(xi.)  The  Sarangians. — Concerning  the  position  of  this  people 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  They  are  clearly  identical  with  the 
Zarangi,  Zaranga^i,  or  Drangae  of  Arrian,^  the  Drangee  of  Strabo^ 
and  Ptolem}^"'  who  occupj'  the  region  directl}^  south  of  Aria, 
bounded  on  the  east  b}^  Arachosia,  on  the  west  by  Carmania,  and 
on  its  own  southem  frontier  by  Gedrosia.  They  may  be  recognised 
in  the  Zaraka  of  Darius'  Inscriptions,"  Avho  are  joined  in  the  lists 
with  the  Parthians,  the  Arians,  and  the  Arachosians.  Their  name 
is  derived  b}'  Burnouf ''^  from  the  Zend  Λvord  Zarayo,  or  Zarayangh, 
"  sea,"  a  term  Avhich  still  attaches  to  the  great  lake  into  which  the 
Helmend  empties  itself,  called  Zerrah  by  the  Persians.'^  They  were 
probably  the  occupants  of  the  country  round  the  lake,  and  to  some 
extent  of  the  banks  of  the  streams  wliich  flow  into  it  from  the  east 
and  north,  as  the  ITelmend,  the  Haroot-rud,  the  river  of  Farrah,  the 
river  of  Khash,  &c. — the  modern  province  of  Seistan.'*    They  appear 


-  Vol.  i.  Essay  si.  p.  554.  [As,  howevei•,  tlie  ancient  Persian  word  for 

HeroJ.  vii.  85.  sea  was  daraya,  not  zaraya,  this  deriΛ'ation 

*  Beh.  Inscr.  col.  ii.  par.  14.  can  scarcely  be  regarded  assound.— H.  C.  R.] 

""  Henxl.  1.  s.  0.     4πίΤίτάχατο    is  rovs  ^^  Gen.  Ferrier  says  that  this  name  is  "  not 

Ufpffas.  known  to  the  great  majority  of  Asiatics" 

^  β  They  are  omitted  from  the  Behistun  and  (Caravan  Journeys,  p.  429),  and  that  it  is 

Nakhsh-i-Ruitam  lists,  only  appearing  in  the  only  found  in  old  I'ersian  authors.    The  inha- 

Persc'iwlitan.     (See  vol.  ii.  p.  403,  note  «).  bitants  of  the  surrounding  ('ountry,  according 

'  tHH3  .Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Vocabulary,  ad  to  this  writer,  now  call  tlie    lake  Mechila 

voc.  ASAGAKTA  (p.  62).  Seistan,   "  the  lake  of  Seistan,"  or  Mechila 

«  In  some  editions  of  Arrian  (as  the  Tauch-  lioostem,   "  the  lake  of  Roostem,"  the  great 

nitz;  one  fonn  only  Ls  used,  viz.,   Drangae  Persian  hero. 

(Apayyai).     But  the  MSS.  have  in  iii.  25,  "  The  following  description  of  Seistan  is 

Zapayyaioi,  in  iii.  28,  Apayyai,  and   in  vi.  given  by  Gen,  Ferrier: — "  Seistiin  is  a  flat 

1  / ,  Zapayyoi.  country,  with  here  and  there  some  low  hills. 

'•>  .strab.  XV.  pp.  1023,  1025,  &<;.  One  third  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  com- 

'0  Geograph.  vi.  19,  &c.  posed  of  moving  sands,  and  the  two  other 

.Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  403,  note  «.     It  m\ist  thirds  of  a  compact  sand,  mixed  with  a  little 

be  remumbereil  tlwt  the  Persians  could  not  clay,  but  very  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and 

articuLit«  tlie  η  Ijefore  a  consonant,  and  there-  covered  with  "woods  of  the  tamaiisk,  sfifj/ies. 

Mid  Gadara  for  Gandaria,  Jlidus/i,  for  India,  tag,  and  reeds,  in  the  midst  of  Avhich  there  is 

,•  abundant  pasture.    These  woods  are  more  es- 

Commentairc   sur   le    Yac;na,  p.   xcviii.  pecially  met  with  in  the  central  p;irt  of  the 
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to  have  been  Arians  by  race,'^  and  are  called  by  Q.  Curtius  a  "  war- 
like people ;"  "^  but  nevertheless  they  are  among  the  nations  Avhich 
offered  least  resistance  to  Alexander,'^  and  are  as  little  distin- 
guished in  histoiy  as  any  Arian  tribe. 

(xii.)  The  Thamana3ans  are  a  very  obscure  people.  Herodotus 
mentions  them  in  two  places ;  first,  in  the  list  of  the  satrapies, 
where  they  occur  between  the  Sarangians  and  the  Utiaus;'"  and 
secondly,  in  his  account  of  the  river  Aces,  where  thej^  are  coupled 
with  the  Sarangians,  Parthians,  Hyrcanians,  and  Chorasmians." 
No  other  ancient  author,  except  Stephen,  mentions  their  name,  and 
Stephen  merely  echoes  Herodotus.'  Under  these  circumstances 
they  can  only  be  located  conjecturally.  Sir  H.  Eawlinson  si;spects 
that  they  are  the  tribe  who  gave  name  to  DamagHan,  Oemaicend,  &c.,'^ 
which  would  lead  us  to  look  for  their  settlements  in  the  hill 
country  immediately  south  of  the  Caspian.  But  as  this  is  too 
remote  from  the  territory  of  the  Sarangians,  and  from  the  confines 
of  the  other  tribes  who  used  the  Aces  water,  to  be  the  position 
intended  by  Herodotus,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  suppose  that  the  Tha- 
manaians,  like  so  many  of  the  other  Arian  tribes,^  sent  colonies 
along  with  the  great  migratory  stream  which  pressed  westward,* 
and  thus  carried  their  name  in  that  direction,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  continued  in  their  old  quarters,  occupying  a  more  easterly 
position.  The  situation  which  best  suits  the  two  notices  in  Hero- 
dotus, and  which  was  perhaps  formally  assigned  to  the  Thamanaeans 
by  Isidore  of  Charax,*  is  the  district  south  and  east  of  Herat,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Rhash-rud  and  the  Haroot-rud,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Helmend   about    Girisk.^      Exactly  in   this   position   is   found   the 

province,  through  which  tlie  Helmend  and  its  Mardians,  and  Dropici  (supra,  vol.  i.  345), 

affluents  flow.     The  detritus  and  slimy  soil  the  Gandarians  (ibid.  p.  bbb),  &c. 

Avhich  is  deposited  on  the  land  after  the  annual  ^  Besides  leaving  their  name  along  the  El- 

inundations  fertilise  it  in  a  remarkable  man-  hnrz  range  in  the  words  above-mentioned,  the 

ner,  and  this  has  probably  been  the  case  from  Thamanieans  appear  to  have  brought  it  as  far 

time  immemorial  "     (Caravan  Journeys,  pp.  west  as  the  Kurdish  mountains,  where  Aga- 

426,  427).    It  may  be  added  that  the  produe-  thias  has  κώμ-η  Θαμανών  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  402, 

tive  land  is  almost  confined  to  the  river  courses,  note  ^). 

while  the  intermediate  country  is  an  arid  de-  ^  By  an  ingenious  emendation  communi- 

sert  very  difficult  to  traΛ'erse.    The  flat  coun-  cated  to  me  by  letter,  Mons.  C.  Miiller  of 

try  extends  up  the  Helmend  as  far  as  Girishk,  Paris  has  brought  a  passage  of  Isidore  to  bear 

whence  a  line  drawn  across  to  Furrah  will  on  this  difficult  subject.   He  observes  that  our 

give  the  natural  limits  of  Seistan  in  this  di-  present  editions  of  Isidore  give,  after  an  ao- 

rection.  count  of  the  great  Parthian  route  from  west 

^^  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  555.  to  east  as  far  :is  Aria,  the  Ibllowing — ivrsv- 

^^  Vit.  Alex.  VI.  vi.  §  36.  "  Bellicosa  natio  dev  Άναύων  χώρα,  ttjs  'Apeia?  (Hudson,  p. 

est."        •  8),  and  notes  that  these  Άι/αΰοι  are  wholly 

^7  Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  iii.  28.  unknown  to  us.   Ho  therefore  proposes  to  read 

^^  Herod,  iii.  93.            '^  Ibid.  oh.  117.  4ίΤΐΰθΐν  \_Θαμ']αναίωι>  χώρα,  κ.  τ.  λ.     The 

1  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.     Θαμαναΐοι,   %θνο3  mistake  might  easily  arise  from  the  careless- 

Xlipaais  ύπηκοον  'HpoSoTos  τρίττ).  ness  of  a  transcriber. 

^  Memoir  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  ^  The    towns    mentioned   by    Isidore   of 

vol.  ii.  p.  62.     [^Dainan  was  the  Arian  cor-  Charax   in  his  account  of  the  Thamana;an 

respondent  of  the  Turkish   Ata/:,   "skirt,"  country  are  P/ira  (Φρά),  which  is   clearly 

and  was  equally  applied  to  the  flank  of  the  Furrah  ;  Bis,  which  is  the  Beste  or  Abesto 

mountains  in  these  parts.     The  Damani,  or  of  Pliny  (N.  H.  vi.  23),  the  modern  Bist ; 

Thamanieans,  were  the  iahabitants   of  this  Gari  (Girisk),  and  Nii,  \vhich  is  unknown. 

"  skirt." — H.  C.  Ii.]  These  names  clearly  mark  the  jxisition  of 

'  As  the  Sagartians  (supra,  p.  171),  the  the  country. 
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modem  tribe  of  the  TaymouneeR,^  whicli  appears  to  retain  almost 
unchanged  the  appellation  of  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

(xiii.)  The  ractyans. — Herodotus  has  two  nations  of  Pactj'ans, 
one  inhabiting  a  poilion  of  Armenia,"  and  the  other  adjoining  npon 
India.^  It  is  the  latter  with  which  we  are  here  concerned.  Their 
country  is  said  to  have  been  upon  the  Ui)per  Indus,  and  to  have 
contained  the  city  of  Caspatyrus,'"  which  most  Avriters  are  inclined 
to  identify  with  the  city  of  Cashmere."  If  this  identification  be 
approved,  Pactyica  must  be  regarded  as  the  Cashmere  valley,  or 
perhaps  as  that  region,  together  with  the  valley  of  the  Indus  above 
Attock.^'^  The  name  Pactyan  has  been  thought  to  be  connected  with 
the  Avord  Pushtun,  or  Puhtan,^'•'  the  title  by  which  the  Ati'ghans  call 
themselves. 

(xiv.)  The  SattagA-dians  are  a  people  entirely  imknown  to  all  the 
classical  writers  except  Herodotus.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
time  of  Darius  they  were  a  nation  of  considerable  importance. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  Achiemenian  Inscriptions  wherever  a 
list  of  the  subject  people  is  given ;  '■*  and  we  are  further  told  that 
they  were  among  the  tribes  which  revolted  from  Darius  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  reign.'*  Their  exact  situation  can  only  be 
conjectured.  Herodotus,  by  uniting  them  in  the  same  satrapy  with 
the  Gandarians,'^  who  dwelt  in  Cabool  and  on  the  Upper  Indus, '^ 
shows  that  they  must  be  sought  towards  the  extreme  east  of  the 
empire  ;  and  Darius,  by  attaching  them  in  all  his  lists  to  the 
Arachosians,  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion.'"  They  probably 
were  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  high  tract  extending  from  Cabool 
to  Herat  in  one  direction,  and  from  Sirpool  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ilelmend  in  another.  The  Inscriptions  even  seem  to  extend  them 
eastward  to  Margiana,  or  the  district  of  Merv.  They  may  perhaps 
be  represented  by  I'tolemy's  I'aropamisada),  or  occupants  of  the 
mountain-chain  of  Parojiamisus,  Avliom  he  places  between  Bactria 
and  Arachosia.'     Their  name  is  said  to  have  signified  "  the  pos- 


7  This  resemblance  of  name  may  be  merely  ^"  It  is  said  that  boats  miglit  descend  the 

accidental,  for   the  Taymounees   cannot   be  Jelum  from  the  lake  Wuhtr,  a  little  below 

traced  very  far   back    in   Oriental   history.  Cashmere  (Diet,  of  Gr.  and  liom.  Geograph. 

Their  country  was  traversed  in  several  direc-  vol.  i.  p.   558),    and  that   Herodotus  may 

tions  by  Gen.  Ferrier,  who  found  it  to  con-  have  been  mistaken  about  the  direction  in 

sist  of  a  series  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  which  the  stream  ran. 

small  plains,  well  watered  towards  the  east  "  Malte  -  Brun,    Annales    nouvelles    des 

by  Ijeaiitiful  lakes  and  rivers,  but  becoming  Voyages,  torn.  ii.  p.  344,  et  scijq. 

drier   and   more   desert   towards  the  west.  '••  lieh.  Inscr.  col.  i.  par.  6;  Persep.  Inscr. 

On   the  south  it  terminates  abruptly  in  a  par.  2 ;   Nakhsh-i-Rustam  Inscr.  par.  2. 

range  of  high  mountains,  which  present  their  '^  Beh.  Inscr.  col.  ii.  par.  2. 

hteep  side  to  the  broad  plain  of  Seistan  at  K'  Herod,  iii.  91. 

their   Ixjse,  fonning   a   very   marked   limit  "  See  vol.  i.  p.  555,  and  infra,  p.  176. 

k'tween  the  high  and  the  low  country.    (See  '§  The  Arachosians  are  placed  liy  Ptolemy 

Ferrier,  pp.  278,  274.)  Λvest  of  the   Sarangians   and  north   of  the 

Herod,  iii.  93.  Gedrosians ;    they  are  bounded  on  the  east 

*  Ibid.  ch.  102.  by  the  valley  of  the  Indus.     There  can  be 

'"  Ibid,  and  c/.mpare  iv.  44,  little    doubt    tliat   their    country   was   the 

"  iy-e  Dr.  Smith's  Geographiad  Dictionary,  modern  Candahar,  or  the  tract  lying  upon 

•ub  voc  Cahi'atvuus,  and  compare  Biihr's  the   Arachotus    {Un/hayidnb)    river.      (See 

Eicunus   ad    Herod,   iii.   102;    and   supra,  Wilson's  Ariana  Ant'iqua,  pp.  15G,  157.) 

vol.  ii.  p.  408,  note  ».  i  Geogiaph.  vi.  18. 
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sessors  of  a  liiindrcd  cows,"  ^   an  appellation  suiEciently  indicating 
the  pastoral  character  of  their  country.* 

(xv.)  The  Gandariaus  are  a  very  remarkable  people,  and  held  in 
ancient  times  a  very  prominent  position  among  the  tribes  dwelling 
between  India  and  Persia.  All  the  early  Sanscrit  authorities  give 
the  name  of  Sindhu  Gandhnra  to  the  country  lying  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Upper  Indus  and  its  tributaries  ere  tlaey  issue  from  the  moun- 
tains ;  *  and  the  term  Gandhara  continues  to  be  applied  to  the  Cabool 
country  in  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  geographers,*  doAvn  to  the 
12th  or  13th  century  of  our  era.  This  then  appears  to  have  been 
the  primitive  country  of  the  Gandarians,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
their  proper  abode  in  the  time  of  Darius,  of  Hecataius,  and  of  Hero- 
dotus.'' Hence,  at  a  very  early  date,  they  seem  to  have  sent  out 
colonies,"  Avhich  accompanied  the  first  Arian  emigrants,  and  settled 
partly  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Sogdiana,  where  we  find  them  as 
Candari,**  partly  in  Khorassan,  where  we  meet  with  a  toAvn  called 
Gadar.^  In  later  times  a  second  movement  took  place  on  a  grander 
scale.  The  Gandarians  of  Sindlm  Gandhara,  pressed  upon  by  the 
Yue-Chi,  a  Tatar  race,  relinquished  their  ancient  abodes,  and  mi- 
gi-ated  westward,  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  our  era,  carrying 


*  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Persian  Vocabu- 
lai-y,  ad  voc.  Thatagush. 

^  The  region  in  question  is  formed  by  a 
fan-like  radiation  of  no  fewer  than  five 
mountain- ranges  from  a  point  in  the  great 
latitudinal  chain  of  Asia,  a  little  to  the  west 
of  Cabool.  The  most  northern  of  these  ranges 
has  a  direction  from  S.E.E.  to  N.W.W.,  the 
most  southern  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  The 
Miirgaub,  Heri-rud,  and  Hebnen/J,  occupy 
the  valleys  between  the  ranges.  Gen.  Ferrier 
gives  the  following  description  of  this  country 
as  seen  from  the  highest  of  the  ridges,  the 
Siah-koh,  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the 
Heri-rud  on  the  south : — 

"  Standing  actually  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  ridge  I  felt  an  indefinable  sensation 
of  admiration  at  the  splendid  sight  thrown 
in  bold  relief  at  my  feet.  There  was  much 
variety  in  the  magnificent  view,  and  it  was 
possible  to  see  ali'eady  the  details  of  it.  In 
the  horizon,  and  at  thirty  parsangs  from  us, 
was  the  grand  peak  of  Tchalap,  which,  capped 
with  its  eternal  and  unchanging  snows, 
seemed  to  reach  the  heavens.  The  high 
mountains  which  we  had  crossed  in  our 
ascent  looked  mere  hillocks  compared  with 
the  distant  giant.  The  district  we  had  tra- 
versed between  us  and  Sirpool  was  but  a 
spot  on  the  surface  of  the  country  spread  out 
before  us ;  and  the  chain  on  which  we  stood 
stretched  E.  and  W.  to  a  distance  that  ex- 
ceeded the  powers  of  vision  to  measure.  An 
infinity  of  lower  chains  diverged  from  the 
principal,  and  (I  may  say)  imperial  range, 
decreasing  gradually  in  height  towards  tlie 
north,  leaving  lovely  and  productive  valleys 


between  them,  Λ\'ith  here  and  there  an  en- 
campment of  the  black  tents  of  the  nomadic 
inhabitants,  and  luxuriant  verdure  inter- 
sected by  streams  of  water  shining  in  the 
sun  like  threads  of  silver.  All  this  had 
such  animation  about  it  that  I  felt  riveted 
to  the  spot  by  the  entrancing  pleasure  of 
contemplating  it."  (Caravan  Journeys,  p. 
238.) 

^  See  Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  131 
et  seqq.,  and  his  remarks  in  the  Asiatic 
Kesearches,  vol.  xv.  p.  103.  Compare  La-s- 
sen's  Indische  Alterthumskunde,  p.  422,  and 
his  Memoir  on  Bactrian  history,  translated 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Journal  (part  i.  p.  473,  et  seqq.). 

5  As  Beladhori,  Mass'oudi,  Abu  Rihan, 
Edrisi,  and  Abulfeda  (see  Sir  H.  Kawlinson's 
Persian  A'ocabulary,  p.  126). 

*  Darius  specially  attaches  the  Gandarians 
to  the  Indians,  connecting  them  also  with 
the  Sattagydians  and  the  Sacans  (supra, 
vol.  ii.  p.  403,  note  '').  Hecataus  calls  them 
idvos  'IvBwu  (Fr.  178),  and  places  the  city 
Caspapyrus  in  their  country  (Fr.  179). 
Herodotus,  by  uniting  them  (vii.  6G)  witli 
the  Parthians,  Chorasmians,  Sogdians,  .ind 
Bactrians,  seems  to  give  them  a  northern 
rather  tlian  a  southern  emplacement. 

7  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  555,  note  '^ 

8  Compare  Ptolem.  Geograph.  vi.  12 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  IG ;  Pomp.  Mel,  i.  2. 

9  Isid.  Char.  p.  7  (Hudson).  The  Per- 
sian form  of  the  name  Gandaria,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  Gadara  (Beh.  Inscr.  col.  i. 
par.  G,  lie.). 
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Avith  them  their  sacred  vessel — the  water-pot  of  Fo — regarded  as 
the  most  holy  relic  of  Bnddhisiii,  which  thej»•  transported  from  the 
Upper  ludus  to  the  A-icinit}-  of  the  ArghancMb.^"  To  this  new  country 
they  carried  also  their  name,  and  here  it  .still  remains  in  the 
modem  Caiulahar,  the  appellation  alike  of  the  province  and  the 
capital. 

The  Gandarians  seem  to  be  more  properly  regarded  as  an  Indian 
tlian  as  an  Iranian  tribe.  Hence  the  expression  of  Hecataeus, 
Tartapai,  Ίνοών  εθνος,^^  and  hence  the  attachment  of  Gandaria  to 
India  in  the  lists  of  Darius.'*  So  Strabo  regards  Gandaris,  or  Gan- 
daritis,  as  a  part  of  India  ;'^  and  Ptolemy  includes  the  Gandarae 
among  his  Indian  nations.'*  Their  name  among  the  later  and  less 
careful  writers  became  confused  with  that  of  the  Gangarida3,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  country  about  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  " — an 
additional  proof  that  their  Indian  connexion  was  undoubted.  Like 
the  other  hill-tribes  of  these  parts,  they  seem  to  have  been  a  warlike 
race ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  Avere  included  among  the 
Indians  whose  sei^vices  were  retained  by  Mardonius  after  the  retire- 
ment of  Xerxes.'*  It  is  curious  that  they  do  not  appear  among  the 
opponents  of  Alexander,  since  he  must  have  marched  through  their 
countr}^  on  his  way  to  the  Indus. 

(xvi.)  The  Dadicas  are  joined  closely  with  the  Gandarians  by 
Herodotus,  being  not  only  immediately  attached  to  them  in  the  list 
of  satrapies,^^  but  also  united  with  them  under  the  same  commander 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes."  No  other  writer  speaks  of  the  Dadicae 
imder  this  name.  It  has  been  conjectured ''  that  they  are  the 
Daradrai  of  Ptolemy,*  who  seem  to  be  the  Derdte  of  Strabo,^  and  the 
Uardae  of  Pliny  f  but  etymological  considerations  forbid  this  iden- 
tification. Ptolemy  seems  really  to  indicate  the  country  of  the 
Dadicai  by  his  Tatacene,  Avhich  he  places  in  Drangiana,  towards 
its  north-western  limits.*  Probably  they  had  been  brought  by 
emigration  to  this  region  in  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  geographer, 
having  previously  dwelt  further  to  the  east,  perhajis  about  (ihuznee 
and  the  course  of  the  Ghuznee  river,  where  they  would  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  Gandarians ;  or  at  any  rate  in  some  paii  of  the 
Paropamisus.^  It  is  conjectured  tliat  the  modern  Tats,  or  Tajiks,  who 
form  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  population  in  Eastern  Persia,  are 
the  inheritors  of  their  name,  and  (possibly)  to  some  extent  their 
descendants.* 

(xvii.)  The  Aparytai  are,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  distinct  race. 
They  have  been  properly  enough  compared  with  the  Paryetaj  of 
i'tolemy,^  Avhose   name   simply  meant  "mountaineers,"  from   the 


"•  See  the  notice  of  this  migr.ntion  in  Sir     Roman  Geography,  ad  voc.  Daradrae. 

H.  IL-iwlinson's  Pei-s.  Vocab,  p.  127.  '  Geograph.  vii.  1.              2  gtrab.  x^^ 

"  i'•••  178.  3  piin.  H.  N.  ri.  19. 

"  See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  403,  note  ».  ■•  Geograph.  vi.  19. 

"  Strab.  XV.  p.  992  and  p.  995.  6  So  Wilson  (Arian.  Antiq.  p.  131), 

"  I'tol.  (iwjgi-aph.  vii.  I.  6  See  Sir  H.  Kawlinson's  Persian  Voca- 

^  I)iony».  I'erieK.  1144.  bulaiy,  p.  172. 

[I  "«'"οΊ.  viii.  113.  7   Kitter's  Erdkunde  von    Asien,  vol.  vi. 

''  Hcro-I.  iii.  91.         »  Ibid.  vii.  GC.  p.  98;    Biihr,  ad  loc,  &c.      (See  Ptolem. 

"  See    L>r.  .Smith's    Diet,   of  Gi-eek  and     vi.  16.) 
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Zend,  pouru,  Sanscrit,  paruh,  "a  mountain."  β  From  the  connexion 
of  lierodotus's  Aparyta3  with  the  (iandarians  and  Sattagydians,"  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  some  part  oi 
the  Iliudoo-Koosh  range,  a  portion  of  Λvhich,  near  the  soui'ce  of  the 
Cabool  river,  is  still  called  Kohistan,  or  "  the  mountain  countiy.""" 
But  it  would  be  rash  to  attempt  to  fix  their  exact  seat,  or  to  identify 
them  with  any  particular  tribe  or  nation. 

(xviii. )  The  Caspeiri  do  not  occur  in  the  manuscripts  of  Herodotus, 
and  it  is  uncertain  Avhether  they  were  really  mentioned  by  him. 
They  are  found  in  I'tolemy  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  coiuitry  about 
the  sources  of  the  Hydaspes,  or  Jelum  river,'"  and  are  therefore  faii-ly 
identified  with  the  Cashmeerees.''  It  has  been  proposed  to  substi- 
tute their  name  for  that  of  the  Caspians,  in  two  passages  of  Hero- 
dotus ;  '^  and  the  present  translation,  which  follows  the  edition  of 
Gaisford,  adopts  the  emendation  in  one  instance.'*  But  the  altera- 
tion thus  made  is  either  too  much  or  too  little,  for  it  only  removes 
one  difficulty  to  introduce  another. '*  That  there  has  been  some 
corruption  of  the  text  seems  certain  ;  but  very  little  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  the  name  which  has  been  introduced  conjecturally. 

(xix.)  The  Indians  included  within  the  Empire  of  Darius  were 
probably  the  inhabitants  of  the  Punjaub,  together  with  those  of  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Indus — the  country  now  known  as  Scinde.'^  It 
is  impossible  to  fix  their  boundaries  with  exactness.  They  seem  to 
have  been  enclosed  upon  the  north  by  the  Gandarians,"''  on  the  west 
by  the  Pactyans,  Arachosians,  and  Gedrosians,  on  the  east  by  the 
great  Indian  desert,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea.'"  They  were  a 
warlike  race  in  the  time  of  Darius,"'  who  forcibly  brought  them 


^  The  same  root  appears  in  Paropamisus  posed  to   insert  Caspeiri    in  the  Incunn  at 

or  Paropanisus,  and  (perhaps)  in  Paricanii  the  beginning  of  vii.  76  'Bahr  ad  Herod.  \'ii. 

and  Parcrtaeeni.  S(i).     But  their  introduction  in  that  place 

^  Herod,  iii.  91.  among  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor  is  quite 

^^  The  river  Cophen   (the   Cabool  river)  inadmissible, 

and    the   town   of   the    same   name   (Plin.  '^  This  is  perhaps  doubtful,  and  is   not 

H.  N.  vi.  23)  have  a  similar  derivation,  knf  expressed  on  the  map  of  the  Satrapies   by 

in  old  Persian  being  synonymous  with^«/-u!ai,  Mons.   C.  Miiller,  which  accompanies  these 

which  is  the   Persian  form  of  the  Sanscrit  volumes ;  but  my  own  convictions  are  in  its 

paruh,  "  a  mountain." — [H.  C.  IL]  flivour.     I  think  it  follows  from  the  descent 

1"  Geograph.  vii.  1.  of  the  Indus  by  Scylas  and  the  continued  use 

"  See   Dr.   Smith's   Diet,  of  Greek   and  of  the  oce;in  and  river  as  a  line  of  comniuni- 

Roman  Geography,  ad  voc.  Caspeiria.  cxtion  with   the   eastern   provinces  (Herod. 

12  Herod,  iii.  93,  and  vii.  86.     The  con-  iv,  44j.     The  stream  could  not  have  bi>eu 

jecture  was  first  made  by  Reizius  (Pref.  ad  safely   used   until    the   tribes   which   dwelt 

Herod,  p.  xvi.).  along  its  banks  were  subjugated. 

•3  In  vii.    86.       It  is   adopted    here   Hot  ^^  This,    again,  is    not   e.x]jressed   on   the 

only  by  Gaisford,  but  by  Schufer,  Bekker,  map.       The    Gandharas,    however,    of  the 

Bahr,  and  A.  Matthia;.  Hindoo  writers  extend  across  the  Upper  Pun- 

^*  The  double  mention  of  Caspii    among  jaub   to   Ca.shmere  (Wilson's  Arian.    Anti(i. 

the  nations  which  furnished  cavalry  is  the  p.  131). 

difficulty  which  is  removed  by  the  substi-  i'  For  a  description  of  the  Punjaub  and 

tution  of  Caspeiri  for  Caspii  in  tlie  second  the    Indus   valley,  vide   supra,   vol.    i.    pp. 

passage.     But  if  we  make  this  substitution,  444,  445. 

we   read   that,    "  the    Caspeii-ian    horsemen  '?  Tliis  is  shown  by  their  being  included 

■weTe  armed  exactly  as  their  foot,"  when  no  among    the   troops    selected    by   Mardonius 

mention  at  all  has  been  made  of  their  foot  (Herod.  Λήϋ.  113). 
previously.     To  meet  this  it  has  been  pro- 

VOL.  IV.  Ν 
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under  the  Persian  swaiy ;  '^  and  they  maintained  the  same  character 
down  to  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  who  found  in  the  native  prince 
of  tliese  parts  (Torus)  and  his  men,  the  enemy  whom  he  had  most 
difficulty  in  conquering.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  belonged 
to  the  true  Arian  or  Sanscritic  stock,  to  which  alone  the  name  of 
Indian  (Hindoo)  properly  attaches. 

(xx.)  The  i'aricanians  are  very  difficult  to  locate.  It  has  been 
customary  to  identify  them  with  the  Gedrosians  of  later  times,-  on 
the  notion  that  their  name  connects  them  with  the  capital  city  of 
that  people,  which  is  called  Pura  (Ποί-ρο)  by  Arrian.^  But  the 
resemblance  on  which  this  theory  is  built,  slight  in  itself,  becomes 
wholly  valueless  when  we  find  reason  to  believe  that  Pura  is  not 
really  a  proper  name  at  all,  but  merely  the  native  word  for  "  a  town," 
which  appears  in  the  terminations  of  Cawnpoor,  Nagpoor,  Bhurt- 
poor,  &c.  The  Paricanians  seem  to  have  had  a  city,  Paricane, 
which  Avas  known  to  Hecataius,*  and  which  may  perhaps  be  denoted 
by  Paricea  in  the  Peutiugerian  Table;'  but  w^e  have  no  sufficient 
means  for  determining  its  site.  Our  data  do  not  really  alloAv  us  to 
say  more  with  any  confidence,  than  that  the  Paricanians  must  have 
inhabited  a  region  in  close  proximity  to  the  Ethiopians  of  Asia  f 
or  in  other  words,  must  have  been  included  within  the  country  now 
knoAvn  as  Beloochistan. 

(xxi.)  The  Ethiopians  of  Asia,  as  Piennell  saw  long  ago,'  must 
represent  the  inhabitants  of  the  "south-eastern  angle"  of  the 
empire — the  tract  intervening  between  Eastern  Persia,  or  Cannania, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  Here  alone,  out  of  India,  would 
absolute  blacks  *  be  found ;  and  to  this  countiy ,  and  the  region  in 
immediate  contact  with  it,  the  name  of  Ethiopia  seems  to  have  been 
attached  in  Grecian  legend  from  a  very  high  antiquity.^  The 
reasons  have  been  already  enumerated,'"  which  make  it  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  a  homogeneous  people  was  originally 
spread  along  the  entire  coast  from  the  modern  Abyssinia  to  the 
Indus.  This  Cushite  race,  which  probably  advanced  from  the 
shore  deep  into  the  continent,  was  at  a  later  date  encroached  upon 
by  the  more  energetic  and  expansive  Arians,  who  in  the  region  in 
question  seem  to  have  continually  pressed  it  back,  till  it  was  once 


"  Herod,  iv.  44.     Compare  the  inscrip-  Beloocliistan,  sfcmding  to  these  livst  as  the 

tions  of  Darius  at  Behistun  aud  at  Persepolis  Bdoockees  now  st;iud  to  tlie  Brahoos.    Being 

(vol.  ii.  p.  403,  note  *).  the  stronger  people  they  would  hold  to  the 

'  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  v.  13-19.  mountains  of  the  interior,  where  cultivation 

*  llennell's  Geography  of  Herod,  p.  303  ;  is  possible   and   springs    of  water   abound, 
Biihr  ad  Herod,  iii.  94.  laiving  to  the  weaker  Ciishites  the  parched 

*  ^JCfx.'<l.  .Mex.  vi.  24.  coast  and  the  many  arid  plains.     A  some- 

*  Fr.  180.     Ώαρικάν-η,  iroXis  Πίρσική.  Avliat  similar  distriliution  of  the  Beloochees 

*  Segment.  8.  aud  Brahoos  is  even  now  foiuid. 

*  .Since  they  were  contiiined  in  the  same        '  Geogiaphy  of  Herodotus,  p.  303. 
is'itrapy  (Herod,  iii.  94).     It  is  not  impro-         "  The  Beloochees  of  the  interior  are  of  ;ui 
baUe  that  in  the  term  A/?-i-canii  we  have  olive  complexion  i  Ferrier,  p.  433);  but  those 
an  t-quivalent  of  \-par;j-tx,  Pary-atx,  J'are-  along  the  coast  ai-e  nearly  black. 

t-ueui,  &c.,    I.e.    a    term  of  Aiian   origin,         »  Of.  Horn.  Od.  i.  23,  24;  and  compare 

merely  signifying  "  mountaineer."    Perhaps,  the  traditions  conceraing   Memnon   (supra, 

tlum,  tlie   I'aricanians  -.na  the  Arian  as  dis-  vol.  iii.  p.  212,  note  '). 
tinguishwl  from  the  Cushite  inhabitants  of        '"  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  534,  notes  7  and  ^. 
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more  almost  confined  to  the  sea-board.  From  this  race,  however,  tlio 
whole  ti'act  east  of  Kerman  ((^armania)  was,  as  late  as  the  time  υί' 
the  Sassanian  princes,  called  Kasan  ;  "  and  they  probably  constituto 
in  some  measure  the  stock  from  which  the  Bmhui  division  of  the 
Belooch  nation  is  descended.'^  The  absence  of  any  mention  of 
Ethiopians  in  these  parts  by  the  bnlk  of  the  later  geographers,  is 
perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  division  of  the  nation  into  tribes, 
and  tlae  prevalence  of  tribe-names — Gedrosi,  Oritae,  Arbii,'*  (fee. — 
over  the  general  ethnic  title. 

The  ancient  country  of  the  Ethiopians  may  be  regarded  as  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  modern  Beloochistan,  which  extends  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  Helmend,  and  from  Cape  Jask  to  Karradiea. 
The  general  character  of  this  tract  has  been  already  given.'*  As  it 
is  chiefly  rock  and  sandy  desert ;  it  can  never  have  been  more  than 
scantily  peoi^led ;  and  accordingly  we  hear  but  little  of  its  inha- 
bitants, who  seem  to  have  been  (at  least  towards  the  coast)  a  weak 
race,  living  on  fish,'^  and  content  to  give  themselves  up  at  the  first 
summons  of  an  invader.'® 

4.  The  northern  tribes  not  included  in  the  above  simimary 
consist  of  those  which  either  skirted  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Caspian,  or  else  intervened  between  that  sea  and  the  eastern  limit 
of  Asia  Minor,  They  were  comprised  in  three  satrapies,  the 
eleventh,  the  eighteenth,  and  the  nineteenth ;  '^  and  Avere  in 
number  thirteen,  viz.,  the  Moschi,  the  Tibareni,  the  Macrones,  the 
Mosynoeci,  the  Mares,  the  Colchi,  the  Sapeires,  the  Alarodii,  the 
Matieni,  the  Caspii,  the  Pausic86,  the  Pantimathi,  and  the  Dareitse. 
These  tribes  are  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  obscure ;  but  in 
general  it  will  be  found  that  we  can  locate  them  without  much 
difficulty. 

(i.)  The  Moschi  adjoined  upon  Colchis,'^  which,  according  to  one 
view,  was  included  in  the  Moschian  territory.'^  They  appear  to 
have  inhabited  the  mountain  district  about  Kars  and  Erzeroum — 
the  Μοσχικα  οοη  of  Strabo.'     In  this  remote  locality  very  little  is 

"  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Early  History  tharc.   de   Rub.    Mar.  p.   27;  Plin.   H.   X. 

of  Babylonia  (As.  Soc.  Journ.  vol.  xx.  part  ii.  vi.  23  ;  Solin.  c.  57,  &c.). 

p.  233).  '■•  Supra,   vol.  i.   Essay  ix.  pp.  441   and 

'*  The  Brahoos  are  said  to  have  migrated,  443. 

at  a  comparatively  recent  time,  from  Arabia  ^^  Nearch.  Parapl.  1,  s.  c. 

to  Mekmn  (ibid.) ;  but,  if  this  be  true,  they  '^  Arrian,   Exp.    Al.   vi.    22.      Compare 

were  probably  drawn  thither  by  the  know-  Q.  Curtius,  ix.  x.  §  5.     Alexander's  losses 

ledge  that  they  would  find  it  inhabited  by  a  in  this  country  were  caused  by  its  want  of 

kindred  race.     The  Brahui  dialect  is  Scythic  resources,  not  by  tlie  strength  or  valour  of 

or  Turanian,  while  that  of  the  Belooches  is  its  inhabitants  (Arrian,  vi.  25,  2U). 

Arian  (see  Mr.  .Seymour's  note  in  Ferrier's  '^  Herod,  iii.  92  ;md  94. 

Caravan  Journeys,  p.  431).  "*  Strab.  xi.  p.  72(3.     oi  τα  Μιθριΰατίκί 

^  Sir  Η.  Rawlinson  (Vocabulary,  pp.  138,  συ•γ•γρά\Ι/αντΐ$  Άχαιου!  Atyovat  πρώτου!, 

139)  ha.s  shown  grounds  for  connecting  the  flraZvyovs,  ίΊταΉνίάχουί,(ΊταΚ(ρκΐτα5 

Gedrosi  with  the  Cadusii  or  Cadrusi  (Plin.  καΐ  Marrxovs  και  ΚόΚχουί.    Compare  Plin. 

H.  N.  vi.   23),   whose  Scythic  character  is  H.  N.  vi.  lU. 

nearly   certain    (Strab.    xi.    pp.  761,  762 ;  i»  strab.  xi.  p.  728  («de  supra,  vol.  i. 

Arrian,  Esp.  Alex.  iii.  8  and  19,  &c.).     The  p.   535,  note  *).      Hecatjeus   on    the  other 

descriptive  term  Iclithyophagi  was  also  used  hand  calloil  the  Moschi  "  a  Colchian  people" 

to  designate  the  tribes  of  the  coast  between  {edfoi  ΚόΚχων.     Fr.  188). 

the  Oritae  and  Carmania  (Strab.  ii.  p.  173;  >  Ibid.  ii.  p.  9U ;  xi.  p.  726,  &C.     Pliny 

XV.  p.  1021;  Nearch.  Parapl.  p.   17;  Aga-  (1.  s.  c.)   places  the  Moschi    on   the    river 

Ν  2 
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kuuMTi  of  them ;  but  still  tliey  are  a  race  of  considerable  impoi-tance, 
wliich  lias  played  no  undistinguished  part  in  the  Avorld's  history. 
They  are  frcipently  mentioned  in  Scrijjture  under  the  name  of 
Mes'hech  ("^V!'?)/  and  occur  as  Mnskai,  in  many  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  In  the  flourishing  period  of  Assyria  they  were  the 
principal  people  of  Northern  Syria,  Taurus,  and  Cappadocia ;  and 
in  this  last-named  place  their  name  long  continued  in  the  appella- 
tion of  the  city  Mazaca;^  which  was  the  capital  of  the  province.'' 
Tire  great  Arian  invasion  which  introduced  the  Cappadocians  into 
these  parts,  about  B.C.  700-650,^  seems  to  haA-e  driven  them  north- 
ward into  the  country'  immediately  below  the  Caucasus,  and  perhaps 
across  the  Caucasus  into  the  steppes.  At  any  rate  there  is  reason 
to  belicA'e  that  they  ultimately  found  a  refuge  in  the  steppe  country, 
Avhere  they  became  knoA\Ti  as  Maskovs,  and  ga\e  their  name  to  the 
old  capital  of  Russia." 

According  to  the  Mosaic  genealogy,  the  Moschi  were  descendants 
of  Japhet."  Their  ethnic  character,  however,  is  not  Indo-European 
but  Turanian.  This  is  apparent  from  the  names  of  the  Moschian 
kings  in  the  Assj'rian  records,"  and  otherwise  is  in  accordance  with 
what  Λνο  knoAv  of  the  people.  They  seem  to  have  formed  the  sub- 
sti-atum  of  the  population  in  Cappadocia  down '  to  classical  times, 
and  gave  it  that  "  semi-barbarous  "  character  which  has  been  noticed 
as  belonging  to  it.^  They  "traded  in  the  persons  of  men"'"  with 
the  Tyrians,  probably  selling  their  own  children  for  exportation. 
Their  "wooden  helmets,"  "short  spears,"  and  "small  shields,"" 
indicate  the  low  condition  of  the  mechanical  arts  among  them  in 
the  time  of  Darius.  At  one  time,  in  conjunction  Avith  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Tibareni,  they  appear  to  haxe  kept  the  inhabitants  of 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia  in  continual  dread  of  their  ravages ;  '*  but 
the  establishment  of  the  Median,  and  afterAvards  of  the  Persian 
power,  over  the  whole  tract  Avithin  the  Caucasus,  brought  these 
incursions  to  an  end,  and  reduced  the  Moschi  to  the  condition  of  a 
subject  people.  After  a  short  term  of  submission  they  seem  to  have 
shaken  (jff  the  yoke  ;  "  but  they  never  again  became  formidable  iu 

Iberus,   an   affluent   of  the   Cyrus    {Kur) :  lonians.     Similarly  the  Indo-European  type 

Scylax  shows,  by  his  omission  of  them,  that  of  speech  was  developed  among  the  descend- 

they  did  not  reach  the  coast.  ants   of  Japhet ;    but   some  had   separated 

*  Ps.  cxx.  5;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13;  x.vxii.  2G  ;  from  the  i-e.st  before  it  was  formed,  and  these 
χχχΛ-iii.  2;  joxix.  1,  &c.  continued  Turanian. 

3  Joseph.Ant.Jud.i.  G;Mos.Choren.i.  13.         »  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  537. 

*  Strab.  xiv.  p.  948.  9  Heeren's  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  119, 

*  Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  536,  537.  E.  T. 

«  Ibid.  p.  535,  note  2.  i"  Kzek.  xxvii.  13.          "  Herod,  vii.  78. 

'Gen.  X.  2.     We.need  not  be  .surprised  •'-  Kzek.  chs.  xxx\-iii.  and  xxxix. 

at  fimiing  Turanians  among  the  descendants  '3  'j-j^jg  may  be  gathered  from  the  Ana- 

of  Sheni  and    .Japhet.     "The  whole  earth  basis  of  Xeno'phon  (vii.  viii.  §25),  where 

was  of  one  speech   and  one  language "  till  we  find  that  all   the  tribes  in  this  quarter 

the  time  of  Peleg  (cf.  Gen.  xi.  1  with  x.  25) ;  h.ad  become  independent.•  The  Moschi,  indeed, 

and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  are  not  mentioned ;  but  this  is  because  the 

form  of  spee<ih  was   Turanian.      The  fo)-m  Greeks  had  not  crossed  their  territoiy.    They 

which  we  aill  ivfmitic  was  develojted  among  can,   however,  saucely  be  sup])osed  to  have 

thedi-iamfiants  of  Shem,  but  was  not  aijopted  continued    subject,  when    the  Tibareni,  the 

by  id)  of  them,  while    it   wa.s  adopted  by  ChalyWs,  the  Macrones.  and  the  Mosyuoeci 

Rome  ILiinitc»,  for  instance,  the  later  Baby-  had  regained  their  freedom. 
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this  part  of  Asia.  The  biilk  of  the  nation  had  probably  crossed  the 
Caucasiis,  and  found  a  home  in  some  quiet  portion  of  the  illimitable 
steppe  region. 

(ii.)  The  Tibareni  are  commonly  imited  with  the  Moschi,'*  and 
they  ΛΛ'ere  imdoubtedly  of  the  same  race.'*  Moreover,  the  two 
people  had  once  been  close  neighbours ;  "^  but  in  the  time  of  Darius 
it  is  probable  that  their  territoiies  were  separated  by  those  of  two 
interjacent  tribes — the  Mosynoeci  and  the  Macrones.*'  The  Tibareni 
occupied  a  small  tract  upon  the  coast,  lying  about  the  Greek  city 
Cotyora,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  modern  Ordou?^  It  was 
little  more  than  two  days'  journey  across,'"  and  appears  to  have 
been  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  river  Melanthius  (the  Meht 
Jnnak),  and  on  the  other  by  the  spur  thrown  out  from  the  coast  range 
which  forms  the  promontory  known  as  Cape  Yasoim  (Jasonium). 
Inland  they  may  have  extended  to  some  distance  along  the  range 
(Paryadres),'  but  probably  not  beyond  the  39th  degree  of  longitude. 
The  most  valuable  portion  of  their  countiy  was  the  coast  tract, 
which  Avas  a  low  plain,  well  watered  by  a  number  of  streams,  and 
highly  productive.^ 

The  Tibareni,  who  always  accompany  the  Moschi  in  Herodotus,' 
are  fairl}'  enough  identified  with  the  Tuplai  of  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  Tubal  (^^ί^)  of  Scripture,•»  who  have  a  similar  close 
connexion  with  the  Mushai  or  jMeshech.  They  are"  first  found  in 
lower  Cappadocia,  on  the  southern  flanks  of  Taurus,*  where  they 
appear  as  a  number  of  petty  tribes  under  the  government  of  separate 
chiefs,"  and  ofler  a  weak  resistance  to  the  arms  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs.  It  may  be  gathered  from  Ezekiel  that  about  this  time 
they  sometimes  joined  with  the  Moschi  in  the  raids  which  that 
people  made  in  Syria ;''  but  their  power  constantly  diminished,  and 
they  were  gradually  pushed  back  to  the  north,  till  at  last  they 
found  a  refuge  in  the  corner  which  they  occupy  throughout  the 

"  Herod,    iii.    94  ;   vii.    78 ;    Strab.   xi.  of  these  last  as  lying  above  Pharnacia  (xii. 

p.  765,  &c.     They  were  not  only  joined  in  p.  795). 

one   satrapy,   but   tliey   fought   under   one         ^  Hence  the  wish  of  the  Ten  Thousand 

leader  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  to  plunder  it  (Xen.  Anab.  1.  s.  c).     Jlr. 

'^  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  535.  Hamilton  describes  the  mountains  as  receding 

^^  When  they  dwelt  in  lower  Cappadocia.  from  the  shore  a  little  to  the  oast  of  Cotyora 

See  vol.  i.  p.  169,  note  ^.  {Ordoii),  and  the  countiy  between  their  base 

17  Cf.   Xen.    Anab.    v.   v.    §    1  ;    Scylax,  and   the  sea  »s  becoming    '•  less   hilly  and 

Peripl.  p.  79  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  4,  &c.  more    cultivated"    (Asia   Minor,  vol.   i.    p. 

'^  See  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i•  p.  266;  compare  Xenophon's  χωρά  ττολί»  πίδι- 

267.     According  to  Mr.  Ainsworth,   how-  νωτίρα).     He  crosses  here  "  an  alluvial  and 

ever    (Travels    in    the    Track    of   the    Ten  highly    productive   plain,"    where    "  many 

Thousand,  p.  204),  Cotyora  is  Pershemhah,  herds  of  cattle   were   gr:izing."^     (Compare 

between  Cape  Jasoun  and  Ordou.  the    TTo\vppT)ves    Ύιβαρ-ηνοί   of    Dionysius, 

^^  Xeuophou  reached  Cotyora  after  a  two  1.  767.)     Three  streams,  the  Dunna  Sti,  the 

days'    march    thiough   the   country   of  the  Melet    Irmal:,  and    "another    smaller  and 

Tibareni  (Anab.  1.  s.  c).     It  can  have  ex-  winding  stream,"   water  this  region,  which 

tended  but  very  little  further  to  the  west,  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  rice  and  mulben-ies. 
as    the    Jasonian    promontory   was   in   the         ^  Herod,  iii.  94 ;  vii.  78. 
territory  of  the  Chalybes  (Scylax,    Peripl.         ■•  (ien.  x.  2;  Kzek.  xxvii.  13.  &c. 
p.  80).  *  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  169,  note  *, 

1  This  is  indicated  by  Strabo,  who  makes         ^  Ibid.  p.  380,  note  i. 
the  Moschian  and  Colchiau  mountains  run         ^  Ezek.  xxxviii.  11,  12,  &c. 
on  to  the  Tibareni  (xi.  p.  765),  and  spealis 
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classic  times.  They  are  stated  by  a  Scholiast  to  have  been  a  Scythian 
people  ;  *  and  it  is  probable  that  they  came  of  the  same  stock  with 
the  Moschi,  whose  Turanian  character  has  been  proved  already. 
Then•  manners,  hoAvever,  were  of  a  more  gentle  type  than  those  of 
most  Scythic  nations  ;  they  received  the  Ten  Thousand  hospitably 
on  their  return  from  Cunaxa ; "  and  they  were  generally  reported  to 
addict  themselves  to  sports  and  laughter,  finding  therein  their  greatest 
happiness.'" 

(iii.)  The  MacrOnes  of  Herodotus  are  probably  the  Macrocephali 
of  other  Avriters."  Their  real  name  appears  to  have  been  Sanni,'* 
or  rather  Tzani ; '^  but  from  a, custom  prevalent  amongst  them  of 
ailificially  elongating  the  head,  they  received  from  the  Greeks  the 
designations  by  which  they  were  most  commonly  known.'*  Their 
country  was  a  portion  of  the  coast  about  Trapezus  ;'*  together  with 
an  inland  tract  south  of  the  Becheiri,'^  who  held  the  district  near 
Ehizus '"  (the  modern  Rizeli).  According  to  Herodotus  they  prac- 
tised the  lite  of  circumcision,"*  Avhich  they  had  received  from  the 
Colchians,  who  were  not  confined  to  the  country  about  the  Phasis, 
but  dwelt  also  in  other  parts  of  this  mountain-region.'^  Their 
maimei's  are  said  to  have  been  less  savage  than  those  of  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Mosyno3ci,  but  still  sufficiently  uncivilised.'  Herodotus 
relates  that  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  they  had  the  same  equipment  as 
the  Tibareni  and  Moschi — wooden  helmets,  small  shields,  and  short 
spears.*  Xenophon  adds  to  this  that  their  shields  were  of  wicker- 
work,  and  that  their  gai-ments  were  made  of  hair.^  Like  the  other 
tribes  in  these  parts,  their  subjection  to  the  Persians  was  of  brief 
duration.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  they  were  independent ;  ■*  but 
they  appear  to  have  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the  kings  of  Pontus, 
and  from  them  to  have  passed  under  the  Eomans.  Justinian  con- 
verted them  to  Christianity,^  which  religion  their  descendants  seem 
still  to  retain  in  a  rudu  form,  together  with  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
a  relic  of  their  old  religion.* 

•  Schol.  ad  Ajwll.  Rhod.  ii.  1010.  phon  (Auab.  v.  2)  ΛνβΓθ  Sanni;  but  in  this 

'  Xeiii  Auab.  v.  v.  §  2.  he  stands  alone,  and  indeed  he  evidently  puts 

'"  Kphor.  Fr.  82;  .Scymu.  Ch.  Fr.  177,  forward  the  view  as  a  mere  conjecture. 

180;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  21.  13  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  1.  s.  c.    Com- 

"  Dr.  .Schmitz   rejects  this  identification  pare  Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  1,  where  the  form 

(Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geography,  vol.  ii.  Zani  is  used. 

p.  241)  Ijecaase  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  4)  dis-         '''  Hippocrat.  de   Aere,   Aqua,  et    Locis, 

tinguishes  Ijetween  the  two.     But  very  little  c.  35 ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  758. 

dependence  can  be  placed  on  Pliny's  ilistinc-         ^  .Scyla.x,  Peripl.  p.  79. 

tions.     The  Scholiast  on  Apolh.nius  Hhodius         16  Eustatli.  1.  s.  c. 

(i.  1024)  identifies  the  two  names;  and  a         "  Scyhix,  1.  s.  c. 

oomi>arison  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  iv.  8)  with         ^  Herod,  ii.  104. 

Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  79)  seems  to  show  that         '^  See  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8. 

the   MacrOnes  of  the  one  and   the  Macro-         >  Pomp.    Mel.   i.    21.      "  Deuide    minus 

oephali  of  the  other  occupieil  as  nearly  as  feri,  verum  et  hi  incultis  moribus,  Macro- 

I*ossible  the  same  tract.      Except  Pliny  no  cephali,  Bt^chiri,  Buzeri." 

\vritcr  recognises  the  two  tril^es  as  distinct.  "  Herod,  vii.  78. 

"  Heaitaius,  Fr.  191 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  795;  3  Xen.  Anab.  IV.  viii.  §  3. 

HunUth.  ad  Dion.   Per.   7(j(; ;    Steph.   Byz.         ■«  Ibid.  vii.  viii.  §  25. 

ad    voc.    MaKpwj/fs.      Pliny   again    distin-         ^  Procop.  de  vEd.  Just.  iii.  6,  &c. 

giiishen  the  two  (1.  s.  c).  l<ut  jjrobably  with-         ^  ]yj,._  Hamilton  observes  that  the  inha- 

f.ut  nsiw.n.     Arriiin  (Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  12:i)  bitants  of  the  mountainous  region  south  of 

profesK»  Iii»  belief  that  the  Drilas  of  Xeno-  Trebizoud  are  a  remai-kable  people.     They 
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(iv.)  The  Mosynoeci,  or  Mosyni,  as  they  are  sometimes  called/ 
are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  wooden  towers 
(μόσνί'ες)  in  which  they  made  their  abode.®  It  Avould  seem  there- 
fore that  their  real  ethnic  title  has  not  come  down  to  ns.  They 
inhabited  the  tiact  of  coast  between  the  Tibareni  and  the  Macrunes 
or  Macrocephali,"  beginning  a  little  west  of  Cerasus '"  (marked  by 
the  Kerasoun  Dere  Sa  "),  and  extending  beyond  Choerades  "'  or  IMiar- 
nacia,  tbe  modem  Kerasunt.  This  is  a  rich  and  beautifully  wooded 
tract,  consisting  of  a  series  of  spurs  from  the  range  of  Taryadres, 
between  which  are  deep  gorges  '^  containing  clear  and  copious 
streams,  and  expanding  at  the  coast  into  small  phains  of  great  fer- 
tility.''' The  manners  of  the  Mosynoeci  were  very  peculiar,  and 
attracted  much  remark  from  the  classic  writers.'*  They  were  the 
rudest  and  most  uncivilised  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia. 
They  tatooed  their  bodies  and  dyed  them  with  colours  ;  they  utterly 
disregarded  all  decency  ;  in  war  they  cut  oif  the  beads  of  their  slain 
enemies,  and  carried  them  about  amid  dances  and  songs.  They 
dwelt  in  wooden  towers,  and  sometimes  in  trees,  whence  they 
pounced  down  upon  the  unwary  traveller.  They  are  said  to  have 
lived  under  chiefs  of  their  own  choice,  who  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expense  in  towers  placed  on  the  most  elevated  point  within 
the  villages,  which  towers  they  were  not  allowed  to  quit  for  a 
moment  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives.  Irr  general  the 
commands  of  the  chiefs  were  implicitly  obeyed ;  but  if  they  dis- 
pleased their  subjects,  food  was  no  longer  supplied  to  them,  and  in 
this  way  they  were  starved  to  death.  Rye,  filberts,  salt  fish,  and  a 
rough  wine,  constituted  the  common  food  of  the  people ;  and  on 
this  diet  they  throve  so  well  that,  according  to  Xenophon,'^  the 
children  of  the  richer  men  among  them  were  very  nearly  as  broad 
as  they  were  high.  The  Mosynoeci  used  canoes  capable  of  carrying 
three  men.     Their  arms,  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,'^  were  leathern 

are  in  reality  Christians,  but  profess  Maho-  "  See    Hamilton's    Asia    Minor,    vol.    i. 

metanism,  submit  to  be  circumcised,  attend  p.  250.                  *^  Scylax,  Peripl.  1.  s.  c. 

mosques,  and  practise   all  the   other  cere-  ^'  Cf.   Xen.  An.  V.  iv.  §  ol.     The  vil- 

monies  enjoined  by  the  Mahometan  religion,  lagers  on  either  side  of  the  gorges  could  com- 

He   thinks   it  probable   that   they  are  the  municate    by   shouts,    when    their   \'illages 

descendants  and  representatives  of  the  ancient  were  eight  or  nine  miles  distant  by  the  road 

Macrones,  and  that,  although  they  are  not  — ovrcus  υψηλή  re  καΐ  κοίλη  η  χί^ρα  ΐιν. 

aware  of  it  themselves,  their  circumcision  ^^  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  jtp.  251- 

is  in  reality  the  continuance  of  an  ancient  2G6. 

usage,  and  not  derived  from  the  Mahometans  ^^  The  earliest  extant  description  is  that 

(Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  240).  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  v.  4) ;  but  he  evidently 

'  Cf.  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  79,  who  uses  both  considers  himself  to  be  describing  what  the 

terms;    Nic.   Dam.   Fr.  126;    Plin.   H.  N.  Greeks  generally  knew  (see  especially  §  2G). 

\Λ.  4 ;  Q.  Curt.  vi.  4 ;  Tibull.  IV.  i.  46,  &c.  Probably  Hecataus  had  given  an  account  of 

*  Strab.  xii.  p.  795 ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  them.     The  later  writers  add  little  to  Xeno- 

Per.  766,  &c.  phon.    SeeEphor.  Fr.  81 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  795  ; 

8  Scylax,  1.   s.  c.      Xenophon   interposes  Nic.  Dam.  Fr.  126  ;  Mela,  i.  21  ;   Diod.  Sic. 

some  Chalybes  between  the  Mo-synceci  and  siv.  .'iO  ;  Scymn.  Ch.  Fr.  162-172;  Diony.s. 

the  Tibareni  (An,  V.  v.  §  1)  ;  but  he  admits  Per.  766,  767  ;  Eustath.  ad  eund.  ;  ApoUon. 

that   they  were   subject  to  the  Mosynoeci.  Khod.  ii.  1015-1030. 

Hecatceus,  like  Scylax,  placed  the  Mosynoeci  i«  Xen.  An.  V.  iv.  §  32. 

immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Tibareni  (Fr.  '^  Ibid.  iv.  §  12,   13.     Herodotus   gives 

193).     So  Pliny,  1.  s.  c.  them  the  same  arms  as  the  Moschi  (vii.  78). 

10  Xen.  An.  V.  iv.  §  1,  2. 
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helmets,  wicker  shields  covered  with  ox-hide  and  shaped  like  an 
ivy-leaf,  heaA-y  spears  nine  feet  long  with  a  knob  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  shaft,  and  steel  battle-axes.  They  were  brave  and  warlike ; 
had  recovered  their  independence  before  they  were  visited  by 
Xenophon,'^  and  probably  maintained  it  to  the  time  of  the  great 
Mithridates,'^  after  which  the 3'  passed  under  the  Romans. 

(v.)  The  Mares  are  a  very  obscure  tribe.  They  are  noticed  onh" 
by  Herodotus  and  Hecataeus.  Ilecatseus  said  that  they  adjoined 
the  Mosynoeci.'  Herodotus  attaches  them  to  the  Mosynoeci  in  one 
place,*  in  another  to  the  Colchians.^  Perhaps  the  Colchians  intended 
are  those  placed  by  Xenophon  in  the  mountains  between  the  JNIa- 
crones  and  the  Mosynoeci,''  who  appear  to  ha\'^e  been  a  detached 
body  dwelling  quite  separate  from  the  great  mass  of  the  nation 
upon  the  I'hasis.  If  this  be  allowed,  we  may  locate  the  Glares  in 
the  Paryadres  range,  about  long.  39^.  As  they  are  omitted  by 
Scylax,  it  Avould  seem  that  they  did  not  reach  the  coast. 

(vi.)  The  Colchians  appear  to  have  been  in  part  independent, 
in  part  subject  to  Persia.  Their  true  home  was  evidently  that 
tract  of  country  about  the  river  Phasis,  where,  according  to  the 
well-known  story, ^  they  were  settled  by  the  great  Egyptian  con- 
queror, Sesostris.  Here  they  first  became  known  to  the  commercial 
Greeks,  Avhose  early  traffic  in  this  quarter  seems  to  have  given  i-ise 
to  the  poetic  legend  of  the  Argonauts.  The  limits  of  Colchis  A-aried 
at  different  times ;  but  the  natural  bounds  were  never  greatly  de- 
parted ft'om.  They  were  the  Euxine  on  the  east,  the  Caucasus  on 
the  north,  the  moimtain-range  ^  which  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  Phasis  (A'i'o/i)  and  the  Cyrus  (A'«r)  on  the  east,  and  the  high 
ground  betAveen  Batoum  and  Ears  (the  Moschian  mountains)  on  the 
south.'  This  country,  which  includes  the  modern  Mingrelia  and 
Imeretia,  together  with  a  portion  of  Gouriel,  is  picturesque  and 
well  wooded,"  abounding  with  streams  and  game.'  Occasionally  it 
is  diversified  with  rich  plains,  especially  at  the  mouths  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  a  succession  of  valleys  and 
wooded  heights.'"  The  Colchians  also  possessed,  besides  this  region, 
a  further  tract  situated  more  to  the  Avest,  in  the  mountain  country 
above  Trapezus,  or  Trehizoud.  Here  they  were  found  by  Xenophon," 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Mosynoeci;  and  hence  perhaps 


'"  Xen.  An.  vn.  viii.  §  25.  however,   (v.  10),   makes    the    Phasis   the 

'*  None   of   these    northern   tribes  were  southern  boundary. 

present   at   Arbeh    (see    Arrian,   Exp.    Al.  *  Woods   of  oak    and    beech    clothe    the 

ill•  **)•  mouutains;    Λ-ines  are  cultivated.     The  flat 

*  Fr.  192.  I  valley  of  the  Kion.  which  bet;ins  12  miles 
2  Herod,  iii.  94.  below  Kutais,  is  fertile,  but  liable  to  floods. 
'  Ibid.  vii.  79.  The  whole  district  is  very  unhealthy  (Geo- 

*  Anab.  IV.  viii.  §  9,  et  seqq.  and  vn.  grai)h.  .Journ.  vol.  iii.  pp.  34,  85). 

\nii.  §  25.  a  'Phe  pheasant  [Opvis  ΦασιανόΒ)  was  in- 

'  Herod,  ii.  104;  Diod.  Sic.  i.28;  Dionys.  troduced  into  Euro))e  from  this  region,  and 

Per.  t>89,  &c.  derived    from    the  river    Phasis  the    name 

*  This  range  is  said  to  attain  an  elevation  which  ha.s  now  passed  into  all  the  langiiagas 
of  eOOO  feet  (fieograph.   Journal,  vol.  iiL  of  modern  Europe. 

P•  •")•  '"  See  fieogiaph.  .lourn.  1.  s.  c.,  and  com- 

^  See   Strab.  xi.    pp.   729,   730;  Scvlax,  pare  Strab.  xi.  p.  729. 

Peripl.  pji.  77,  78  ;  Pliii.  vi.  .0,&c.  Ptolemy,  "  Anab.  v.  3,  4. 
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came  the  Colchian  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  army  of  Xerxes."' 
The  northern  Colchians  were  independent  of  Persia,  not  beinp;  in- 
cluded in  any  satrapy,  and  only  paying  ever}^  fourth  j-ear  a  tribute 
of  100  boys  and  100  maidens." 

The  most  interesting  question  connected  Avith  the  Colchians  is 
that  of  their  nationality.  They  Avcre  a  black  race  '■*  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  Λvhites,  and  in  a  country  which  does  not  tend  to  make 
its  inhabitants  dark-complexioned.  That  they  were  comparatively 
recent  immigrants  from  a  hotter  climate  seems  therefore  to  be 
certain.  The  notion  entertained  by  Herodotus  of  their  Egjqitian 
extraction  appears  to  have  been  a  conjecture  of  his  ολνη,  based  on 
resemblances  λλΊποΙι  struck  himself.'*  It  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  tradition,  but  rather  the  fancy  of  a  lively  and  imaginative  Greek, 
who  found  the  two  nations  willing  to  accept  his  theorj•,  which  was 
flattering  to  both  alike.  Probability  is  against  the  view,  Avhich  is 
TUisupported  b}'  any  other  author  of  weight,"'  and  which  accords 
neithei•  witli  what  we  know  of  the  Egyptian  character  and  customs,'^ 
nor  with  the  tenor  of  the  Inscriptions,  and  the  limits  they  assign  to 
the  expeditions  of  the  greatest  kings, '^  Perhaps  the  modern  theoiy 
that  the  Colchians  were  immigrants,  from  India  '^  is  entitled  to  some 
share  of  our  attention.  It  would  be  natural  for  such  persons  to  follow 
the  line  by  which  their  own  merchandise  passed  to  the  Greeks ; ' 
and  in  this  way  the  dark  complexion  of  the  Colchians,  the  excel- 
lence of  their  textile  fabrics,  and  even  the  name  of  sindou,  Avhich 
these  are  thought  to  have  borne  in  Greece,"  would  be  accounted  for. 

The  Colchians  are  by  some  writers  identified  with  the  Lazi  of 
later  times  f  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  really  any  very 

'2  Herod,  vii.  79.     Their  close  connexion  i'  The   Egyptians   never   colonise:    they 

with  the  JIares,  who  were  also  neighbours  are    found    in  but  one  place  out   of  Africa 

of  the  Mosynceci  (Hecat.  Fr.  192;,  faA-ours  fXen.  Hell.  lu.  i.  §  7 ;  comp.  Cyrop.  vii.  i. 

this  view.     But  it   must    be  allowed  that  §  45) ;  and  there  they  were  forced  settlers, 

contingents  were  sometimes  furnished  by  the  ^*  Supra,  vol.  ii.  pp.  302,  303,  305,  308, 

semi-independent  nations.     (See  vol.    ii.    p.  309,  310,  311,  &c. 

466,  note  4.^                       is  lya.  iii.  97.  is  This  is  Hitter's  theory.     (See  his  Vor- 

■"*  Herodotus   was  not   the  first  to  note  halle  Europaisch.  Volkerschaft,  pp.  36-48, 

this.     Pindar  had    already  called    the    Col-  quoted  in  the  notes  to  Bahr's  Herodotus,  vol. 

chians   κΐλαινώ-πα^  (Pyth.   iv.    o78j.      For  i.  p.  715.)  As  even  this  view  is  not  quite  satis- 

the  white  complexion  of  the  natives  of  these  factory,  a  third  may  perhaps  be  suggested, 

parts   generally,  see    Strab.    xvi.  p.    1046;  The  Colchi  may  possibly  have  been  transported 

Xen.  An.  v.  iv.  §  33.  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  mountains  of 

1*  Herod,  ii.  104.      Herodotus  expressly  Armenia  by  some  of  the  Assyrian  mouarchs, 

says  that  he  "  remarked  "  the  apparent  con-  who  certainly  transported  Chaldaaus  to  this 

nexion  himself,  without  hearing  anything  of  locality.     (See  vol.  i.  p.  255,  note  ^ ;  compare 

it  from  others.     When  "  the  thought  struck  Mos.  Choren.  ii.  4,  and  the   Armenian  Geo- 

him "    he  proceeded   to  make  inquiries,   by  graphy,  p.  356,  where  Chaldacans  are  men- 

which  his  conviction  was  confirmed.  tioned  among  the  Golchians.)    A  people  called 

'δ  The  wi-iters  who  assert  the  Egyptian  (ϊϊΥΑ'Λί  appear  in  the  extreme  north  of  Anne- 
origin  of  the  Colchians,  all,  probably,  follow  nia,  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria. 
Herodotus.  They  are  Diodorus  (1.  s.  c),  i  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  460,  note  "i.  There  were 
\'alerius  Flaccus  (v.  419-423),  Apollonius  certainly  Sindi  in  this  neighboui-hood  (Herod. 
Rhodius  (iv.  268,  et  seqq.),  Ammianus  Mar-  iv.  28.  See  note  ^  ad  loc). 
cellinus  (x.xii.  8),  and  Dionysius  Periegetes  ■  See  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  note  1  on 
(689,  et  seqq.) — the  earliest  a  writer  of  the  Book  ii.  ch.  105. 

Augustan   age,  when  it   is   apparent  from  ^  Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  2;  Agath.  ii. 

Strabo  (xi.   p.  728)  that  the  supposed  re-  18. 
semblance  was  not  to  be  traced. 
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close  connexion.*  If  the  true  Colchi  were  a  colony  of  blacks,  they 
must  have  become  gradually  absorbed  in  the  white  populaticm  pro- 
per to  the  country.  I'robably  they  were  never  more  than  one 
element  out  of  many  in  the  region  Avhich  went  by  their  name,  and 
were  gradually  lost  amid  the  succession  of  races  which  have  surged 
and  eddied  about  the  Caucasus.  They  remained,  however,  an  im- 
portant people  to  the  time  of  Mithridates,*  and  are  even  mentioned 
as  continuing  by  writers  of  the  Byzantine  Empire." 

(vii.)  The  Sapeires  appear  to  be  the  Iberians  of  later  writers. 
The  name  is  found  under  the  various  forms  of  Saspeires,  Sapeires,' 
Sabeires"  or  Sabeiri,^  and  Abeires,'"  whence  the  transition  to  Iberes 
is  easy.  They  are  always  reiDresented  as  adjoining  on  the  Colchians 
to  the  east  and  south-east,  so  that  they  must  evidently  have  inha- 
bited the  greater  part  of  the  mndern  province  of  Georgia.  This  is 
a  rich  and  fertile  district,"  consisting  of  the  large  and  open  valley 
of  the  Kur  or  Cyrus,  together  with  the  flanks  of  the  mountains 
which  on  three  sides  surround  it.  The  valley  is  350  miles  in 
length,  and  runs  almost  straight,  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  south 
of  east,  from  Souram,  where  the  river  first  emerges  from  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  plain  of  3Jof/han  upon  the  Caspian.  Its  width  below 
Tiflis  varies  from  25  to  GO  or  70  miles ;  above  the  defile  at  whose 
lower  end  that  towTi  is  placed — which  divides  the  Λ^alley  into  two 
separate  portions — it  is  narrower,  not  exceeding  10  or  12  miles.'* 
Both  the  upper  and  the  lower  plains  are  rich  and  fruitful  in  the 
highest  degree,'''  being  abundantly  Λvatered  not  only  by  the  Kar 
and  its  tributary  streams,  but  by  a  countless  number  of  sparkling 
rivulets  Avhich  descend  from  the  hills  on  all  sides.     The  special 


*  Ptolemy  places  the  Lazae  in  Colchis,  but  taken  from  the  Russian  surveys,  probably 
distinguishas  them  from  the  Coleliians  (v.  gives  the  best  idea  of  this  region.  The  two 
10).  Arrian  mentions  them  as  two  distinct  plains  and  the  defile  are \'erydistinctly  marked, 
people  iPeripl,  P.  E.  p.  \•2'Λ).  There  is  no-  and  show  tlie  importance  of  the  situation  of 
thing  peculiar  in  the  language  of  the  modern  Tiflis. 

Lazes,  which  closely  resembles  Georgian  and  '^  Ker  Porter  thus  describes  the  upper  plain 

the  bulk  of  the  Caucasian  dialects  (Miiller's  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  114): — •"  As  we  followed 

Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  115,  1st  the  further  progress  of  the  Kur  the  monn- 

ed.).  tains  gradually  lost  both  their  rocks  and  forest 

*  Appian,  de  Pell.  Jlitluid.  pp.  251  and  scenery,  presenting  immense  heights  covered 
253.  with  beautiful  verdure.     The  course  of  three 

**  Not  only  by  Ainmianus  (xxii.  8),  whose  or  four  wei-sts  biouglit  us  to  a  line  level  ex- 
geography  is  drawn  from  books,  but  by  such  pause  of  country  in  high  cultivation  and  ti'a- 
writers  as  Menander  Protector  (Kr.  11,  p.  Λ-ersed  by  a  thousand  sparkling  rivulets  from 
210),  Theophanes  liyzantius  (Fr.  4),  and  the  the  hills  on  the  western  side  of  the  plain, 
like.  'J'he  river  also  added  its  waters  to  the  re- 

'  The  MSS.  of  Herodotus  vary  between  freshing  lieauty  of  the  Λ'iew."     The  lower 

these  two  readings.  plain  is  noticed  m  the  Oeographical  Journal 

*  .Steph.  Pyz.  ad  voc.  2άπ€ΐρ6ϊ.  (Vide  '  vol.  iii.  p.  31) : — "  Nothing,"  says  the  writer, 
supra,  vol.  i.  p.  535,  note  •*.).  "  could  exceed  the  richness  of  the  soil  or  the 

"  Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  5,  41,  42,  &c.  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  . . .  We  continued 

'"  Ibid.  Fr.  42.    Compare  Etym.  Mag.  Be-  our  route  over  a  country  covered  with  what 

Xfip.  ϊθνοί  Ι,κυθικΙν,  ώί  "AiTfip,  fi  μΐτα    might  be  called  a  forest  of  gardens Pome- 

του  a,  SaiTfip.  graiiates  and  figs  were  growing  wild.     The 

i^fiat).  xi.  p.  70',).     Εύδοίμωΐ'  χώρα  κώ.  plain  was  as  level  as  the  sea,  \vith  a  belt  of 

σώόδρα  καλώί  οΙκίΊσθαι  ζυναμίνη.  thick  forest  on  the  banks  of  the  Kur,  a  deep 

"  l>uU.i.s'  Map  '  N'oyageautourdu  Caucase,  and  broad  but  sluggish  stream." 
.MliiB,  .Sdrie  G<5ologique,  pi.  ii.),  which    is 
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feature  of  the  countiy  is  flatness  between  the  great  mountain-chains, 
which  rise  suddenly  from  the  low  ground,  bctrayiiig  abundant 
marks  of  their  volcanic  origin.'*  How  much  of  this  district  Avas 
really  occupied  by  the  Sapeires  in  Herodotus'  time,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.  By  declaring  that  it  was  feasible  to  cross  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ucean,  passing  through  the  territory  of 
four  nations  only — viz.  the  Colchi,  the  Sapeires,  the  Modes,  and  the 
Persians'* — Herodotus  would  seem  to  extend  the  Sapeires  to  the 
Moghan  district,  where  alone  they  could  come  in  contact  Avith  the 
Medes.  Later  Λvriters  assign  this  tract,  and  all  the  more  easterly 
portion  of  Georgia,  to  the  Albanians,"*  who  were  unknowai  to  Hero- 
dotus, and  who  first  came  into  notice  in  the  time  of  Alexander.'^ 
The  Sapeires  of  our  author  seem  to  occupy  the  whole  country  which 
Strabo'"  and  Ptolemy'^  assign  to  the  two  nations  of  the  Iberians 
and  Albanians,  namely,  the  entiie  tract  between  Colchis  and  the 
Caspian,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caucasus,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Aras  river.  They  may  also  have  inhabited  a  piece  of  coini- 
try,  assigned  commonly  to  Armenia,  along  the  upper  coui-se  of  the 
Tchonik  Su,  or  river  of  Batomn,  where  the  modern  town  of  Jspir,  or 
Ispera,'^  seems  still  to  retain  the  name  of  the  primitive  inhabitants. 

The  Sapeirians,  if  we  may  identify  them  with  the  Iberians,  have 
an  important  histoiy.  It  would  be  wrong  to  lay  any  stress  on  the 
native  traditions  of  their  origin,^  which  are  probably  mere  fictions, 
destitute  of  any  historic  foundation  ;  it  Λvould  be  equally  Avrong  to 
accept  the  statement  of  Megasthenes  and  Abydenus — that  the  eastei-n 
Iberians  were  planted  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  borders  of  the 
Pontus,  and  consisted  of  captives  brought  from  the  western  Iberia  f 
but  still,  setting  aside  these  fables,  we  may  say  with  truth  that  the 
Iberians  have  a  history  lasting  for  above  a  thousand  years — from 
B.C.  550  to  A.D.  GOO  —and  continuing  in  one  sense  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  history  may  be  divided  into  five  periods : — During 
the  first,  which  lasted  from  their  conquest  by  Cyrus  (about  B.C.  550) 
to  their  recovery  of  independence  (before    B.C.   331  ^),  they  were 


"  Mud  volcanoes  are  a  remarkable  feature  Recherches  sur    rArmenie,  and  by   Dutois 

of  this  district.     They  are  grouped  in  two  (Voyage  autour  du  Caucase,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8  et 

distinct  fields,  one  a  little  to  the  east  and  seq.).     They  seem  to  come  from  the  same 

north-east  of  Titlis,  between  that  place  and  source  as  the  early  Armenian  traditions  in 

the  Caucasus,  the  other  along  the  shore  of  the  Moses  of  Choiene. 

Caspian,  north  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Kur         ■''  Megasthen.  ¥v.  22  ;  Abyden.  Frs.  9  and 

(see  Dubois'  Atlas,  Serie  Geologique,  pi.  ii.).  10.      Resemblance    of  name  Avas   generally 

1"  Herod,  iv.  37.  supposed  among  the  ancients  to  involve  an 

"5  Strab.  si.  pp.  731-734;   Plin.  vi.  10;  identity  of  race,  but  in  this  case  they  found 

Ptolem.  V.  12  ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  731 ;  it  impossible  to  settle  which  was  the  original 

Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  'Αλβανία.  and  which  the  derived  people.   Appian  says — 

"  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  8.    They  are  a  "ϊβηραί  Se   rohi  tv  'Ασί?  oi  μ(ν  προγό- 

powerful  nation  at  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  yovs  oi  5e  ano'iKovs  ή-γοΰνται  twv  Εύρω- 

war  (Appian,  B.  Mithr.  pp.  242  and  250).  παίων  Ίβνρων,  to  wliich,  however,  he  .-idds 

'^  Strab.  xi.  pp.  729-734.  — evidently  ;is  his  own  opinion — o'l  Sf  μόνον 

^''  Ptolem.  V.  11,  12.  ομωνύμου!•      e^os     yap     oitSfv     fj'v 

^  Ispir  is  the  form  used  by  Mr.  Hamilton  'a μοιον  ^  -γλώσσα  (De  Bell.  Jlithrid. 

(As.  Minor,   vol.  i.    pp.    219-226).      Mr.  p.  2-in). 

Ainsworth  (Travels  in  the  Track.  &c.,  p.  189)         ■•  The  Iberians  send  no  troops  to  Arbela 

has  Ispera.  (Arnan,  Exp.  Al.  iii.  8  ,  a  sure  sign  ofimle- 

^  These  are  given  by  St.-Martin    in   his  pendence.      Erom  Xenophon's  narrative  and 
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luider  the  dominion  of  Persia,  forming  a  satrap}•  in  conjunction  with 
the  ]\Iatienians  and  the  Alarodians.*  During  the  second,  which  was 
the  interval  between  the  decay  of  the  Persian  power  and  the  esta- 
Llishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates  (b.c.  112),  they  were  inde- 
pendent. During  the  third — from  B.C.  112  to  B.C.  64— they  were 
jNIithridates'  subjects.'^  During  the  fourth — from  B.C.  64  to  A. p.  364 — 
they  Avere  practically  independent,  but  continued  under  the  nominal 
suzerainty  of  the  Eomans.'  During  the  fifth — fiOm  a.d.  364  to  a.d.  600 
— they  were  again  Avholly  free.  In  this  last  period  they  suffered 
greatly  from  the  attacks  of  the  Avars,  Huns,  and  other  northern 
barbarians,"  Λvho  poured  in  a  perpetual  stream  over  the  Caucasus ; 
and  to  this  flood  they  seem  at  last  to  have  yielded,  disappearing  from 
history  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century."  Even  then,  hoAvever, 
they  were  not  destroyed,  but  only  became  obscure.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  modern  Georgians — still  called  1  irk  by  their 
neighbours ' — are  their  descendants,  and  preserve,  in  the  original 
seat  of  the  nation,  a  name  and  a  nationality  which  have  defied  the 
destroying  touch  of  time  for  more  than  twenty-four  centuries. 

The  manners  of  the  Iberians  are  described  at  some  length  by 
Strabo.  According  to  him  they  were  divided  into  four  castes  ;  the 
first,  a  roj'al  tribe,  which  furnished  the  kings  ;  the  second  composed 
of  priests  ;  the  third  of  soldiers  and  husbandmen  ;  and  the  fourth  of 
slaves  belonging  to  the  first.  The  bulk  of  the  population  was 
settled  and  agricultural,  but  some  were  nomads.  The}'  lived  in 
towns  and  scattered  farmsteads,  which  were  roofed  with  tiles,  and 
liad  some  pretensions  to  architectural  elegance.  They  had  market- 
places in  their  towns,  and  other  public  buildings.  Their  laAV  of 
inheritance  made  property  common  between  all  the  children,  but 
gave  the  management  of  it  to  the  eldest  son.*  In  war  the  Iberians 
never  exhibited  any  large  share  of  either  skill  or  courage.  With  a 
country  presenting  every  facility  for  defence,^  fliey  seem  to  have 
fallen  a  ready  prey  to  each  bold  invader  ;  as  allies  the  assistance 
Avhich  they  render  is  slight,  and  as  enemies  they  are  weak  and 
without  enterprise.  Altogether  they  are  of  a  softer  character  than 
most  of  their  neighbours  ;  but  combined  with  this  softness  is  a 
tenacity  of  national  life,  which  enables  them  to  maintain  themselves 
unchanged  amid  almost  ceaseless  shifts  of  population. 

(viii.)  The  Alarodians  are  entirely  unknoAvn  to  eA'ery  wi-iter 
except  Herodotus,  and  Stephen,  Λvho  quotes  him.*     In  the  arm}'  of 


siimmaiy  (.\nab.  vn.  viii.  §  25),  we  should  ^  The  last  classic  notices  seem  to  belong  to 

have  concluded  that  all  the  ti-ibes  above  Ar-  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Anasta-sius,  Justin, 

nienia  had  regained  their  independence  by  his  and  Maurice  (see  I'rocop.  de  Bell.  Pers.  i.  10  ; 

time  (ri.c.  400)  ;  but  as  the  Albanians"  and  Jlenandr.  Prot.  Fr.  47  ;  Theoph.  Byzant.  Fr. 

tlie  Sacesini  (his  Stythini)  serve  at  Arbela,  it  4,  &c.),  the  last  of  whom  died  a.d.  602. 

is  evident  that  Persia  had,  even  to  the  last,  an  ^  \'iile  supra,  \o\.  i.  p.  53"),  note  *.     The 

influence  in  these  remote  regions.  Oeorgians  api)ear  by  their  language  to  be 

'  Herod,  iii.  it4.  Turanians  with  a  considerable  Ariau  admix- 

•■'  Memnon,  Fr.  xxx. ;  Appian,  B.   Jlithr.  ture. 

I'•  1«".  &<^.  '■'  Strab.  xi.  p.  729  and  p.  731. 

'  I>io  Cass.  Ixix.  Ι.ΰ  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  33-  *  Ibid.  p.  TM. 

3'i ;   I'.-tr.  Patric.  Fi-s.  2,  3,  and  14.  ■•  Stcph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Άλαρόδιοι.    On  the 

•  I'riw.  I'nnit.  l-'is.  :10  :Mid  37  ;  Menandr.  general  subject  of  the  Alarodians,  see  below, 

Prot.  Fr.  5,  &c.  l-Issay  iii.  p.  203. 
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Xerxes  Herodotus  couples  them  with  the  Sapeires,  as  anned  in 
the  same  way,  and  included  under  the  same  command.'  In  the 
list  of  the  satrapies,  he  joins  them  with  the  Sapeires  and  Matieni.* 
Nothing  can  be  gathered  of  their  exact  locality  from  these  state- 
ments, which  only  show  in  a  general  way  their  connexion  with  the 
tribes  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  It  lias  been  conjectured 
that  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Alani ;  ^  but  for  this  supposition 
there  is  no  tittle  of  evidence. 

(ix.)  The  Matieni.  as  has  been  already  observed,^  seem  to  be 
assigned  by  Herodotus  almost  the  whole  of  the  mountain-range 
from  the  sources  of  the  DiycUeh,  near  Hamadan,  to  those  of  the  -lri/.s-, 
or  Araxes,  near  Erzeroam  in  Upper  Armenia.®  ToAvaids  the  south 
they  adjoin  on  Cissia,  or  Susiana ; '  towards  the  north  they  approacli 
the  Alarodii  and  Sapeiri,  with  Avhom  thoy  are  united  in  one  satraj)y.'' 
They  thus  appear  to  occupy  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  from  the 
35th  parallel  to  Lake  A'^an,  and  thence  extend  along  the  chain  Avhich 
runs  on  by  Bayazid  and  Ararat  to  Erzeroum.  The  whole  of  this 
region  is  mountainous  in  the  extreme,  containing  many  peaks  which 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,^  and  consisting  throughout  of  a 
series  of  lofty  ranges  from  which  flow  down  all  the  great  rivers  of 
Western  Asia.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  word  "Matieni" 
may  mean  "  mountaineer  ;"  ■*  and  certainly  no  term  could  be  more 
appropriate  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  tract  in  question. 

The  Matieni  appear  in  history  as  a  weak  people,  with  difiBculty 
maintaining  themselves  against  the  aggressions  of  their  more  poAver- 
ful  neighbours.  They  are  scattered  in  ditierent  parts  of  W  estern 
Asia,  being  found  on  the  Halys  *  and  in  the  district  about  Pihages/ 
as  well  as  between  Media  and  Armenia — always  where  the  countiy 
is  strong,  and  presents  obstacles  to  an  invader.  They  gradually 
decline  and  disappear,  being  known  to  Hecatgeus,'  Xanthus,**  Hero- 
dotus, Eratosthenes,®  and  I'olybius,'  but  not  appearing  as  a  people 
in  Strabo,^  and  scarcely  traceable  at  all  in  the  Geography  of 
Ptolemy.^     Their  territory  becomes  absorbed  in  Media,  Armenia, 


^  Herod,  vii.  79.  Matiani)  as  a  people,  he  is  always  using  the 

*  Ibid.  iii.  92.  words  of  some  other  writer,  as  in  Boole  i.  p. 
7  See  Bahr  ad  Herod,  iii.  92.  72,  where  he  quotes  Xanthus ;  in  Book  xi. 
β  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  261,  note  ^.  p.  748,  where  he  reports  Eratosthenes;  and 
^  Compare  Herod,  i.  189,  with  i.  202.  in  the  same  Book,  p.  771,  where  he  makes  a 
1  Ibid.  V.   49  and  52.     The   Matiana  of  reference  to  or.r  author.    His  own  view  seems 

Strabo.  which  he  regards  as  a  part  of  Media  to  be  that  JIatiane  is  a  district  of  Media,  just 

(eV  τγ  Mariavrj  ttjs  MrjSias,  xi.  p.  742),  is  like  Atropatene,  the  inhabitants  in  both  cases 

in  this  direction,  but  seems  not  to  extend  so  being  Medes. 
tar  either  north  or  south.  3  Ptolemy,  according  to  our  present  copies, 

-  Herod,  iii.  94.  calls  Lake  'Urumiyeh  the  λίμνη  Μαρτιαντ) 
3  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  439,  note  ^.  (Geograph.  vi.  2).      It   is  with   reason  con- 

*  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  note,  vol.  i.  p.  jectured  that  Μαρτιανη  is  a  corruption  of 
261.  The  etymological  ground  for  this  con-  Ματτιανη  (see  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  (jr.  and 
jecture  has,  however,  failed  ;  since  the  word  H.  Gengr.  ad  voc.  MATIANA).  Beyond  this 
read  as  mnti  is  now  found  to  be  really  sati.  he  has  no  mention  of  tlie  Matianians,  who,  as 

*  Herod,  i.  72.  a  distinct  race,  were  probalily  lost  before  the 
β  Isid.  Char.  p.  6.  time  of  Strabo.  That  Pliny  ivi.  16)  and 
'  Fragments  188  and  189.  «  Fr.  ?>.  Dionysius  Periegetes  (1.  1003,  mention  them, 
^  Ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  748.  arises  from  the  book-knowledge  of  those 
^  Polyb.  V.  44,  §  9.  writers,  who  prove  but  little  couceruing  the 

-  When  Strabo  speaks  of  the  Matieni  (or  real  geography  of  their  day. 
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and  Cappadocia :  and  finally  their  name  only  attaches  to  a  lake  in 
the  heart  of  that  district  Avhich  constituted,  in  the  time  of  our 
author,  their  principal  country. 

(x.)  The  (/aspians  of  the  twelfth  satrapy,  whose  place  in  the  list 
of  Herodotus  is  betΛveen  the  Medes  and  the  Bactrians,''  are  probably 
the  people  of  that  name  who  are  noticed  by  all  the  geographers,  as 
dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  about  its  south-west 
angle.*  The}'  adjoined  upon  the  Albanians,  to  Avhom  their  country 
was  sometimes  reckoned.®  Strabo  speaks  of  them  as  already  "  obscure  " 
in  his  own  day;  ^  and  ver}^  little  is  told  us  concerning  them  by  any 
ancient  wi-iters.  We  may  gather  from  their  name  that  they  were 
Arians.*  Strabo  says  that  they  starved  to  death  all  persons  who 
exceeded  seventy  years  of  age,  after  which  they  exposed  them  in  a 
desert  place  and  watched  to  see  whether  the  body  was  attacked  by 
beasts  or  birds  of  prey  ;  if  it  were  torn  by  birds,  they  rejoiced 
greatly ;  if  by  dogs  or  wild  beasts,  they  were  tolerably  pleased ;  but 
if  it  remained  intact,  they  were  very  unhappy.'  This  last  is  like  a 
Magian  custom.' 

The  tract  inhabited  by  the  Caspians  seems  to  have  been  the  strip 
of  loAV  plain  which  intervenes  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
mountains  on  the  west  and  soiith,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ktir^  to 
Mazanderan,  together  with  the  valleys  of  the  Shah-rud  and  Sefid-rud 
south  of  the  mountains.  It  thus  coincided  vdth  the  modern  pro- 
vinces of  Talim,  G/nlaii,  and  Tarom, — about  the  richest  and  most  beau- 
tiful region  in  Tersia.^  As  this  district  has  abeady  been  described,* 
no  more  need  be  said  of  it  here.'  The  Caspians  seem  to  have  been 
gi'adually  deprived  of  their  country  b}'•  stronger  races,*  until,  in  the 
time  of  I'tolemy,*  they  were  confined  to  the  plain  of  Moghan,  or  the 
tract  between  the  mouths,  which  were  then  distinct,  of  the  Kur  and 
Aras  rivers. 

(xi.)  I'he  Pausicae  are  iinknown  under  that  appellation  to  any 
Λvriter  except  Herodotus.  They  have  been  conjecturally  identified' 
with  the  Tasiani  of  Strabo,*  a  Scythian  tribe  of ,  some  note,  which 
took  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  Grasco-Bactrian  kingdom,*  and 


*  Herod,  iii.  92.  that,  in    the  country  of  the  Caspians,  the 

*  Strab.  xi.  p.  733  ;    I'lin.  H.  N.  vi.  13 ;  leaves  of  the  trees  distillel  honey,  the  vine 
Dionys.  Per.  730  ;  Mela,  iii.  5,  &c.  w;is  more  than  commonly  productive,  and  the 

^  Strab.   1.  s.  c.    ίστι  δέ  ttjs   'Αλβανών  fig  yielded  so  al)undantly  that  sometimes  as 

Xiipas  Kol  7)  Κασπιαντ},  τοΰ  Κασ-ιτΙου  tOvovs  much  as  90  bushels  (60  medimni)  were  ob- 

4-πώνυμοί,  obvfp  καλ  ή  θάλασσα,   acpavovs  tained  from  a  single  tree.     Compare  Strabo's 

CvTos  νυνί.  description  of  Hyrcania  (xi.  pp.  741,  742). 

'  See   the    preceding  note.     The  city  of        *  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  444.     To  the  references 

Kashin  or  K<u,rin  in  this  quarter,  though  there  made  may  bt•  added,  Fraser's  Khorassan, 

situated  rather  in  Media  than  in  the  actual  p.  165,  and  p.  171. 

Caspian  countiy,  may  probably  have  been         *  Among  others  by  the  Aorsi  (Strab.  xi. 

name<l  from  the  settlement  there  at  some  time  p.  738). 
or  other  of  a  boily  of  Caspii.  *  (ieogi-aph.  vi.  2. 

*  Supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  447,  ad  voc.  Caspii.  ''  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  note  '. 
'■'  Strab.  xi.  p.  757.     Compare  p.  753.  *  Strab.  xi.  p.  744. 

'  Sec  Herod,  i.  140,  and  note  *  ad  loc.  *  Strab.   1.  s.  c. — Μάλιστα  5e    -γνώριμοι 

'  I'liny   ejiys,    "  A  Cyro   Caspium    mare  ytyovaai   των  νομάΖων  οι  tovs  "EKK-qvas 

Tocari  incipit ;  accolunt  Gt^pii."     H.  N.  vi.  άφΐλόμίνοι    την    BaKTpiavijv,   "Ασιοι    καΐ 

1•'•  Ώ  ασ  ι  αν  υϊ   και  Ύόχαροι  καΐ  '2,ακό.ραυ\οι• 

*  EuiUthiua  (ad  Dionys,  Per.  730)  says 
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was  itself,  probably,  swallowed  iip  in  the  empire  sbortly  afterwards 
established  by  the  i'arthians.  This  identification,  however,  is  veiy 
doubtful ;  and  we  may  with  more  reason  regard  them  as  the  I'ajsicuj 
of  Mela  '  and  Pliny,*  whom  Mela  assigns  a  position  to  the  east  of  the 
Caspian,  upon  his  Sbius  Scythians,  Λvhich  may  represent  the  gulf  of 
JCuli  JJerya.^  The  rausicaj  of  Herodotus  are,  however,  more  pro- 
bably to  be  sought  in  the  tract  south  of  the  Caspian — either  in  the 
Elburz  chain  or  in  the  province  of  Mazandaran,  where  a  tribe  called 
Paziki  is  still  found  at  the  present  day.  A  description  of  these 
tracts  has  been  already  given." 

(xii.)  The  I'antimathi  are  wholly  and  absolutely  unknown.  The 
form  in  which  their  name  has  come  to  us  is  so  nearly  Greek,  that 
we  may  suspect  a  considerable  variation  from  the  native  word.  No 
name  however  that  in  the  least  resembles  I'antimathi  is  furnished  to 
us  by  any  other  writer;  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  Herodotus 
has  here  preserved  a  trace  of  an  obscure  people  who  perished  soon 
after  his  time.  They  probably  dwelt  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Pausicfe. 

(xiii.)  The  Daritse.  We  are  not  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  the  Daritas.  Ptolemy  has  a  district  which  he  calls 
Daritis,*  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ehagiana,  or  the  country 
about  Rhages,  which  was  near  the  Caspian  Gates,  on  the  southem 
side  of  the  Elburz  ran^e  ;  ^  and  Pliny  mentions  a  place  called  Darium 
or  Darieum,  which  was  "  celebrated  for  its  fertility,"  ^  and  was 
included  in  the  region  called  by  him  ZapaΛΌrtene,  a  tract  of  coun- 
try that  lay  immediately  east  of  the  Casjiians.  Now,  if  the  Caspians 
occupied  Ghilan,  Zapavortene  could  only  be  Mazanderan,  or  that 
region  together  with  Asterahad,  and  perhaps  a  tract  still  further  to 
the  eastward.  And  Pliny's  Darium,  which  is  mentioned  between  the 
Caspians  and  the  Tapyri,  who  gave  to  Mazanderan  its  old  name  of 
Taburistan,"  must  have  lain  towards  the  western  side  of  that  pro- 
vince. Perhaps  the  country  about  Demawend  and  Firoz  Koh  may  be 
the  tract  intended.  This  district  possesses  a  peculiar  character  of 
isolation,  which  would  fit  it  for  the  habitation  of  a  separate  tribe  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  great  fertility  and  beauty,^  which  would  suit  the 
description  given  by  Pliny. 

5.  It  only  remains  now  briefly  to  review  the  small  and  obscure 
tribes  of  the  central  and  western  provinces,  which  were  omitted  from 
the  general  account  of  those  regions  given  in  a  former  volume.' 
The  tribes  intended  are  the  following : — The  Lasonians,  the  Caba- 
lians,  the  Hygennes  or  Hytennes,  the  Ligyes,  the  Orthocorybantes, 
and  the  Paricanians  of  the  tentli  satrapy. 

(i.)  The  Lasonians,  who  occur  in  the   second  satrapy,  between 

1  H.  N.  vi.  16.  versus  regio  est,  Zapavortene  dicta,  et  in  ea 

2  De  Sit.  Orb.  iii.  5.  fertilitatis    inrlytcE    locus    Darieuin.       JIox 

3  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  464.  gentes  Tapyri,  Anaiiaci,  Stauri,  Hyrcani,  k 
^  Ibid.  pp.  442,  443.  quorum  littorilms  idem  mare  Hyrainum  viv 
*  Geograph.  vi.  2.  cari  incipit  a  flumine  Syderi." 

6  See  Ferrier's  Caravan  Jom-neys,  pp.  54-         «  <.;ge  Hcnnell's  Geography  of  Herodotus, 

60  ;  and  compare  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  map  p.  276. 
in  the  Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  x.  part  i.  ^  FeiTier's  Caravan  Journeys,  p.  61. 

^  H.  N.  1.  s.  c.     "  A  Caspiis  ad  Orientem         '  Vol.  i.  Essays  ii.  and  ix. 
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the  Lydiaus  and  the  Cabalians,-  with  the  latter  of  Λvhom  thej'  are 
identified  in  another  phace,^  are  probably  the  same  peojile  Λνϊίΐι  the 
Lysineans  of  the  nuniismatologists,'*  who  Avere  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town  called  Lysinoe  ^  or  Lysinia/  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sagalassus,  on  the  bordeis  of  i'isidia  and  Cabalia.  The  exact  site 
has  not  been  discovered.  Mr.  IJamilton  suggests  a  spot  near 
Ausshar,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  lake  of  EgtirJir  ; '  but  this  is 
certainly  too  far  from  Sagalassus,  and  in  the  w^rong  diiection. 
Lysinoe  should  lie  south  or  south-west  of  Sagalassus ; "  and  in  this 
direction,. at  the  distance  of  three  miles,^  is  a  village  called  Ahywon 
or  Allahsan,^  in  which  it  may  be  conjectured  that  Ave  have  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  name. 

The  Lasonians  Avere  probably  the  most  important  people  of 
eastern  Cabalia.  Together  with  the  Hygennes  or  Hytennes,  they 
may  represent  the  Fisidians  of  later  writers,  Avho  are  so  strangely 
omitted  by  our  author.  Their  ethnic  character  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain. If  we  must  accept  as  ascertained  their  identity  with  the 
Mseonians,  wliich  Herodotus  asserts,^  we  sh;dl  h&\e  to  regard  them 
as  fugitives  from  L^'dia,  or  at  least  as  akin  to  the  primitive  people 
of  that  country,  whom  the  Lydians  conquered  or  drove  out.^  In 
this  case  they  would  prubabl}'  be  Indo-Europeans  of  the  Pelasgic 
type,''  differing  but  little  from  the  bidk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Minor.  If  however  we  may  discard  the  bare  and  unexplained  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  folloAving  in  lieu  of  it  those  indications  of  ethnic 
aifinity  which  position,  language,  manners  and  customs,^  and  an 
important  notice  in  Strabo "  seem  to  suggest,  we  shall  jirobably  see 
reason  to  rank  them  among  that  small  Semitic  element  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  existing  in  this  region,''  extending  in  a  thin 
strip  from  Upper  Syria  to  the  borders  of  Caria.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  both  the  Pisidians  and  Cabalians  came  of  this  stock  ;  ® 
and,  therefore,  if  the  Lasonians  held  the  position  here  assigned  to 
them,  they  are  not  likely  to  have  belonged  to  any  other. 

(ii.)  The  Cabalians,  who  are  identiiied  by  Herodotus  vnth.  the 
Lasonians  in  one  place,  and  distinguished  from  them  in  another,' 
seem  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country, 


2  Heroil.  iii.  90.               3  Iliid.  vii.  77.  p.  904). 

*  Mionuet,  supploment,  torn.  vii.  p.  120,  ''  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  290  and  p.  548. 
No.  I.'j4,  &c.  *  Note  their  vicinity  to  the  Pisid»,  who 

^  Polyb.  xxii.  19,  §  2  ;   Liv.  .wxviii.  15.  ΛνοΓΟ  Semitic  (vol.  i.  pp.  540,  541)  ;  the  name 

*  Ftolom.  v.  5.  of  Cabalians,  wliich  is  applieii  to  them,  and 
'  Asia  Minor,  λ'οΐ.  i.  p.  478.  which  may  compare  with  (Jebal  (ibid.  p.  540, 
^  Cneius  Manlius  is  advancing  from  the  note  *),  and  tlie  resemblance  of  their  equip- 
south,  from  Tei-messus  and  otiier  Pamphy-  ment  to  that  of  Cilicians,  who  were  Semitic 
lian  cities,  on  his  way  to  Sagalassus,  when  in  Herodotus's  time  (ibid.  p.  540). 

he  receives  the  ambassadors  of  the  Lysineans  ''  Strabo   says    that   the    Cabalians   were 

(Polyb.  1.  s.  c. ;  Liv.  1.  s.  c).  generally  called  Solymi  (xiii.  p.  904).    The 

*  Fdlows's  Asia  Minor,  j).  10'5.  .^^emitic  character  of  tlie  Solymi  seems  to  be 
'  Hamilton,  v(il.  i.  p.  48•).  lully  established  (supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  540,  541). 
-  Herod,    vii.     77.        Ka/STjXf'ej     δί     οί  '  Supra,  vol.  i.   |i.  "-'47,  note  ',  and  p. 

Μηίονα,  AcuTOvtot  δί  κα\(ύμ(νοι.  54'i,  <>  8. 

=•  Siipra,  vol.  i.  p.  291.     Straljo  sjjeaks  »  Strab.   1.   s.   c.  ;  Plin.  H.   N.   v.    27; 

of  fugitives  from  Lydia  in  this  region,  but  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Πισιδία. 

idcntifitui    them    with    the    Cibyrata;   (xiii.  "  Compare  Herod,  iii.  90,  with  vii.  77. 
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called  Oabalis,  Caballis,  or  Oabalia,'  which  is  usually  reckoned  to 
Lycia,**  but  which  was  peopled  by  a  different  race,  and  which  on<j;ht 
to  bo  regarded  as  a  distinct  region.  It  lay  between  Milyas  and  the 
valley  of  the  IMteander,^  comprising  apparently  the  whole  of  what 
was  afterwards  called  Cibyratis/  and  extending  from  Massicytus  on 
the  south  to  Cadmus  and  Lake  Ascania  on  the  north,  and  in  the 
other  direction  from  Sagalassus  to  near  Stratonicea.  This  region 
has  been  but  little  explored,  except  towards  its  outskirts.^  So  far 
as  it  is  known,  it  appears  to  consist  of  a  series  of  high  plains  or 
table-lands — a  continuation  of  the  great  Phrygian  plateau — sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  low  ranges  of  mountains,  the  ramifications 
of  Taurus,  which  here  loses  itself.  The  plains  are  fertile  and  well 
watered,  containing  both  lakes  and  rivers.  They  extend  in  some 
instances  a  distance  of  above  sixty  miles.  The  general  elevation  of 
the  tract  is  from  4000  to  5000  feet,  while  the  mountains  which  bound 
it  reach  occasionally  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.** 

The  Cabalians  were  descended  from  the  old  race  of  the  Solymi ; 
that  is,  they  were  a  Semitic  people,  belonging  to  a  primitive  body 
of  settlers,  anterio]•  probably  to  the  first  Indo-European  influx  into 
these  regions.**  They  possessed  little  strength,  and  gradually  con- 
tracted their  limits,  settling  finally  near  the  sources  of  the  Xanthus 
and  Calbis  rivers,''  while  Lydians,  Pamphylians,  and  Pisidians  occu- 
pied the  remainder  of  their  territory.^  In  this  refuge  they  seem  to 
have  long  maintained  themselves ;  and  the  name  Cabalia  is  found 
applied  to  the  region  in  question  by  Pliny  ^  and  Ptolemy.^ 

(iii.)  The  Hygennes,  or  Hytennes,  as  the  name  should  probably 
be  read,*  seem  to  be  the  people  called  Etennenses  (ΈτεννεΊς)  by 
Polybius,*  and  Catennenses  (ΚατεννεΤς)  by  Strabo.'^  They  are  com- 
monly reckoned  among  the  Pisidians ;  but  Stephen  calls  their  city, 
Hytenna,  "  a  city  of  Lycia."^  It  appears  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  southern  flank  of  Taurus,  above  Sida  and  Aspendus,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Selga  and  Homonada.*     Coins  of  this  place  are 


^  Caballis  by  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  903),  who,        *  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  247,  note  '',  and  p.  545, 

however,  calls  the  people  Cabaleis  (p.  904);  §  12. 

Cabalisby  Stephen;  Cabalia  by  Pliny  (v.  27).        ^  The  three   cities  (Bubo,    Balbura,  and 

Carbalia  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  text  CEnoanda)  which  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  agree 

in  Ptolemy  (v.  3  and  5).  in  assigning  to  Cabalia,  appear  to  have  been 

"  Plin.  1.  s.  c. ;  Ptol.  v.  3 ;  Steph.  Byz.  all  situated  in  this  region.     (See  the  map  in 

ad  voce.  Βάλβονρα,  Βουβών,  and  Οΐνόανδα.  Forbes'  and  Spratt's  Lycia.) 

^  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  902-904 ;  Leake's  Asia        ^  The  Lydian  encroachments  seem  to  have 

Minor,  p.  147.  been  the  earliest  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  904).     The 

■•  Kiepert  has  very  properly  given  Cabalia  Pisidians  aime  later  (ibid.).     The  encroach- 

this  extension  (Atlas  von  Hellas,  Bl.  iii.).  ments  of  the  Pamphylians  may  be  gathered 

Strabo  implies  it  by  speaking  of  the  Ciby-  from    the   fact  tliat  the  eastern  Cabalia  of 

rata  as   "  descendants  of  the  Lydians  who  Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  32)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  5)  is 

occupied  Caballis"  (xiii.  p.  9u4).  reckoned  to  Pamphylia  by  those  writers.     It 

^  Mr.    Hamilton's    Map    of    Asia    Minor  is  the  country  about  Termessus. 
(prefixed  to   his  first   volume),   which  has        ^  puq.  h.  N.  v.  27.  ^  Ptol.  v.  3. 

the  rare  merit  of  leaving  blank  those  dis-        *  See  the  Museum   Philologicum,  vol.  i. 

tricts  which  are  imknown,  shows  this  plainly  p.  634 ;  and  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  note  ^ 
enough.  ^  Polyb.  v.  73.  ^  Strab.  xii.  p.  824. 

®  See    Fellows's    Lycia,  p.    234    and   pp.         ''  Steph.  Byz.  ad.  voc.  "Trevva. 
256-266.  ^  Compare  the   notices   in  Polybius  and 

'  Strab.  xiii.  p.  904.  Strabo — 'Envvus,   oi   rrjs   Πκηδίκηϊ  tV 
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common ;  *  and  it  continned  to  be  the  see  of  a  bishop  down  to  the 
ninth  centuiy  of  our  era.'"  The  Etennenses  or  Catennenses  may 
have  been  connected  ethnically  Avith  the  Cataonians  of  Cappadocia, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  distinguished  by  the  early  writers  from 
the  other  Cappadocians  as  a  ditl'erent  people.'  Like  the  rest  of  the 
Pisidians,  they  Avere  probably  a  Semitic  race. 

(iv.)  The  Ligyes,  who  are  joined  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  with  the 
Matieni,  the  Mai-iandynians,  and  the  Cappadocians,^  seem  to  belong- 
to  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  but  cannot  be  located 
with  any  approach  to  exactness.  They  probably"  dwelt  east  of  the 
Halys,  within  the  limits  of  the  region  commonly  regarded  as 
AiTQenia.  They  must  haΛ"e  been  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  a  weak 
and  exi^iring  race ;  for  but  a  single  notice  of  them  has  been  disco- 
vered in  any  later  writer.  Eustathius,  in  his  comment  on  the 
Periegesis  of  Dionysius,  informs  us  that  C3^ta3a  (or  Cutacesium,  the 
modern  Kuta'is)  was  called  by  Lycophron  "  a  Ligurian  city  ;"  and 
draws  the  conclusion  that,  besides  the  western  Ligurians,  there  must 
have  been  others  in  the  region  of  Colchis,  whom  he  regards  as  colonists 
from  the  European  Liguria.^  A  more  probable  conclusion  would  be, 
that  in  the  Asiatic  Ligurians  (as  in  the  Asiatic  Iberians  ■*)  we  have 
a  remnant  of  the  primitive  race,  which,  while  sending  out  perhaps 
the  greater  portion  of  its  body  to  join  the  emigrants  who  were  flock- 
ing from  Asia  into  Europe,  still  kept  a  hold  upon  the  place  of  its 
original  abode.  A  connecting  link  between  the  eastern  and  the 
Avestern  Ligurians  may,  jierhaps,  be  found  in  the  Ligyreeans  of 
Thrace,  who  are  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Aristotle.* 

(v.)  The  Orthocorybantes  may  perhaps  be  best  regarded  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Corbiane  of  Strabo,^  which  he  reckons  to  Elyma'is, 
and  places  in  the  Zagros  mountain-range  between  Media  and 
Susiana.  They  would  thus  be  the  Corbrenfe  (Corbienas  ?)  of  Poly- 
bius,^  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  ]Mons  Charbanus  "  of  I'liny.'  The 
tract  which  they  occupied  was  probably  that  lying  immediately 
south  of  Ecbatana  (^Hamadan),  between  the  river  of  Dizful  and  the 
Kerkliuh,  which  is  now  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of  the  Pish-kah  Lurs, 
and  is  known  as  Luri-kuchuk.  It  is  a  position  of  gi'eat  strength," 
very  mountainous,  and  one  in  which  an  oppressed  race  would  be 

viTfp  ^ISris  6pfiV7]P  κατοικυΰντ€$   (Polyb.)  ■*  Supra,]).  187,  note  ^. 

TiVfS    Sf   [τών   Πισιδων\   καϊ    unep   liSris  ^   Vr.  28-4. 

καϊ  'AmrtvSov  ....   κατ^χουσι  "γ^ώλοφα  ^  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1057.     Compare  Rennell 

χώρια,  f\aio(pvTa  -πάντα,  τα  δ'  uTrep  του-  (Geography  of  Herod,  p.  270).     This  idcnti- 

των,  ^δη  opuva.,  KaTivvits  (^Strab.).     Col.  fication  rests  principally  on  the  similarity  of 

Leake  has  marki'il  the  ])roliable  site  correctly  "Corybantes"    to    "  Corbiano,"    which    is 

in  his  map  of  Asia  Minor.  close;  but  if  we  adopt  it,  whiit  account  shall 

'  .^^    Eckhel,    Doct.    N.    Vet.    vol.    lii.  we  give  of  the  prefix,  OriAoV     [Probably  it 

pp.  11,  12,  and  Mionnet,  Descript.  des  M<5d.  represents    the  Zend  Eredlia.     The   moun- 

Ant.  vol.  iii.  p.  455.  tains  lying  between  Mediaaiid  Susianaare  now 

'"  Notit.  Lpisc.  Grac.  called  Bdla-gcriva,  or  "the  high  country" 

1  Strab.  xii.  p.  775.  —the  exact  Zend  equivalent  for  which  would 

^  Herod,  vii.  72.  be  7:,'/rrf/ii(-(/cre?)a?i,  whence  probably  "Ortlio- 

'  KuRtath.  ad  l)ionys.  Per.  l.TG.  Ίστίον  corybantes." — H.  C.  H.] 

8'  St(  io'iKaat  καϊ  Κολχικοί  rives  A'lyvfs  ''   Polyb.  v.  44.                    ^  H.  N.  vi.  27. 

flvai,  άτΓοικοι  των  ΕυραηταΙων  καϊ  5ηλο7  "  See  the  description  given  by  Sir  H.  Riw- 

i  Αυκάψρων,  Ίστορων  iv  ToTs  Κ6\χοι$  Κύ-  linson  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Geogra- 

-raiav  Αι-γυστικ-ί^ν  ττόΚιν.   ,  phiwil  Journal,  part  i.  pp.  93-102. 
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likely  to  find  a  refuge.  Thus  it  would  naturally  become  the  homo 
of  the  Elymaeans  when  pressed  upon  by  their  Cushite  invaders,'"  and 
once  occupied  would  be  a  place  in  which  they  might  easily  retain 
their  nationality  for  many  centui-ies. 

(vi.)  The  Paricanians  of  the  tenth  satrapy,'  who  are  united  in 
that  political  division  with  the  Modes  and  the  Orthocorj^bantes,  are 
probably  the  Median  tribe  of  the  I'ara^taceni,^  who  inhabited  part 
of  Zagros,  and  whose  name  in  an  Arian  mouth  meant  simply  "  moun- 
taineers "  or  "  highlanders."  ^  Or  they  may  possibly  (as  Mr.  C. 
Miiller  thinks'*)  represent  the  Hyrcanians  of  Book  vii.,^  who  are 
termed  "Barcanians"  by  Ctesias,"^  Vehrkana  in  Zend,  and  Varkaiia 
in  ancient  Persian.''  Hyrcania  requires  but  a  little  extension 
towards  the  west  in  order  to  adjoin  on  the  district  of  Ehagiana, 
which  was  always  included  in  Media ;  and  some  indication  of  a 
connexion  between  the  Hyrcanians  and  the  Modes  is  perhaps  to  be 
traced  in  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  list  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes. 

^^  Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  364,  365.  word  of  the  same  meaning. 

'  Herod,  iii.  92.  ■*  See  the  map  of  the  Satrapies  given  in 

2  Herod,  i.  101.     Compare  vol.  i.  p.  473,     an  eai'lier  volume. 

note  '.  ^  Book  y'u.  ch.  62,  ad  fin. 

3  Supra,  p.    178,  note  ^.      They  would         ^  Excerpt.  Pers.  §  8. 

then   be   identical  with    the    Para3taceni,  a         ''  Beh.  Inscr.  col.  ii.  par,  16. 
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ESSAY   II. 


ox  THE  EARLY  MIGIIATIONS  OF  THE  PHOiXICIAXS. 

1.  Divereity  of  opinions  on  the  subject  —  Weight  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
migration.  2.  Two  views  of  the  migration  —  the  immigrants  Hamites  — 
Semites.  3.  Supposed  identity  of  the  Phoenicians  with  the  Canaanites  — 
arguments  in  its  favour.  4.  Arguments  to  the  contrary.  .5.  The  Phoenicians 
distinct  from  the  Canaanites.  6.  Early  movement  of  Hamites  from  Babylonia 
to  the  Mediterranean.  7.  Similar  movement  of  Semites  subsequently  — 
This  last  the  migration  of  the  Phoenicians.  8.  Over-wisdom  of  Strabo  and 
Justin.  9.  Movers'  grounds  for  rejecting  the  migration- — (i.)  Silence  of 
Scripture  —  (ii.)  Authority  of  Sauchouiathon  —  Examination  of  these  grounds. 
10.  Probable  date  of  the  migration. 

1 .  The  migration  of  tlie  Phoenicians,  at  a  very  early  time,  ft'om  tlie 
shores  of  the  Southern  Sea  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  has 
been  contemptuously  ridiculed  by  some  writers,'  while  by  others  it 
has  been  regarded  as  a  fact  scarcely  admitting  of  question.*  The 
authority  of  Herodotus,^  of  Strabo,*  of  Trogus  Pompeius,*  of  Pliny,* 
of  Dionysius  Periegetes,''  of  Solinus,^  and  of  Stephen,^  is  quoted  in 
favour  of  the  movement ;  while  against  it  can  only  be  x;rged  the 
difficulty  of  the  removal,  and  the  small  value  of  half  a  dozen  Greek 
and  lioman  authorities  in  respect  of  a  fact  admitted  to  be  of  so  very 
remote  an  antiquit}•.  If  indeed  we  were  obliged  to  suppose  a 
migration  by  sea,  involving  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  circunmavigation  of  Africa,'"  sound  criticism  Avould 
undoubtedly  require  a  rejection  of  the  story ;  but  the  tale  Avhich 
has  come  down  to  us  is  one  far  difl'erent  from  this,  and  really 
presents  no  intrinsic  difficulty  which  can  jiroperly  be  regarded  as 
very  serious.  The  removal  of  Abrahaui,  with  his  family  and 
dependants,  from  C'haldasa  to  Palestine,  and  the  expedition  of 
Chedor-io.omer  with  his  confederate  kings,  from  Elam  to  the  valley 


*  See  Voltaire's  Questions  sur  rEncyclo-  Erythro  mari  ferebantur." 
j-xidie,  part  iv.  p.  810.     Bochart  dismisses  ^  Dionys.  Per.  906. 
tlie  notion  of  a  migration,  almost  without  '  Polyiiist.  c.  26. 
examination  (Geograph.  Sac.  iv.  34,  p.  .301).  ^  Ad.  voc.  "Ρίζωτοε. 

Heeren  (As.  Nat.  vol.  ii.  pp.  231,  415,  &c.  '"So    Voltaire   argued: — "II   semWerait 

E.  T.)  likewise  decides  against  it.     Movers  que  les  Phoniciens  se  fussent  embarquos  au 

(Die   I'honizier,  ii.   1,  38;  takes   a  similar  golfe  de  Suez,  qu'arrivos  au  detroit  de  Babel 

view.  Mandel  ils  eussent  cotoy^  rEtliiopie,  pavio 

"  Kenrick's  Phoenicia,  ch.  iii.  pp.  46-52.  la  ligne,  doublo  le  Cap  des  Tempetes,  appelo 

3  Hertxl.  i.  1 ;  vii.  89.  depuis  le  Cap  de  Bonne  Esporance,  remoute  au 

^  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1090.  loin  entre  I'Atrique  et  I'Am^rique,  qui  estle 

*  .lustin,  rviii.  3,  §  2.  "  Tyriorum  gens  seul  chemin,  repasso  la  ligne,  entrd  de  I'ocean 
•vtndita  a  Phcenicibus  fuit,  qui  terra;  motu  dans  la  Moditerranoe  paries  colonnes  d'Hei- 
vexati,  relicto  patria:  solo,  A.ssyrium  stiignum  cule,  ce  qui  am-ait  (i'te  un  voyage  de  plus  de 
jirimiim,  mox  mari  proximum  littus  inco-  quatre  niille  de  nos  granJes  lieues  marines, 
'"i""-••"  d;ins  un  terns  oil  la  navigation  (itait  dans  son 

*  H.   N.  iv.  22.     "Tyrii  ....  orti  ab  enfauce."    (Questions,  &c.,  1.  s.  c.) 
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of  the  Jordan,"  demonstrate  the  feasibility,  even  at  a  very  early 
time,  of  such  migrations  as  that  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians ;  while  they  afford  a  further  support  to  the  tradition,  by 
showing  that  at  a  very  ancient  jieriod  there  was  certainly  a  move- 
ment of  the  population  of  A\'estcrn  Asia  in  this  direction.'^  And 
though  the  authorities  alleged  may  be  of  less  value  than  at  first 
sight  they  appear —though  they  may  in  part  merely  copy,'^  in  part 
contradict,  one  another,'* — still  they  must  be  allowed  to  possess, 
even  in  themselves,  a  certain  considerable  weight;  and  in  some 
cases  the  peculiar  character  of  their  testimony  lends  additional 
force  to  their  opinions.  For  instance,  Herodotus  does  not  merely 
relate  to  us  the  circiimstance  as  one  of  whose  truth  he  was  himself 
convinced ;  but  informs  us  that  his  belief  rested  on  the  double 
testimon}'•  of  "  the  Persians  best  informed  in  history,"  '*  and  "  the 
Phoenicians  themselves."  "^  The  latter  of  these  statements  is  of 
peculiar  importance,  since  nations  are  rarely  deceived  in  such  a 
case.  The  fact  of  an  immigration,  and  the  quarter  from  which  it 
came,  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  can  scarcely  be 
corrupted  or  forgotten,  unless  in  the  case  where  the  people  sinks  into 
absolute  barbarism. 

2.  If  we  allow,  on  these  grounds,  the  probability  of  such  a  move- 
ment as  that  to  which  Herodotus  witnesses,  a  question  will  still 
arise  as  to  what  exactly  we  are  to  understand  by  it.  Are  we  to 
identify  the  Phoenicians  with  the  Canaanites,  and  to  understand  a 
Hamitic  migration  from  Chaldgea  or  Susiana  in  times  long  anterior 
to  Abraham  ?  Or  are  we  to  distinguish  between  the  two  races,  and 
to  regard  our  author  as  describing  a  long  subsequent  immigration 
of  Semites  into  these  parts — a  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians,  such 
as  we  know  them  in  history,  among  the  Canaanites,  a  people  of 
quite  a  ditferent  character  ? 

3.  It  was  long  ago  maintained  by  the  learned  Bochart,'^  and  it 
has  been  strongly  argued,  within  the  last  few  .years,  by  Mr. 
Kenrick,'"  that  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Canaanites  were  one  and 
the  same  race.     The  inhabitants  of  several  towns  known  to  us  in 


'^  Gen.  xiv.  1-16.  νίκων    ν•{]σου$    καΐ     ττόλβυ     αιτοίκου$ 

'-  See  above,  vol.  i.   p.   121,  note  2,  and  k  αυτών  (xvi.  p.  1π90).     Λ  more  real  dis- 

Essay  vi.  p.  365.  crepancy  exists  between  Strabo  and  Herodotus 

1•*  Pliny,    Solinus,  and  Dionysius  merely  on  the  one  hand,  and  Stephen  on  the  other, 

repeat   a  tradition   which  had  perhaps  ob-  who  speaks  of  the  Red    Se^i  PhcEnicians  as 

tainal  currency  chiefly  from   the  statements  refwjees  {cpvyaSes)  from  Phcenicia    Proper 

in  Herodotus.     They  are  scarcely  additional  (ad  voc.  "Αζωτοί).      Justin's  account  may, 

witnesses.  perhaps,  be  reconciled  with    Herodotus   (see 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  account  given  Kenrick's   Phcenicia,  pp.  46,  47),  though  it 

by  Strabo  of  the  relation  between  the  Phceni-  is  not  in  very  palpalile  accordance, 
cians    proper  and    the    inhabitants    of    the  '^  Tlepaewu  ot  λόγιοι  (Herod,  i.  1). 

islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  "  reverses "  the  ^'^  Ούτοι    Se    o!    Φοίι/ίκ^ε    rb    παΚαών 

tradition  of  Herodotus,  since  it  makes  those  οίκΐον,  ws  αυτ  o\  λί-γουαι,  eVi  rrj  'Epvdprj 

inhabitants     "colonists     from      Phcenicia"  θαλάσστ;  (lb.  vii.  89;. 
(Blakesley's  Herodotus,  vol  i.  p.  383,  note  ^''  Geograph.  Sacr.  iv.  34. 

314).     But  this  is  untrue.     Strabo's  words  i^  Phoenicia,   ch.    iii.   pp.  42,   43.      The 

are,  πλΐύσαντί  δ'  inl  -πΧίον  άλλοί  νήσοι,  same  view  is  taken  by  Jlr.  Dyer  in  Smith's 

Ύύρο5  και   "ApaSos,    elaiv,    Upa    ^χονσαι  fJeographiral  Dictionary,  and  by  the  writer 

ToTs   ^oiviKiKols  'όμοια•    καϊ  φασί  ye  οί  iv  of  the  article  on  Phoenicia  in  Kitto's  Bibliail 

αϋταΐϊ  olKovvTfs  Tas  όμωνύμου$  των  Φοι-  Cyclopaidia. 
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later  times  as  chief  seats  of  the  Phoenician  power,  are  mentioned  in 
Genesis ''  among  the  descendants  of  Canaan.  The  genealogical 
historians  either  identify  Canaan  and  Phoenix,^"  or  make  the  former 
father  to  the  latter."  The  Hellenistic  Jews  nse  the  terms  Canaan 
and  Pha3nicia,  Canaanite  and  Phoenician,  indifferently ; '  and  there 
is  even  some  ground  for  asserting  that  the  Phoenicians,  both  in 
Syria  and  in  North  Africa,  knew  themselves  as  Canaanites  to  a  late 
date."  Such  are  the  principal  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  this 
hypothesis  ;  a  bold  etymologist  might  add  that  Phoenix  is  probably 
a  mere  translation  of  Xra  or  lj;~»,  which  is  the  name  of  the  red 
dye  so  admired  by  the  Orientals. 

4.  But  these  arguments,  though  plausible,  are  far  from  satis- 
factory. There  is  a  marked  contrast,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  least  observant  enquirer,  between  the  whole  character  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  that  of  the  Canaanites.  The  Canaanites  are  fierce 
and  intractable  Λval•riors,  rejoicing  in  their  prancing  steeds  and 
chariots  of  iron,^  neither  given  to  commerce  nor  to  any  of  the  arts 
of  peace ;  the  Phoenicians  are  quiet  and  peaceable,  a  nation  of 
traffickers,  skilful  in  navigation  and  in  the  arts  both  useful  and 
ornamental,  unΛvarlikθ  except  at  sea,  and  wholly  devoted  to  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  Again,  whereas  between  the  real  Canaan- 
ites and  the  Jews  there  was  deadly  and  perpetual  hostility,  until 
the  former  were  utterly  rooted  out  and  destroyed,  the  Jews  and 
Phoenicians  were  on  terms  of  almost  perpetual  amity* — an  amity 
encouraged  by  the  best  princes,  who  would  scarcely  have  con- 
tracted a  friendship  with  the  accursed  race.  Further,  if  the 
arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  identity  be  examined  severally, 
they  will  be  found  to  lose  much  of  their  force  upon  a  near  scrutiny. 
The  towns  Sidon,  Aradus,  Area,  and  Simyra,  may  have  been 
originally  settled  by  one  race,  yet  have  passed  into  the  possession 
of  another  without  losing  their  appellations  ;  just  as  we  know  to 
have  happened  Λvith  Ascalon,  Gaza,  and  other  cities  in  this  neigh- 
bourh(jod.  The  genealogical  historians  are  never  much  to  be 
depended  on  ;  and  in  the  case  before  us,  they  may  have  meant  no 
more  than  that  the  one  name  (Chna)  preceded  the  other  (Phoenice) 

^*  Oen.  s.  15-18.     Sidon  is  mentioned  by  "interrogati  quid   sint,  Punico  respondent, 

name  as  the  "first-born"  of  Caniuin.  Aradus,  Chanani."     There  is  also  a  coin  of  Laodicea, 

Area,  and  Simyra  seem  to  be  represented  by  the   legend   upon    which    has   been  read  as 

"the  Arvadite,  the  Arldte,  and  the  Zema-  jyj-)^    qj^    NSIN^^,    and    explaine.l    as 

^   nn    .     r.      1      •    1           1             ,       ^        -  "  I-aodiccai   matris    in    C;m;um "  (Gesenius, 

»  As  Sanohoniathon,  who  speaks  of  Xm  j^j        ^,  Scriptui-a;que  Phoenicia;  Monumenta, 

του   [ττρωτου]    μ(τονομασθ(ντοί  Φοινικοε  „„   270   271"! 

(ap.    Kuseb.    Prap.    Κν.    i.   Κ),  p.  88,  ed.  8  jujgcs  jv.  3;  v.  22. 

2?  L  F       1           /Pin          V      ■  •»  So    Dr.  Stanley  remarks:— «The   hi.s- 

,,     So  Eupolemus  (Euseb.   Pra;p.  Ev.  ix.  toriesof  Phreniciaaud  Palestine  hardly  touch. 

1 7) ;_  τούτο.-  δ(  rhu  Xayaav  yevi'vaai  rhv  -γ^^^^  relations  were  always  peaceful  "  (Pal&s- 

πατίρα  rwu  ^oiviKwv.  ti„g^       263).     The  only  apparent  exceptions 

'  .V.;^  tlie  N-ptuag,nt  version,  Ex.  vi.  15,  consist  of  a  few  passages  of  arms  between 

XVI     .5o;    Josh    V.    12;    Job   %h.    6,  &c.  the  Israelites  and  the  Sidonians  in  the  early 

And  compare  Matt.  xv.  22,  witli  Mark  vii.  j^,i„j  „f  ^^e  Judges  (Judg.  x.    12,  which 

i    .          ..                ,^         ,    ,           „  prol)ably  refers  to   the  time  of  Jabin,  and 

'  i"^;r*:"f.  '"J^'J'^i^•  t   '^'^'"•  O•::•-'''•     ^^-"i-  '^^^  m,  ^vhen  it  is  not  unlikely  tlint 
,,.  9.52 ;  tlmt  the  rustics  in  his  partof  Africa,     «^^^  was  still  Canaanite. 
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in  the  same  conntry.^  The  indifferent  use  of  Canaanite  and  Phce- 
nician,  Canaan  and  Phoenicia,  by  the  Hellenistic  writers,  may 
merelj'  indicate  that  the  distinction  between  the  terms  had  ceased 
to  be  appreciated  when  they  wrote.  It  is  perhaps  a  parallel  to  the 
indifferent  nse  of  Britain  and  England,  Briton  and  Englishman, 
common  among  our^^elves  at  the  present  day.  The  statement  of 
St.  Augustine,  that  the  country  people  about  Hippo  called  them- 
iifelves  "  Chanani,"  and  the  very  doubtful  interpretation"  of  a  single 
i'hoenician  coin,  furnish  but  a  slender  foundation  for  the  bold 
assertion  that  "the  Thcenicians  bore  the  name  of  Canaanites," '  and 
"  knew  their  country  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Canaan."*  \\e 
must  bear  in  mind,  that  except  a  single  passage  of  one  ecclesiastical 
writer,  and  a  single  legend  on  a  coin,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that 
the  Phoenicians  ever  applied  to  themselves  or  to  their  country  the 
terms  in  question.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  really 
have  done  so,  and  that  no  classical  Λvriter  should  have  left  us  any 
hint  of  it.  It  is  his  perception  of  this  difficulty,  which  leads  Bochart 
to  suppose  that  though  the  Phosnicians  were  really  Canaanites,  they 
wholly  laid  aside  the  name,  on  account  of  the  discredit  which 
attached  to  all  those  who  were  known  to  be  of  the  accursed  race.' 
This  conclusion  is  curiously  at  variance  with  the  view  of  Gesenius  *" 
and  Kenrick ;  it  is  not  very  probable,  for  a  nation  scarcely  ever 
voluntarily  lays  aside  its  own  name ;  bxit  it  is  far  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mass  of  facts,  as  they  have  come  down  to  its,  than  the 
ingenious  speculations  of  the  more  modern  writers,  Λvho  regard 
Canaanite  as  the  only  appellation  by  which  the  Phoenicians  knew 
themseWes. 

δ.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Canaanites  and 
Phoenicians  Avere  two  distinct  races,  the  former  being  the  original 
occupants  of  the  country,  and  the  latter  being  immigrants  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  date.  Hamitic  races  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
to  people  \Vestern  Asia,"  Λvhether  starting  from  Egypt  or  from 
Babylonia,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  These  Hamites  were  the 
original  founders  of  most  of  the  towns,  which  sometimes  retained 
their  primitive  names,  sometimes  exchanged  them  for  Semitic 
appellations.  Instances  of  the  former  kind  are  IMarathus  and 
Baalbek — the  one  a  name  very  intelligible  in  the  early  or  Cushite 


^  The  statement  of  Hecataeus  (Fr.  2541  supposed  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  colonies 

that  "  I'hceuicia  was  formerly  called  Canaan"  (see  Gesenius,  ut  supra,  p.  262,  and  p.  207). 

ίΧνα,  οΰτω  irporepou  ri  Φοιρίκη  (καλΐϊτο)  There  is  no  second  instance  \vhere  DX   can 

has  been  quoted  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  be  eΛ'en  sujjposed  to  be  used  ;is  a  mere  title 

the  ethnic  identity  (Kenrick,  p.  42).     But  of  honour,  equivalent  to  "  a  great  city." 
its  real  force  is  the  other  way.     It  is  pro-         '  Kenrick,  p.  45. 
bably  a  parallel  to  such  exjjressions  as  the         ^  Ibid.  p.  42. 
following:    "  England  was  formerly    called         "  Geograph.  Sac.  iv.  34,  p.  oOl. 
Britain;"    "What  is  now  Turkey  was  for-         i"  Lingua;  Scripturseque   Phwn.  Mon.  p. 

merly  the  Greek  Empire."     Changes  in  the  338,  note. 

name  of  a  country  almost  always  indicate  "  See   Sir  H.  Poiwlinson's  article  on  the 

some  change  of  the  inhabitants.  '  Early  History  of  Baljylouia  '  in  tlie  fifteenth 

"  In  the  otlier  aises  where  DX  occurs  on  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 

a  coin  it  signifies  "  mother-city,"  and  is  fol-  Society,  part  2,  p.  230,  note  *. 
lowed  by  the  name  or  names  of  the  places 
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Bab34oniaii,^*  the  other  containing  an  Egyptian  root  and  fonned  on 
an  Egyptian  model." 

6.  It  might  perhaps  be  a  sufiBcient  explanation  of  the  tradition 
Avhich  Herodotus  records,  to  say  that  it  refers  to  this  early  Hamitic 
connexion,  which  was  perhaps  not  merely  a  connexion  of  race,  biit 
one  involving  actual  migration  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  those  of  the  Mediterranean.  Of  this  the  local  name  Marathus  is 
a  sign  ;  for  a  position  on  the  Syrian  coast  would  not  be  "  the  west  " 
to  any  people  but  one  which  reached  it  from  the  Euphrates  valley.^* 
Another  sign  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  Cauaanitic  worship  of 
Baal,  if  that  w^ord  is  really  (as  commonly  supposed)  identical  Avith 
the  Bel  or  Bil  of  tlie  Bab3donians.^  And  the  conquests  of  Chedor- 
laomer,  king  of  the  Hamitic  Elam,^  furnish  an  actual  example  of 
the  extension  to  this  quarter  of  an  influence  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
in  the  Cushite  period. 

7.  But  although  the  Phoenician  story  of  a  migration  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  might,  by  possibility,  refer  to  this  ancient  TIamitic 
movement,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  tradition  has  a  different 
origin.  Semitisra,  as  has  been  so  often  observed,*  originated  in 
Babylonia,•  and  from  this  primitive  seat,  spread  itself  northward  and 
westward.  Out  of  Babylonia  "  went  forth  Asshur"* — from  Or  (or 
Mugheir)  departed,  in  search  of  a  new  home,  the  family  of  Abraham — 
and  from  the  same  quarter  may  be  traced  the  Ai-ama^an  tribes, 
which  are  found  to  ha\e  gradually  ascended  the  Euphrates.^  Apart 
from  any  tradition,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the 
J'hoenicians,  like  the  other  Semitic  races  in  these  parts — the  Jews 
and  the  Aramaeans — were  immigrants,  whose  original  abode  was 
loAver  ^lesopotamia.  The  tradition  does  but  confirm  historically, 
Avhat  WG  should  have  concluded  without  it  analogically,  from  our 
general  knowledge  of  the  early  movements  of  races ;  and  it  may 

^  Martu,  probably  the  original  form  of  uieia.     Such,  however,  are  uudoubtedly  the 

Marathus  (^compare  the  Βραθϋ  of  Sanchoni-  significations  of  Nam  and  Martu  in  Hamite 

athon),   is  the  ordinary  term  in   tlie  early  Scythic,  and  of  Elam  and  Akhir  in  Semitic, 

Cushite   or   Hamitic   Babylonian    for   "the  jriam  indeed  being  cognate  with    D^   in 

West      and   ,s  especially  used   of  Phcenicia  Hebrew,    and    » olim "    in    Latin -«ords 

and  the  Medit^rnmean  (supra,  vol.  i.  p.  354,  .^hj^h  in  those  tongues  indicated  priority  in 

'^**i3    w     II  J    ,«xi       .,       /.  T,     ,  „  ,  regard   to  time,    though    not    iu   regard  to 

"  Z?a«i-6c/i,  « the  city  of  Baal,"or  «  the  phee  —  ΓΗ   C    Ρ  1 
Sun  "  con-esponds  exactly  with  AtaMds,        \  [^  j^  ^-^^ -^  ^^^ ^^^^  ^j^^  .^^^  ^^^ 

"the  city  ot    Athor,     or  "Venus,     men-      ,        ,     .    „  ,  ,       L•. 

tioned  by  Herodotits  (ii.  41,  ;md  see  note  2  etymologiaiUy  we  oinnot  be  sure  that  ^y3 

ad  loc.).     Balii  is  still  used  for  "  a  city  "  in  is  the  same  root  as  ?3. 
the  Coptic  or  modern  Egyptian .  2  gge  above,   vol.   i.  Kssay  vi.    §   19  (p. 

In  liisan,  or  lietli-slutn  (.Scythopolis),  we  364). 
have  a  name  composed  of  one  .'^emitic  and         3  Ibid.  §  21,p.  365  ;  and  Essay  xi.  p.  531. 
one  Hamitic  element  (supra,  vol.  i.  p.  500,         ^  (!en.  x.  11. 
note  1).  s  .See  vol.  i.  p.  365.     [it  is  to  be  observed 

'*  The  more  the  Cuneiform   Inscriptions  also  that  the   Syrians   were    "  brought    up 

are  studied,  the  more  it  becomes  evident  that  from   Kir  "   (Amos  ix.   7)  ;    and  that  Kir, 

Babylon,  or  "the  land  of  Shinar,"  was  the  which   is  associated  in   one  text  with   Elam 

real    cradle  of  early   civilisition.     It   could  (Is.  xxii.  6),  and  named   in  another   as  the 

only  hiive  l>een  from  this  central  jxisitioii  that  country  to  which  the  Israelite  capti\es  were 

the   names  of  "  Ijcfore  "  and  "  behind,"  or  traiispoit^'d  (2  Kings  xvi.  9),  can  be  no  other 

pAst  and  West,  wjuld  have  been  a|i].licd  to  than  the  Kis  of  the  Inscriptions,  in  Southern 

the  resixsctivc  countries  of  Siisiawt  :iud  I'lue-  Chald;i-a,  contiguous  to  Susiana.— H.  C.  U.] 
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therefore  be  accepted  as  in  all  probability  the  statement  of  a  real 
occurrence. 

8.  ^\hen  Strabo,  however,  going  beyond  Herodotus,  attempts 
exactly  to  determine  the  original  habitat  of  the  Phcenician  race,  and 
not  content  with  placing  them  "upon  the  Erythraean  sea,"*  dis- 
covers that  certain  islands — those,  namely,  of  the  Bahrein  group — 
were  the  first  settlements  of  the  nation,  from  which  they  started  to 
found  their  great  cities :  and  when  again  Trogus  Pompeius  under- 
takes to  give  the  cause  of  the  emigration  and  the  route  pursued  by 
the  emigrants — we  must  hesitate  to  follow  these  late  authors,  who 
are  so  much  wiser  than  the  Father  of  History.  The  identity  of 
names,  upon  which  Strabo  builds,  is  a  weak  argument  —  such 
identity,  where  it  is  real,  being  \eyj  deceptive,  and  there  being  in 
this  case  reason  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  so  much  real  as  apparent. 
The  name  of  the  island,  which  Strabo  calls  Tyrus,  seems  to  have 
been,  not  Tyrus,  but  Tylus'' — a  term  sufficiently  remote  from  the 
native  Zar  or  Tzur.  And  Arad,  Avhich  is  still  the  Ai-ab  name  for 
one  of  the  Bahrein  islands,  is  scarcely  the  same  word  with  Arvad" — 
the  true  original  of  the  Syrian  Aradus.  As  for  the  existence  of 
Phcenician  temples  on  these  islands  in  Alexander's  time,  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  ;  since  the  Phosnicians,  as  the  great  carriers  of 
antiquity,  may  easily  (as  Heeren  supposes  **)  have  occujoied  the 
Bahrein  islands  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  have  carried  Λvith 
them  their  peculiar  worship. 

The  story  of  Trogus — that  the  Phoenicians  left  their  country  in 
consequence  of  an  earthquake  —is  puerile  ;  and  the  route  which  he 
makes  the  migration  pursue,  though  not  improbable,  can  scarcely 
rest  upon  any  better  basis  than  conjecture.  The  "  Assyrian 
Lake  " — where  (according  to  him)  the  emigrants  first  settled — 
represents,  in  all  probability,  the  Sea  of  Nedjif,  or  that  natm-al 
basin  together  with  the  marshes  which  usually  surround  it.'"  A 
people  ascending  the  Euphrates  on  its  right  bank,  Avould  necessarily 
pass  this  large  body  of  water. 

9.  The  only  important  grounds  upon  which  the  migration  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  has  ever  been  rejected,  are  those  advanced  by 
Movers,"  who  dwells  in  the  first  place  on  the  silence  of  Scripture, 
and  secondly  on  the  Phoenician  mythic  history,  as  recorded  in  the 
work  which  Philo-Byblius  put  out  under  the  venerated  name  of 
Sanchoniathon.     This  work  undoubtedly  assumed  the  Phoenicians 

*  Herod,  vii.  89.  collection  of  waters  to  which  the  name  of  lake 
'  Tylus  (Τύλοϊ)  is  the  form  used  both  by     could  be  applied"  (Kenrick,  1.  s.  c).     But 

Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  32)  and  Ptolemy.  the  Sea  οι  Nedjif  \s  exactly  such  a  collection 

*  Armd  is  the  form  used  throughout  the  of  waters.  It  is  a  permanent  lake  of  con- 
Assyrian  Inscriptions.  Compare  the  Π1"ΊΧ  siderable  depth,  surrounded  by  cliffs  of  a 
of  Gen   X    18                                                  ''  reddish  sandstone — in  places  40  feet  higli — 

s  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  55,  E.  T.  and  exten(L•  in  a  south-easterly  direction  a 

1»  Mr.  Kenrick  says,  "  The  Assyrian  Lake  distance  of  40  miles    bemg  at  its  greatest 

can  be  no  other  than  the  Dead  L•,  or  the  ^vidth   about   3o  miles   broad  (see  Loftuss 

LakeofGemiesaret"(Phcnnicia,p.47);  and  Cliald.Ea,   ρ     45     et   seqq.).     Ihe   famous 

Mr.  Dyer,  in  his  article  ou  Phoenicia  in  Smith's  ''  C  haldaian  Marshes     are  quite  distinct  from 

Geographical  Dictionary,  takes  the  same  view,  this  lake,  though  they  blend  with  it  at  the 

The  ground  of  this  assertion  is  the  supposed  time  of  the  inundation      _ 
fact,  that  "  in  Southern  Assyria  there  was  no         "  i^'e  Phomzier,  vol.  u.  part  i.  pp.  23-G2. 
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to  have  been  aboriginals.  Like  the  cosmogonies  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon,  it  made  the  human  race  spring  np  in  the  country  of  the 
A\Titer — a  view  which  flattered  the  national  vanity  far  more  than  a 
tale  of  early  Avanderiugs  and  privations.  But  the  speculations  of 
rhilo-Byblins,  ihongh  they  occasionally  throAV  some  light  on  the 
Phoenician  language  and  religion,  are  for  historical  purposes  value- 
less.^- They  liave  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  real  national 
traditions,  being  mythological  fancies  parallel  to  those  of  Hesiod, 
and  clearh-  dating  irom  a  time  not  earlier  than  Alexander,  W  ith 
respect  to  the  silence  of  Scripture,  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  argument  a  sUentio  is  seldom  of  much  weight;  and 
secondly,  that  tlie  slight  contact  between  the  Phcenicians  and  the 
Jews  causes  little  to  be  said  of  the  former,  so  that  we  have  no  right 
to  feel  suiiirise  at  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  their  origin. 

1 0.  With  respect  to  the  time  at  which  the  migration  took  place, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  confidence.  If  Tyre  and  Sidon  were 
oiiginally  Canaanitic,  and  afterwards  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Phoeuician  immigrants,  we  can  conclude  nothing  concerning  the 
date  of  the  migration  from  the  mention  of  those  towns  in  the  book 
of  Joshua.^  Much  less  can  we  draw  any  inference  from  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  that  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  wa.s  said  b}' 
the  inhabitants  to  have  been  built  2300  years  before  his  visit  to 
that  city.^  The  Tyrians  would  be  likely  to  exaggerate  on  such  a 
matter ;  and  the  temple  itself  may  have  been  more  ancient  than 
their  possession  of  the  cit}^  I  shordd  incline  on  the  whole  to  place 
the  immigration  in  the  thirteenth  century  before  Christ.  This  was 
a  time  of  increasing  Semitic  influence,  as  indicated  especially  in  the 
rise  of  Assyria  to  eminence.*  It  was  Avhen  the  Jews  weie  suffering 
oppression  at  the  hands  of  their  eastern  and  southern  neighbours,* 
the  power  of  their  northern  ones  being  broken.  Again,  it  is 
sufiiciently  early  to  accord  with  the  Greek  traditions,  Avhich  made 
the  Phoenicians  predominant  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  at  the 
time  of  the  TiOJan  Λvar,  and  spoke  of  their  settlements  in  Boeotia  at 
a  period  still  earlier.*  And  it  is  sufiiciently  late  to  harmonise  with 
Scripture,  which  does  not  introduce  to  oui•  notice  the  real  artistic 
and  commercial  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  till  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon. 


'*  It  seems  to  be  universally  agreed  that  tise ;  which,  though   called    "  a    Phoenician 

the  work  of  Philo-Byblius  w:is  not  what  it  history "  by   Porphyry    (De    Abstinent,   ii. 

pretended  to  be — the  ti-anslation  into  Greek  δΟ),  is,  so  far  a.s  our  extracts  go,  an  accoimt 

of  a  Phienician   writer  who  lived  not   long  of  the  Phtnnician  mythology,  of  which  the 

after  Mo.«es.  The  only  il<jubt  is  whether  it  was  predominant  element  is  Greek  ! 

the  mere  work  of  Philo  himself,  or  fran.slated  '  Josh.  xix.  28,  29,  &c. 

by  him  from  a  Phoenician  original  of  a  com-  2  Herod,  ii.  44. 

paratively  recent  date.     Mr.  Ivenrick  decides  ^  See  abo\-e,  vol.  i.  Essay  vii.  p.  369. 

in  favour  of  this  latter  supposition  (Phoenicia,  '•  The  Midianites,  the  Ammonites,  and  the 

p.  2«4) ;   and  suggests  that   the  work  was  Philistines  (see  Judg.  vi.  1  ;  x.  7  ;  &c.) 

wi-itten  in  thr•  fouitli  or  thiid  century  before  *  On  the.se  settlements  see  note  ^  on  Book 

Christ  (ibid.  p.  290).     Put  it  i.s  at  'least  as  ii.  ch.  49  (vol.  ii.  p.  78). 
likely  that  Philo  himself  compo.sed  the  trea- 
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ON  THE  ALARODIANS  OF  HERODOTUS.     [H.  C.  R.] 

1.  The  Alarodians  of  Herodotus  identified  with  the  TJrarda  or  people  of  Ararat. 
2.  True  position  of  the  Hebrew  Ararat.  3.  Connexion  of  the  Urania  of  these 
parts  with  the  Babylonian  Barbar  or  Ahkad.  4•.  Resemblance  of  the  writing 
employed  by  the  two  races,  and  probable  connexion  of  their  languages. 

1.  Thk  Alarodians  of  Herodotixs,  joined  with  the  Sapires  both  in  the 
notice  of  the  1 8th  Satrapy  '  and  in  the  muster-roll  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes,^  and  intervening  apparently  between  the  Matienians  to  the 
south  and  the  Colchians  to  the  north,  are  almost  certainly  the  inha- 
bitants of  Armenia  whose  Semitic  name  was  Urarda  or  Arai-at. 
Alar  ad,  indeed,  is  a  mere  variant  form  of  Ararud,  the  /  and  r  being 
undistinguishable  in  the  old  Persian,*  and  Ararud  serves  determin- 
ately  to  connect  the  Ararat  of  Scripture  with  the  urarda  or  Urartha 
of  the  Inscriptions.'*  It  must  be  remembered  that  Herodotus  was 
unacquainted  with  the  name  of  Armenia,  as  applied  to  the  country 
of  the  Alarodians  ;  he  uses  the  titles  "  Armenia  "  and  "  Armenians  " 
in  connexion  with  the  more  western  part  of  the  country,  particularly 
with  that  part  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Taurus  in  which  the  river 
Halys  takes  its  rise  f  and  although  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
Armenians  in  his  time  had  really  extended  their  sway  over  this 
central  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  sources 
of  the  Halys  could  not  have  been  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  Urarda.  That  country  was  conterminous  with  Assyria  to 
the  south,  commencing  at  Bohtan,  and  it  stretched  to  the  northward 
probably  as  far  as  the  Araxes,  comprising  within  its  limits  the  lakes 
both  of  Van  and  Urumiyeh,  and  having  for  its  capital  the  ancient 
city  upon  the  former  lake,  the  foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  to 
Semiramis.® 

^  Herod,  iii.  94.  "thou,"  "that,"  &c.)  of  the  English. 

2  Ibid.  vii.  79.  ^  Herod,  i.  72. 

*  The  AchiEmenian  Persian  possessed  no  I,  "  That  this  was  the  real  country  of  Ararat 

anJ  everywhei-e  therefore  substituted  an  r,  as  is  proved  by   the  cuneiform  insci-iptions  of 

in  Babiru  for  Babylon,  Bira  tor  Bel,  &c.  Armenia,  which,  as  it  is  well    known,  are 

■•  There  is  a  remarkable  confusion  of  the  found   around   the  lake,  but  principally  on 

dentals  in  Babylonian  cuneiform,    the    two  the  rock  forming  the  acropolis  of  the  city 

powers  of  da  and  tha  being  represented  by  a  of  Van.     The  name  of  Urarda   or  Ararat 

single  letter,  and   another  character  having  never  once   occurs,  it  is  true,    throughout 

also  the  double  value  of  di  and  thi.     When  these   inscriptions,  the    more  comprehensive 

the  vowel  i<,  however,  terminates  the  name  of  title  of  Ν  liri  being  apparently   used  in  its 

Ararat,  the  consonant  employed    is  cleai-ly  place  ;  but  the  local  kings  who  are  enume- 

the  fh,  answering  etymologically  to  the  He-  rated,  such  as  Arcjistis  and  Belat-Duri,  are 

brew    Ώ.  though   it   is  probable   tliat   the  precisely  those  who  on  the  Assyrian  slabs 

pronunciation   more  nearly  approached   the  and  cylinders  of  Sargon  and  ^ssAur-'jawi-;)»^, 

,  are  named  kings  of  Urarda.     The  cuneiform 

Arabic  ^,  or    the  hard  th  (as   m    "  the,  inscriptions  of  Armenia   are    not,  however. 
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2.  The  name  of  Ararat  is  constantly  used  in  Scripture,  but  always 
to  denote  a  country  rather  than  a  particular  mountain.  The  famous 
passage  of  Genesis/  which  has  given  a  Avorld-wide  celebrity  to  the 
name  of  Ararat,  refers  to  a  mountain  range  tOIIN  ΠΠ,  and  was  un- 
derstood by  all  the  best  earl}"  authorities  on  Eastern  geogivaphy  to 
indicate  the  lofty  chain  which  overhung  the  plain  of  Assyria  to  the 
northΛΛ'ard  of  Kineveh, — this  chain,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the 
Gordyajan  mountains,  to  the  Syrians  as  Mount  Kurdu,  and  to  the 
Arabs  as  Jahal  Judi,  -i^-s.  Λ>ο»,  being  moreover  visited  by  Christian 
pilgrims  of  the  present  day  as  the  spot  on  which  the  ark  of  Noah 
rested,  and  where  remains  of  the  sacred  vessel  are  still,  it  is 
believed,  to  be  seen.^  In  other  passages  of  Scripture,  where  Ararat 
is  mentioned,"  the  English  version,  following  the  Septuagint  and 
A'ulgate,  employs  the  term  Armenia  /  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes  the  two  names  were 
used  inditierently;  in  the  country ;  for  in  the  Behistun  Inscriptions 
the  Persian  and  Scythic  texts  everywhere  employ  Armenia  for  the 
more  ancient  Assyrian  title  of  Urarda.  But  notwithstanding  this 
confusion,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  there  was  in  reality  a 
marked  ethnic  distinction  between  the  Armenians  and  the  Urardians 
or  Alarodians.  The  latter  were  certainly  closely  connected  with 
the  Scj'thic  inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  whose  vernacular  name  Avas 
probably  Burlw\^  but  who  %vere  known  to  the  Semites  as  the  Akkad, 
while  the  former  were  to  all  appearance  an  Arian  race,  having 


confined  exclusively  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  lake  ^'an,  nor  indeed  to  the  limits  of  the 
province  of  Ararat  proper,  but  are  to  be  met 
with  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Nairi, 
— wherever  in  fact  tlie  Urardians  or  Ala- 
rodians had  carried  their  arms ;  memoiial 
tablets  having  been  thus  carved  upon  the 
rocks  at  Malatiijeli  and  at  I'ldoo  to  the  west, 
and  even  in  the  plain  of  Miyanddb  to  the 
east,  far  within  the  borders  of  IMedia. 

'  Gen.  ΛΊϋ.  4. 

s  Bochart  has  collected  all  the  authorities, 
from  BeiOsas  down  to  Kpiphanius,  in  his 
I'hak'g,  lib.  1 .  c.  .'i.  The  identification  of  the 
scriptural  Ararat  with  the  remari;able  pe;ik 
now  called  Af/ri  dagh,  on  the  Araxes,  does  not 
appear  to  have  obtained  any  cun-ency  until 
subsequently  to  the  Christiauisation  of  the 
Armenian  nation,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  famous  convent  of  Etchmiadzin  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  mountain.  St. 
.Ferome,  at  any  i-ate,  is  the  first  Western 
author  who  placed  Mount  Ararat  on  the 
Araxes. 

*  2  Kings  xix.  .37,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  .38. 

'  The  pitssages  here  quote<l  refer  to  the 
flight  inti)  the  mountains  of  the  sons  of  .Sen- 
n;icheril>  after  the  mu  rder  <if  their  fath(n• ;  and 
Ararat  or  liohtan  would  thus  be  the  first 
dustrii  t  they  would  reach  on  ascending  from 
tlie  jilains.  Their  posterity,  however,  ac- 
cording to  Mos.  Chor.  (lib.  i.  c.  22),  settled 


further  in  the  interior.  There  is  still  another 
passage,  however,  in  Scripture  where  Ararat 
is  mentioned,  and  where  the  English  version 
preserves  the  original  name,  namely  in  the 
denunciation  of  Jeremiah  which  threatens 
Babylon  \vith  the  power  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Ararat,  Minni,  and  Ashchenaz  (Jei•.  li.  27), 
in  allusion,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  the  invasion 
of  Cyrus,  with  whom  probably  the  northern 
kings  were  associated  as  tributaries,  Minni 
is  well  known  from  the  Inscriptions  both  of 
Assyria  and  Armenia,  being  apparently  imme- 
diately to  the  west  of  Ararat  ;  and  it  has  been 
sometimes  supposed — though  on  insufficient 
eΛ■idenc(ί — to  be  the  same  name  as  Armenia 
('Ρίρμΐνία  =  *JD"Tn,  Har-Mini,  or  mountains 
of  Minni^;  but  Ashchenaz  has  not  yet  been 
recognised  either  in  the  local  annals  or  in 
Greek  geography ;  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  suspect  d  false  reading  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
-  It  is  with  some  diffidence  I  give  this 
reading  for  the  native  name  of  the  Akkad,  as 
the  compound  cuneitorm  character  which  re- 
presents it,  occurs  in  no  other  word.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  a  mere  doubled  letter,  of  which 
the  ordinary  power  is  Bar ;  and  ISurhur, 
Barhar,  and  Berber  are  well-known  ethnic 
titles,  which  have  extended  from  Persia  to 
Morocco.  It  is  further  curious  to  remember 
that  in  the  Persai  of  yEschylus,  the  ghost  of 
Darius  is  raised  by  inc-antations  in  the  Barbar 
tongue  (Βαλήν,  άρχαΓοϊ  ΒαΚην,  1.  u'lQj. 
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brauched  off,  as  Ileiodotiis  himself  affirms,^  from  the  Thrygiaus, 
who  were  themselves  of  Thracian  origin.  This  ethnic  difl'erence, 
hoAvever,  between  Armenia  and  Ararat,  notwithstanding  the  geo- 
graphical interchangeability  of  the  names,  is  a  subject  of  so  much 
interest,  and  so  entiiely  opposed  to  the  received  opinion,  that  it 
may  be  as  well  to  state  in  some  detail  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
argument  is  founded. 

3.  The  connexion,  then,  of  Urarda  mth  the  Babylonian  tribe  of 
Akkad  is  proved  by  the  application  in  the  Inscriptions  of  the  ethnic 
title  of  Burhur  (?)  to  the  Armenian  king,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Sargon  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  who  may  be 
thus  supposed  to  have  been  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Argidis  ; 
and  the  fact,  mentioned  in  the  Behistun  Inscription,  of  the  Armenian 
Arakha  having  personated  Kabochodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus,  is 
strongly  coufirmator}'  of  this  ethnic  relationship ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  whether  the  Burhur  or  Akkad  of  Babylonia  de- 
scended in  a  \'ery  remote  age  from  the  mountains  to  colonise  the 
plains,  or  whether  the  Urardians  were  refugees  of  a  later  period 
driA^en  northward  by  the  growing  power  of  the  Semites.  The 
former  supposition,  however,  is  most  in  confonnity  with  Scripture, 
and  incidentally  with  the  tenor  of  the  Inscriptions ;  for  while  the 
Burhur  or  Akkad  are  found  in  Babylonia  at  least  as  early  as  2000  B.C. 
— being  in  fact,  in  all  probability,  the  Accad  mentioned  in  the  10th 
chapter  of  Genesis  * — there  is  no  trace  of  the  passage  of  the  tribe  to 
the  northward  through  Assyria  at  any  period  of  history. 

4.  It  Avould  be  going  too  far  to  derive  the  Babylonian  cuneiform 
writing  from  the  Urardiaa,  although  the  Burhur  or  Akkad  in  their 
southern  seats  were  not  improbably  the  inventors  of  the  alphabet ; 
for  we  have  no  inscriptions  in  Aimenia  earlier  than  the  8th  century 
B.C. ;  and  the  artificial  system  of  arrow-headed  signs,  together  with 
the  use  of  ideographs  and  determinatives,  would  thus  seem  more 
naturally  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  mountains  from  the  im- 
mediately neighbouring  kingdom  of  Assyria,  which  was  then  in  its 
most  flourishing  state  f  but,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  there  had 
been  an  identity  of  race  between  the  Burhur  or  Akkad  of  the  southern 
plains,  and  the  Burhur  or  urardians  of  "the  northern  mountains,  it  is 


'  Herod,  vii.  73,  and  Steph.  Byz.  in  voc.  formed   their  system  of  writing  from   the 

Άρμΐνία.     Strabo  in  the  strangest  way  con-  Assyrinns  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 

founds  the  Armenians  with  tlie  Arama-ans  earliest  inscription  in  the  country,  commemo- 

(i.  p.  70),  though  there  was  not  in  reality  rating  native  kings,  is  in  the  Assyrian  lan- 

the  slightest  connexion  between  them  either  guage ;  and  it  is  to  this  record,  where  the 

ethnicidly  or  geogiaphically.     I  am  not  pre-  geogi'aphical  title  of  the  king  is,  in  the  usual 

pared  at  present  to  suggest  any  etymology  Assyrian  fashion,  appended  to  the  name,  that 

for  the  name  of  Aimenia,  though,  as  1  observe  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowleilge  that  these 

that  most  of  the  ancient  names   of  countries  kings  styled  themselves  kings  of  Xaii-i.    This 

were  adopted  from  their  respective  Pantheons,  province,  it  may  be  added,  which  is  described 

and  as  the  Greeks  recognised  Armenus  as  one  with  so  much  minuteness  of  detail  in  the  In- 

of  the  Argonauts,  I  would  refer  as  a  possible  scriptions  of  Assyria,  seems  in    its   largest 

derivation  to  the  god  Άηηβηηη,  who  is  said  in  sense  to  have  extended  along  the  mountains, 

one  of  the  cuneiform    mythological  lists  to  from  the  frontiers  of  Media  to  Cappadocia, 

have  been  worshipped  at  Susa.  and  to  have  thus  included  within  its  limits 

^  Verse  10.  all  the  minor  cUvisions  of  Ararat,  Jlinni,  the 

*  A   further    proof    that   the    Urardians  Sapires,  and  even  northern  Mesopotamia. 
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not  likely  that  the  latter  would  have  readily  adopted  such  a  multi- 
tude of  the  Babylonian  signs  for  the  common  objects  of  nature,  nor 
can  Ave  otherwise  exjilain  the  dominant  woi'ship  in  the  mountains 
of  the  famous  triad,  the  Moon,  the  Sun,  and  ^ther,  Avhich  Avas  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  primitive  Babylonian  mythology.^  That 
the  Accad  again  of  the  South  continued  to  be  a  cultivated  and  lite- 
rary race  is  proved  by  their  employment  under  the  Assyrian  kings 
in  draM'ing  up  comparati\'e  vocabularies  of  their  own  language  and 
other  dialects,  and  by  their  being  promoted  even  to  the  post'  which 
seems  to  answer  to  that  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  among  modern 
nations,  and  we  can  thxis  understand  how  their  brethren  in  the 
mountains  came  to  be  the  only  northern  people  who  used  a  written 
language.  I  am  not  in  a  condition  at  present  to  pronounce  on  the 
precise  degree  of  affinity  which  may  exist  between  the  Urardian  lan- 
guage as  presented  to  us  in  the  Inscriptions  of  ^'an,  and  the  Acca- 
dian  tongue  as  it  appears  on  the  earlj^  Chaldean  bricks  and  on  the 
later  grammatical  tablets  of  the  Assyrians  ;  but  I  think  I  can  detect 
numerous  points  of  resemblance,  and  I  believe  that  both  dialects 
will  be  found  to  be  allied  to  the  Acha^menian  Scythic,  with  which 
Ave  are  already  sufficiently  familiar.  At  any  rate  the  urardian, 
whether  purely  Scythic  like  the  Accadian,  or  partially  Arianized  by 
contact  with  northern  races,  possesses,  as  it  would  seem,  no  affinity 
Avhatever  with  the  modern  Armenian.  The  race  speaking  that 
tongue  would  really  seem  to  have  emigrated  from  rhr3'gia,  and 
gradually  to  have  brought  the  mountainous  country  to  the  eastward 
under  their  sway,  driving  out  or  absorbing  the  old  Urardians,  and 
sidistituting  in  their  place  their  own  name,  language,  religion,  and 
traditions."— [H.  C.  E.] 

*  I  must  here  take  occasion  to  modify  the  Arian  tongue, 

opinion  given  in  my  Essay  on  the  Assyrian  ^  The -SVij»»*,  whether  high  priest  or  merely 

and  Babylonian  Slythology  (supra,  vol.  i.  p.  keeper  of  the  archives,  was  certainly  the  su- 

484),  that  the  principal  Armenian  divinity  periutendent,    under   the   Assyrians,  of  the 

named  Khaldi,  answered  to  the  Ass/tur  of  literature  of  the  nation  ;  and  in  seveial  pas- 

>.'ineveh.  A'/ia/di',  being  in\-ariably  joined  with  sages  a  Burbur  or  Akkad  is  said  to  have 

the  Sun  and  the  -'Ktlier,  can  only  represent  occu])ied  tliat  office. 

the  Moon  god,  known  to  the  Assyrians  as  Sin,  ^  In  this  way  indeed,  and  this  way  only, 
and  to  the  Babylonians  as  Hurhi  or  Hur ;  can  we,  I  think,  account  for  the  complete 
and  a  sasj)icion  is  thus  raised  that^rarai  or  discrepancy  between  the  early  Aimenian  sa- 
Urarda  may  after  all  be  llur-aredli,  or  the  cred  names,  as  preserved  to  us  in  the  history 
Woon  cfiuntry,  and  be  thus  a  mere  synonym  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  and  the  names  both  of 
of  Chaldwa.  This  ci)nnexion  of  Ilnr  and  gods  and  kings  that  occur  in  the  Inscriptions 
Khddi  as  indepeniJent  names  for  the  Moon  of  Van,  or  in  the  Assyrian  annals  which  de- 
god,  is  at  any  rate•  curious,  and  a  sanguine  scribe  successful  expeditions  of  the  kings  of 
etymologist  might  even  refer  Miiini,  Anne-  A'ineveh  against  the  mountaineers. 
niu,  and  JIar-Uiina,  to  the  same  source  in  an 
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NOTE    A. 

The  following  Inscriiition  is  engraved  on  the  sepulchre  of  Darius  at  Nahhsh-i- 
Bustatn,  a  few  miles  north  of  Persepolis,  between  that  city  and  Murii-cmb,  the 
ancient  PasargadiE.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  Babylonian  and  a  Scythic  tran- 
script, Λvhich  help  to  determine  the  true  restoration  of  the  Persian  original  in 
the  places  where  it  is  illegible.  These  conjectural  restorations  are,  in  the 
following  pages,  printed  in  italics.  There  is  also  a  second  inscription  at  the 
same  spot,  which  is  in  the  Persian  character  only.  This  latter  is  in  a  very  bad 
condition,  and  appears  to  have  been  purposely  mutilated.  It  has  not  yet  been 
copied  by  any  traveller,  but  is  thought,  from  the  opening  sentence,  to  have 
been  "preceptive,  not  historical."  Probably  it  "contained  the  last  solemn 
admonitions  of  Darius  to  his  countrymen  with  I'espect  to  their  future  conduct 
in  polity,  morjils,  and  religion."  (See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Memoir  on  the  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions,  vol.  i.  p.  3Γ2.) 


Par.  1.  Baga  vazarka  Auramazda,  hya  imam  bumim  ada,  liya  awam  asmanam 
ada,  hya  martiyam  ada,  hya  shiyatim  ada  martiyahya,  hya  Daryavum 
khshayathiyam  akunaush,  aivam  panivanam  khshayathiyam,  aivam 
paruvanam  framataram. 

The  great  god  Ormazd,  he  gave  this  earth,  he  gave  that  heaven,  he 
gave  mankind,  he  gave  life  (?)  to  mankind  :  he  made  Darius  king,  as  well 
the  king  of  the  people  as  the  lawgiver  of  the  people. 

Par.  2.  Adam  Ddryavush,  khshayathiya  vazarka,  khshayathiya  khshayathi- 
yanam,  khshayathiya  dahyannam  vispazananam,  khshayathiya  ahyaya 
bumiya  vazark.iya  duriajaya,  Vishtaspahya  putra,  Hakhdmanishiya,  Parsa, 
Pdrsahya  putra,  Ariya,  Ariya  chitra. 

I  (am)  Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  tlie  king  of  all  in- 
habited countries,  the  king  of  this  great  earth  far  and  near,  tlie  son  of 
Hystaspes,  an  Achaimenian,  a  Persian,  the  son  of  a  Persian,  an  Arian,  of 
Arian  descent. 

Par.  3.  Thdtiya  Darj^avush  khshayathiya :  —  Vashnd  Auramazdaha  ima 
dahyava  tyil  adam  agarbdyam  apataram  hachd,  Parsa.     Adamsham  patiya- 

khshaiya.     Mana  bajim  abara tyashkm  hachdma  athnhya  awa 

akunava.     Datam  tya  mana  Άΐυα adari.     Mada,  'Uvaja,  Parthva, 

ffariva,  Bakhtrish,  Sugf^a,  'Uvarazmish,  Zaraka,  Harauvatish,  Thatagus/i, 
Cradara,  Hidusli,  Saka  Humavar^ra,  Salia.  Tigrakhuda,  Babirush,  Athura, 
Arabdya,  Mudr%a,  Armina,  Katapatuka,  Saparda,  Yuna,  Saka  t\a\ya 
^jaradaraya,  Skudra,  Yuna  takabara,  'Putiyd,  Kushija,  Machaiya,  Krakd. 

Says  Darius  the  king  : — By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  these  (arc)  the 
countries  Λvhich  I  have  acquired  besides  Persia.  I  have  established  my 
power  over  them.  They  have  brought  tribute  to  me.  That  which  has 
been  said  to  them  by  me  they  have  done.  They  have  obeyed  my  law. 
Media,  Susiana,  Parthia,  Aria,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Chorasmia,  Zarangia, 
Arachotia,  Sattagydia,  Gandaria,  India,  the  Saca3  Amyrgii,  the  Sakan 
bowmen.  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Armenia,  Saparda,  Ionia, 
the  Saca3  beyond  the  sea,  the  Scodraa,  the  lonians  who  wear  helmets,  the 
Budians,  the  Cossa3ans,  the  Masians,  (and)  the  Characeni  (?). 

Par.  4.  Thatiya  Ddryavush  khshdyathiya : — Auramaz(7(i'  yatJta  avaina,  imam 

bumim    yu paravadim    mand    fr;ibara.     Ma?n.   ^-Ashayathiyam 

akunaush.     Adam  khsha?/ai/iiya  amiya.     Vashna  Auramazdaha  adamshim 
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gdtliwd,  niyashadayam.  Tyasltim.  athaham,  ava  aknuavata.  Yuihd  mdni 
kdma  aha  yadipafi/ya  maniydhya  tya  chij'akarma,  avi  dahyiva  tya 
Daryayush  ^/isha\'a</iiya  arlaraya  patikarma  aidyu  .  .  i  .  .  hya  <iathiim 

bai-atiya ά  khsbandsa Adataiya  azadd,  bavaiiya  Varsdhyd 

tnartiyahya  duraya  ara  .  .  .  .  sh  pardgamatn.  Adataiya  azadii  bai«itiya. 
Parsa  martiya,  duraya  hacha  Pdrsa  batariim.  patiyajatd. 

Says  Darius  the  king : — Ormazd,  Λvheα  he  saw  that  the  world  was 
heretical  (or  rebellious),  he  rendered  it  subject  to  my  power.  He  made 
me  king.  I  am  king.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have  reformed  it  com- 
pletely. That  which  I  have  said  to  the  people,  that  they  have  done.  If 
all  parties  .shall  respectively  observe  a  line  of  conduct  agreeable  to  my 
wishes,  the  stability  which  produces  permanence  shall  be  enjoyed  by  those 
countries  which  Darius  the  king  has  possessed  (?).     This  shall  be  assured 

to  thee,  0  ruler  of  the  Persian  people  !  sui)remacy  over (?)      This 

shall  be  assured  to  thee,  0  Persian  people !  thy  ruler  shall  inherit  pros- 
perity from  Persia  (?). 

Far.  5.  Thafiya  Daryavush  khshayathiya  :  &\ta  tya  kartam,  ava  vispa,  vashna 
Auramazdaha  akunavam.  Auramazdamoiya  upastam  abara,  ydtd.  kartam 
akunayr///i.  ^Vam  Auramazdd  patuva  hacAd.  sara  ,  .  .  .  wtamaiya  vitham, 
uta  imam  dahyaum.  Aita  adam  Auramazdam  jadiyamiya.  Aitamaiya 
Auramazda  dadatuva. 

Says  Darius  the  king : — That  which  has  been  done,  all  of  it  I  have 
accomplished  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd.  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me,  so 
that  I  accomplished  the  work.  May  Ormazd  protect  from  injury  (?)  me 
and  my  house  and  this  province  !  That  I  commit  to  Ormazd.  That  may 
Onnazd  accomplish  for  me  ! 

Par.  6.  Martiya,  hya  Auramazdaha  framana,  hauvataiya  gasta,  ma  thadaya. 
Pathim  tyam  rastam  ma  avarada.     Ma  sta^ava. 

0,  people !  the  law  of  Ormazd — that  having  returned  to  you,  let  it 
not  perish.  (Beware)  lest  ye  abandon  the  true  doctrine.  (Beware)  lest 
ye  stumble  (or,  lest  ye  oppress  it). 
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NOTE  B. 

FAMILY  OF  THE  ACHiEMENID^. 

[N.B. — The  numbers  correspond  with  those  in  the  Genealogical  Tree,  pages 
210  and  211.] 


1,  AcH.EMENES,  the  first  known  founder  of  the  family,  Avas  probably  the  chief 
under  whom  the  Persians  ])erformed  the  last  step  of  their  long  migration, 
and  settled  in  the  country  which  has  ever  since  borne  their  name,'  He  is  not 
a  mere  heros  eponymus,  as  might  be  thought  from  the  connexion  in  which  he 
occurs  in  Stephen  ^  and  the  Etymologicum  Magnum.^  Herodotus  gives  him 
his  right  place  in  the  genealogj'  of  Xerxes  ;■*  and  the  Behistun  Inscription 
shows  us  that  Darius  traced  his  descent  to  him  through  four  intermediate 
ancestors.*  Herodotus  again  is  quite  correct  when  he  asserts  that  the  Persian 
royal  family  were  called  Acha?menida}  ;^  and  Nicolas  of  Damascus  was  well 
informed  when  he  connected  the  dynastic  name  with  the  hero.''  The  Persian 
kings,  from  Cyrus  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  make  use  of  the  title  as  one  in  which 
they  glory  ;  ^  and  Darius  expresslj^  connects  the  term  with  the  name  of  his 
great  ancestor.^     The  date  of  Acha;menes  may  be  regarded  as  about  b.c.  700. 

2.  Teispes  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Acha^menes,  as  appears  both  from 
the  Behistun  Inscription*"  and  from  our  author."  He  seems  to  have  had  at 
least  two  sons,  Cambvses  and  Ariaramnes.'-  We  may  gather  from  Diodon;s 
that  he  had  also  a  daughter,  Atossa,  whom  he  married  to  Pharnaces,  king  of 
Cappadocia.'^     (See  below,  No.  16.) 

3.  Cambyses  I.  is  a  person  whose  existence  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Both 
he  and  his  son  Cyrus  are  omitted  from  the  genealogy  of  Xerxes,  as  given  in 
Herodotus,"  according  to  our  present  text  ;  and  Diodorus,  in  the  yiassage  where 
he  perhaps  really  names  him,  seems  to  intend  the  father  of  Cyrus  the  Great. '^ 
The  Cambyses,  however,  whose  sister  was  the  ancestress,  in  the  fourth  degree, 
of  one  of  the  seven  conspirators,  should  be  an  earlier  king  than  one  whose  son 
was  contemporary  with  some  of  them.'^  Thus  Cambyses  is  wanted,  on  chrono- 
logical grounds,  to  give  the  same  number  of  steps  in  this  line  that  there  are 
in  the  others  ;  and  again  he  is  wanted,  on  historical  grounds,  to  fill  out  the 
number  of  kings  Avhich  Darius  declares  there  to  have  been  "  of  his  race  "  before 
he  himself  mounted  the  throne.'''  We  may  therefore  regard  Cambyses  I.  as 
the  son  and  successor  of  Teispes,  and  the  brother  of  Ariaramnes  and  Atossa. 
.(See  Nos.  13  and  16.)  4.  Cyrus 


'  Persia,  or  Parsa,  which  was  the   old  ^  See  Sir  H.   Rawhnson's  Behistun  Jle- 

Persian  word,  is   still  Fars   or  Farsistan.  moir,  vol.  i.  pp.  195,  196,  261,  270,  271, 

The  name  continues  in  the  old  place,  desig-  279,  287,  292,  320,  324,  327,  329,  334, 

nating  the  province  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  337,  and  342. 

which  Shiraz  is  the  capital.     Iran  is  the  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  211,  note  2. 

native  term  for  the  whole  country.  '"  Col.  i.  par.  2. 

^  See  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.     Άχαιμΐνία.  ''   Herod,  vii.  11. 

Άχ.  r\   UepaiKJ]  μοίρα,   anh  Άχαίμίνουΐ,  '^  See  note  ^  on  Book  rii.  ch.  11. 

νΙοϋ  A  ϊγ  e  ω  s.  !■'  Ap.  Phot.  (Biblioth.  p.  1158). 

^  Etym.     Mag.     ad    voc.       Άχαιμίνη;.  '■*  hoc.  cit. 

Άχ.  6  ripws,  αφ'  ου  καϊ   υΐ  ΤΙΐρσαι  Άχαι-  '*   Αρ.  Phot.  1.  s.  c. 

μΐνί5αι•  yeyovev  vib  s  Tl  e  ρ  σ  4  ω  s'    ώνό-  '^  Cyrus  the  Great  is  contemporary  with 

μασται  δ'   άπί»    τον   elvat  rhv  προττάτορα  Darius,  though  the  latter  is  of  course  a  much 

ούτοί!  άπ^  Trjs  ΆχοίΟϊ.  younger   man   (Herod,  i.   209).     As  Cam- 

*  Herod,  vii.  11.  by ses"  marries  the  daughter  of  Otanes  (ib. 

*  Col.  i.  par.  2 ;  and  compare  the  detached  iii.    68),   that   noble   must   be   regarded  as 
inscriptions  ^Inscrip.  Α.).  about  the  age  of  Cyrus. 

"  Herod,  i.  125.  ''   See    Beh.    Inscr.    col.    i.    par.   4;    and 

'  See   above,  note  ^.      The   authoi'ity   of  compare  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  note  on  Book  i. 

Nicolas  is  quoted  by  the  Etymologist.  ch.  125  (note^  ad  fin.). 
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4.  Cykus  I,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  in  one  passage  only,  as  the  father 
of  the  Cambyses  who  married  Mandane.^^  This  passage,  it  may  be  remarl^ed, 
is  incompatible  with  the  genealogy  of  Book  vii.,  as  it  now  stands,  since  there 
Cambyses  is  the  son  of  Ί Vispes.  Cyrus  I,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Cam- 
byses I.,  and  the  fourth  king  of  Persia.     His  date  was  about  b.c.  GOO. 

5.  Cambyses  II.,  the  sou  and  successor  of  Cyrus  I.,  and  the  father  of 
Cyrus  II.,  called  the  Great,  was  not  a  mere  Persian  of  fair  family,  as  Herodotus 
statcs,^^  but  was  king  of  the  country,  like  his  ancestors  and  his  descendants. 
Xenophon  has  stated  this-"  distinctly;  and  his  statement  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  native  records.  A  brick  brought  from  Senkereh  has  the  inscription  : — 
"  Cyrus  the  great  king,  son  of  Cambyses  the  great  king  " ' — a  ]>lain  proof  that 
Cambyses,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  is  included  among  the  "eight  kings  of  his 
race  "  who  are  noticed  by  Darius.^ 

6.  Cyrus  II.,  surnamed  the  Great,  does  not  require  any  prolonged  notice. 
His  famous  inscription  at  Murg-aub  has  been  already  given.^  He  is  mentioned 
in  the  Behistun  Inscription,•*  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,^  in  Berosus,^  and  in 
^schylus,'  as  well  as  in  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Xeno})hon,  and  Scripture.*  We 
may  gather  from  Herodotus  that  he  reigned  from  B.C.  558  to  B.C.  529. 

7.  Cambyses  HI.,  the  sou  and  successor  of  Cyrus,  is  the  subject  of  two  long 
paragraphs  in  the  Behistun  Inscription,^  by  which  it  ai)pears  that  he  put  his 
brother  Smerdis  (Bardes)  to  death,  invaded  Egypt,  lost  his  kingdom  to  the 
Pseudo-Smerdis  (Gomates),  and  died,  probably  by  suicide.  His  name  occurs 
in  the  Canon,  in  Manetho,!"  and  in  Egyptian  Inscriptions,"  as  well  as  in  the 
ordinary  historians.  He  is  alluded  to,  but  not  mentioned  by  name,  in  ^schy- 
lus.'-  He  seems  to  be  intended,  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  by  Ahasuerus  *^ — a  name 
which  orthographically  corresponds  with  the  Greek  Xerxes. 


'8  Herod,  i.  111. 
19  Ibid.  i.  107,  ad  fin. 
2»  Cyrop.  i.  2,  §  1. 
1  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  200,  note  ^. 
-  Beh.  lose.  col.  i.  par.  4. 
^  .Supia,  vol.  i.  p.  282,  note  *. 
■*  Beh.  Insc.  col.  i.  par.  10. 
^  Mag.  Synt-Lx.  v.  14. 
''  Fragments  14  and  15. 
7  Pers.  1.  7(34. 

^  The  most  remarkable  mention  of  his 
name  is  the  prophetic  one  in  Isaiah  ("xliv.  28, 
and  xlv.  1),  which  preceded  his  birth  by 
above  a  century.  '  The  passages  in  wliich  he 
is  introduced  historically  are  2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
22,  23;  Ezr.  i.  1-8,  iii.  7,  iv.  5,  &c. ;  and 
Dan.  i.  21,  vi.  28,  x.  1. 

^  Col.  i.  par.  10  and  par.  11. 
'"  Frs.  G8  and  G9. 

11  Vide  supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  327. 

12  Pers.  1.  709. 

13  Kzr.  iv.  6.  It  is  thought  by  some  that 
Ahasueras  here  is  the  true  Xences,  and  that 
the  Artaxer.xes  of  the  next  verse  is  Artaxerxes 
Longimiuius,  the  Darius  under  whom  the 
temple  was  finished,  Isecoming  in  that  case 
Darius  Nothus,  and  the  Artaxerxes  who  was 
contemporary  with  Kzra  and  Nehemiah  being 
then  regarded  as  Mnemon.  Certainly  the 
sequence  of  the  names  is  in  this  (Λ'^ϊ  all  that 
can  be  wishe<l ;  and  there  is  in  consequence 
iensidcrabli!  temptation  to  arlopt  the  view. 
liiit  the  following  objections  seem  to  me  fatal 
to  it.  1.  Zcrubbabel  the  prince,  and  Jeshua 
the  High  Priest,  who  commence  the  build- 


ing of  the  temple  under  Cyrus,  B.C.  53G 
(Ezr.  iii.  2),  preside  also  over  the  renewal 
of  the  work  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Darius  (ib.  v.  2).  Now  the  second  year 
of  Darius  Nothus  was  B.C.  422  :  if  we  sup- 
pose him  to  be  the  king  who  found  the  decree 
of  Cyrus,  we  shall  make  .Jeshua  certainly, 
and  Zerubbabel  probably,  144  i/ears  old  at 
the  least  when  they  renew  the  building! 
Nay.  as  Zerubbabel  was  to  finish  the  temple 
fZech.  iv.  9),  he  must  have  lived  at  least 
four  years  more,  or  attained  to  the  a^e  of 
148.  2.  Eliashib  was  the  High  Priest  at 
the  time  \vhen  Nehemiah  began  to  fortify 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  1).  He  wa.s  the  grand- 
son of  Jeshua  (ib.  xii.  10),  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  came  up  to  Jerusalem  as  High  Priest 
in  B.C.  536.  If  we  make  the  Artaxer.tes 
Λvho  sent  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem  Ai-taxerxes 
Mnemon,  as  his  20th  year  was  B.C.  385,  we 
shall  ha\'e  the  space  of  151  years  covered 
by  a  father,  a  son,  and  a  grandson,  the 
father  being  at  least  30  when  the  151  years 
begin,  and  the  grandson  being  still  ΛΊgoιΌu^ 
and  not  (so  far  as  appears)  near  his  end 
Λνΐιοη  they  terminate.  3.  if  we  make  the 
building  of  the  walls  of  .Jerusalem  commence 
in  B.C.  385,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to 
bring  tlie  years  of  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the 
\veeks  into  accordance  with  our  fsiijiixised) 
facts.  According  to  the  lowest  computation, 
the  years  intended  amount  to48()  years;  and 
33  years  (the  longest  term  for  our  Lord's 
life)  added  to  385  would  give  only  418 
years,  or  62  years  short. 
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8.  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  brotlier  of  Canibyses,  was  really  callefl 
Burdiya  or  Piardes.  His  secret  destrnction  by  his  brother  is  mentioned  in  the 
Beliistun  Inscrii)tion.'^''  Ctesias  called  him  Tanyoxarces,'*•  which  would  seem 
to  be  an  e])ithet  meaning  "  great  or  strong  of  body"  '" — indicative  therefore  of 
the  same  physical  superiority  which  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Herodotus.""'  The 
partition  of  territory  between  Cambyses  and  iSmerdis,  which  Ctesias  ascribes  to 
Cyrus,  is  very  unlikely. 

9.  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife  successively  of  her  brother 
Cambyses,  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  and  of  Darius,  is  known  to  us  chiefly  from 
Herodotus  and  ^■Eschj'lus.'^  There  is  no  mention  of  her  in  the  Inscriptions, 
nor  by  any  historical  writer  of  repute,'^  except  Herodotus  and  such  as  follow 
him.     According  to  one  account  she  was  killed  by  Xerxes  in  a  fit  of  passion. ^^ 

10.  Artystone  was  probably  the  j'oungest  daughter  of  Cyrus.  As  slic  was 
not  taken  to  wife  by  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  we  may  conclude  that  she  was  not  in 
his  reign  of  marriageable  age.  Her  marriage  with  Darius  is  related  by  Hero- 
dotus ;-"  as  also  that  she  bore  him  two  children,  Arsames  and  Gobryas.-'  (See 
Nos.  34  and  35.)     She  Avas  of  all  his  Avives  the  one  whom  Darius  loved  best.^ 

11.  A  Daughter  of  Cyrus,  whose  name  is  not  given,  Avas  married  to  Cambyses 
and  accompanied  him  into  Egypt,  where  she  died  of  a  miscarriage,  caused,  as 
was  said,  by  his  brutality.-^  She  was  his  full  sister,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus  by 
Cassandane'."•*     Nothing  more  is  knoAvn  of  her. 

12.  Parmys,  the  daughter  of  the  true  Smerdis,  was  one  of  the  wives  of 
Darius.^  She  was  the  mother  of  Ariomardus,  who  commanded  the  Mosclii 
and  Tibareni  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.- 

13.  Ariaramnes  appears  in  the  Beliistun  Inscription  among  the  ancestors  of 
Darius.^  He  was  the  son  of  Te'ispes.  Herodotus  mentions  him  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Xerxes.'' 

14.  Arsames,  the  son  of  Ariaramnes  and  father  of  Hystaspes,  is  mentioned 
with  Ariaramnes  in  the  two  passages  above  quoted.  He  is  also  noticed  by 
Herodotus  in  a  second  passage;^  and  further  he  is  referred  to  by  Artaxerxes 
Ochus  in  an  inscription  as  in  some  sort  the  founder  of  the  family.^ 

15.  Hystaspes,  the  son  of  Arsames  and  father  of  Darius — the  iiustasji  of 
Persian  romance — not  only  occurs  in  the  genealogical  lists,  (ireek  and  native,'' 
but  likewise  appears  in  the  Behistun  Inscription  as  actually  living  in  the  reign 
of  his  son  and  serving  under  him.^  According  to  Ctesias,  he  was  accidentally 
killed  as  he  was  being  drawn  up  by  ropes  to  examine  the  sculptures  which 
Darius  Avas  having  executed  for  his  own  tomb.^  I  have  already '"  noticed  the 
probability  that  Hystaspes  was  the  real  heir  to  the  throne,  on  the  failure  of 
male  issue  in  the  line  of  Cyrus,  but  waived  his  right  in  favour  of  his  eldest 
son." 

16.  Atossa,  the  sister  of  a  Cambj'ses  who  was  father  of  a  Cyrus,  king  of 

13a  Col.  i.  par.  10.  ^  Herod,  vii.  69. 

"  Exc.  Pers.  §  8.  23  jbid.  ill.  31,  32. 

^  Vide  supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  454.  24  ^,^   jji_  3ΐ^αά  init, 

16  Herod,  iii.  30,  '  Ibid.  iii.  88. 

"  Ibid.  iii.  68,   88,   133,   134;    vii.   3,  2  Ibid.  vii.  78. 

ad  fin. ;  iEsehyl.  Pers.  157  et  seqq.  ^  ('ol.  i.  par.  2. 

'*  Ctesias  appears   to   have  igaored   her.  ^  Herod,  vii.  11. 

The  Atossa  mentioned  by  Hellanicus  (Frag-  ^  Ibid.  i.  309. 

ments  163a  and   163b)  is  not  the  wife  of  ^  See  Sir  H.  Kawlinson's  Memoir  on  the 

Darius,   but   the   Assyrian    or   Babylonian  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  vol.  i.  p.  342. 

queen,    called    otherwise    Semiramis,    who  7  Herod,  vii.  11,  and  Beh.  Inscr.  col.  i. 

seems  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Pul,  and  .par.  2. 

mother  (?)  of  Nabonassar  (supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  ^  Beh.    Inscr.   col.    ii.   par.   16,    col.  iii. 

382  and  411.    Comp.  Paschal  Chron,  p.  68;  par.  1. 

and  Phot.  Biblioth.  pp.  427,  428).  »  Exc.  Pers.  §  15. 

^  Aspasius  ad  Aristot.  Eth.  p.  171.  i'^  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  398,  note  ^. 

"^  Herod,  iii.  88.  "  Herod,  i.  209. 

21  Ibid.  vii.  69  and  72. 
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Persia,  according  to  Diodonis,'-  married  Pharnaces,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
Avas  ancestress,  in  the  fourth  degree,  of  Auai)lies  (=Otanes),  one  of  the  seven 
conspirators.  Tliis  circumstance  makes  it  probable  that  tlais  Cambyses  and 
Cyrus  are  not  Cyrus  the  Great  and  his  father,  but  two  earlier  kings. 

17.  Gallus  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  the  son  of  Pharnaces  and  Atossa. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.     The  name  is  suspicious. 

18.  ISmerdis  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  the  son  of  Gallus,  and  father  of 
Artamnes,  who  is  the  father  of  Anaphes. 

19.  Artamjies,  according  to  Diodorus,  is  the  son  of  Smerdis  and  the  father 
of  Anaphes,  who  clearly  represents  Otanes.  It  is  curious  that  Diodorus, 
Herodotus,  and  the  Behistun  Inscription,  should  each  give  Otanes  a  difterent 
father.  Diodorus,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  him  the  son  of  Artanmes ;  Hero- 
dotus makes  his  father  a  Pharnasi)es ;  '^  the  Behistun  Inscription  calls  him 
"  the  son  of  Thukhra''''  (Socres)."  The  authority  of  this  document  is  of 
course  paramount ;  and  the  contradiction  Λvhich  it  offers  to  Diodorus  throws  a 
suspicion  on  his  Avhole  story,  but  does  not  perhaps  deprive  it  of  all  claim  to 
consideration.     Diodorus  may  be  merely  Avrong  in  the  name. 

20.  Otanes  (or  Anaphes),  the  conspirator,  appears  in  the  Behistun  Inscrip- 
tion, not  cjuite  in  the  position  assigned  to  him  bj^  Herodotus,^^  but  still  in  one 
of  some  prominence.  He  is  there  the  second  in  the  list  of  those  who  assisted 
J  )arius.'^  Probably  he  owed  this  position,  and  the  special  privileges  of  which 
Herodotus  speaks,'''  rather  to  his  high  birth  and  rank  than  to  his  waiving  any 
claim  to  the  throne.  Herodotus  speaks  of  him  as  employed  to  establish 
Syloson  in  Samos,'^  and  probably  intends  to  represent  him  as  the  commander 
of  the  Persian  contingent  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,'^  and  also  as  the  father  of 
Amestris,  Xerxes'  wife.-"  It  has  been  questioned  whether  in  these  two  last 
cases,  Onophas,  the  son  of  Otanes,  should  not  be  substituted  for  Otanes  him- 
self, on  account  of  the  great  age  of  the  latter,"'  but  I  do  not  see  the  necessity 
of  rejecting  the  authority  of  Herodotus.""^ 

21.  Phcedima,  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  married  (according  to  Herodotus) 
first  Cambyses ;  secondly,  the  Pseudo-Smerdis ;  and  thirdly,  Darius.'  So  far 
as  appears,  she  had  no  children.  The  Greek  cast  of  her  name  is  suspicious. 
It  has  been  compared  with  Fatima ;-  but  that  is  Arabic,  not  Persian. 

22.  Amestris,  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  according  to  Herodotus,^  of  Onophas 
according  to  Ctesias,^  \vas  the  favourite  wife  of  Xerxes,  and  bore  him  at  least 
five  children.  Her  crimes  and  cruelties  are  related  by  Ctesias  at  some  length,* 
and  are  glanced  at  by  Herodotus.^     She  may  be  the  Λ''ashti  of  Esther,^  whose 

'2  Ap.  Phot.  Bibliothec.  p.  1158.  Xerxes;  aud,  as  Mr.  Blakesley  remarks  (not« 

'3  Herod,  iii.  68.  192  on  Book  vii.  ch.  61),  his  command  would 

'*  Col.  iv.  par.  18.     The  Babylonian  and  liave  been  almost  nominal.     If  his  daughter 

Scythic  versions  agree.     (See  Sir  H.    Raw-  Pha;dimamarried  Cambyses  inB.c. 526, at  the 

linson'b    'Additional   Note  on  the  Behistun  age  of  fourteen  (not  an  early  age  in  the  East), 

Inscription*    in    the    12th    volume   of   the  his  own  marriage  need  not  have  been  before 

Asiatic  Society's  .lournal,  part  ii.  p.  xiv.)  B.C.  541,  or  his  birth  (consequently)  before 

'^  Herod,  iii.  G8-84.  B.C.   560.     This  Avould   make  liim  exactly 

"^  Intaphernes  is  the  first  (Beh.  Insc.  αλ.  eighty  in  B.C.  480.     He  may  have  had  a 

iv.  par.  18).  daughter  born  to  him  at  sixty  who  would 

'7  Herod,  iii.  84.  have  been  quite  young  enough  to  have  mar- 

'**  Ibid.  iii.  141.  ried  Xer.xes. 

'9  Ibid.  vii.  Gl.  1  Herod,  iii.  68  and  88. 

*"  Ibid.      Ctesias  may  be   considered   to         ^  By  Von  Hammer,  quoted  in  Bahr's  note 

agree,  though  he  makes  Amestris  the  daugh-  to  Book  iii.  ch.  88. 
ter  of  Onoi)has  ^E.\c.  Pers.  §  20)  ;  for,  like         ^  Herod,  vii.  61. 
Diodorus,  he  names  the  conspirator  Onophas         ^  Ctes.  Pers.  Exc.  §  20. 
(  =  Anaphes).  »  Ibid.  §§  40-4,'?. 

^  See  As.  Soc.   Journ.  vol.  xii.    part  ii.  «  Herod,  vii.  1 14,  ix.  112. 

note  ad  fin.  jjp.  xiii.,  xiv.  7  'j-jjis  will  of  coui:se  depend  chiefly  on  the 

22  Ot.ines  need  not  have  Wn  more  than  identity  of  Xerxes   with  the  Ahasuerus  of 

.-ibout  eighty  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Esther.     (See  No.  28.) 
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dis^;i"ace  was  perhaps  ouly  temporary.     She  lived  to  a  great  age,  dying,  as  it 
would  seem,  only  a  little  before  her  son  Artaxerxes.^ 

23.  Fatii-amphes,  the  charioteer  of  Xerxes,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Otanes,  "  a  Persian."  ^  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Otanes  intended  is  the 
conspirator  or  not.  There  were  at  least  two  other  persons  of  the  name  living 
about  the  same  time  ; '"  and  of  course  there  may  have  been  several  more. 

24.  Anaphas,  the  son  of  Otanes,  Avho  commanded  the  Cissians  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,'^  is  almost  certainly  a  son  of  the  conspirator,  or  the  names  would 
not  have  been  confounded.     He  may  perhaps  be  the  father  of  Amestris. 

25.  Darius,  the  eldest  son  of  Hystaspes,  is  the  Persian  king  who  has  left 
bj^  far  the  most  copious  records.  Besides  the  Behistun  Inscription — the  most 
precious  of  all  cuneiform  documents— he  has  left  memorials  which  may  still  be 
read,  at  Persepolis,  at  Elwand,  at  Nakhsh-i-l'ustam,  and  at  Suez.'-  Herodotus 
declares  that  he  set  up  pillars  with  inscriptions,  one  column  of  which  was 
Greek,  in  Europe.'^  He  is  almost  certainly  the  monarch  under  whom  the 
second  temple  was  finished ;  '*  and  thus  his  name  appears  repeatedly  in 
Scripture.'^  He  is  likewise  mentioned  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  in  Mane- 
tho,'^  in  ^schylus,'^  in  the  Fragments  of  Pherecydes,'^  of  Hellanicus,'^  and 
of  Abydeuus.-"  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  give  an  account  of  the 
events  of  his  reign,  which  occupy  the  chief  part  of  four  Books  of  Herodotus' 
History. 

26.  Arfabazanes,  who  is  called  Artemenes  by  Justin,^'  and  Ariamenes  by 
Plutarch,^  was  the  eldest  son  of  Darius,  born  iDcfore  he  came  to  the  throne. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  conspirator  Gobryas.  Nothing  is  known  of 
him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  claimed  to  succeed  his  father,  but  Avas  obliged  to 
yield  his  claim  in  favour  of  Xerxes.^^ 

27.  Ariahignes,  Avho  was  one  of  the  chief  commanders  of  Xerxes'  fleet,  was 
own  brother  to  Artabazanes.-"'     He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Salamis.^* 

28.  Xerxes,  the  eldest  of  Darius'  sons  by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
has  left  records  at  Persepolis,  at  Van,  and  at  Hamadan."*  His  invasion  of 
Greece  was  witnessed  and  recorded  by  ^Eschylus.-^  His  name  appears  in 
Ptolemy's  Canon  and  in  Manetho,"^  while  his  actions  are  recorded  by  the  Greek 
writers  generally.  As  the  name  Ahasuerus  (ΰ'ΐΙΙεί'ΠΚ)  is  the  natural  Hebrew 
representation  of  the  Persian  word  Avhich  the  Greeks  rendered  by  Xerxes,  viz. 
Khshayarsha  ; '  and  as  the  description  of  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  accords  well 
with  what  we  know  of  the  temper  of  Xerxes,  λνο  are  perhaps  justified  in  as- 
suming it  as  most  probable  that  the  prince  who  disgraced  Vasliti,  and  made 
Esther  his  queen,  Avas  the  son  and  successor  of  Darius.-     Vashti  may  in  this 


8  Ctes.  Pers.  Esc.  §  43,  ad  fin.  ^^  Plut.  de  Frat.  Am.  ii.  p.  488,  D. 

^  Herod,  vii.  40.     "  avSph?  Τΐΐρσΐω."  -^  Herod,  vii.  3.      Plutarch    and  Justin 

'"  Otanes  the  son  of  Sisamnes  (Herod,  v.  give  a  romantic  turn  to  this  story  by  repre- 

26),  and  Otanes  the  brother  of  Darius  (Herod,  seuting  the  controversy  as  raised   after  the 

vii.  82).                          11  Ibid.  vii.  62.  death  of  Darius,  and   amicably  referred  to 

12  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Memoir  on  the  Artabanus  for  decision. 
Cuneiform  inscriptions,  vol.  i.  pp.  271-318  ;  -*  Herod,  vii.  97. 

and  on  the  Suez  stone,  vide  supra,  vol.  ii.  ^  Ibid.  viii.  89.      Compare   Plut.    The- 

p.  206,  note  ^  mist.  c.  14,  and  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  18. 

13  Herod,  iv.  87  and  91.  *^  See  Sir  H.  rawlinson's  Memoir  on  the 
!■*  See  above,  page  212,  note  i^.  Cuneifonn  Inscriptioas,  vol.  i.  pp.  319-339. 
1*  Ezra,   iv.   5,    24,  v.    5-7,    vi.    1-14.  27  See  the  Perss,  passim. 

"  Darius  the  Mede,"  however,  in  the  book  ^  Fragments  68  and  69. 

of  Daniel,  is  a  different  person,  as  also  is  the  1  The  prosthetic  a  was  always  put  by  the 

Darius  mentioned  in  Nehemiah  xii.  22.    This  Hebrews  before  the  Persian  Khsh  ;  and  the 

last  is  Darius  Codomannus.                       .  substitution  of  υ  for  y  (1     for    >)  Avas  also  a 

16  Fragments  68  and  69.                    •  common  dialectic  peculiarity.— [H.  C.  H.] 

17  Pers.  677-838.  ^  This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
1*  Fr.  113.  1^  Fr.  166.  Heeren.  (See  his  Manual  of  Ancient  His- 
2»  Fr'.  8,  ad  fin.            21  Justin,  ii.  10.  tory,  p.  103,  E.  T.) 
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case  liaA-e  heen  Amestris,  and  though  deprived  for  a  time  of  tlie  position  of 
sultana  or  chief  wife,  may  have  been  restored  to  favour  afterwards. 

2y.  Bysfasjjes,  a  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,  commanded  the  Bactrians  and 
Sacans  in  the  anny  of  Xerxes.^  He  was  probably  the  father  of  the  Bissuthncs 
who  held  the  Indian  satrapy  a  little  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Belu- 
ponnesian  ^^'ar.■' 

30.  Achctments,  another  sou  of  Darius  by  Atossa,*  was  made  satrap  of 
Egyi)t  after  its  revolt  in  B.C.  487,^  accompanied  Xerxes  as  commander  of  the 
Egyj>tian  contingent  in  liis  fleet,"  and  probably  continued  satrap  till  the  revolt 
of  Inarus,  Λvhen  he  was  slain  in  the  great  battle  of  Bajiremis,  by  which  Egyp- 
tian independence  was  recovered.* 

31.  Masistes,  also  a  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,^  λ\38  one  of  the  superior 
generals  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.  He  held  the  satra])y  of  Bactria;  and  being 
ill-used  by  Xerxes,  was  about  to  revolt,  when  by  the  King's  urders  he  was 
put  to  death.'" 

32.  Artuzostra  was  a  daughter  of  Darius  by  Atossa."  Sl.e  married  Mar- 
donius,  the  son  of  Gobryas,  about  b.c.  492  or  b.c.  493. 

33.  Aricnriurdus  was  a  son  of  Darius  by  Barmys,  the  daughter  of  the  true 
Smerdis.     He  commanded  the  Moschi  and  Tibaieni  in  the  army  of  Xerxes. '- 

34.  Arsaines  was  a  son  of  Darius  by  Artystone',  his  favourite  Avife.  He 
commanded  the  Arabians  and  Ethiojiians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.'^  Brobably 
he  is  the  Arsames  called  by  -lEschylus  governor  of  Memphis,'•*  who  perished 
at  Salamis,  according  to  the  same  author.'^ 

35.  Gohryas  was  also  a  son  of  Darius  by  Artystone.  Pie  commanded  the 
Cappadocians,  the  Mariandynians,  and  the  L^gyans,  in  the  army  of  Xeixes."* 

36  and  37.  Ahrocomas  and  Ilyjnnmthts  v.ere  sons  of  Darius  by  his  niece 
Phratagune,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Otaues.  All  that  we  know  of  them 
is  that  they  fell  in  the  final  struggle  at  Theimopyla;.'' 

38.  Arsamenes  Λvas  a  sou  of  Darius.  His  mother  is  not  mentioned.  He 
commanded  the  Utians  and  Mycians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.'^ 

39.  There  were  several  daughters  of  Darius  married  to  generals  in  his  army  : 
one  to  Otanes  the  sou  of  Sisamnes,  another  to  Daurises,  another  to  Hymeas, 
and  others  to  other  generals.'^  Among  these  may  be  included  i>anduce,  the 
wile  of  Artayctes,  whose  three  sons  were  taken  prisoners  and  sacrificed  by  the 
Greeks  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.-" 

40.  Darius,  or  as  Ctesias  more  correctly  gives  the  name,  Dareictus,^^  was, 
according  to  him, '  the  eldest  son  of  Xerxes,  by  Amestris  the  daughter  of 
Onophas."  He  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus-•'  as  made  by  his  father  to  marry 
Artaynta,  the  daughter  of  Masistes,  λνΐιο  Avas  thus  his  first  cousin.  He  was 
jmt  to  death  by  his  younger  brother  Arlaxeixes,  on  the  charge  of  having 
assassinatCvi  Xerxes — a  crime  of  which  he  Avas  quite  innocent.^•* 

'  Herod,  vii.  64.  le  Herod,  vii.  72, 

*  Thucyd.  i.  115.,  "  Ibid.  vii.  224. 

s  Hoiod  vii.  97.  '»  Ibid.  vii.  68.     This  makes  the  twelfth 

'•  Ibiil.  vii.  7.  son   of  Darius.     Hellanicus  gave  liim  only 

7  Ibid.  vii.i)7  eleven  (Fr.  166). 

»  Ibid.  iii.  12  and  v..   7.  i»  Ibid.  v.  116. 

'J  Ibid.  vii.  82.  "o  <^  t],g  g^'count  which    Piutai-ch  pro- 

"'  Herod.  i.\.  113.  fesses  to  take  froni  Phanias  of  Eresus  (\it. 

"  Ibid.  Λ-i.  43.  Tlicniist.  c.  13).     The  Artayctes  intended  is 

'-  Ibid.  vii.  78.     This  «in  scarcely  be  the  jjidbably  the  governor  of  tsestos  (Herod.  L\. 

Ariomardus  whom  ^iscliylus  makes  governor  1  Ki). 

of  Egyptian  Thebes   (Pers.    37,    38),   and  '■^'  The  native  name  Daryavush  is  better 

who    is  represent»!   as  among   the  slain  at  represented  by  Dareiaius  than  by  Dareius. 

Salamis  fib.  946).  22  Qteg.  βχ^.  Pej.s.  §  20. 

>3  Herod,  vii.  69.  ^  Herod,  ix,  108. 

»  Pers,  11,  36,  37.  24  Qtes.  Exc.  Pers.  §  29. 
•»  Ibi.l.  1.  310. 
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41.  Hyfituspes,  according  to  Ctesias,  was  the  second  son  of  Xerxes  by 
Amestris.'  As  Ctesias  says  notliiiig  of  him  at  the  time  of  Xer.xes'  death,  wii 
may  suspect  that  he  had  died  before  his  father  ;  otherwise  he  would  have  been 
the  heir  to  the  throne  after  the  execution  of  Ids  elder  brother .'-' 

42.  Artaxeexes  i,,  surnamed  Longimanus,  was  the  third  son  of  Xerxes,  if 
we  may  believe  Ctesias.''  lie  was  a  mere  bi)y  at  the  time  of  his  lather's  murder, 
and  did  not  mount  the  throne  for  seven  months  afterwards, — the  captain  Arta- 
banus,  who  had  murdered  Xerxes,  having  the  royal  power  during  the  interval."• 
Artaxerxes  reigned  forty  years,  from  B.C.  465  to  I5.c.  425.*  He  married  Da- 
maspia,  and  had  one  only  legitimate  child,  Xerxes.  11.^  He  is  mentioned  by 
Heroilotus  once,''  by  Thucydides  frequently.^  Both  writers  were  his  contem- 
poraries. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  king  who  sent 
Ezra  and  Xehumiah  to  Jerusalem,  and  sanctioned  the  restoration  of  the  forti- 
fications.^ A  brief  sketch  of  his  reign  is  contained  in  the  epitome,  which  is 
all  that  we  possess  of  Ctesias.^" 

43.  Artarius  appears  in  Ctesias  as  a  half-brother  of  Artaxerxes,  being  the 
son  of  Xerxes  but  not  of  Amestris,  He  is  said  to  have  been  satrap  of  Babylon 
under  Artaxerxes." 

44.  Amytis,  daughter  of  Xerxes  by  Amestris,  married  Megabyzus,  son  of 
Zopyrus.^^  According  to  Ctesias  slie  Avas  very  ill-conducted,  and  finally 
destroyed  herself  by  her  irregularities.'•* 

45.  Fihodvgune  was  also  a  daughter  of  Xerxes  by  Amestris.'••  No  parti- 
culars are  known  of  her. 

46.  Xerxes  II.  was  the  only  legitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.'* 
He  reigned  for  two  months,  when  he  was  murdered  by  his  half-brother  Sogdi- 
anus,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes.'*" 

47.  Fissuthnes  was  probably  a  son  of  Hystaspc'S,  the  brother  of  Xerxes.  He 
was  satrap  of  Sardis  in  b.c,  440,'''  a  post  which  he  seems  to  have  still  occupied 
in  B.C.  427.'^ 

48.  Artaynta  was  the  daughter  of  Masistes  the  brother  of  Xerxes  (No.  31). 
IShe  Avas  given  in  marriage  to  her  first  cousin  Darius,  Xerxes'  eldest  son,  by 
command  of  Xerxes,  who  thought  thereby  to  please  her  mother.'^  Afterwards 
Xerxes  fell  in  love  with  her  himself;  and  the  intrigue  which  followed  led  to 
the  ruin  both  of  her  father  and  her  mother.^" 

49.  Arta/,es  was  a  brother  of  Darius.  He  had  only  one  child,  a  daughter 
named  Phratag" :  .e,  who  was  taken  to  wife  by  her  uncle  Darius.  He  is  said 
to  have  made  h  >•  his  sole  heir.'^' 

50.  Fhrafi-giine,  who  married  her  uncle  Darius,  was  the  mother  of  Abro- 
comes  and  liyperanthes,  the  tAVO  sons  of  Darius  who  fell  at  Thermopylaj.- 

51  and  52.  (Jtanes,  the  brother  of  Darius,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  oidy, 
and  in  a  single  passage.-^  His  son  Smerdvnienes  was  one  of  the  six  superior 
commanders  in  the  anuy  of  Xerxes.-"* 

'  Ctes.  Exc.  Pers.  §  20.     Diodorus  makes  i"  Phot.  Bibliothec.  pp.  115-124. 

him  the  tldrcl  son  fxi.  69).  "  Ibid.  p.  121. 

2  Ibid.  §  29.      '  3  Ibid.  §  20.  '"  Ibid.  p.  115. 

"*  Ibid.  §§29,30.  Compare  Justin,  iii.  1,  '^  Ibid.  p.  117  and  p.  124.  Compare  Dino, 
and  Diod.  Sic.  1.  s.  c.                                            Fr.  21. 

*  See  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  380.  '^  Ibid.  p.  115.  '*  Ibid.  p.  124. 

^  Ctes.  Pers.  Exc.  §  44.  "^  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  71 ;  Manetho,  Fragments 

'  Herod,  vi.  98.  68  and  90. 

«  Thucyd.  i.  104,  127,  ii.  67,  iv.  50.  '^  Thucyd.  i.  115. 

s  Ezr.  vii.  1,  &c.     Nehem.  ii.  1-8.     The  '«  Ibid.  iii.  31. 

weeks  of  Daniel,  however  they  are  reckoned,  ''■'  Herod,  is.  108. 

can  only  count  from  the  reign  of  this  prince,  -"  Ibid.  ix.  112,  113. 

by   whom  the   command    to    "restore  and  -'  Ibid.  vii.  224. 

build  Jerusalem — the  street  and  the  uhiU,"  "  Ibid.  1.  s.  c. 

was  given.     (Compare  Neh.  ii.  8  with  Dan.  '"  Ibid.  vii.  82. 

is.  25.)  -■•  Ihid.  1.  s.  c.  and  vii.  121. 
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53.  Artahcmus  is  the  most  distinsuished  of  all  the  brothers  of  Darius.  He 
is  represented  as  checking  the  warlike  tendencies  of  both  Darius  -*  and  Xerxes,-^ 
towards  the  latter  of  whom  he  acts  as  a  sort  of  Mentor.  His  four  sons  seem 
to  occupy  positions  of  importance  under  Xerxes."^ 

54.  TritanUichnts,  the  son  of  Artabanus,  was  one  of  the  six  superior 
generals  of  the  army  of  Xerxes.*  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  been 
satrap  of  Babylon  at  the  time  of  Herodotus'  visit.- 

55.  Artyphius,  son  of  an  Artabanus,  commanded  the  Gandarians  and 
Dadica3  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.^  It  is  not  said  that  the  Artabanus  in  question 
was  Xerxes'  uncle. 

56.  Ariomardns,  brother  of  the  Artyphius  just  mentioned,  commanded  the 
Caspians  on  the  same  occasion.^ 

57.  Bagasaces  (or  Jiassfcces),  the  son  of  an  Artabanus,  commanded  the 
Asiatic  Thracians,*"  i.  e.  the  Thynians  and  Bithynians. 

58.  Artaphernes,  a  half-brother  of  Darius — the  son  of  Hystaspes  by  a  wife 
who  was  not  the  mother  of  Darius — Avas  left  by  him  as  satrap  at  Sardis  on  his 
return  from  Scythia.^  After  supjiressing  the  Ionian  revolt,  he  made  the  rating 
Avhich  was  in  force  throughout  Asiatic  Greece  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.''  He 
was  the  father  of  the  Artaphernes  who  accompanied  Datis  to  Marathon.  (See 
the  next  name.) 

59.  Artaphfirnes  the  younger,  who  accompanied  Datis,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  nephew  of  Darius,^  and  may  therefore  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  son  of  the 
satrap  of  Sardis.  He  appears  to  have  had  little  to  do  Avith  the  conduct  of  the 
expedition. 

60.  A  sister  of  Darius  is  said  to  have  married  Gobryas  the  conspirator,^  but 
her  name  is  not  given.    Their  issue  was  Mardonius.     (See  No.  61.) 

61.  Mardonius,  who  \\Ά?<  in  so  much  favour  both  with  Darius'"  and  with 
Xerxes,'•  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Gobryas  and  of  a  sister  of  Darius.  He 
married  his  first  cousin  Artazostra  (No.  32),  daughter  of  Darius  and  Atossa, 
and  full  sister  to  Xerxes.'-  Hence  perhaps  his  great  influence  with  that 
monarch.  His  actions  are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulating.  According 
to  Ctesias  he  was  wounded  at  Plat.Ta,  and  being  afterwards  sent  by  Xerxes,  to 
plunder  Deljihi,  was  there  killed  by  hailstones !  '^ 

62  and  63.  Another  sister  of  Darius  married  Teaspes,  of  Λνΐιοηι  avc  know 
nothing  except  that  he  was  the  father  of  Sataspes,  who  was  required  as  a 
jienance  to  circumnavigate  Africa,  and  failing  to  do  so  was  impaled  by 
Xerxes. '■* 


2  Herod,  iv.  83.  ^  Herod,  v.  25. 
^  Ibid.  vii.  10-18,  40-52.  I  Ibid,  vi.42. 
^  See  the  four  following   numbers  (54,  ^  Ibid.  vi.  94. 

55,  56,  and  57).  9  Ibid.  vii.  5. 

'  Herod,  vii.  82  and  121.  '<•  Ibid.  vi.  4:-). 

-  See,  however,  note  -  on  Book  i.  cL  192,         "  Ibid.  \\\.  5,  9,  &c.,  viii.  G7-69,  107,  &c. 
where  the  improbability  oithis  is  argued.  '-  Ibid.  vi.  43. 

3  Herod,  vii.  6G.  is  Pers.  Excerpt.  §§  25,  26. 
*  Ibid.  vii.  67.  "  Ibid,  iv.  43. 

5  Ibid.  vii.  75. 


THE    EIGHTH   BOOK 

OF    THE 

HISTORY  OP   HERODOTUS, 

ENTITLED  URANIA. 


1.  The  Greeks  engaged  in  the  sea-semce  were  the  following. 
The  Athenians  furnished  a  himdred  and  twenty-seven  vessels  to 
the  fleet,  which  were  manned  in  part  by  the  Plataeans,  who, 
though  unskilled  in  such  matters,  were  led  by  their  active  and 
daring  spirit  to  undertake  this  duty  ;  the  Corinthians  furnished 
a  contingent  of  forty  vessels ;  the  Megarians  sent  twenty  ;  the 
Chalcideans  also  manned  twenty,  which  had  been  furnished  to 
them  by  the  Athenians ;  ^  the  Eginetaiis  came  with  eighteen ; 
the  Sicyonians  Λvith  twelve ;  the  Lacediemonians  with  ten ;  the 
Epidaurians  with  eight ;  the  Eretrians  with  seven ;  the  Troeze- 
nians  A\ith  five  ;  the  Styreans  Avith  two ;  and  the  C^ans  ^  with 
two  triremes  and  two  penteconters.  Last  of  all,  the  Locrians  of 
Opus  came  in  aid  with  a  squadron  of  seven  penteconters. 

2.  Such  were  the  nations  which  furnished  vessels  to  the  fleet 
now  at  Artemisium ;  and  in  mentioning  them  I  have  given  the 
number  of  ships  furnished  by  each.  The  total  number  of  the 
ships  thus  brought  together,  without  counting  the  penteconters, 
was  two  hundred  and  seventy-one ;  ^  and  the  captain,  Avho  had 

^  These    Chalcideans    are  beyond    a  Prodicus,  the  sophist,  both  natives  of 

doubt    the  Athenian  cleruchs  or  colo-  Ceos,  have  made  it  more  famous  than 

nists,  settled  on  the  lands  of  the  Hip-  many  a  larger  place, 
pobataj  at  the  time  of  the  second  invasion         ^  This    number   agrees   exactly  with 

of  Cleomenes    (supra,   v.    77).       Their  the  statement  of  tlie  several  contingents 

number,  4000,  would  exactly  suffice  to  — an  unusual  circumstance  in  our  pre- 

man  20  triremes.  sent  copies    of  Herodotus.      It  is  con- 

*  Ceos,    one    of    the    Cyclades,    now  firmed  by  Diodorus,  who  makes  the  fleet 

Tzia  or  Zea,  lies  oif  the  promontory  of  consist  of  280  triremes,  having  evidently 

Sunium,  at  the    distance   of  about    12  counted  as  such  the  nine  penteconters 

miles.     It  is  about  12  miles  long  by  8  (xi.  12).     We  may  make  a  fair  estimate 

broad.     Like  the  other  Cyclades  it  was  of  the   relative   naval    strength   of  the 

oi'iginally  colonised  from  Athens  (infra,  principal  Grecian  states  from  this  cata- 

ch.  46).    Simouides,  the  lyric  poet,  and  logue,  combined  with  the    list    of  the 
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the  chief  command  over  the  whole  fleet,  was  Eurybiades  the  son 
of  Eurycleides.  He  Avas  furnished  by  Sparta,  since  the  allies  had 
said  that,  "  if  a  Lacediemoniau  did  not  take  the  command,  they 
would  break  up  the  fleet,  for  never  Avould  they  serve  under  the 
Athenians." 

3.  From  the  first,  even  earher  than  the  time  when  the 
embassy  went  to  Sicily  ^  to  solicit  alliance,  there  had  been  a 
talk  of  intrusting  the  Athenians  with  the  command  at  sea ;  but 
the  allies  were  averse  to  the  plan,  Avherefore  the  Athenians  did 
not  press  it ;  for  there  was  nothing  they  had  so  much  at  heart 
as  the  salvation  of  Greece,  and  they  knew  that,  if  they  quar- 
relled among  themselves  about  the  command,  Greece  would  be 
brought  to  ruin.^  Herein  they  judged  rightly  ;  for  internal 
strife  is  a  thing  as  much  worse  than  war  carried  on  by  a  united 
people,  as  war  itself  is  worse  than  peace.  The  Athenians  there- 
fore, being  so  persuaded,  did  not  push  their  claims,  but  waived 
them,  so  long  as  they  Avere  in  such  great  need  of  aid  from  the 
other  Greeks.  And  they  afterwards  showed  their  motive  ;  for 
at  the  time  when  the  Persians  had  been  driven  from  Greece, 
and  were  now  threatened  by  the  Greeks  in  their  own  country, 
they  took  occasion  of  the  insolence  of  Pausanias  to  deprive  the 
Lacedoemonians  of  their  leadership.  This,  however,  happened 
afterwards.^ 

4.  At  the  present  time  the  Greeks,  on  their  arrival  at  Arte- 
misium,  Avhen  they  saw  the  number  of  the  sliips  which  lay  at 
anchor  near  Aphetae,  and  the  abundance  of  troops  everywhere, 
feeling  disap[)ointed  that  matters  had  gone  with  the  barbarians 
so  far  othei-wise  than  they  had  expected,  and  full  of  alarm  at 
what  they  saw,  began  to  speak  of  drawing  back  from  Artemi- 
simn  towards  the  inner  parts  of  their  country.      So  when  the 


contingents   which   fought   at  Salamis.  It   appears   from   the   latter,    that  the 

It   is    necessary,   however,    to   bear   iu  contrast  offered   by  the   personal   cha- 

mind,    that    Egina    was    nursing    her  racter  of  Aristides  to  the  insolence  of 

strength  (infra,  ch.  40).  Pausanias,  was  in  part  the  cause  of  the 

■•  Supra,  vii.  lo'i,  et  seqq.  allies  submitting  to  Atliens.     Pausanias 

*  Athens  prudently  waived  her  claim,  had   not   only  assumed  the   state   and 

as  to  insist  on  it  might  have  caused  the  habits  of  a  Persian  satrap,  but  affected 

witlidrawal  of  the  Dorian  forces,  which  the  Oriental  system   of  seclusion,   and 

amounted  to  Μ'Λ  triremes,  or  nearly  one  was  violent  and  capricious  (Thucyd.  i. 

half  of  the  fleet.     Even  witii  this  con-  130).      The    change,    however,    would 

cession  she  found  it  difficult  enough  to  scarcely  have  been  effected,  had  not  the 

retain  them  (infra,  chs.  4,  5,  74-78j.  Ionian  element  in  the  alliance  obtained 

"  I'robal^ly  in  d.c.  477  (see  Clinton's  a    large    accession    of   strength    by    the 

F.  H.  vol.  ii.  Λρρ.  ch.  (J).     The  circum-  addition  of  the  Asiatic   Greeks  to   the 

HtauccH  are  related  at  length  by  Thucy-  confederacy  (ib.  i.  95). 
dides  (i.  95;  and  Diodorus  (xi.  44-40;. 
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Euboeans  lieard  what  was  in  debate,  they  went  to  Eurybiades, 
and  besonglit  him  to  wait  a  few  days,  while  they  removed  their 
children  and  their  slaves  to  a  place  of  safety.  But,  as  they 
found  that  they  prevailed  nothing,  they  left  him  and  went  to 
Theniistocles,  the  Athenian  commander,  to  whom  they  gave  a 
bribe  of  thirty  talents,^  on  his  promise  that  the  fleet  should 
remain  and  risk  a  battle  in  defence  of  Euboea. 

5.  And  I'hemistocles  succeeded  in  detaining  the  fleet  in  the 
way  which  I  will  now  relate.  He  made  over  to  Eurybiades  five 
talents  out  of  the  thirty  paid  him,  which  he  gave  as  if  they 
came  from  himself ;  and  having  in  this  way  gained  over  the 
admiral,  he  addressed  himself  to  Adeimantus,  the  son  of  Ocytus, 
the  Corinthian  leader,  who  was  the  only  remonstrant  now,  and 
who  still  threatened  to  sail  away  from  Artemisium  and  not  wait 
for  the  other  captains.  Addressing  himself  to  this  man,  Themis- 
tocles  said  mth  an  oath, — "  Thou  forsake  us  ?  By  no  means  ! 
I  will  pay  thee  better  for  remaining  than  the  Mede  wOuld  for 
leaving  thy  friends" — and  straightway  he  sent  on  board  the  ship 
of  Adeimantus  a  present  of  three  talents  of  silver.  So  these  two 
captains  were  won  by  gifts,^  and  came  over  to  the  views  of  The- 
mistocles,  who  was  thereby  enabled  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the 
Euba?ans.  He  likewise  made  his  own  gain  on  the  occasion  ;  for 
he  kept  the  rest  of  the  money,  and  no  one  knew  of  it.  The 
commanders  w^ho  took  the  gifts  thought  that  the  sums  were 
furnished  by  Athens,  and  had  been  sent  to  be  used  in  this 
way. 

6.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Greeks  stayed  at  Euboea  and 
there  gave  battle  to  the  enemy. 

Now  the  battle  was  on  this  wise.  The  barbarians  reached 
Aphetce  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  saw  (as  they  had  pre- 
viously heard  reported)  that  a  fleet  of  Greek  ships,  weak  in 
number,  lay  at  Artemisium.  At  once  they  were  eager  to 
engage,  fearing  that  the  Greeks  would  fly,  and  hoping  to  capture 
them  before  they  should  get  away.  They  did  not  however 
think  it  wdse  to  make  straight  for  the  Greek  station,  lest  the. 
enemy  shoidd  see  them  as  they  bore  doAvn,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  flight  immediately ;  in  which  case  night  might  close  in 


'  Plutarch  admits  this  conduct  on  the  Thirty  talents  would  be  above  7000?.  of 

part  of  Themistocles  (\^it.  Them.  c.  7),  our  money. 

which  is  quite  in   accoi"dance  with  his         *  Phanias    of    Eresus    related,    that 

general  character  Tvide  infra,  chs.  Ill,  Architeles,  the  captain  of  the  Athenian 

112).    He  gives  the  name  of  the  Evibcean  Theoris,  was  likewise  bribed  'ap.  Plu- 

who    brought   the   money   as    Pelagon.  tarch,  1.  s.  c). 
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before  they  came  up  with  the  fugitives,  and  so  they  might  get 
clean  off  and  make  their  escape  from  them ;  whereas  the 
Persians  were  minded  not  to  let  a  single  soul  slip  through  their 
hands.  ^ 

7.  They  therefore  contrived  a  plan,  which  was  the  follow- 
ing : — They  detached  two  hundred  of  their  ships  from  the  rest, 
and — to  ])revent  the  enemy  from  seeing  them  start — sent  them 
round  outside  the  island  of  Sciathos,  to  make  the  circuit  of 
Euboea  by  Caphareus"^  and  Geraestus,^  and  so  to  reach  the 
Euripus.  By  this  plan  they  thought  to  enclose  the  Greeks  on 
every  side ;  for  the  ships  detached  would  block  up  the  only 
way  by  which  they  could  retreat,  while  the  others  would  press 
upon  them  in  front.  With  these  designs  therefore  they  dis- 
|)atched  the  two  hundred  shi})S,  Avhile  they  themselves  waited, — 
since  they  did  not  mean  to  attack  the  Greeks  upon  that  day,  or 
until  they  knew,  by  signal,  of  the  arrival  of  the  detachment 
Avhich  had  been  ordered  to  sail  round  Euboja.  IMeanAvhile  they 
made  a  muster  of  the  other  ships  at  Aphetie. 

8.  Now  the  Persians  had  with  them  a  man  named  Scyllias,  a 
native  of  Scione,  who  Avas  the  most  expert  diver  of  his  day.^ 
xVt  the  time  of  the  shipwreck  off  IMount  Pelion  he  had  recovered 
for  the  Persians  a  great  part  of  what  they  lost ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  had  taken  care  to  obtain  for  himself  a  good  share  of  the 


^  In  the  original  the  expression  used  "  wood-"  or  "  ship-  devourer  "  (Tzetz. 

is — "  that    not    even    the    torch-bearer  Lycophr.  v.  373). 

should   escape   then-   hands."      In  the  •  Genostus  was  a  town  and  promon- 

Spartan  armies  there  was  a  sacred  torch-  tory  at  the  extreme  southern  point  of 

beai-er,  whose  business  it  was  to  preserve  Euboia,  famous  for  a  temple  of  Neptune 

alight  the  holy   fire    kindled  from   the  iScylax,  I'eripl.   p.    51;    compare  Pliu. 

altar    of    Jove    at   Sjiarta,    which   was  H.  N.  1.  s.  c.  ;  Liv.  xxxi.  45  ;  Strab.  x. 

wanted  for  the  various  sacrifices  offered  p.  <i51).     The  promontory  is  now  Cape 

during  an   expedition  (Xen.   Hep.  Lac.  Mantclo,  the  town  Kastri. 

xiii.  §^  2,  3j.     As  the  fire  w;is  considered  -  Pausauiiis  relates  (x.  xix.  §  1 )  that 

to  be  of  vital  impoi-tauce,  every  effort  this  Scyllias,  whom  he  calls  Scyllis,  had 

w;i8  made  to  defend  the  "  torch-bearer,"  a  statue  erected  to  him  at  Delphi  by  the 

and   he   seldom    fell   unless  the  whole  Amphictyons,  which    remained    to    his 

army  was    destroyed.      The   expression  own   day.      Scyllis,   according  to   him, 

passed  into  a  proverb  (Zenob.  Cent.  v.  assisted  by  his  daughter,  who  was  also 

■  i-t;    Schol.    ad    Eurip.    Phcen.     1377;  a  diver,  had  loosened  the  anchors  of  the 

Suidas,  ad  voc,  &c.).  Persian  ships  at  tlie  time  of  the  storm 

'"  Caphereus  ("or  Caphareus)  was  the  off  Cape  Sepias,  and  had  thereby  done 

name  of  the  80uth-ea.stern  promontory  the  conmion  enemy  great  damage  (com- 

<jf  Euboea,    now  called   Cnjio  JJoro  fsee  pare  Plin.  H;  N.    xxxv.  11;  Athen.  vii. 

J'iin.  H.  N.  iv.  12;   Ptol.  Geogr.  iii.  15).  p.  29(!,  F.  ;  Anthol.  Gr.  i.  (39,  1). 

It  wa.s  said  to  have  been  fatal  to  many  Col.  Leake  remai'ks  that  some  of  the 

of  the  Greek  ships  on  their  return  from  Levantine  Greeks  are  to  this  day  famous 

the  Trojan  war  'Virg.  Ain.  xi.  2ijuj.    In  for  tlieir  skill  in  diving — the  most  cele- 

the    12th    century,    on    account  of  the  brated  being  the  sponge-cutters  of  67/m» 

many  shipwrecks  of  which  it  was  the  (Demi  of  Attica,  p.  244,  note  *). 
hceue,  it  bore  the  name  of  Xyloi)haguii, 
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treasure.  He  had  for  some  time  been  wishing  to  go  over  to  the 
Greeks;  but  no  good  opportunity  had  offered  till  ηολν,  when  the 
Persians  were  making  the  muster  of  their  ships.  In  what  wav 
he  contrived  to  reach  the  Greeks  I  am  not  able  to  say  for 
certain:  I  marvel  much  if  the  tale  that  is  commonly  told  bo 
true.  'Tis  said  he  dived  into  the  sea  at  Aphetae,  and  did  not 
once  come  to  the  surface  till  he  reached  Artemisium,  a  distance 
of  nearly  eighty  furlongs.^  Now  many  things  are  related  of 
this  man  which  are  plainly  false  ;  but  some  of  the  stories  seem  to 
be  true.  My  own  opinion  is  that  on  this  occasion  he  made  the 
passage  to  Artemisium  in  a  boat. 

However  this  might  be,  fecyllias  no  sooner  reached  Artemi- 
sium than  he  gave  the  Greek  captains  a  full  account  of  the 
damage  done  by  the  storm,  and  likcAvise  told  them  of  the  ships 
sent  to  make  the  circuit  of  Euboea. 

9.  So  the  Greeks  on  receiving  these  tidings  held  a  council, 
whereat,  after  much  debate,  it  was  resolved  that  they  should 
stay  quiet  for  the  present  where  they  were,  and  remain  at  their 
moorings,  but  that  after  midnight  they  should  put  out  to  sea, 
and  encounter  the  ships  which  were  on  their  way  round  the 
island.  Later  in  the  day,  when  they  found  that  no  one  meddled 
with  them,  they  formed  a  new  plan,  which  Avas,  to  wait  till  near 
evening,  and  then  sail  out  against  the  main  body  of  the  barba- 
rians, for  the  purpose  of  trying  their  mode  of  fight  and  skill  in 
manoeuvring.* 

10.  When  the  Persian  commanders  and  crews  saw  the  Greeks 
thus  boldly  sailing  towards  them  with  their  few  ships,  they  , 
thought  them  possessed  with  madness,^  and  went  out  to  meet 
them,  expecting  (as  indeed  seemed  likely  enough)  that  they 
would  take  all  their  vessels  Avith  the  greatest  ease.  The  Greek 
ships  were  so  few,  and  their  own  so  far  outnumbered  them,  and 
sailed  so  much  better,  that  they  resolved,  seeing  their  advan- 
tage, to  encompass  their  foe  on  every  side.  And  now  such  of 
the  lonians  as  wished  well  to  the  Grecian  cause  and  served  in 
the  Persian  fleet  unwillingly,  seeing  their  countrymen  sur- 
rounded, were  sorely  distressed ;  for  they  felt  sure  that  not  one 
of  them  would  ever  make  his  escape,  so  poor  an  opinion  had 
they  of  the  strength  of  the  Greeks.  On  the  other  hand,  such  as 
saw  with  pleasure  tjie  attack  on  Greece,  now  vied  eagerly  with 

^  The   distance   across  the    strait   is         ■•  On  the  nautical  manceuvre  of  the 
about  7  miles,  or  little  more  than  60     ζΐ€κπλοΰ$,  see  above,  vi.  12,  note  '. 
stades.  ^  Vide  supra,  vi.  112. 
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each  other  which  should  be  the  first  to  make  prize  of  an  Athenian 
shij).  and  thereby  to  secure  himself  a  rich  reward  from  the  Kinir. 
For  through  both  the  hosts  none  were  so  mucli  accounted  of  as 
the  Athenians. 

11.  The  Greeks,  at  a  signal,  In-ought  the  sterns  of  their  ships 
together  into  a  small  compass,  and  turned  their  prows  on  every 
side  towards  the  barbarians ;  ^  after  which,  at  a  second  signal, 
ahhough  inclosed  within  a  narrow  space,  and  closely  pressed 
u^.on  by  the  foe,  yet  they  fell  bravely  to  work,  andn-aptuTed" 
thirty  ships  of  the  barbarians,  at  the  same  time  taking  prisoner 
I'hihion,  the  son  of  Chersis,  and  brother  of  Gorgus  king  of 
Salamis,'  a  man  of  much  repute  in  the  fleet.  The  first  who 
made  jn-ize  of  a  ship  of  the  enemy  was  Lycomedes  the  son  of 
^schreas,  an  Atlienian,-  who  was  afterwards  adjudged  the  meed 
of  valour.  Victory  however  was  still  doubtful  when  night  came 
on.  and  put  a  stop  to  the  combat.  The  Greeks  sailed  back  to 
Artemisium  ;  and  the  barbarians  returned  to  Aphetee,  much  sur- 
ju'ised  at  the  result,  which  was  far  other  than  they  had  looked 
for.  In  this  battle  only  one  of  the  Greeks  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  king  deserted  and  joined  his  countrymen.  Tliis  was 
Autidorus  of  Lemnos,  Avhom  the  Athenians  rcAvarded  for  his 
desertion  by  the  present  of  a  piece  of  land  in  Salamis. 

12.  Evening  had  barely  closed  in  when  a  heavy  rain — it  was 
about  midsummer^ — began  to  fall,  Avhich  continued  the  whole 
night,  with  terrible  thunderings  and  lightnings  from  Mount 
Pclion:  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  the  broken  pieces  of  the 
damaged  ships  were  drifted  in  the  direction  of  Aphetae,  and 
lloat^d  about  the  prows  of  the  vessels  there,  disturbing  the 
action  of  tlie  oars.  The  barbarians,  hearing  the  storm,  were 
greatly  dismayed,  cxitecting  certainly  to  perish,  as  they  had 
fallen  into  such  a  multitudi;  of  misfortunes.  For  before  they 
were  well  recovered  from  the  tempest  and  the  Λ^τeck  of  their 
vessels  off  IMount  Pelion,  they  had  been  surprised  by  a  sea- 
iight  which  had  taxed  all  their  strength,  and  now  the  sea-fight 
was  scarcely  over  when  they  were  exposed  to  floods  of  rain,  and 

•  Compare  the  tactics  of  the  Corin-  this    exploit    at    Salamis    (Vit.    Thein. 

thinnii   CTliucyd.    ii.    8:1),    who    though  c.  15i. 

milK'rior  in  force  adopted  this  arrange-         »  From   tliis    passage,  and    from   the 

inont  of  their  Hhij)8  in  tlieir  first  engage-  fact   mentioned   above    f\'u..   200),   that 

inent  with  riionnio,  through  fear  of  the  the   engagements   at   Thermopylas   and 

mijRTiority    of  tlie    Athenians    in    ma-  Artemisium  coincided  with  the  time  of 

nciTiivniic.  the  Olympic  games,  we  may  be  justified 

^  Sui.m.  V.  104.  in  fixing  the  battles  to  the  latter  part  of 

|'lut;,iil.  •.!r.k<•H  LvcomudeB  perform  June  or  the  beginning  of  Jul}'. 
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the  rush  of  swollen  streams  into  the  soa,  and  violent  lliundcr- 
ings. 

13.  If,  however,  they  who  lay  at  Aphetre  passed  a  ('(milortleKs 
night,  far  worse  were  the  sufferings  of  those  who  liad  boon  sent 
to  make  the  circuit  of  Euboea;  inasmuch  as  the  storm  foil  on 
them  out  at  sea,  whereby  the  issue  was  indeed  calamititus. 
They  were  sailing  along  near  the  Hollows  of  Eulxoa.'"  wlion 
the  wind  began  to  rise  and  the  rain  to  pour :  ovorpuwercd  by 
the  force  of  the  gale,  and  driven  they  knew  not  whither,  at  the 
last  they  fell  upon  rocks, — Heaven  so  contriving,  in  order  that 
the  Persian  fleet  might  not  greatly  exceed  the  Greek,  but  l»• 
brought  nearly  to  its  level.  This  squadron,  therefore,  Avas 
entirely  lost  about  the  HoUoavs  of  Euboea. 

14.  The  barbarians  at  Aphette  wore  glad  when  day  dawned, 
and  remained  in  quiet  at  their  station,  content  if  they  miglit 
enjoy  a  little  peace  after  so  many  sufferings.  Meanwhile  tliere 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks  a  reinforcement  of  fifty-threo 
ships  from  Attica.^  Their  arrival,  and  the  news  (which  reached 
Artemisiuni  about  the  same  time)  of  the  complete  destruction  1  >y 
the  storm  of  the  ships  sent  to  sail  round  Euboea,  greatly  cheered 
the  spirits  of  the  Greek  sailors.  So  they  waited  again  till  the 
same  hour  as  tlie  day  before,  and,  once  more  putting  out  to  soa, 
attacked  the  enemy.  This  time  they  fell  in  with  some  Cilician 
vessels,  Avhich  they  sank ;  when  night  came  on,  and  they  with- 
drew to  Artemisium. 

15.  The  third  day  was  now  come,  and  the  captains  of  the 


'"  It  is  not  quite  certain  ΛvL•at  tract  Ehammis  (in  Attica)  and  Carystus  (i. 

we  are  to  understand  by  "  The  Hollows."  viii.  §1••);  and   Pbilostratus  spe.aks  of 

Strabo  (x.  p.  648)   and  his  Epitomiser  the  tract  as  abounding  in  ])funiontories 

are  at  variance  on  the  point,  the  former  {ακρωτ-ηρια,  Λ^it.  Ap.Tyan.  iii.  "23^,  wliich 

making  it  the  tract  between  Geraestus  is  true  of  the  region  west  of  Genestns, 

and  the  Euripus,  while  the  latter  says  it  but  not  of  that  between  Gera;stu8  ami 

is  the  piece  of  coast  between  Gersostus  Cape  Caphareus. 

and  Cape  Caphareus.    Col.  Leake  prefers  "  The  Hollows"  seem  to  have  had  at 

the  account  of  the  Epitomiser  (Demi  of  at  all  times  a  bad  name  among  sailors 

Attica,    Appendix,    page    247,    note  ^),  (see  Eurip.  Troad.  84  ;    Liv.  xxxi.  47, 

with  less,  1  think,  than  his  usual  judg-  "  Est     sinus    Euboicus.     quern     Cophi 

uient.     It  is  plain  from  the  Λvhole  pas-  vocant,  suspectus  uautis  "). 

sage  in  Strabo  that  his  Epitomiser  mis-  i  This  seems  to  have  been  the  wliole 

represented  him.     And  the  statements  of  the    Athenian    reserve   fleet.      The 

of  other  writers,  as  particularly  Valerius  policy  of  Themistocles  had  raised  then• 

Maximus  and  Pbilostratus,  confirm  the  navy  to  20u  vessels  (supi-a,  vii.  144,  and 

text  of  Strabo.     Valerius  Maximus  de-  note  ?),    which    were   now   .all    brought 

scribes  "  The  Hollows  "  as  lying  between  into  active  service  : — 
127  m.inned  by  the  Athenians  .nnd  I'l.itirans  (cli.  ] ). 

20  manned  by  the  Chalcidean  colimists  (ib.). 

53  arrived  after  tlie  storm  (eli.  11)• 

Total  200 
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barbarians,  asbainod  tliat  so  small  a  number  of  sliips  should 
harass  their  fleet,  and  afraid  of  the  anger  of  Xerxes,  instead  of 
^vaiting  for  the  others  to  begin  the  battle,  weighed  anchor  them- 
selves, and  advanced  against  the  Greeks  about  the  hour  of  noon, 
with  shouts  encouraging  one  another.  Now  it  happened  that 
these  sea-fights  took  place  on  the  very  same  days  Avith  the 
combats  at  Thermopylae  ;  and  as  the  aim  of  the  stniggle  was  in 
the  one  case  to  maintain  ,the  pass,  so  in  the  other  it  was  to 
defend  the  p]uripus.  AVhile  the  Greeks,  therefore,  exhorted 
one  another  not  to  let  the  barbarians  burst  in  upon  Grreece, 
these  latter  shouted  to  their  fellows  to  destroy  the  Grecian  fleet, 
and  get  possession  of  the  channel. 

It).  And  now  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  advanced  in  good  order  to 
the  attack,  Avhile  the  Greeks  on  their  side  remained  quite 
motionless  at  Artemisium.  The  Persians  therefore  spread 
tliemselvos.  and  came  forward  in  a  half-moon,  seeking  to  en- 
circle tlie  (Treeks  on  all  sides,  and  thereby  prevent  them  from 
escaping.  The  Greeks,  when  they  saw  this,  sailed  out  to  meet 
their  assailants ;  and  the  battle  forthwith  began.  In  this 
engagement  the  two  fleets  contended  Avith  no  clear  advantage 
to  either, — for  the  armament  of  Xerxes  injured  itseK  by  its  own 
greatness,  tlie  vessels  tailing  into  disorder,  and  oft-times  running 
foul  of  one  another ;  yet  still  they  did  not  give  way,  but  made  a 
stout  fight,  since  the  crews  felt  it  Avould  indeed  be  a  disgrace  to 
turn  and  fly  from  a  fleet  so  inferior  in  number.  The  Greeks 
therefore  suffered  much,  both  in  ships  and  men ;  but  the  barba- 
rians experienced  a  far  larger  loss  of  each.  So  the  fleets  sepa- 
rated after  such  a  combat  as  I  have  described. 

17.  On  the  side  of  Xerxes  the  Egyptians  distinguished  thoiu- 
selves  above  all  the  combatants ;  ^  for  besides  performing  many 


2  Diodorus  says  the   Sidonians  were  injurious,  as  the  Nile  was  beneficial  to 

the  most  distinguished  i^xi.  13),  in  \vhicli  ligypt ;   which  last,  according  to  one  in- 

stateuient    he   seems  to    iiave   followed  terjirotation    of   that    fabulous    history, 

l)robability  rather  tlian  fact  (vide  supra,  was  Osiris.     But  this  did  not  prevent 

vii.  44,  1(JU).  their  using  the  sea  for  the  purposes  of 

[The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  had  sliips  conquest  and    commerce.      The   Dutch   | 

and   commerce   at    a   very    early   time,  have    had   a    more   positive   feclTng^of" 

iHee  notes  on  Book  ii.  cliaps.  Ki'J,  !.")<),  antagonism  against   the    sea~wlncn   in 

Itjl.y  Herodotus  asserts  tliat  the  Egj-ptian  fabulous  times  would  bave  been  made 

soldiers  at  Plat;ca  had  previously  served  into  a  similar  myth.     And  wliether  we 

on  board  the  I'ersian  lieet(ix.  ;jj).    The  believe  or  reject  the  conmion  rejtort  of 

notion  of  the  Egj-ptian  jirejudice  against  Egyptian  and  Greek  times,  that  colonies 

the  sea  is  repeated  without  considering  went  from  Egypt  to  Athens  and  Argos, 

tliat  it  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it  proves  tliat  the   Egyptians  were  be- 

their  liatrerl  of  Typhon  ;  and  tliat  it  was  lieved  to  be  in  tlie  liabit  of  frequenting 

merely  because  the  eea  was  considered  the  sea.     It  is,  however,  more  i)robable 
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other  noble  deeds,  tlioy  took  five  vessels  from  the  Greeks  with 
their  crews  on  board.  On  the  side  of  the  Greeks  the  Athcniiuis 
bore  off  the  meed  of  valour ;'  and  among  them  tlie  mcjst  distin- 
guished was  Clinias,  the  son  of  Alcibiades,^  who  served  at  his 
own  charge  with  two  hundred  men/  on  board  a  vessel  which  he 
had  himself  furnished.^ 

18.  The  two  fleets,  on  separating,  hastened  very  gladly  to 
their  anchorage-grounds.     The  Greeks,  indeed,  when  the  batth; 


that  their  colonists  were  merely  refugees 
who  fled  from  Egypt,  on  the  expulsion 
of  some-native  or  even  foreign  dynasty, 
than  that  the  Egyptians  were  a  colonis- 
ing people.  The  commerce  too  of  those 
days  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  had  the  pi'incipal  carrying 
trade,  even  fi-om  Egjrpt,  in  their  hands 
(Herodot.  i.  eh.  1)  ;  and  also  surpassed 
the  seafaring  Greeks  in  the  extent  of 
their  trade.  But  this  would  not  pre- 
vent the  Egyptians  using  the  sea ;  and 
they  were  employed  with  the  Phoeni- 
cianS  for  ~the"  Persian  sea  service  in 
feiSsporting  provisions  for  the  army 
(Bk.  vii.  ch.  25)  ;  and  on  other  occa- 
sions. Again  the  fact  of  their  capturing 
five  Greek  ships  in  the  present  battle, 
and  still  more  their  being  able  to  contend 
at  sea  with  Tyre  and  Sidon  (ii.  161), 
prove  them  to  have  been  excellent 
sailors.  Tamos,  an  Egyptian,  com- 
manded a  squadron  in  the  service  of 
Cyrus  the  younger  (Ken.  Anab.  i.),  and 


mention  is  made  of  other  expert  sailors 
from  Egypt.  A  sea-fight  indeed  is  re- 
presented at  Thebes,  in  the  eaidy  time 
of  Kemeses  III.,  some  time  before  tlie 
Trojan  war,  between  12  and  13  centu- 
ries B.C. ;  and  their  great  pi-actice  in 
rowing  on  the  Nile  gave  the  Egyptians 
an  advantage,  at  a  time  when  maua-u- 
vres  depended  so  much  on  the  oar. — 
G.  W.] 

^  This  Clinias  was  the  father  of  the 
great  Alcibiades,  whom  he  left  a  mere 
child  at  his  death,  which  took  place 
B.C.  447,  in  the  battle  of  Coronxa  fPlut. 
Alcib.  i.  p.  112,  c;  Isocr.  de  Big.  p. 
S.")2,  B.).  Clinias  married  Dinomache, 
a  daughter  of  Megacles,  gi-andson  of  the 
Megacles  Λvho  married  Agarista  of  Sicyon 
(Plut.  Vit.  Alcib.  c.  1).  Hence  the  re- 
lationship between  the  gi-eat  Alcibiades 
and  Pericles,  his  guardian  (Plat.  Alcib. 
p.  118,  C).  The  family  of  Clinias  may 
be  thus  exhibited  : — 


Clinias 
(m.  Dinomachd) 

j 

I  I 

Clinias  (2)  Alcibiade 

''  This  was  the  ordinary  crew  of  a 
trireme,  as  appears  from  many  passages. 
The  number  is  assumed  (supra,  vii.  184) 
as  the  Vjasis  of  a  calculation,  and  may 
be  confirmed  from  various  places  in 
Thucydides  and  other  authors.  Σ.  g. 
The  Attic  sailor  received  a  drachma 
a-day  (Thucyd.  iii.  17),  and  the  regular 
pay  for  a  trireme  was  a  talent  a  month 
(ibid.  vi.  8).  Now  the  talent  contained 
6000  drachmas,  and  the  month  y;as 
reckoned  at  30  days  :  but  6000-f-30  =  200. 
Of  these  200,  it  is  calculated  that  17J) 
were  rowers,  Avhile  30  were  sailors  and 
officers  (Biickh's  Urkunden  uber  das 
\Seewesen  des  Att.  Staates,  p.  119>  The 
Epibatse,  or  mai-ines,  seem  to  have  been 
aa3rEio"nal  (supra;  vii.  184).   They  varied 


/ 


3  (2)  Ci-reiAs  (3) 

in  number  from  40  (supra,  vi.  15)  to  7 
(Thucyd.    vi.    43;    cf.    infra,   viii.    83, 

note  'j.  ,     ,      , 

*  The  state  usually  furnished  tlie 
vessel  and  its  equipment,  the  trienu-cU 
being  bound  to  keep  the  whole  in  repair.^ 
Trierarchs  often  went  to  the  expense  of 
equipping  their  vessels  at  their  own 
cost  (Thucyd.  vi.  31  ;  Demo.sth.  c. 
Polycl.)  ;  but  it  was  a  rare  thing  for 
them  to  furnish  the  vessel  itself.  Still 
they  did  so  in  some  instances  (see  Dcm. 
c.  Meid.  p.  o66-5G8  . 

It  is  probable  that  the  Triei-archy  of 
individuals  had  by  this  time  superaeded 
the  old  arrangement  of  the  Naucnu-ies 
(Cf.  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  101). 

Q  2 
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was  over,  became  masters  of  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and  the 
wrecks  of  the  vessels ;  bnt  they  had  been  so  roughly  handled, 
especially  the  Athenians,  one-half  of  whose  vessels  had  suffered 
damage,  that  they  deform  iued  to  break  up  from  their  station, 
and  AvithdraAV  to  the  inner  parts  of  their  country. 

19.  Then  Themistoeles,  who  thought  that  if  the  Ionian  and 
Carian  ships  could  be  detached  from  the  barbarian  ileet,^  the 
Greeks  might  be  well  able  to  defeat  the  rest,  called  the  captains 
together.  They  met  upon  the  sea-shore,  where  the  EubcDeans 
were  now  assembling  their  flocks  and  herds ;  and  here  Themis- 
toeles told  them  he  thought  that  he  knew  of  a  plan  whereby  htr 
could  detach  from  the  king  those  who  Mere  of  most  worth  among 
his  allies.  '  This  was  all  that  he  disclosed  to  them  of  his  plan  at 
that  time.  Meanwhile,  looking  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were,  he  advised  them  to  slaughter  as  many  of  the  Eubcean 
cattle  as  they  liked — for  it  was  better  (he  said)  that  their  own 
troops  should  enjoy  them  than  the  enemy — and  to  give  orders 
to  their  men  to  kindle  the  fires  as  usual.  AVith  regard  to  the 
retreat,  he  said  that  he  would  take  uj^on  himself  to  watch  the 
proper  moment,  and  would  manage  matters  so  that  they  should 
return  to  Greece  without  loss.  These  words  pleased  the  cap- 
tains ;  so  they  had  the  fires  lighted,  and  began  the  slaughter  of 
the  cattle. 

20.  The  Euboeans,  until  now,  had  made  light  of  the  oracle  of 
Bacis,^  as  though  it  had  been  void  of  all  significancy,  and  had 
neither  removed  their  goods  from  the  island,  nor  yet  taken  them 
into  their  strong  places;  as  they  would  most  certainly  have 
done  if  they  had  believed  that  war  was  approaching.     By  this 

^  neglect  they  had  brought  their  affairs  into  the  very  greatest 

danger.     Now  the  oracle  of  which  I  speak  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  When  o'er  the  main  shall  be  thrown  a  byblus  yoke  by  a  stranger, 
Be  thou  ware,  and  drive  IVoni  Euboea  the  goats'  loud-bleating." 

So,  as  the  Euboeans  had  [laid  no  regard  to  this'  oracle  when  the 

"  As  the   Carians   had   twice   before  oracles  are  quoted,  infra,  chs.  77,  96, 

resisted  I'ersia  in  arms  (supra,  i.   174  ;  and    ix.    43.      They   are    ridiculed    by 

V.    lO;;,    118-121,,    Themistoeles    might  Anstojihaues  (Λν.  899-916  ;  Pac.  lOOi•- 

thiuk  it  worth  while  to  try  to  detach  1015,  ed.  Bothe;,  but  spoken  of  with 

tli.;m  now.  great  respect  by  Cicero  (Div.  i.  18)  and 

'  There  are  said  to   have  been  three  Pausanias  (iv.  xxvii.  §  2,   x.  xiv.  §  -i» 

prfii)het8    of  this   name-   an    Arcadian,  &c.j.     The  Boeotians  seem  to  have  paid  j 

an  Athenian,  and  a  Boeotian   (Schol.  ad  regard  to  them  down  to  the  time  when  j 

Aristoph.  ]'ac.    1(.71,  Κ.ρ  12:!);  but  the  Tausanias  wrote   dx,  jsvii.  §4).     They  I 

liwt,  who  is  called  the  most  ancient,  was  Λvere  all    written,    apparently,   in  hex- 

;ilh(i  by  iar  the  most  celebrated.     His  ameter  verse.  I 
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evils  approached  and  iinpended,  now  that  they  liad  arrived,  the 
worst  was  likely  to  befall  them. 

21.  While  the  Greeks  were  employed  in  the  way  described 
above,^  the  scout  who  had  been  on  the  watch  at  Trachis  arrived 
at  Artemisium.  For  the  Greeks  had  employed  two  watchers : — 
Polyas,  a  native  of  Anticyra,  had  been  stationed  off  Artemisium, 
with  a  row-boat  at  his  command  ready  to  sail  at  any  moment, 
his  orders  being  that,  if  an  engagement  took  place  by  sea,  he 
should  convey  the  news  at  once  to  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae ; 
and  in  like  manner  Abronychus,  the  son  of  Lysicles,  an  -Athe- 
nian, had  been  stationed  with  a  triaconter  near  Leonidas,  to  be 
ready,  in  case  of  disaster  befalling  the  land  force,  to  carry 
tidings  of  it  to  Artemisium.  It  was  this  Abronvchus  who  now 
arrived  with  news  of  Avhat  had  befallen  Leonidas  and  those  who 
were  with  him.  When  the  Greeks  heard  the  tichngs  they  no 
longer  delayed  to  retreat,  but  withdrew  in  the  order  Λvherein 
they  had  been  stationed,  the  Corinthians  leading,  and  the  Athe- 
nians sailing  last  of  all. 

22.  And  now  Themistocles  chose  out  the  swiftest  sailers  from 
among  the  Athenian  vessels,  and,  proceeding  to  the  Λ^arious 
watering-places  along  the  coast,  cut  inscriptions  on  the  rocks, 
which  were  read  by  the  lonians  the  day  following,  on  their 
arrival  at  Artemisium.  The  inscriptions  ran  thus : — "  Slen  of 
Ionia,  ye  do  wrong  to  fight  against  your  own  fathers,  and  to  give 
your  help  to  enslave  Greece.  We  beseech  you  therefore  to 
come  over,  if  possible,  to  our  side :  if  you  cannot  do  this,  then, 
we  pray  you,  stand  aloof  from  the  contest  yourselves,  and 
persuade  the  Carians  to  do  the  like.  If  neither  of  these  things 
be  possible,  and  you  are  hindered,  by  a  force  too  strong  to  resist, 
from  venturing  upon  desertion,  at  least  when  w^e  come  to  blo\\  s 
fight  backwardly,  remembering  that  you  are  sprung  from  us, 
and  that  it  was  through  you  we  first  provoked  the  hatred  of  the 
barbarian."^  Themistocles,  in  putting  up  these  mscriptions, 
looked,  I  believe,  to  two  chances — either  Xerxes  would  not 
discover  them,  in  which  case  they  might  bring  over  the  lonians 
to  the  side  of  the  Greeks ;  or  they  Avould  be  reported  to  him 
and  made  a  ground  of  accusation  against  the  lonians,  who 
would  thereupon  be  distrusted,  and  would  not  be  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  sea-fights. 


β  Supra,  ch.  19,  end.  (supra,  v.  99,  and  compare  v.  105  ;  vi. 

°  Alluding  to  the  assistance  given  by     9i ;  vii.  8,  §  2,  &c.). 
Athens  to  the  lonians  in  the  great  revolt 
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23.  Shortly  after  the  cutting  of  the  inscriptions,  a  man  of 
Histiaea  went  in  a  merchant-ship  to  Aphetse,  and  told  the 
Persians  that  the  Greeks  had  fled  from  Artemisium.  Disbe- 
lieving his  report,  the  Persians  kept  the  man  a  prisoner,  while 
they  sent  some  of  their  fastest  \'essels  to  see  what  had  happened. 
These  brought  back  word  how  matters  stood;  whereupon  at 
sunrise  the  whole  fleet  advanced  together  in  a  body,  and  sailed 
to  Artemisium,  Avhere  they  remained  till  mid-day ;  after  Avhieh 
they  went  on  to  Histisea.^  1'hat  city  fell  into  their  hands  imrac- 
diatidy ;  and  they  shortly  overran  the  various  villages  upon  the 
coast  in  the  district  of  Hellopia,^  which  was  part  of  the  llistiaian 
territory. 

24.  It  Avas  while  they  were  at  this  station  that  a  herald 
reached  them  from  Xerxes,  Avhom  he  had  sent  after  making  the 
following  dispositions  with  respect  to  the  bodies  of  those  who  fel] 
at  Thermopyla).  Of  the  twenty  thousand  who  had  been  slain 
on  the  Persian  side,  he  left  one  thousand  upon  the  field  while  he 
bm-icd  the  rest  in  trenches;  and  these  he  carefully  filled  up 
with  earth,  and  hid  Avith  foliage,  that  the  sailors  might  not  see 
any  signs  of  them.  The  herald,  on  reaching  Histiaea,  caused 
the  whole  force  to  be  collected  together,  and  spake  thus  to 
them : 

"  Comrades,  King  Xerxes  gives  permission  to  all  who  please, 
to  quit  their  posts,  and  see  how  he  fights  M'ith  the  senseless  men 
who  think  to  overthrow  his  armies." 


I'  Histiaea,    afterwards    called    Oreus 
^Strab.  X.  p.  049  ;  Steph.  Kyz.  ad  voc.";, 
was  the  most  im])ortant  town  of  uorth- 
leru  Eubcea,  aud  gave  name  to  a  con- 
'siderablc  ti-act,  which  ha.s  been  already 
mentioned    as    HistiKOtis    (supra,    vii. 
175).      It    lay    aVjout    midway   in    the 
noiihern  coa.st  of  the  island  (Liv.  xxviii. 
5),  at  the  western  extremity  of  a  broad 
jilaiii,  and  by  the  side  of  a  small  river 
called   the   Callas  (Strab.  1.  s.  c.).     Its 
remains    are    found    in    this    position 
(Leake's  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  241,  note  *), 
and  still  bear  the  name  of  Oreos.     We 
j   learn  from  Theopompus  (Fr.  lG4j,  that 
j\    when    Pericles    conquered   Eubcea   and 
I    expelled  the  Ilistiajans  (Thucyd.  i.  114), 
I    while  tliey  sought  a  refuge  in  Macedonia, 
I    200U  Athenian  citizens  took  their  place, 
I    and  colonised  Ureus,  which  had  before 
I    been  a  township  of  Histisoa.     The  name 
I     HifttitL-a,  however,  still  continued  in  use 
(Scylax,   Peripl.   p.  50),  and    does  not 
I    Bceni  to  have  been  supcr.scdud  altogether 


by  that  of  Oreus  till  after  the  time  of 
the  Antouines  (Pausan.  vii.  vii.  §  4  ; 
xvii.  §  2,  ad  fin.). 

2  Tlie  Hellopians,  one  of  the  early 
Pelasgic  tribes,  seem  to  have  been  the  ^ 
original  inhabitants  of  Eubcea,  which 
anciently  bore  the  name  of  Hellopia 
a^hiloch.  Fr.  187  ;~"5ΏίΠ3ΓχΠηΐ45"; 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc).  They  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  Greece  (Steph.  Byz.), 
esijecially  near  Dodona,  where  they  are 
called  also  Helli,  and  Selli  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
475).  PerIiaiis~The  name  may  be  con- 
nected wHith  the  more  famous  term, 
"  Hellene."  The  Hellopians  of  Eubcea 
had  in  historical  times  been  driven  to 
the  north  of  the  island,  where  they 
occupied  the  mountain  tract  called 
Telethrium  (Strab.  x.  p.  649),  which  is 
the  line  of  hills  running  ea.st  and  west 
between  Xirohhori  and  Gorgomtsa.  HeiO- 
dotus  seems  to  mean  by  Hellopia  the 
wliole  peninsula  west  of  Histiica. 
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25.  No  sooner  had  tJieso  words  been  uttered,  than  it  became 
dillicult  to  get  a  boat,  so  great  was  the  number  of  those  who 
desh-ed  to  see  the  sight.  Such  as  went  crossed  the  strait,  and 
passing  among  the  heaps  of  dead,  in  this  way  viewed  the  spec- 
tacle. Many  Helots  were  included  in  the  slain,''  but  every  one 
imagined  that  the  bodies  were  all  either  Lacedsemouians  or 
Thespians.  However,  no  one  was  deceived  by  what  Xerxes  had 
done  wutli  his  own  dead.  It  was  indeed  most  truly  a  laughable 
device — on  the  one  side  a  thousand  men  were  seen  lying  about 
the  field,  on  the  other  four  thousand  crowded  together  into  one 
spot.^  This  day  then  was  given  up  to  sight-seeing  ;  on  the  next 
the  seamen  embarked  on  board  their  ships  and  sailed,  back  to 
Histiaia,  while  Xerxes  and  his  army  proceeded  upon  their  march. 

26.  There  came  now  a  few  deserters  from  Arcadia^  to  join 
the  Persians — poor  men  who  had  nothing  to  live  on,  and  were 
in  want  of  employment.  The  Persians  brought  them  into  the 
king's  presence,  and  there  inquired  of  them,  by  a  man  who 
acted  as  their  spokesman,  "  what  the  Greeks  were  doing  ? " 
The  Arcadians  answered — "  They  are  holding  the  Olympic 
games,  seeing  the  athletic  sports  and  the  chariot-races."  "  And 
what,"  said  the  man,  "  is  the  prize  for  which  they  contend  ? " 
"An  olive- wreath,"  returned  the  others,  "which  is  given  to  the 
man  who  wins."  On  hearing  this,  Tritantoechmes,  the  son  of 
Artabanus,^  uttered  a  speecb  which  was  in  truth  most  noble, 

^  Herodotus  had  not    directly   men-  Deducting   the    Thebans,    who    suri-en- 

tioned   these    Helots   before.      If  they  dered,  there  would  thus  be  about  4000 

bore  the    proportion,    found    elsewhere  slain.       (Perhaps,   hoAvever,    Herodotus 

(infra,    ix.    10,    28),    of   seven  to   each  takes  this  number  from  the  Inscription, 

Spartan,  they  must  have  amounted  to  which  he  misconceived,  supra,  vii.  228.) 

2100    men.       The    entire    number    of  *  Thirlwall    (Hist,    of   Greece,  ii.    p. 

Greeks    who    fought     at    Thermopyla8  290)  denies  that  Xerxes  used  any  "arti- 

would  thus  be  raised  to  above  9UuO,viz. —  fice  "  on  tliis  occasion  ;  but  if  he  had  tlie 

Spartans 300  graves  where  he   had  buried  his   dead 

Lacedsemonians       1000*  carefully  concealed  (sujira,  ch. '24),  and 

Hi-'lots       2100  left  a  tliousand  of  them  scattered  about 

Other  Peloponnesians     ..     ..  2800  ,          ,       .    ,    •     ,              .,,      i  •       „     j. 

Phocians    .       1000  ^^^    unburied,     when    Avith     Lus     vast 

L•JCΓians    ..     ..     ..     ..     ..  looof  numbers  he    might   so  easily   have  in- 

Thespians "00  terred  them  all,  it  is  manifest  that  ii 

Tliebaus ^  cheat  was  intended. 

9300  *  It   is   conjectured   (Bahr    ad    loc, 

*(Diod.  Sic.    Isocrates  says  TOO.)  Larcher,     &c.)     that    these    were     the 

t  (Diod.  Sic.    Pausanias  says  6000.)  Caryataj,  or  inhabitants  of  Cary;u,  who 

And  the  number  at  the  final  struggle  are  said  to  have  been  severely  punished 

would  be ^y  *^^  Greeks  for  joining  the  Persians 

Spartans 300  in  this  war,  and  whose  women  are  re- 

Laceda;monians       1000  presented  in  the  Caryatidfis  (Vitruv.  i. 

Helots      ^^ 2100^  j_    g   5^_        rpj^gj.g    ^^.gj.g    ^^,Q    ^.j^igg    ^.j^jjg^^ 

Thespian"!.     '.'.     .".     '  ■     ". .    "Όο  Gary £B,  both  originally  Arcadian  (Pausan. 

Thebans    ..     400  VIII.  xiii.  §  5,  and  xlv.  §  1). 

~~~  *  Supra,   vii.   82  ;    and   compare   Ap- 

*  rPmsau )  "  pendix  to  Book  vii.,  Note  B,  No.  54. 
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but  whicli  caused  liim  to  be  taxed  with  cowardice  by  King 
Xerxes.  Hearing  the  men  say  that  the  j^rize  was  not  money 
but  a  wreath  of  oHve,  he  could  not  forbear  from  exclaiming 
before  them  all :  "  Good  heavens !  Mardonius,  what  manner  of 
men  are  these  against  Avhom  thou  hast  brought  us  to  fight? — men 
who  contend  with  one  another,  not  for  money,  but  for  honour !  " 
27.  A  little  before  this,  and  just  after  the  blow  had  been 
struck  at  Thermopylae,  a  herald  was  sent  into  Phocis  by  the 
Thessalians,  who  had  always  been  on  bad  terms  with  the  Pho- 
cians,''^  and  especially  since  their  last  overthrow.  For  it  was 
not  many  years  previous  to  this  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  king, 
that  the  Thessalians,  Avith  their  allies,  entered  Phocis  in  full 
force,  but  were  defeatecT  loj  the  Phocians  in  an  engagement 
wherein  they  were  very  roughly  handled.  The  Phocians,  who 
had  with  them  as  soothsayer  Tellias  of  Elis,^  Avere  blocked  up  in 
the  mountain  of  Parna.ssus,  when  the  following  stratagem  was 
contrived  for  them  by  their  Elean  ally.  He  took  six  hundred 
of  their  bravest  men,  and  Λvhitened  their  bodies  and  their  arms 
Avith  chalk ;  then  instructing  tliem  to  slay  every  one  whom 
they  should  meet  that  was  not  whitened  like  themselves,  he 
made  a  night  attack  upon  the  Thessalians.  No  sooner  did  the 
Thessalian  sentries,  who  were  the  first  to  see  them,  behold  this 
strange  sight,  than,  imagining  it  to  be  a  prodigy,  they  were  all 
filled  wath  affright.  From  the  sentries' the  alarm  spread  to  the 
army,  whicli  was  seized  with  such  a  panic  that  the  Phocians 
killed  four  thousand  of  them,  and  became  masters  of  their  dead 
bodies  and  shields.  Of  the  shields  one  half  Avere  sent  as  an 
oft'ering  to  the  temple  at  Aba;,^  the  other  half  Avere  deposited  at 
Delj)hi ;  while  from  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  gained  in  the 
battle,  were  made  the  gigantic  figures  whicli  stand  round  the 
tripod  in  front  of  the  Delphic  shrine,  and  likewise  the  figures  of 
the  same  size  and  character  at  Abae. 


7  The  Phocian  wall,  built  to  defend  xvi.  58),  which  was  in  the  noi-th-eastei-n 

Phocis  from  the  Thessalians  («upni,  vii.  angle  of  Phocis,   somewhat  to  the  left 

170  J,  is  a  clear  pi-oof  of  this  long-esta-  of  the  main  road  leading  from  Orcho- 

Vjlished  hostility.     One   or  two  of  the  menus  to  Opus  (Pausan.  x.  xxxiv.  §  1). 

outrages  committed  in  the  course  of  it  Colonel    Leake    believed   that    he    dis- 

have  been  preserved  by  ancient  writers  covered  some  remains  of  the  temple  on 

(see  jTlschin.  de  F.  L.  p.  4(j,  and  Plut.  a   small  eminence    about    half-way  be- 

de  Virt.  Mul.  vol.  ii.  p.  244,  B.).  •  tween  Kxarhlw  and  Vojdiiani,  the  ancient 

*  The  great  number  of  Elean  sooth-  Hyampolis  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p. 
Bayers  who  are  mentioned  about  this  Ki.")).  But  the  de.scription  Λvhich  Pau- 
time,  has  been  already  noticed  (supra,  sanias  gives  f\.  s.  c.  §  2;  of  its  extremely 
iii.  i:!2,  note  *).  ruinous    state    in    his    day,    makes   the 

•  For  the  great  celebrity  of  this  identification  more  than  doubtful  (vide 
temple,  see  above,  i.  46,  note  3.     It  lay  infra,  ch.  33J. 

at  a  little  distance  from  the  city  CDiodor. 
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28.  Besides  this  slaughter  of  the  Thessalian  foot  when  it  was 
blockading  them,  the  Phocians  liad  dealt  a  blow  to  their  horse 
upon  its  invading  their  territory,  from  which  they  had  never 
recovered.  There  is  a  pass  near  the  city  of  Hyampolis,^  where 
the  Phocians,  having  dug  a  broad  trench,  filled  up  the  void  with 
empty  Avine-jars,  after  which  they  covered  the  place  with  mould, 
so  that  the  ground  all  looked  alike,  and  then  awaited  the 
coming  of  the  Thessalians.  These,  thinking  to  destroy  the 
Phocians  at  one  sweep,  rushed  rapidly  forward,  and  became 
entangled  in  the  wine-jars,  which  broke  the  legs  of  their  horses. 

29.  The  Thessalians  had  therefore  a  double  cause  of  quarrel 
with  the  PJiocians,  when  they  dispatched  the  herald  above 
mentioned,  who  thus  delivered  his  message : — 

"  At  length  acknowledge,  ye  men  of  Phocis,  that  ye  may  not 
think  to  match  with  us.  In  times  past,  when  it  pleased  us  to 
hokl  with  the  Greeks,  we  had  always  the  vantage  over  you ; 
and  now  our  influence  is  sucli  with  the  Barbarian,  that,  if  we 
choose  it,  you  will  lose  your  country,  and  (what  is  even  worse) 
you  will  be  sold  as  slaves.  However,  though  Λνβ  can  now  do 
with  you  exactly  as  we  like,  we  are  willing  to  forget  our  wrongs. 
Quit  tliem  with  a  payment  of  fifty  talents  of  silver,^  and  Ave 
undertake  to  Avard  off  the  evils  which  threaten  your  country." 

30.  Such  was  the  message  which  the  Thessalians  sent.  The 
Phocians  Avere  the  only  people  in  these  parts  who  had  not 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Medes ;  and  it  is  my  deliberate 
opinion  that  the  motive  which  swayed  them  Avas  none  other — 
neither  more  nor  less — than  their  hatred  of  the  Thessalians : 
for  had  the  Thessalians  declared  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  I 
believe  that  the  men  of  Phocis  Avould  have  joined  the  Median 
side.  As  it  was,  when  the  message  arrived,  the  Phocians  made 
answer,  that  "they  would  not  pay  anything — it  Avas  open  to 
them,  equally  with  the  Thessalians,  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Medes,  if  they  only  chose  so  to  do — but  they  Avould 
never  of  their  own  free  Avill  become  traitors  to  Greece." 

31.  On  the  return  of  this  answer,  the  Thessalians,  full  of 
Avrath  against  the  Phocians,  offered  themselves  as  guides  to  the 
barbarian  army,  and  led  them  forth  from  Trachinia  into  Doris. 

^  Hyampolis    lay  very  near  to   Abse  country  of  the  Epicnemidiau  Locrians. 

(Pausan.  1.  c.  §  4),  a  little  north  of  the  This   position    caused    it   to    suffer   on 

ΊΆοάανη  Voijdhani.    'The  line  of  the  walls  many   occasions   (infra,    ch.    33;    Xeu. 

may  still  be  completely  traced  (Leake,  Hell.  vi.  iv.  §  27  ;  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  56  ; 

ii.  p.  168;  Gell,  p.   223).     It  occupied  Pausan.  1.  c,  &c.). 

the  entrance  of  a  narrow  valley  leading  -  Rather  more  than   12,000/.   of  our 

into    Phocis    and    Boeotia,    from    the  money. 
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In  this  place  there  is  a  narrow  tongue  of  Dorian  territory,  not 
more  than  thirty  furlongs  across,  interposed  between  Malis  and 
Pliocis ;  it  is  the  tract  in  ancient  times  called  Dryopis  ;  and  the 
land,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  the  mother-country  of  the  Dorians 
in  the  Peloponnese.^  This  territory  the  barbarians  did  not 
plunder,  for  the  inhabitants  had  espoused  their  side;  and 
besides,  the  Thessalians  wished  that  they  should  be  spared. 

32.  From  Doris  they  marched  forward  into  Phocis ;  but  here 
the  inhabitants  did  not  fall  into  their  power :  for  some  of  them 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  high  grounds  of  Parnassus — one  summit 
of  which,  called  Tithorea,^  standing  quite  by  itself,  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Neon,^  is  well  fitted  to  give  shelter  to  a  large  body 
of  men,  and  had  now  received  a  number  of  the  Phocians  with 
their  moveables;  while  the  greater  portion  had  fled  to  the 
country  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians,^  and  placed  their  goods  in  the 
city  called  Amphissa,  which  lies  above  the  Crissaean  plain. 
The  land  of  Phocis,  however,  was  entirely  overrun,  for  the  Thes- 
salians led  the  Persian  army  through  the  whole  of  it;  and 
wherever  they  went,  the  country  was  wasted  with  fire  and 
sword,  the  cities  and  even  the  temples  being  wilfully  set  alight 
by  the  troops. 

33.  The  march  of  the  army  lay  along  the  valley  of  the 
Cephissus ;  ^  and  here  they  ravaged  far  and  vfide,  bmniing  the 

^  Supra,  i.  56.     The  region  in  ques-  applied  not  merely  to  the  peak,  but  to 

tion   seems  to   have   consisted   of  the  the   circumjacent    region    (Pausan.   x. 

upper  valleys  of  the  Cephissus  and  its  xxxii.  §  6).     Hence  we  are  enabled  to 

main  tributary,  the  Pindus  (Apostolia).  tix  its  site;  for  an  inscription  built  into 

See   Miiller's   Dorians,   i.  p.  42,   E.  T.  tlie  church  of  Velitza  shows  that  place 

Anciently  Dryopis  had  extended  further  to  occupy  the  ground  where  Tithorea 

both    ways,    liaving   reached    from   the  stood  (Leake,  ii.  p.   78  ;  Gell,  p.   214). 

Sperchius  to  Mount  Lycorea  (Pherecyd.  There  are  considerable  remains  of  the 

Fr.  23 ;  Pausan.  iv.  xxxiv.  §  (3).      The  ancient  walls  and  towers, 
tongue     of    land     whereof     Herodotus         "  The  Ozolian  Locrians  dwelt  on  the  /v 

speaks,  seems  to  have  stretched  along  shores  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  from  the 

the  flank  of  Mount  Anopaja,  or   Calli-  straits  to   Cirrha.      Their    country   ex- 

dromus.  (See  Kiepert's  Atla^  von  Hellas,  tended  inland  to  the  range  of  Parnassus, 

Blatt  xii.)  where  it  bordered  on  DCris   (Cf.  Thu- 

*  There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  cyd.  iii.  95;  Scylax,  Perijil.  p.  32;  Scrab. 
summit    intended   is    the    rocky   peak  ix.  p.  ϋ19).     Amphissa   seems  to   liave 
which    rises    immediately   behind    the  been  their  principal  town   (Pausan.   x. 
modeiO  Velitx<i,  or  the  great  summit  of  xxxviii,  §  2,  /χεγ/στη  καΐ  ονομαστότατη  ' 
Parnassus  beyond  that  peak.    The  latter  πό\ι$  Twy  Αοκρών.      Compare    Thucyd.j 
supposition  is  adopted  by  Miiller  (Do-  iii.    101).      It    lay  in  a  valley  running 
rians,  Map  prefixed  to  vol.  i.).    Plutarch,  from  the  north-we.-it  into  the  Crissican| 
liowever,    clearly   supposed    the    lower  plain,  and  is  identified,  by  means  of  anj 
rocky  peak  to  have  been  the  place  of  in.scription  in  one  of  the  churches,  witli 
refuge  on  this  occ;vsion(Vit.  Syll.c.  15);  Salona.      A    few    Hellenic    towers    and 
and  the   words   of  Herodotus    may,    I  foundations  of  walls  still  appear  (Leake, 
think,  be  so  understood.  ii.  p.  588). 

*  Neon  afterwards  received  the  name  '  The  Cephissus  rises  from  the  base 
of  Tithorea,  which  had  previously  been  of    Parnassus,     near     the    Vdlcohastro, 
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towns  of  Dryinus,  Charadra,  Erochus,  Tetlironium,  Ampliicaea, 
Neou,  Peclieis,  Triteis,  Elateia,  Hyampolis,  Parapotamii,  and 
Abae.^  At  the  last-named  place  there  was  a  tenij)le  of  Apollo,'' 
very  rich,  and  adorned  with  a  vast  number  of  treasures  and 
offerings.  There  was  likewise  an  oracle  there  in  those  days,  as 
indeed  there  is  at  the  present  time.  This  temple  the  Persians 
plundered  and  burnt ;  and  here  they  captured  a  number  of  the 
Phoeiaiis  before  they  could  reach  the  hills,^  and  caused  the 
death  of  some  of  their  women  by  ill-usage. 

34.  After  passing  Parapotamii,  the  barbarians  marched  to 
Panopeis  ;  ^  and  now  the  army  separated  into  two  bodies, 
whereof  one,  which  was  the  more  numerous  and  tlie  stronirer 
of  the  two,  marched,  under  Xerxes  himself,  towards  Athens, 
entering  Boeotia  by  the  country  of  the  Orchomeuians.^     The 


which  marks  the  site  of  Lilaia.  Here 
are  copious  sources,  forming  the  true 
head  of  the  river,  as  the  modern  name 
for  them,  KefalocrtisfS,  indicates  (see 
Leake,  ii.  pp.  71,  8-t;  Gell,  p.  207).  It 
runs  at  first  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, but  after  receiving  the  Apostolia, 
or  Pindus,  which  comes  down  from 
Mount  QSta,  it  takes  the  course  of  that 
stream,  and  flows  on  towards  the  south- 
east, to  the  Cephissis,  or  Lake  Topolias. 
Phocis  seems  to  have  extended  along 
the  valley  of  the  Cephissus,  from  the 
defile  near  Dhadia  to  that  immediately 
above  Chserouea  {Kapurnn). 

*  Of  these  cities,  Pedieis  and  Tritaja, 
or  Triteis,  are  mentioned  by  no  other 
author.  From  their  jjosition  in  the  list 
of  Herodotus,  and  from  the  name  of  the 
former,  we  may  place  them  in  the  plain 
lying  between  Elateia  {Lefta)  and  Neon 
( Velitza).  Erochus  is  mentioned,  but 
not  described,  by  Pausanias  (x.  iii.  §  1). 
It  must  have  lain  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  valley,  near  Dhadhi,  where  Dry- 
mus,  Charadra,  Tethronium,  and  Am- 
phicaea  also  stood.  Colonel  Leake  has 
shown  grounds  for  placing  these  cities, 
which  are  mentioned  by  several  writers, 
at  lihmistn,  Siivakt,  Midki,  and  Dhudlii 
respectively  (Northern  Greece,  ii.  pp. 
8ΰ,  87),  Elatea,  the  most  important  of 
all  the  Phocian  cities  in  after  times 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  605 ;  Pausan.  x.  xxxiv. 
§  1 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc,  &c.),  is  iden- 
tified by  an  inscription,  as  well  as  by  its 
name  and  situation,  with  Lefta  (Leake, 
lb.  p.  82).  Parapotamii  is  said  never  to 
have  been  rebuilt  after  its  destruction 
in  the  Sacred  War;  and  Pausanias  failed 
to  discover  any  traces  of  it  (x.  xxxiii. 


§  4):  but  moderns  seem  to  have  been 
more  fortunate,  and  j)oint  out  its  ruins 
as  occupying  an  elevation  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Cephissus,  a  little  above  the 
defile  which  separated  Phocis  from 
Boeotia,  near  the  modern  village  of 
Belissi  (Leake,  ii.  p.  191;  Gell,  p.  220). 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  614-),  Theojjompus  (Fr. 
264),  and  Plutarch  (Vit.  Syll.  c.  IG), 
confirm  this  view.  The  sites  of  Abaj, 
Hyampolis,  and  Neon,  have  been  already 
mentioned. 

'^  Supra,  i.  46,  note  ^. 

1  The  Abseans,  dwelling  at  some  dis- 
tance (five  miles)  from  the  valley  of  the 
Cephissus,  and  in  a  strong  position 
among  the  hills,  might  have  expected  the 
Persians  to  sweep  on  without  touching 
them.  The  Persians  were  determined, 
hoVvever,  in  true  iconoclastic  spiiut,  to 
destroy,  if  possible,  all  the  principal 
Greek  fanes.  (Vide  supra,  v.  1U2, 
note  2,  and  compare  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  10.) 

-  Panopeis,  Panopeus,  or  Panopo 
(Steph.  B3'2.),  which  was  afterwards 
called  Phauoteus  (Strab.  ix.  p.  614), 
Avas  the  frontier  town  of  Phocis  towards 
Boeotia  in  the  valley  of  the  Cephissus 
(Pausan.  x.  iv.  §  1).  It  lay  beyond  the 
defile  which  formed  the  natural  boundary 
between  the  two  countries,  and  within 
about  two  miles  of  the  Boeotian  city  of 
Chieronea.  Colonel  Leake  has  described 
its  remains  (Northern  Greece,  ii.  pp. 
109-112;,  which  are  situated  on  a  rocky 
eminence  above  the  village  of  Aio  Vlasi, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cephissus,  a 
little  below  its  junction  with  the  Mavro- 
neVii  (compare  Gell,  p.  201). 

^  Orchomenus,  the  most  famous  of 
the  Bccotian  cities  next  to  Thebes  (Pau- 
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Boeotians  had  one  and  all  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Modes ; 
and  thch-  towns  were  in  the  possession  of  Macedonian  garrisons, 
whom  Alexander  had  sent  there,  to  make  it  manifest  to  Xerxes 
that  the  Boeotians  were  on  the  Median  side.  Such  then  λμι8  the 
road  followed  by  one  division  of  the  barbarians. 

35.  The  other  division  took  guides,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  keeping  Mount  Parnassus  on  their  right  hand.* 
They  too  laid  waste  such  parts  of  Phocis  as  they  passed  through, 
bm-ning  the  city  of  the  Panopeans,  together  with  those  of  the 
]  )aulians  and  of  the  ^olidse.  This  body  had  been  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  made  to  march  in  this  direction, 
for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the  Delphian  temple  and  convey- 
ing to  King  Xerxes  the  riches  which  were  there  laid  up.  For 
Xerxes,  as  I  am  informed,  was  better  acquainted  with  what 
there  was  worthy  of  note  at  Delphi,  than  even  with  Avhat  he 
had  left  in  his  own  house ;  so  many  of  those  about  him  were 
continually  describing  the  treasures — more  especially  the  offer- 
ings made  by  Croesus  the  son  of  Alyattes.* 

36.  Now  when  the  Delphians  heard  Avhat  danger  they  were 
in,  great  fear  fell  on  them.  In  their  terror  they  consulted  the 
oracle  concerning  the  holy  treasures,  and  inquired  if  they  should 
bury  them  in  the  ground,  or  carry  them  away  to  some  other 
country.      The  god,  in  reply,  bade  them  leave  the  treasures 


sail.  IX.  xxxiv.  §  5),  was  situated  by  the  (Panojjeus),  Avhich  is  said  in  Pausanias 
Cephissus,  near  the  i)oint  where  it  (x.  iv.  §  5)  to  be  no  more  than  seven 
entered  the  great  marshes  (Cephissis),  stades.  This  is  probably  an  error  for 
w-hrch  forin  tne  western  portion  of  Lake  twenty-seven  (Leake,  ii.  p.  110).  The 
Copais  {Topolits).  See  Pausanias  (ix.  site  is  certainly  identified  by  a  long 
xxxviii.  §  b).  It  occupied  the  hill  above  inscription  on  the  spot.  The  modern 
the  laoua-stery  of  Sb-ipu,  as  inscriptions,  village  is  overhung  by  an  eminence  on 
and  the  accordance  of  the  remains  with  which  the  walls  of  the  ancient  town 
the  description  of  Pausanias,  sufficiently  may  be  clearly  traced.  It  was  very 
prove  (see  Leake,  ii.  pp.  142-101  j.  In  strong  (Liv.  xxxii.  18;  Gell,  p.  17-;. 
the  inscriptions,  and  upon  the  coins  of  The  "  forest  of  oaks  "  which  now  covers 
the  i»lace,  the  town  is  called  Ercho-  the  gi-ound  justifies  the  old  name,  de- 
menus,  rived  by  the  ancients  from  5av\as.  an 
■*  This  division  must  have  crossed  the  equivalent  of  Βάσκωε  (Strab.  ix.  p.  (jl:i; 
J'latitid'i,  the  stream  which  runs  between  Pausau.  1.  s.  c. ;  and  compare  .^sch. 
Panopeus  (Aio  Viasi)  and  Daulis  (/f/mv-  Suppl.  87,  ed.  Scholefield). 
ii'i),  and  proceeded  by  Daulis  over  the  Panics,  where  there  are  ruins  of 
hills  to  the  σχιστή  o5i»s,  which  was  the  ancient  walls  in  the  polygonal  style  of 
tniditiunal  scene  of  tlu-,  death  of  Laius  architecture  (Gell,  p.  180),  and  which 
'^Paiisan.  x.  v.  §  2).  Hence  there  was  a  lay  upon  the  route  taken  by  the  Per- 
Htraiglit  road  to  Delphi,  over  the  ridge  sians,  is  probably  the  site  of  the  "city 
or  Oil  connecting  Mount  Parna-ssus  with  of  the  .^Eolidai."  The  conjecture  of 
Mount  Cirphis.  This  is  the  modern  Gell,  which  places  it  at  Santa  Lnca 
route  from  Davlin,  by  Panics,  to  Kastri  ip.  176),  is  inadmissible.  There  are  no 
(Gell,  pp.  172,  17:!,  180-184).  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  Persians 

iJh'irJiii  answers  to  Daulis  in   every-  wandered  so  far  from  the  direct  route. 
thing  but  the  distance   from   Aio  Vlasi        *  Supra,  i.  ΰΰ,  51. 
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untouched — "  He  was  able/'  he  said,  "  without  help  to  protect 
his  own."  So  the  Delphians,  Avhen  they  received  tliis  answer, 
began  to  think  about  saving  themselves.  And  first  of  all  they 
sent  their  Avomen  and  children  across  the  gulf  into  AclkX'a  ;  after 
which  the  greater  number  of  them  climbed  up  into  the  tops  of 
Parnassus,"  and  placed  their  goods  for  safety  in  the  Corycian 
cave  ; "'  while  some  effected  their  escape  to  Amphissa  in  Locris.^ 
In  this  way  all  the  Delphians  quitted  the  city,  except  sixty  men, 
and  the  Prophet. 

37.    When  the  barbarian  assailants  drew  near  and  were  in 
sight  of  the  place,^   the    Prophet,  who  Avas   named  Aeeratus, 


^  The  two  peaks  rising  immediately 
above  Delphi  (Knstri),  -which  i-ender  its 
site  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  but  which 
are  of  far  lower  elevation  than  the  real 
summit,  are  probably  intended.  One 
of  these,  the  eastern,  was  the  Hyampeia 
mentioned  below  (ch.  39)  ;  the  other, 
which  is  separated  from  it  by  a  ravine, 
was  called  Nauplia  (Plut.  de  Ser.  Num. 
Vind.  ii.  p.  δοΤ^Έ.).  From  these  peaks 
Parnassus  obtained  its  epithet  of  "  bi- 
ceps" (Pers.  Prol.  2  ;  compare  Soph. 
Ant.  1107;  Eurip.  Phoen.  2.;4,  &c.). 

^  The  Corycian  cave,  sacred  to  Pan 
and  the  Nymphs  (Pausan.  x.  xxii.  §  5), 
is  clearly  identified  by  its  position,  its 
size,  and  an  inscription  at  its  entrance. 


It  is  in  the  side  of  a  conical  hill  rising 
out  of  the  basin  on  which  the  traveller 
comes  after  mounting  the  heiglits  imme- 
diately behind  Delphi,  from  which  it  is 
distant  about  seven  miles  in  a  direction 
nearly  due  north  (Gell,  p.  191;  Leake, 
ii,  pp.  580,  581). 

[The  entrance  is  about  19  feet  broad; 
the  cave  then  increases  to  33  feet,  and  to 
88  in  the  broadest  part;  the  length  is  184 
feet,  to  the  part  where  it  curves,  and  is 
half  closed  by  stalactites ;  and  beyond 
that  it  extends  about  the  same  distance; 
so  that  in  former  times  it  appeared 
much  longer  than  at  present.  (Pausan. 
X.  6,  and  32.)— G.  W.] 


Mouth  of  the  Corycian  Cave. 

8  Whither   the    other    Phocians    had  says  (ix.  p.  606) ;  to  which  a  succession 

already  fled  (supra,  ch.  32).  of  terraces  gave  it  a  still  greater  resem- 

*  Delphi  stood  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  blance.      The    Temple    of    Apollo   was 

hill,  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  a.s  Strabo  about  the  centre  of  the  curve,  and  that 
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beheld,  in  front  of  tlio  temple,  a  portion  of  the  sacred  avnioiu-, 
which  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  mortal  hand  to  touch,  lying  upon 
the  ground,  removed  from  the  inner  shrine  where  it  was  wont  to 
hang.  Then  Avent  he  and  told  the  prodigy  to  the  Delphians 
λνΐιο  had  remained  behind.  Meanwhile  the  enemy  pressed 
forward  briskly,  and  had  reached  the  shrine  of  Minerva  Pronaia,^ 
when  they  were  overtaken  by  other  prodigies  still  more  A\onder- 
ful  than  the  first.  Truly  it  was  marvel  enough,  when  warlike 
harness   was   seen   lying    outside   the    temple,    removed   there 


ik  )^''ΐ  ii 


iiiiciiur  υι  11κ•  CurytianCave. 


r,f  Minerva  Pronaia  towards  the  Eastern 
extremity,  near  to  the  Castalian  foun- 
tain, and  not  far  from  the  chm-ch  of  the 
Panagia,  which  may  mark  its  site,  or 
that  of  the  Gymnasivmi,  Λvhich  was  just 
below  it.  At  the  Western  extremity  is 
the  church  of  St.  Elias,  Avhich  has  suc- 
ceeded to  an  older  building,  and  further 
inward  is  the  stadium,  its  Eastern  end 
liewn  in  the  rock,  high  above  the  town, 
and  about  6ό8  feet  in  length.  Beyond 
the  Eastern  and  Western  extremities  are 
tombs.  (On  tlie  old  Lycoreia,  see  Strabo, 
1.  s.  c,  and  Pausan.  x.  (3.)  Pausanias 
thus  describes  the  position  of  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Pronaia  (x.  8):  "  If  on  leav- 
ing the  gj-mnasium  you  turn  to  the  left, 
anil  go  down  about  three  stadia,  you 
find  the  river  Plistus,  which  runs  to  the 


sea  at  Cirrha,  the  port  of  Delphi;  but  if 
instead  of  going  down  you  ascend  toward 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  you  will  see  on 
your  right  the  fountain  of  Castalia." 
(See  also  Pans.  x.  7,  32,  and  Diod.  xi. 
14.)  Pausania.s  places  the  statue  of 
Apollo  in  the  large  space  quite  at  the 
to])  of  the  town  ic.  8),  showing  that  the 
latter  \vas  below  the  modern  village, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  temple 
and  its  vicinity.  The  point  to  Avhich 
the  Persians  arrived,  when  near  enough 
to  see  the  temple  of  Apollo,  was  under 
the  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  view  on 
page  2:!9.-  [(i.  W.] 

1  See  the  above  note.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  remains  of  this  temple  can 
be  traced  (Leake,  ii.  p.  ^H'l). 
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by  no  power  but  its  own ;  what  followed,  however,  exceeded  in 
strangeness  all  prodigies  that  had  ever  before  been  seen.  The  bar- 
barians had  just  reached  in  their  advance  the  chapel  of  IMinerva 
Pronaia,  when  a  storm  of  thunder  burst  suddenly  over  their  heads 
— at  the  same  time  two  crags  split  off  from  Mount  Parnassus, 
and  rolled  down  upon  them  with  a  loud  noise,  crushing  vast 
numbers  beneath  their  weight  —  while  from  the  temple  of 
IMinerva  there  went  up  the  Avar-ciy  and  the  shout  of  victory. 

38.  All  these  things  together  struck  terror  into  the  barba- 
rians, who  forthwith  turned  and  fled.  The  Delphians,  seeing 
this,  came  down  from  their  hiding-places,  and  smote  them  witli 
a  great  slaughter,  from  Avhich  such  as  escaped  fled  straight  into 
Boeotia.  These  men,  on  their  return,  declared  (as  I  am  told) 
that  besides  the  marvels  mentioned  above,  they  witnessed  also 
other  supernatural  sights.  Two  armed  Avarriors,  they  said,  of  a 
stature  more  than  human,  pursued  after  their  flying  ranks, 
pressing  them  close  and  slaying  them. 

39.  These  men,  the  Delphians  maintain,  were  two  Heroes 
belonging  to  the  place — by  name  Phylacus  and  Autonoiis — each 
of  whom  has  a  sacred  precinct  near  the  temple ;  one,  that  of 
Phylacus,  hard  by  the  road  which  runs  above  the  temple  of 


Mount  Parnassus  and  the  bill  ub-n,   D.  Iphi,  with  the  village  of  Chrysd  and  the  port 
(Scjila)  below. 

VOL.  IV.  I^ 
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Pronaia ;  ^  the  otlier,  that  of  Autonoiis,  near  the  Castalian 
spring•/  at  the  foot  of  the  peak  called  Hyampeia.  The  bloclvs 
of  stone  which  fell  from  Parnassus  might  still  be  seen  in  my 
day  ;  *  they  lay  in  the  precinct  of  Pronaia,  where  they  stopped, 
after  rolling  throngh  the  host  of  the  barbarians.  Thus  wos  this 
body  of  men  forced  to  retire  from  the  temple.^ 

40.  Meanwhile,  the  Grecian  fleet,  Avhich  had  left  Artemisium, 
proceeded  to  Salamis,  at  the  request  of  the  Athenians,  and  there 
cast  anchor.  The  Athenians  had  begged  them  to  take  up  this 
position,  in  order  that  they  might  convey  their  Avomen  and 
childi-en  out  of  Attica,  and  further  might  deliberate  upon  the 
course  which  it  noAV  behoved  them  to  follow.  Disappointed  in 
the  hopes  which  they  had  previously  entertained,  they  ^vere 
about  to  hold  a  council  concerning  the  present  posture  of  their 
affah-s.  For  they  had  looked  to  see  the  Peloponnesians  drawn 
up  in  full  force  to  resist  the  enemy  in  Boeotia,  but  found  nothing 


*  Pausanias  meutions  the  precinct  of 
Phylacus  as  existing  in  the  same  jiosition 
in  his  clay  (x.  viii.  §  4).  The  temple 
had,  apparently,  disappeared. 

••  The  Castalian  spring  may  be  dis- 
tinctly recognised,  from  this  passage  and 
the  description  of  Pausanias  (x.  viii. 
§  5),  in  the  modern  fountain  of  Aio 
Janni.  It  lies  at  the  base  of  the  pre- 
cipices of  Parnassus,  on  the  right  of  the 
road  by  which  alone  Delphi  can  be 
approached  from  the  east,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  ravine  which  separates  the  two 
great  Delphian  peaks.  The  rock  has 
been  excavated,  steps  made  to  lead 
down  into  the  pool,  and  niches  cub  in 
the  stone  over  it  (Leake,  ii.  pp.  55G, 
557). 

[The  rocks  are  a  silicious  limestone, 
resting  on  an  ai'gillaceou.s  base.  The 
water  is  collected  in  a  square  tank, 
above  which  is  one  of  oblong  form,  in  a 
recess  cut  in  the  rock,  and  above  it  is  a 
niche  in  the  centre.  Tlie  water,  as 
Pausanias  says,  is  "excellent;"  it  is 
now  principally  used  by  washerwomen ; 
and  a  stream  runs  from  the  fountain 
between  the  site  of  the  town  and  the 
gymnasium,  and  falls  into  the  nΛ'er. — 
G.  W.] 

*  The  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  pre- 
cipices is  strewn  with  "  numerous  frag- 
ments "  which  have  fallen  or  been 
precipitated  from  the  rocks  above 
(Lciike,  p.  5ijO). 

*  It  is  difficult  to  .say  how  much  of 
this  account  ia,  so  far  as  the  facts  go, 
true — liow  much  ie  exaggeration.     We 


may,  howevei•,  readily  conceive  that  the 
pi'iests  arranged  a  plan  of  defence  both 
on  this  occasion,  and  on  the  subsequent 
attack  of  the  Gauls,  B.C.  279  (See  Pau- 
san.  X.  xxiii.),  in  which  they  aimed  at 
inspiring  their  assailants  with  super- 
stitious fear,  and  their  own  side  with 
religious  trust  and  confidence.  The 
fragments  of  rock  may  have  been  care- 
fully prepared  befoi'eliand,  and  have 
been  precipitated  by  the  hands'  of  those 
who  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
peaks — a  mode  of  defence  constantly 
practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  muim- 
tainous  countries.  The  sound  which 
they  made  in  falling  may  have  been 
taken  for  thunder.  The  prodigy  of  the 
armour  would  require  nothing  but  tlie 
hands  of  a  single  priest,  and  would  be 
intended  to  indicate  that  the  god  was 
going  out  to  the  battle  (See  Xeu.  Hell. 
VI.  iv.  §7;.  The  war-cry  from  Minerva's 
temple  might  be  the  ΛΌice  of  another 
priest,  and  would  have  been  at  once  the 
signal  and  encouragement  of  an  attack. 
Even  the  Heroes  may  have  been  jier- 
souatcd  by  two  men  of  unusual  stature  ; 
though  if  this  portion  of  the  tale  ori- 
ginated with  the  Persians,  it  may  have 
been  a  mere  excuse  oflered  to  Xerxes, 
which  the  Delphic  priests  turned  to 
their  own  advantage  (see  the  remarks  of 
Thirlwall,  vol.  ii.  p.  29:5). 

It  is  curious  that  Plutarch  should  say  i 
(Vit.    Xum.    c.    9j    that    the    Delphian 
temple    was     actually    burnt     by    the 
Medes. 
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of  what  they  had  expected ;  nay,  they  learnt  that  the  Greeks  of 
those  parts,  only  coucerning  themselves  about  their  own  safety, 
were  building  a  Avail  across  the  Isthmus,  and  intended  to  guard 
the  Peloponnese,  and  let  the  rest  of  Greece  take  its  chance. 
These  tidings  caused  them  to  make  the  request  whereof  I  spoke, 
that  the  combined  fleet  should  anchor  at  Salamis. 

41.  So  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  lay  to  off  this  island,  the 
Athenians  cast  anchor  along  their  own  coast.  Immediately 
upon  their  arrival,  proclamation  was  made,  that  every  Athe- 
nian should  save  his  children  and  household  as  he  best  could  ;  ® 
whereupon  some  sent  their  families  to  Egina,  some  to  Salamis, 
but  the  gi-cater  number  to  Trcezen.^  This  removal  was  made 
Avitli  all  possible  haste,  partly  from  a  desire  to  obey  the  adWce 
of  tlie  oracle,®  but  still  more  for  another  reason.  The  Athe- 
nians say  that  they  have  in  their  Acropolis  a  huge  serpent,** 
wdiich  lives  in  the  temple,  and  is  the  guardian  of  the  whole 
place.  Nor  do  they  only  say  this,  but,  as  if  the  serpent  really 
dwelt  there,  every  month  they  lay  out  its  food,"  which  consists 
of  a  honey-cake.  Up  to  this  time  the  honey-cake  had  always 
been  consumed ;  but  now  it  remained  untouched.  So  the 
priestess  told  the  people  what  had  happened ;  whereupon  tliey 
left  Athens  the  more  readily,  since  they  believed  that  the  goddess 
had  already  abandoned  the  citadel.^  As  soon  as  all  Avas  re- 
moved, the  Athenians  sailed  back  to  their  station. 

42.  And  now,  the  remainder  of  the  Grecian  sea-force,  hearing 
that  the  fleet  which  had  been  at  Artemisium,  was  come  to  Sala- 
mis, joined  it  at  that  island  from  Troezen — orders  having  been 
issued  previously  that  the  ships  should  muster  at  Pogon,  the 

*     The    Athenian   who,    without    such  «λλ'  ov  8ύνα.μαι.  γωγ  ουδέ  κοιμ5σθαι  iv  πόλίΐ 

procLunation,  left  his  countiy  at  a  time  ,  ^^  °"  "".  "Ψ'"  ^'■^"",  ™';/'i«<»^P°•'  ™"• 

of  danger,  was  considered  guilty  of  a  Later  writers  multiplied    the    one   ser- 

capital  offence  (Lycurg.  adv.  Leocr.  p.  ^f'^  '"*»  ^wo  (see  Phot.  Lex.   Synag. 

468,  469  ;  see  the  note  of  Larcher).  ^^  voc.  oiKovphp  οφιν ;  Hesych.  sub  voc. 

7  rm     m  •  ■      τ  ^i  •ϋ  &c. ).      Ihe  temple  in  wuich  it  was  con- 

The  TroDzen.ans  received  them  with  ^^^^>^,^^  ^^  ^^^^.^^j  ^^^  ^,^^^  ^^  jli„^,.^^ 

much  kindness  and  voted  them  suste-  ^^-^^^  iPhotius,  1,  s.  c),  which  has 
nance-money  at  the  rate  of  two  obols  ^,^^,^  ^j^.^^^^  described  (supra,  v.  82, 
(.5ja.;  per  diem  for  each  person  (Plut.  ^x  9\  \  r  > 
Them.  0.  10).  Trcezen,  for  her  size,  i»  c/^nipare  the  custom  of  the  Baby- 
took  an  energetic  part  in  the  war.  She  j^^j  ^  recorded  in  the  apocryphal 
engaged  in  it  both  by  land  and  sea,  .^^^^'  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  '{^^^ 
sending  five    triremes   to    Artemhsium  25•) 

(supra,  ch.  1)  and  Salamis  (infra    ch.  \^-q^  ^^^  ^^^j^^  -^^  ^^^^  abandonment 

vul^  r   f  ^^'^f^'^   heavy-armed   to  „f  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^     ^f   Liv.  v.  21;  Vii-g. 

Plat^a  (mfra,  IX.  28;.  ^^_    ij_  33  j^   ^^.    ^^^j^    ^.^^\    ,3. 

hupra.vu.  141.  Joseph.  B.  Jud.   iv.  5;   Eurip.  Tread. 

Cf.  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  (709,  710,  ed.     23;    Plin.    H.    N.   xxviii,   2;    Macrob. 
Bothe;:-  Sat.  iii.  9;  &c. 
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port  of  the  Troezenians.^  The  λέββθΙβ  collected  were  many  more 
in  number  than  those  which  had  fought  at  Artemisium,  and  Avere 
furnished  by  more  cities.-'  The  admiral  was  the  same  who  had 
commanded  before,  to  wit,  Eurybiades,  the  son  of  Eurycleides, 
who  was  a  Spartan,  but  not  of  the  family  of  the  kings :  the  city, 
however,  which  sent  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  ships,  and 
the  best  sailers,  was  Athens. 

43.  Now  these  were  the  nations  who  composed  the  Grecian 
fleet.  From  the  Peloponnese,  the  following — the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans with  sixteen  ships ;  the  Corinthians  with  the  same  number 
as  at  Artemisuim  ;  the  Sicyonians  with  fifteen ;  the  Epidauriaus 
with  ten ;  the  Troezenians  with  five ;  and  the  Hermionians  with 
three.  These  were  Dorians  and  Maceduians  ^  all  of  them 
(except  those  from  Hermione),^  and  had  emigrated  last  from 
Erineus,  Pindus,*'  and  Dryopis.  The  Hermionians  were  Dryo- 
pians,'^  of  the  race  which  Hercules  and  the  Malians  drove  out 
of  the  land  now  called  Doris.  Such  Avere  the  Peloponnesiau 
nations. 

44.  From  the  mainland  of  Greece  beyond  the  Peloponnese, 
came  the  Athenians  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  sliips,  a  greater 
number  than  that  furnished  by  any  other  people  ;  and  these 
were  now  manned  wholly  by  themselves  ;  for  the  Plataeans 
did  not  serve  aboard  the  Athenian  ships  at  Salamis,^  owing  to 
the  following  reason.  When  the  Greeks,,  on  their  withdrawal 
from  Artemisium,  arrived  off  Chalcis,  the  Plataeans  disembarked 

2  The  harbour  called  Pogon  lay  east  situated  on  the  point  of  land  which  pro- 
of the  peninsula  of  Methana,  opposite  jects  in  front  of  the  modern  village  of 
to  the  su  Lall  island  of  Calauria  (Strab.  Kastri.  Considerable  remains  of  the 
viii.  p.  54:'2).     It  is  now  very  shallow,  walls  and  temples  are  still  to   be  seen 

■    especially  towards  the  site  of  TrcBzen  (Gell's  Morea,  p.  199  ;  Leake's  Morea,  ii. 

(Chandler,  vol.  ii.  p.  241).  p.  462). 

3  According  to  Herodotus'  totals,  the  "  Erineus  and  Pindus  were  two  of 
number  of  ships  at  Salamis  was  greater  the    cities    constituting    the    old    Doric 

'!   by  54  than  the  number  at  the  grand  Tetrapolis   (Seym.  Ch.   592  ;   Strab.  ix. 

'  battle  of  Artemisium.    The  cities  which  p.  620;    Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  7).     The  latter 

now  for  the  first  time  sent  ships  were  was    called    also    Acyphas    (Strab.    cf. 

Hermione,    Ambracia,    Leucas,    Naxos,  Steph.    Byz.).       Both    towns    seem    to 

Cythnus,  Seriphus,  Siphuus,  Melos,  and  have   lain    on   the    banks    of  the    river 

\  Crotona.     The  only  defection  from  the  Pindus  or  Acyphas,  which  is  the  modern 

{  Greek  cause  was  that  of  the   Opuntian  Apostolia.     The  latter  \vas  nearest  to  its 

Locrians.  source.     The  exact  sites  have  not  been 

■•  Supra,   i.   56.      Compare  Appendix  yet  identified, 
to  Book  V.  Essay  i.  pp.  2ό7,  268.  ''  According  to  Aristotle,  they  sprang 

*  That  Hermiouo  was  at  all  times  an  from  Dryops  the  Arcadian,  who  brought 

independent    state     has    been    already  them    into    the    Peloponnese   from    the 

noticed  (supra,  iii.  59,   note  2;.     It  lay  banks  of  the  Spercheius  (Fr.  94;._     The 

west  of  Troezen,  occupying  the  promon-  Dryopian  origin  of  the  Hermionians  is 

tory  opposite  to   the  islands  of  Hydra  again  asserted,  infra,  ch.  73. 
and    tipezzia    (Scylas,    Peripl.    p.    45 ;         ^  As,  they  did  at  Artemisium  (supra, 

Strab.  viii.  pp.  541,  542).     The  city  was  ch.  1). 
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npou  the  opposite  shore  of  Boeotia,  and  set  to  work  to  remove 
their  households,  whereby  it  happened  that  they  were  left 
behind.  (The  Athenians,  when  the  region  Avhich  is  now  called 
Greece  was  held  by  the  Pelasgi,  Avere  Pelasgians,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Cranaans ;  but  under  their  kiug  Cecrops,  they  were 
called  Cecropida?;  when  Erechtheus  got  the  sovereignty,  they 
changed  their  name  to  Athenians ;  and  when  Ion,  the  son  of 
Xuthus,  became  then-  general,  they  were  named  after  him 
lonians.^) 

45.  The  Megarians  served  with  the  same  number  of  ships  as 
at  Artemisium ;  the  Ambraciots  ^°  came  with  seven ;  the  Leu- 
cadians  ^^  (who  Ave  re  Dorians  from  Corinth)  with  three. 

46.  Of  the  islanders,  the  Eginetans  fm-nished  thirty  ships — 
they  had  a  larger  number  equipped ;  but  some  were  kept  back 
to  guard  their  ολ\τι  coasts,  and  only  thirty,  which  however  Avere 
their  best  sailers,  took  part  in  the  fight  at  Salamis.  (The  Egine- 
tans are  Dorians  from  Epidaurus;  ^  their  island  v/as  called  formerly 
Qinone).  The  Chalcideans  came  next  in  order ;  they  furnished 
the  twenty  ships  with  which  they  had  served  at  Artemisium. 
The  Eretrians  likeA\ise  furnished  their  seven.  These  races  are 
Ionian.  Ceos  gave  its  old  number  ^ — the  Ceans  are  loniaus 
from  Attica.  Naxos  furnished  four :  ^  this  detachment,  like 
those  from  the  other  islands,  had  been  sent  by  the  citizens  at 
home  to  join  the  Modes ;  but  they  made  light  of  the  orders 
given*  them,  and  joined  the  Greeks,  at  the  instigation  of  Demo- 
critus,*  a  citizen  of  good  report,  who  was  at  that  time  captain  of 

*  These    traditions,   belonging    to    a  mains,  which  are  considerable,  form  the 

period    long   anterior   to    all    authentic  Γα/eokastro  of  ΚαΙίι/όηί,  a  mile  and  a  half 

history,  cannot  be  considered  to  have  to    the    south-east    of    Anusxikhi,    the 

any  gi'eat  value.     That  the   Athenians  modern  capital  of  the  iicninsula  (Leake's 

were  louian?)  and  Pelasgi  had  been  pre-  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  14-18). 

viously  declared  (supi-a,  i.  bG).  '  Suj^ra,  v.  83. 

'"  Ambracia  was  a  colony  from  Co-  -  Two  triremes  and  two  peutecontei-s 

rinth,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Cypselus  (supra,  ch.  1). 

about  B.C.  63.5  (Seym.  Ch.  454 ;  Strab.  ^  Hellanicus  made  the  number  of  the 

vii.  \).  471,  and  x.  p.  059).     Col.  Leake  Naxian  ships  six,   Ephorus  five.     Plu- 

has  shown  abundant   grounds   for   be-  tarch  seems  to  have  found  three  in  his 

lieving  that  Ambracia  stood  exacilij  on  copy  of  Herodotus  (De  Malign.  Herod, 

the  site  of  the  modern  Arta  (Northern  ii.  p.  869). 

Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  207-209).  ■•  Plutarch,  in  his  criticism  upon  this 

"    Leucas  Λν38   founded   by  the   Co-  statement,  against  which  ho  has  nothing 

rinthians  at  the  same  time  with    Am-  to  allege  but  the  silence  of  Hellanicus 

bracia  (Strab.   1.  s.   c).     It  lay  on  the  and  Ejihorus,  has  fortunately  preserved 

eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  of  the  same  some  lines  written  by  Simonides  upon 

name  (which  is  the  modern  Siinta  Maura,  the  Democritus  here  mentioned.     From 

or  Lefkatlha),   at  the  edge   of  the   high  these    \vc    learn    that   with    his    small 

ground  overlooking  the  marshy  lagoon  squadron    he     destroyed    five    of    the 

'half  land,   half  water;  which  connects  enemy's  ships,  and  recovered  from  them 

Lfucadia  with   the  continent.      Its  re-  a  Dorian  vessel  that  had  been  captured. 
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a  trireme.  The  Naxians  are  Ionian s,  of  the  Atlienian  stoek. 
The  Styreans  served  with  the  same  ships  as  before ;  the  Cythni- 
ans^  contributed  one,  and  likewise  a  penteconter  —  these  two 
nations  are  Dryopians :  the  Seriphians,  Siphnians,  and  Melians, 
also  served ;  '^  they  were  the  only  islanders  M'ho  had  not  given 
earth  and  water  to  the  Barbarian. 

47.  All  these  nations  dwelt  inside  the  river  Acheron  and  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  Thesprotians ;  ^  for  that  people  borders 
on  the  Ambraciots  and  Leueadians,  who  are  the  most  remote  of 
all  those  by  whom  the  fleet  was  furnished.  From  the  countries 
beyond,  there  was  only  one  people  which  gave  help  to  the 
Greeks  in  their  danger.  This  was  the  people  of  Crotona,^  who 
contributed  a  single  ship,  under  the  command  of  Phayllus,  a  man 
who  had  thrice  carried  off  the  prize  at  the  Pythian  games.^ 
The  Crotoniats  are,  by  descent,  Achgeans.^ 

48.  Most  of  the  allies  came  with  triremes ;  but  the  Melians, 
Siphnians,  and  Seriphians,  brought  penteconters.  The  Melians, 
who  draw  their  race  from  Lacedsemon,^  furnished  two ;  the 
Siphnians  and  Seriphians,  who  are  lonians  of  the  Athenian 
stock,  one  each.  The  whole  number  of  the  ships,  without 
counting  the  penteconters,  was  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight.^ 

*  Concerning  Cythnus,  vide  supra,  twice  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  as  a 
vii.  90,  note  '*.  fast   runner  was  a  different  person  (ef. 

^  Seriphus,  Siplinus,  and  Melos  — the  Scliol.  ad  Aristoph.  Acharu.  210). 
Serpho,  Siphaato,  and  Milo  of  the  present  ^  According  to  Strabo,  Achsoans  set- 
day  —  form,  together  with  Ceos  and  tied  on  tlie  coast  about  Ci'otona  on  their 
Cythnus,  the  western  Cyclades,  whicli  return  fi-om  the  Trojan  war  (vi.  p.  MTG). 
were  now  especially  threatened  by  the  Afterwards  (about  B.C.  734,  or  later 
atlvauce  of  the  Persian  fleet.  Their  according  to  some),  Myscellus,  an 
remoteness  from  Asia  had  emboldened  Achteau  from  Rhypes  (ib.  viii.  p.  561), 
them  to  refuse  submission  ;  their  danger  led  out  a  colony  to  Crotona  itself,  which 
now  induced  them  to  appear  in  arms.  was  in  the  possession  of  the  lapygians 

'  According  to  Strabo   (vii.   p.   469),  (Eph.    Fr.    48>       Ovid    indeed    makes 

Tliesprotia   extended    from    the    Aero-  Myscellus  an   Argive  (Metaph.   xv.   19, 

ceraunian   mountains    to    the    gulf    of  20)  ;    and  this   may  indicate   a    Dorian 

Ambracia  {Arta).      The   river  Achei-on  admixture  in  the  colony;   but  Crotona 

is  clearly  identitied,  by  the  descriptions  was  always  reckoned  an  Achcean  town 

of  Thucydides  (i.  46),    Livy  (viii.   24),  (Antioch.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  .'377  ;  Scymn. 

and  other  writers,  with  the  Sdiotico,  or  Ch.  322;  Polyb.  ii.  xxxix.  §  6,  &c.). 

Faivu-itiko,  of  the  present    day  (Leake,  ^  So  Thucydides,   v.    S-1.     The    colo- 

vol.  i.  p.  232.)  nisation    was   supposed   to    have   taken 

*  Supra,  iii.  126.  place  within  one  hundred  years  of  the, 
^  A  statue  was  erected   to    Phayllus  Dorian  concpiest  of  the  Peloponnese  iib. 

at  Delphi,  which  Pausanias  saw  (x.  ix.  v.  112;  Conon,  Narr.  36).     The  colonists 

§   1).     His  victories,  according  to  this  were     chiefly    Minya)     under     Spartan 

author,  were  twice  the  pentathlon  and  leaders,   the  remnant  apparently  left  in 

once  the  stadium.     The  ship  which  he  Lacedajmou    after    the    colonisation    of 

commanded  was  not   furnished  by  the  Thera  (supra,  iv.  148 ;   compare  Conon, 

state,    but    by    Phayllus    himself,   who  1.  s.  c. ;   Plut.  de  Virt.  Mul.  ii.  p.  247, 

manned  it  with  such  of  his  countrymen  D.). 

as  happened  to  be  at  the  time  in  Greece.         »  ^\^q   number   pi-oduced   by  adding 

It  is  probable  that  the  Phayllus  who  is  the  several  contingents  together  is  not 
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49.  When  the  captains  from  these  various  nations  were  come 
together  at  Salamis,  a  coimcil  of  λ\^γ  was  summoned ;  and 
Eurybiadcs  proposed  that  any  one  who  liked  to  advise,  should 
say  which  place  seemed  to  him  the  fittest,  among  those  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  Greeks,  to  be  the  scene  of  a  naval  combat. 
Attica,  he  said,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  now  ;  but  he  desired 
then•  counsel  as  to  the  remainder.  The  speakers  mostly 
advised,  that  the  fleet  should  sail  away  to  the  Isthmus,  and 
there  give  battle  in  defence  of  the  Peloponnese ;  and  they 
urged  as  a  reason  for  this,  that  if  they  were  worsted  in  a  sea- 
fight  at  Salamis,  they  would  be  shut  up  in  an  island,  Avhere  they 
could  get  no  help ;  but  if  they  were  beaten  near  the  Isthmus, 
they  could  escape  to  their  homes. 

50.  As  the  captains  from  the  Peloponnese  were  thus  advising, 
there  came  an  Athenian  to  the  camj),  who  brought  Avord  that 
the  barbarians  had  entered  Attica,  and  were  ravaging  and 
burning  everything.  For  the  division  of  the  army  under 
Xerxes  was  just  arrived  at  Athens  from  its  marcli  through 
Boeotia,  where  it  had  burnt  Thespiaj  *  and  Plataea — both  Avhich 
cities  were  forsaken  by  their  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  to  the 
Peloponnese — and  now  it  was  laying  waste  all  the  possessions  of 
the  Athenians.  Thespiie  and  Plataea  had  been  burnt  by  the 
Persians,  because  they '  knew  from  the  Thcbaus  that  neither  of 
those  cities  had  espoused  their  side. 

51.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Hellesiiont  and  the  commence- 


378,  but  366.    Some  suppose  that  twelve  who  was  one  of  the  combatants  (Pausan. 

Eginetan   ships,  employed  in   guarding  i.  siv.    §  4),   makes    them  300,  or  310 

Egin.n,  are  included  bj-  Herodotus  in  his  (Pers.  3-tl,  342,  and^cf.  Blomfield's  note)  ; 

total  (Leake's  Demi,  p.  251,  note;  Buhr  Thucydides,  400,  or  according  to  some 

ad  loc.  &c.;:  but  this  is  a  very  forced  MSS.,   300    (i.  74);    Ctesias,  700  (Exc. 

explanation  of  the  difficulty.    Herodotus  Pers.    §   26);    Demosthenes,    300    (De 

is  giving  an  account  of  the  ships  actually  Cor.  p.  306,  23)  ;  and  Tzetzes,   271  (ad 

mustered,   and   would    have    no    more  Lycophr.   1432).      Altogether  the   pre- 

reason    for    including    the    vessels    in  ponderance  of  authority  is  in  favour  of 

reserve  at  Egina  tlian  those  retained  by  a  smaller  number  than  either  of  those 

other    states  —  Corinth,    for    instance,  in  the  text  ;  but  we   must   remember 

which  must  have  had  a  naval  force  of  that  Herodotus  is  speaking  of  the  ori- 

above  forty  triremes.    Again  the  reserve  ginal  niuslcr,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 

at  Egina  consisted,  it  is  likely,  of  forty  between  that  and  the  battle  many  ships 

ships  rather  than  twelve  (supra,  vi.  02,  were  withdi'awn. 

note  ■*).   Disagreement  in  numbers  meets         ''  Inscriptions  and  coins  seem  to  prove 

us  at  every  turn  in  Herodotus  (supra,  that   Thespiie  stood    at  tlie  sources  of 

v.  .54  ;  cf.  Dahlmaun's  Life,  p.  74,  E.  T.).  the    Kanavari,    in    the    plain   south    of 

A\Tiether  it  proceeds  from  his  own  care-  liiinokastro  (Leake,  ii.  pp.  470-481 ;  Gell, 

lessness  or  from  the   corruption  of  the  p.  119);   otherwise   we  might  liave  ex- 

MSS.,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  pected  to  find  it  nearer  to  the  skirts  of 

the  reader.  Helicon    (cf.    Pausan.    ix.    xxvi.   §  4 ; 

The  actual  number  of  the  Greek  ships  Philiad.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc).     The 

erujufjcd  is  vaiiously  stated.     ^Jschylus,  remains  are  very  extensive. 
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ment  of  the  march  upon  Greece,  a  space  of  four•  montlis  luid 
goue  by ;  one,  while  the  army  made  the  crossing,  and  delayed 
about  the  region  of  the  Hellespont ;  and  three  while  they  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  Attica,  which  they  entered  in  tlie  archonship 
of  Calliades.  They  found  the  city  forsaken ;  a  few  people  only 
remained  in  the  temple,^  either  keepers  of  the  treasures,^  or 
men  of  the  poorer  sort.  These  persons  having  fortified  the 
citadel  ^  with  planks  and  boards,  held  out  against  the  enemy. 
It  was  in  some  measure  their  poverty  which  had  prevented  them 
from  seeking  shelter  in  Salamis ;  but  there  was  likewise  another 
reason  wliich  in  part  induced  them  to  remain.  They  imagined 
themselves  to  have  discovered  the  true  meaning  of  the  oracle 
uttered  by  the  Pythoness,  wliich  promised  that  "the  wooden 
wall "  should  never  be  taken  ^ — the  wooden  Avail,  they  thought, 
did  not  mean  the  ships,  but  the  place  where  they  had  taken 
refuge. 

52.  The  Persians  encamped  upon  tlie  hill  over  against  the 
citadel,  which  is  called  Mars'  hill  by  the  Athenians,^  and  began 
the  siege  of  the  place,  attacking  the  Greeks  with  arrows  whereto 
pieces  of  lighted  tow  were  attached,  which  they  shot  at  the 
barricade.  And  now  those  who  were  within  the  citadel  found 
themselves  in  a  most  Avoeful  case ;  for  their  wooden  rampart 
betrayed  them ;  still,  however,  they  continued  to  resist.     It  was 


^  The  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  in  the  town  had  hastily  raised  their  wooden 

Acropolis,  to  which  allusion   has  been  defences, 

frequently  made  (supra,  v.  72,  82,  viii.  **  Supra,  vii.  141. 

41  ;  compare  viii.  53).  ^  Mars'  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated 

^  The  keepers  of  the  sacred  treasures  com-t  of  the  Areopagus,  made  still  more  ι 

of  Minerva  were  ten  in  number,  chosen  famous   by   the  preaching  of  St.  Paul 

annually  from  among  the  Pentacosiome-  (Acts  xvii.  22),  is  one  of  the  features  of 

dimni.     Their  remaining  in  the  temple  Athenian   topograj^hy  Λvhich  cannot  be 

would  show  that  it  had  been  found  im-  mistaken.     It  is   the  only  hill  that  ap- 

possible  to  remove  all  the  treasvires.  proaches   near  to    the  Acrojiolis,    from 

'  The  Athenian  citadel,  or  Acropolis,  the  western    extremity  of  Avhich   it  is 

is  almost  too  well   known   to  need  de-  separated    by   a  hollow   of  Ijut   a  few 

scription.     It  is  an  oblong  craggy  hill,  yards  in  width  (Leake's  Athens,  p.  lG5).j 

rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  on  three  Here  the  Amazons  were  fabled  to  have 

sides,    and    on    the   fourth,    which    is  taken  up  their  position  when  they  at- 

towards  the  west,  sloping  steeply  down  tacked  the  fortress  of  Theseus  (/Eschyl.j 

to  the  base   of  a   second  hill  (that  of  Eum.  G55-U59,  ed.  Scholefield).                  I 

Areopagus),  which  is  one  of  a  group  of  Various  accounts   were  given  of  the' 

rocky  elevations  lying  west  and  south-  origin   of  the    name    (Pausan.    1.  s.  c.  ; 

west  of  the  citadel,  in  the  line  between  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.    &c.).      The   most 

it  and  the  Piraeus.     The  summit  of  the  probable  is  that  Mars  was  Avorshipped 

Acropolis   is  said  to  be  400  feet  above  there  from  very  early  times   (JJschyl. 

the  level  of  the  plain.     It  is  a  platform,  1.  s.  c).     A  temple  of  Mars  stood  to  a 

about  1000  feet  long  by  500  broad.  The  late  date  on  the  southern  side  of   the 

only    practicable     access    was    at   the  hill  (Pausan.  i.  viii.  §  5  ;  cf.  Leake,  p. 

western  extremity.     It   was    here   that  242). 
the  few  Athenians  who  remained  in  the 
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in  vain  tliat  the  Pisistratidi3e  came  to  them  and  offered  terms  of 
surrender — they  stoutly  refused  all  parley,  and  among  their 
other  modes  of  defence,  rolled  down  huge  masses  of  stone  upon 
the  barbarians  as  they  were  mounting  up  to  the  gates :  so  that 
Xerxes  was  for  a  long  time  very  greatly  perplexed,  and  could 
not  contrive  any  Avay  to  take  them. 

53.  At  last,  however,  in  the  midst  of  these  many  difficulties, 
the  barbarians  made  discovery  of  an  access.  For  verily  the 
oracle  had  spoken  truth  ;  and  it  was  fated  that  the  whole  main- 
land of  Attica^  should  fall  beneath  the  sway  of  the  Persians. 
Eight  in  front  of  the  citadel,  but  behind  the  gates  and  the 
common  ascent — where  no  watch  was  kept,  and  no  one  would 
have  thought  it  possible  that  any  foot  of  man  could  climb — a 
few  soldiers  mounted  from  the  sanctuary  of  Aglaurus,  Cecrops' 
daughter,^  notwithstanding  the  steepness  of  the  precipice.  As 
soon  as  the  Athenians  saw  them  upon  the  summit,  some  threw 
themselves  headlong  from  the  wall,  and  so  perished ;  while 
others  fled  for  refuge  to  the  inner  part  of  the  temple.  The 
Persians  rushed  to  the  gates  and  opened  them,  after  which  they 
massacred  the  suppliants.  When  all  were  slain,  they  plundered 
the  temple,  and  fired  every  part  of  the  citadel.^ 

54.  Xerxes,  thus  completely  master  of  Athens,  despatched  a 
horseman  to  Susa,  with  a  message  to  Artabanus,  informiug  him 
of  liis  success  hitherto.  The  day  after,  he  collected  together  all 
the  Athenian  exiles  who  had  come  into  Greece  in  his  train,  and 
bade  them  go  up  into  the  citadel,  and  there  offer  sacrifice  after 
theh"  own  fashion.  I  know  not  whether  he  had  had  a  dream 
which   made   him   give   this   order,  or  whether   he   felt   some 

'  A  distinctiou  is  intended   between  a  place,   near  the  probable  site  of  the 

the  mainland  and  the  islands,  Salamis,  Aglaiu-ium,  which  is  not  very  difficult 

Psyttaleia,   &c.      Both   answers   of  the  of  access.     For  the   exact  site  see  Col. 

oracle  declared  the  complete  devastation  Leake's  plan.     The  main  authorities  on 

of  Attica  (supra,  vii.  14(1,  141).  the    subject    are    Pausauias    (1.  s.  c), 

-  Aglaurus,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  Euripides  i  Ion,  passim),  and  Ulpian  (ad 

was  said  to  have  thrown  herself  over  Demosth.  F.  L.  p.  438,  ed.  Reiske). 

the  precipices    of  the  Acropolis.     Dif-  ^  The  ti'aces  of  this  destruction  may 

ferent    reasons    were    assigned  for    the  still    be    seen,    though    the    structures 

deed  (compare  Pausan.  i.  xviii.  §  2,  with  liave  been  rebuilt.     In  the  wall  on  the 

Philoch.  Fr.   14).       Her    sanctuary   was  north  side  are  the  drums  of  columns, 

near  the  Cave  of  Pan  (Eurii").  Ion,  49.'5;  and  other  blocks  belonging  to  the  old 

vide  supra,  vi.  105),  and  seems  rightly  temples,  which  pi'ove  the  truth  of  what 

placed  by  Leake  on   the  northern  side  Thucydides  says  (i.  93),  that  the  Athe- 

of    the    Acropolis,    Λvhich    Herodotus  nians,   while    detaining    the    delegates 

tei-ms  its   front,  as  most  persons,  both  from  Sparta,  according  to  the  instruc- 

natives  and  strangers,  are  still  said  to  tions    of    Themistocles,    "rebuilt    the 

do  (Leake's  Athens,  pp.  262-267).    Here  walls  of  the  Acropolis  in  great  haste,  as 

the  rocks  are  quite  as  precipitous,  gene-  the    masonry   shows    to   this    day." — 

rally,  as  at  the  east  end,  while  there  is  [G.  W.] 
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remorse  on  account  of  having  set  the  temple  on  ure.  However 
this  may  have  been,  the  exiles  were  not  slow  to  obey  the 
command  given  them. 

55.  I  will  now  explain  why  I  have  made  mention  of  this 
circumstance  :  there  is  a  temple  of  Erechtheus  the  Earth-born, 
as  he  is  called,  in  this  citadel,  containing  within  it  an  olive-tree  * 
and  a  sea.^  The  tale  goes  among  the  Athenians,  that  they  were 
placed  there  as  Avitnesses  by  Neptune  and  Minerva,  when  they 
had  their  contention  about  the  country.*^  Now  this  olive-tree 
had  been  burnt  with  the  rest  of  the  temple  when  the  barbarians 
took  the  place.  But  when  the  Athenians,  whom  the  King  had 
commanded  to  offer  sacrifice,  went  up  into  the  temple  for  tlie 
purpose,  they  found  a  fresh  shoot,  as  much  as  a  cubit  in  length, 
thrown  out  from  the  old  trunk.  Such  at  least  Avas  the  account 
which  these  persons  gave.'' 

56.  Meanwhile,  at  Salamis,  the  Greeks  no  sooner  heard  what 
had  befallen  the  Athenian  citadel,  than  they  fell  into  such  alarm 
that  some  of  the  captains  did  not  even  wait  for  the  council  to 
come  to  a  vote,  but  embarked  hastily  on  board  their  vessels,  and 
hoisted  sail  as  though  they  would  take  to  flight  immediately. 
The  rest,  who  stayed  at  the  council  board,  came  to  a  vote  that 
the  fleet  should  give  battle  at  the  Isthmus.  Night  now  drew 
on ;  and  the  captains,  dispersing  from  the  meeting,  proceeded 
on  board  their  respective  ships. 

57.  Themistocles,  as  he  entered  his  own  vessel,  was  met  by 


*  See  above,  v.  82,  note  '^.  di-osus.     Then  a  strife  arose  concerning 

■5  Pausanias  (i.  xxvi.  §  6)  tells  us  that  the  country:    so   Jupiter,   to    reconcile 

this   "sea"   was    a  well    of   salt  water  the  rivals,  appointed  judges,  who  were 

(ίίδωρ  θαΧάσσιον  eV  ψρίαη).  He  believed  not  Cecrops  and  Cranaus,  as  some  say, 

it    to    communicate    with    the    Egean  nor    yet    Erechtheus,    but   the    twelve 

(viii.  X.  §  3),  the   roar  of  which  it  con-  deities.      Their  decision   adjudged   the 

veyed  to  the  ear,  when  the.  wind  blew  land    to    Athena,  upon   the   witness   oi 

from  the  south.     No  trace  of  any  such  Cecrops  ;    and    so    Athens    gained    its 

well  can  be  now  found.  name,  being  called  after  the  goddess  " 

^  The  myth  is  given   more  fully  by  (iii.  xiv.  §  1). 
ApoUodorus  than  by  any  other  writer.         '^  The    story    improved    with    time. 
"  The  gods,"  he  says,  "  wei'e  minded  to  Pausanias  makes  the   shoot   two  cubits 
choose   themselves    cities    where    they  in  length,  on  the  very  day  of  the  burn- 
should  be  specially  worshipped.     Nep-  ing  (i.  xxvii.  §  2).     Sophocles  probably 
tune  was  the  first  to  reach  Attica,  Λvhere  alludes     to     the     failure     of     Xerxes' 
he  smote  Avith  his  trident,  and  made  a  attempt   to   destroy   the    sacred    olive, 
sea  spring  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Aero-  when  he  calls  it — 
polls,  where  it  remains  to  this  day,  and  φύτευμ   άχείρωτον,  αύτόπ-οιον, 
is  called  the  Sea   of  Erechtheus.     Mi-  ϊ-^χίων  φόβημα  δαίων, 

nei-va  (Athene')   followed,    and    calling  

Cecrops  to  be  \vitness  that  she  took  the  ^b  μέν  ns  ovre  veos,  ovxe  χήρα 

land   m    possession,   planted   the    olive  '^'^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^3^_^^3_ 

which  still  grows  in  the  temple  oi  Pan- 
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Mnosiphiliis,-  au  Athenian,  who  asked  him  what  the  council  had 
resolved  to  do.  On  learning  that  the  resolve  was  to  stand  away 
for  the  Isthmus,  and  there  give  battle  on  behalf  of  the  Pelo- 
ponuese,  Mnesiphilus  exclaimed — 

"If  these  men  sail  away  from  Salamis,  thou  wilt  have  no 
fight  at  all  for  the  one  fatherland ;  for  they  will  all  scatter 
themselves  to  their  own  homes ;  and  neither  Eurybiades  nor 
any  one  else  will  be  able  to  hinder  them,  nor  to  stop  the  breaking 
up  of  the  armament.  Thus  will  Greece  be  brought  to  ruin 
through  evil  counsels.  But  haste  thee  now ;  and,  if  tliere  be 
any  possible  Λvay,  seek  to  unsettle  these  resolves — mayhap 
thou  mightest  persuade  Eurybiades  to  change  his  mind,  and 
continue  here." 

58.  The  suggestion  greatly  pleased  Themistocles ;  and  with- 
out answering  a  word,  he  went  straight  to  the  vessel  of  Eury- 
biades. Arrived  there,  he  let  him  know  that  he  wanted  to 
sjidak  Avith  him  on  a  matter  touching  the  public  service.  So 
Eurybiades  bade  him  come  on  board,  and  say  whatever  he 
wished.  Then  Themistocles,  seating  himself  at  his  side,  went 
over  all  the  arguments  which  he  had  heard  from  Mnesiphilus, 
pretending  as  if  they  Avere  his  own,  and  added  to  them  many 
new  ones  besides ;  until  at  last  he  persuaded  Eurybiades,  by  liis 
importunity,  to  quit  his  ship  and  again  collect  the  captains  to 
council. 

59.  As  soon  as  they  were  come,  and  before  Eurybiades  had 
opened  to  them  his  purpose  in  assembling  them  together, 
Themistocles,  as  men  are  wont  to  do  when  they  are  very 
anxious,  spoke  much  to  divers  of  them  ;  whereupon  the  Co- 
rinthian captain,  Adeimantus,  the  son  of  Ocytus,  observed — 
"  Themistocles,  at  the  games  they  who  start  too  soon  are 
scourged."  "  True,"  rejoined  the  other  in  his  excuse,  "  but  they 
who  wait  too  late  are  not  crowned."  ^ 


β  According  to  Plutarch,  Mnesiphilus  blades.       He    adds     that    Eurybiades, 

belonged    to   the  school  of  Solon,  and  angry  at  the  reply  which  Theniistocles 

laboured  in  the  same  field  of  practical  made,  raised  his  staff  in  a  threatenini^ 

and  political  wisdom.     He   was  rather  manner,  whereupon  Themistocles  made 

the    teacher  than   tiie    friend    of  The-  the   famous   exclamation,   "Strike,  but 

miat(icles,  who  attended  his  instructions  hear  me."     Mr.  Grote  has   well  sjiown 

about  the  time  of  his  first  entry  on  poll-  the  \vant    of   internal    consistency  and 

tical  life.     They  both   belonged  to  the  probability  in  Tlutarch's  narrative  (Hist. 

eanio  deme,    that    of   I'hrearrhi  in  the  of   Greece,    vol.   v.   p.  105,   note).     He 

tribe  Leontis  ';Plut.  Them.  c.  2).  has  not,  however,   remarked  that  Plu- 

*  Plutarch,  in  hie  life  of  Themistocles  tarch    elsewhere  (Apophth.ii.  p.    ί^.>) 

(c.  11)  tells  the  same  story,  but  ascribes  tells  the  storv  of  ATferiTratltus. 

the  i«irt  taken  by  Adeimantus  to  Eury- 
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60.  Thus  he  gave  the  Corinthian  at  this  time  a  mild  answer  ; '" 
and  towards  Eiirybiades  liimsolf  he  did  not  now  nso  any  of 
those  arguments  whicli  he  had  urged  before,  or  say  auglit  of  the 
allies  betaking  themselves  to  flight  if  once  they  broke  up  from 
Salamis;  it  woukl  have  been  ungraceful  for  him,  when  tin• 
confederates  were  present,  to  make  accusation  against  any  :  but 
he  had  recourse  to  quite  a  new  sort  of  reasoning,  and  addressed 
him  as  follows : — 

"With  thee  it  rests,  0  Eurybiades  !  to  save  Greece,  if  thou 
wilt  only  hearken  unto  me,  and  give  the  enemy  battle  here, 
rather  than  yield  to  the  advice  of  those  among  us,  who  would 
have  the  fleet  withdrawn  to  the  Isthmus.  Hear  now,  I  beseech 
thee,  and  judge  between  the  two  courses.  At  the  Isthmus  thou 
wilt  fight  in  an  open  sea,  which  is  greatly  to  our  disadvantage, 
since  our  ships  are  heavier  and  fewer  in  number  than  the 
enemy's ;  and  further,  thou  wilt  in  any  case  lose  Salann's, 
Megara,  and  Egina,  even  if  all  the  rest  goes  well  with  us.  The 
land  and  sea  force  of  the  Persians  will  advance  together ;  and 
thy  retreat  will  but  draw  them  towards  the  Pelopounese,  and  so 
bring  all  Greece  into  peril.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  thou  doest 
as  I  advise,  these  are  the  advantages  which  thou  wilt  so  secure : 
in  the  first  place,  as  we  shall  fight  in  a  narrow  sea  Avith  few  ships 
against  many,  if  the  war  follows  the  common  course,  we  shall 
gain  a  great  victory  ;  for  to  fight  in  a  narrow  space  is  favourable 
to  us — in  an  open  sea,  to  them.  Again,  Salamis  Avill  in  this 
case  be  preserved,  where  we  have  placed  our  wives  and  children. 
Nay,  that  very  point  by  which  ye  set  most  store,  is  secured  as 
much  by  this  course  as  by  the  other ;  for  whether  we  fight  here 
or  at  the  Isthmus,  we  shall  equally  give  battle  in  defence  of  the 
Peloponnese.  Assuredly  ye  will  not  do  Avisely  to  draw  the 
Persians  upon  that  region.  For  if  things  turn  out  as  I  antici- 
pate, and  we  beat  them  by  sea,  then  we  shall  have  kept  your 
Isthmus  free  from  the  barbarians,  and  they  will  have  advancctl 
no  further  than  Attica,  but  from  thence  have  fled  back  in 
disorder;  and  we  shall,  moreover,  have  saved  ^legara,  Egina, 
and  Salamis  itself,  where  an  oracle  has  said  that  we  are  to  over- 
come our  enemies.^  When  men  counsel  reasonably,  reasonable 
success  ensues ;  but  when  in  their  counsels  they  reject  reason, 
God  does  not  choose  to  follow  the  wanderings  of  human  fancies." 


"The  contrast  intended  is  between  the    things"  of  which  wc  have  mention  in 
mildness  of  this  reply  and  the  "  bitter    ch.  61.  '  Snpm,  vn.  141,  ad  hn. 
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61.  When  Themistocles  liad  thus  S]3oken,  Adeimantus  the 
Coriuthian  again  attacked  liim,  and  bade  him  be  silent,  since  he 
was  a  man  without  a  city ;  at  the  same  time  he  called  on 
Eurybiades  not  to  put  the  question  at  the  instance  of  one  who 
had  no  country,  and  urged  that  Themistocles  should  show  of 
what  state  he  was  envoy,  before  he  gave  his  voice  with  the  rest. 
This  reproach  he  made,  because  the  city  of  Athens  had  been 
taken,  and  Avas  in  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  Hereupon 
Themistocles  spake  many  bitter  things  against  Adeimantus  and 
the  Corinthians  generally  ;  and  for  proof  that  lie  had  a  country, 
reminded  the  captains,  that  with  two  hundred  ships  at  his 
command,  all  fully  manned  for  battle,  he  had  both  city  and 
territory  as  good  as  tlieirs  ;  since  there  was  no  Crrecian  state 
wliich  could  resist  his  men  if  they  Avere  to  make  a  descent.^ 

62.  After  this  declaration,  he  turned  to  Eurybiades,  and 
addressing  him  Avith  still  greater  warmth  and  earnestness — "  If 
thou  Avilt  stay  here,"  he  said,  "  and  behave  like  a  brave  man,  all 
Avill  be  well — if  not,  thou  Avilt  bring  Greece  to  ruin.  For  the 
Avhole  fortune  of  the  Avar  depends  on  our  ships.  Be  thou  persuaded 
by  my  words.  If  not,  Ave  Avill  take  our  families  on  board,  and 
go,  just  as  AA'e  are,  to  Siris  ^  in  Italy,  Avhich  is  ours  from  of  old, 
and  Avhich  the  prophecies  declare  we  are  to  colonise  some  day 
or  other.  You  then,  when  you  have  lost  allies  like  us,  will 
hereafter  call  to  mind  Avhat  I  have  noAV  said." 

63.  At  these  Avords  of  Themistocles,  Eurybiades  changed  his 
determination ;  principally,  as  I  believe,  because  he  feared  that 
if  he  withdrew  the  fleet  to  the  Isthmus,  the  Athenians  would 
sail  aAvay,  and  knew  that  Avithout  the  Athenians,  the  rest  of 
their  ships  could  be  no  match  for  the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  He 
therefore  decided  to  remain,  and  give  battle  at  Salamis. 

64.  And  now,  the  diff(?rcnt  chiefs,  notAvithstanding  their 
skirmish  of  Avords,  on  learning  the  decision  of  Eurybiades,  at 
once  made  ready  for  tlie  fight.  Morning  broke  ;  and,  just  as  the 
sun  rose,  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  Avas  felt  both  on  shore  and 
at  sea:  Avhereupon  the  Greeks  resolved  to  approach  the  gods 
Avith  prayer,  and  likcAvise  to  send  and  invite  the  -iEacids  to  their 

-  Two  hundred  ships  would  imply  at  reason  why  Athens  should  have  claimed 

leaiit  40,000  men,  a  force  greater  (pro-  it  as  hers,  except  that  it  was  Ionian, 

bably)  than  that  which  any  Greek  state,  Herodotus    probably    has  in    his   mind 

exce[it  Sparta,  could  have  brought  into  claims  which  were  made  and  prophecies 

tlie  fifld.  whicli  were  adduced  on  occasion  of  the 

^  Concerning  the  position  and  history  founding  of  Thurii,  at  a  little  distance 

of  Siris,    vide    supra,    vi.    127,    note  '.  from  Siris. 
Tliere  «eems  to  have  been  no  particular 
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aid.  Aucl  this  tliey  did,  with  as  much  speed  as  tlicy  had  resolved 
on  it.  Prayers  were  olfered  to  all  the  gods ;  and  Telamon  and 
Ajax  were  invoked  at  once  from  Salarais,  while  a  ship  was  sent 
to  Egina  to  fetch  ^acus  himself,  and  the  other  ^acids.' 

05.  The  following  is  a  tale  which  was  told  by  Dicieus,  the  son 
01  Theocydes,  an  Athenian,  who  was  at  this  time  an  exile,  and 
had  gained  a  good  report  among  the  Modes.  He  declared,  that 
after  the  army  of  Xerxes  had,  in  the  absence  of  the  Athenians, 
wasted  Attica,^  he  chanced  to  be  with  Demaratus  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  m  the  Thriasian  plain,•^  and  that  while  there,  he  saw 
a  cloud  of  dust  advancing  from  Eleusis,^  such  as  a  host  of  thirty 
thousand  men  might  raise.  As  he  and  his  companion  were 
wondering  who  the  men,  from  w^hom  tlie  dust  arose,  could 
possibly  be,  a  sound  of  voices  reached  his  ear,  and  he  thought 
that  he  recognised  the  mystic  hymn  to  Bacchus.*  Now  Dema- 
ratus was  unacquainted  with  the  rites  of  Eleusis,  and  so  he 
inquired  of  Dicieus  what  the  voices  were  saying.  Dicaeus 
made  answer — "  0,  Demaratus !  beyond  a  doubt  some  mighty 
calamity  is  about  to  befall  the  King's  army !  For  it  is  manifest, 
inasmuch  as  Attica  is  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  that  the  sound 
whicli  we  have  heard  is  an  unearthly  one,  and  is  now  upon  its 
way  from  Eleusis  to  aid  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates. 
If  it  descends  upon  the  Peloponnese,  danger  will  threaten  tha 
King  himself  and  his  ]and  army — if  it  moves  towards  the  ships 

■•  I  have  spoken  above  (v.  80,  note  ^)  place  it  at  a  lieight  called  Maguln,  on 
of  the  supei-stitious  regard  paid  by  tlie  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarandaforo,  or 
Greeks  to  these  and  other  images.  To  Eleiisinian  Cephissus,  rather  more  than 
the  instances  there  collected  from  Hero-  two  miles  from  the  sea  (Demi  of  Attica, 
dotus  may  be  added  Strab.  viii.  p.  558.  p.  150).  The  plain  extends  along  shore 
The  mythical  genealogy  of  the  family  of  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  from 
j^Eacus  is  given  by  Apollodorus  (ill.  xii.  Mount  Paecilum  Whafni)  to  Mount 
§  6,  &c.)  as  follows  : —  Kerata   {Kandili),    and    reaches    inland 

^jjgyj,  about  five  miles  to  the  foot  of  IMouut 

Ageladlia.     It  is  now,  and  was  probably 
iu  ancient  times,   very   marshy  during 


II                   I  •        -             ,     , 
Peleus           Telamon           Phocus.  the  greater  part  of  the  year  (Leake,  ρ 
Achilles            Aiax  149 ;   compare  Apollodor.  ΙΙΓ.  xiv.  §1  J. 
Ajax  Herodotus    mentions    it    again,    mfra, 
Telamon  and   Ajax    are   the   presiding  ix.  7.                '  Supra,  v.  74,  note  ••. 
heroes  of  Salamis.     Peleus  and  Phocus  β  tj^^j   ^.j^jgf    details   concerning    the 
are  probably  the  Eginetan  ^acids.  greater  Eleusinia,   of  which  the  mystic 
*  Plutarch  (vit.  Themistoc.)  says  this  hymn  to  Bacchus  wa-s  a  part,  are  care- 
happened  during  the  battle.     (See  note  fully   collected    in    Smith's  Dictionary 
on  ch.  9i).)— [G.  W.]  of  Antiquities  (ad  voc.  Eleusinia),  to 
''  The  Thriasian  plain  was  so  named  which    the   reader   is    referred    for    in- 
from  the  town  of  Thria,  a  place  of  some  formation.     The  writer  supposes  that  a 
consequence  iu   the   immediate    neigh-  procession  of  30,000  persons  along  the 
bourhood  of  Eleusis  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  572,  sacred  road  which  led  from  Athens  to 
573).     The    exact    position    of  Thria  is  Eleusis   was  "  nothing  uncommon  "  on 
unknown.      Colonel    Leake   inclines  to  tlie  great  day  of  the  festival. 
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at  Salamis,  'twill  go  hard  but  the  King's  fleet  there  suffers 
destraction.  Every  year  the  Athenians  celebrate  this  feast  to 
the  Mother  and  the  Daughter ;  ^  and  all  who  wish,  Avhether  they 
be  Athenians  or  any  other  Greeks,  are  initiated.  The  sound 
thou  hearest  is  the  Bacchic  song,  which  is  wont  to  be  sung  at  that 
festival."  "  Hush  now,"  rejoined  the  other  ;  "  and  see  thou  tell 
no  man  of  this  matter.  For  if  thy  words  be  brought  to  the 
king's  ear,  thou  wilt  assuredly  lose  thy  head  because  of  them ; 
neither  I  nor  any  man  living  can  then  save  thee.  Hold  thy 
peace  therefore.  The  gods  λυϊΙΙ  see  to  the  King's  army."  Thus 
Demaratus  counselled  him  ;  and  they  looked,  and  saw  the  dust, 
from  which  the  sound  arose,  become  a  cloud,  and  the  cloud  rise 
up  into  the  ah-  and  sail  away  to  Salamis,  making  for  the  station 
of  the  Grecian  fleet.  Then  they  kncAV  that  it  was  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  which  would  suffer  destruction.  Such  was  the  tale  told 
by  Dicseus  the  son  of  Theocydes ;  and  he  appealed  for  its  truth 
to  Demaratus  and  other  eye-witnesses. 

66.  The  men  belonging  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  after  they  had 
seen  the  Spartan  dead  at  Tliermopyla3,^  and  crossed  the  channel 
from  Trachis  to  Histiaea,  waited  there  by  the  space  of  tliree 
days,  and  then  sailing  down  through  the  Euripus,^  in  three 
more  came  to  Phalerum.^  In  my  judgment,  the  Persian  forces 
both  by  land  and  sea  Avhen  they  invaded  Attica,  were  not  less 
numerous  than  they  had  been  on  their  arriA^al  at  Sepias  and 
Thermopyliie.*     For  againsi;  the  Persian  loss  in  the  storm  and  at 


^  Ceres  and  Proserpine  (Cf.  And.  de  moveable   wooden   one,    about  half  as 

Myst.  15  ;  Apollod.  i.  v.  §  1).  Ι'Ίΐίί,  with  tlie  island  and  the  town  of 

'  Supra,  ch.  25.  J-Jjripo.    The  broader  or  western  channel 

2  The  name  Euripus  applies,  strictly  is  very  shallow  ;  the  eastern  one,  through 

speaking,   only  to  the    very    narrowest  which  vessels  pass,   has  always  a  depth 

part  of  the  channel  between  Euboca  and  of  8  or  9  feet.     A   strong    current   sets 

the  mainland  (Thucyd.   vii.  29  ;  Strab.  through  the  channel,  and  its  tides  have 

ix.    p.   580),    which   is  opposite   to  the  always  been    matter    of  study    to    the 

modem    town    of    Σι//•ή>ο,    where    the  curious.    (See  Leake's  Northern  Greece, 

bridge  now  stands.     The  channel  seems  ii.  pp.  256-261.) 

to  have  been  left  in  its   natural  state         '■'  Although  Themistocles,  during  his 

until  after  the  revolt  of  Eubcca  from  archonship    (b.c.   493),  had   begun  his 

Athens  in  u.C.  411   (Thucyd.   viii.   95),  woi-k.s  at  the   Pincus    (Thucyd.  i.   9^), 

when    moles    were    thrown    out    from  yet  Phalcrum  still  continued  to  be  tin• 

either  side,  and  a  bridge   was  for  the  principal  port  of  Athens  (vide  infra,  ch. 

first  time  thrown  across  fi-om  .shore  to  91). 

shore  (Diod.  Sic.  xiii.  47).     This  struc-        *  Colonel    Leake    (Demi    of    Attica, 

ture  has  continued,  with  some  interrup-  p.  250)  and  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece, 

tions  and  renovations,  ever  since.     It  is  vol.   v.  p.  159),  with   reason,    cftiestion 

greatly  facilitated  by  the  existence  of  a  this  statement.      AVith  respect  to   the 

rock    almost   midway    in    the   chaimcl,  Ueet,    the    former     remarks,     "  It    is 

iijton  which  a   tower   has  been  raised,  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  from 

connected  Vjy  a  stone  bridge,  7o  feet  in  a  few  cities  bordering  on  the  canal  of 

length,  with  the  continent,  and  by  a  Eubcca,  and  from  some  of  the  smaller 
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Thermopylae,  and  again  in  the  sea-fights  off  Artemisium,  I  set 
the  various  nations  which  had  since  joined  the  King — as  the 
Malians,  the  Dorians,  the  Locrians,  and  the  Boeotians — each 
serving  in  full  force  in  his  army  except  the  last,  who  ditl  not 
number  in  their  ranks  either  the  Thespians  or  the  Plataians ; 
and  together  with  these,  the  Carystians,  the  Andrians,  the 
Tenians,  and  the  other  people  of  the  islands,  who  all  fought  on 
this  side  except  the  five  states  already  mentioned.^  For  as  the 
Persians  penetrated  further  into  Greece,  they  were  joined  con- 
tinually by  fresh  nations. 

67.  Eeinforced  by  the  contingents  of  all  these  various  states, 
except  Pares,  the  barbarians  reached  Athens.  As  for  the 
Parians,  they  tarried  at  Cythnus,  Avaiting  to  see  hoAV  the  war 
would  go.  The  rest  of  the  sea  forces  came  safe  to  Phalerum ; 
where  they  were  visited  by  Xerxes,  who  had  conceived  a  desire 
to  go  aboard  and  learn  the  wishes  of  the  fleet.  So  he  came  and 
sate  in  a  seat  of  honour ;  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  nations,  and 
the  cajitains  of  the  ships,  were  sent  for,  to  appear  before  him, 
and  as  they  arrived  took  their  seats  according  to  the  rank 
assigned  them  by  the  King.  In  the  fii'st  seat  sate  the  king  of 
Sidon ;  after  him,  the  king  of  Tyre ;  '^  then  the  rest  in  their 
order.  When  the  whole  had  taken  their  places,  one  after 
another,  and  were  set  down  in  orderly  array,  Xerxes,  to  try 
them,  sent  Mardonius  and  questioned  each,  whether  a  sea-fight 
should  be  risked  or  no. 

68.  Mardonius  accordingly  went  round  the  entire  assemblage, 
beginning  with  the  Sidonian  monarch,  and  asked  this  question ; 


islands  of  the  Egean,  not  one  of  which  number    of    Persian    ships   at  Salamis 

had   furnished   the  Greeks    with    more  veiy    much    overrated   by   the    Greeks 

than  four  triremes,  Xerxes  could  have  generally.     The    common  estimate    ac- 

supplied  the  loss  of  half  a  fleet  which  it  corded    with   the    view    of  Herodotus. 

had  taken  him  seven   years  to   collect  ^schylus   (as  I  understand  him)  gives  , 

ft-om  all  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor."  1207,  the  exact  number  of  the  muster 

The  fleet,  it  must   be   remembered,   is  at  Doriscus  (Pers.  343) ;  Plato  (Leg.  iii.  I 

declared    to    have     lost     considerably  14)    and    Ctesias    CExc.    c.    26),    above 

above  650  vessels  out  of  1327,  viz.  400  1000;  Cornelius  Nepos,  1200  (Themist.j 

ofiT  Cape   Sepias    (vii.    190),  200  on  the  c.  2) ;  and  Isocrates,    1200   (Paneg.  27, 

coast  of  Eubcea  (viii.  7,  13,  14),   30  in  33)  or  1300  (Panath.  17).     But  if  from 

the  first  battle  at  Artemisium  (viii.  11),  600  to  700  were  lost  between  Sepias  and 

a  certain  number  in  the  second  (viii.  14),  Salamis,  the  number  at  the  latter  place 

and  a  very  large  number  in  the  third  can  scarcely  have  exceeded  700.     AVith 

(viii.  16).     It  is  diSicult  to  suppose  that  regard  to  the  land  forces  the  fact  may 

the  reinforcements  received  from  Eubcea  be  as  Herodotus  states.                               I 

and    the   western   Cyclades    can    have  *  Naxos,  Cythnus,  Seriphus,  Siphnus.•' 

amounted  to  more  than  some  30  or  40  and  Melos  (vide  supra,  eh.  46). 

vessels.     Thus  either   the    losses  must  ''  Compare  vii.  98. 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  or  the 

VOL.  IV.  S 
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to  which  all   gave   the   same   answer,  advising  to  engage  the 
Greeks,  except  only  Artemisia,  who  spake  as  follows  : — 

"  Say  to  the  King,  Mardonius,  that  these  are  my  words  to 
him  :  I  was  not  the  least  brave  of  those  who  fought  at  Euboea, 
nor  were  my  achievements  there  among  the  meanest ;  it  is  my 
right,  therefore,  Ο  my  lord,  to  tell  thee  plainly  what  I  think  to 
be  most   for   thy  advantage   now.      This   then   is  my  advice. 
Spare  thy  ships,  and  do  not  risk  a  battle  ;  for  these  people  are 
as  much   superior  to   thy   people   in   seamanship,   as   men   to 
women.     What  so  great  need  is  there  for  thee  to  incur  hazard 
at  sea  ?     Art  thou  not  master  of  Athens,  for  which  thou  didst 
undertake  thy  expedition  ?  ^      Is  not  Greece   subject  to  thee  ? 
Not  a  soul  now  resists  thy  advance.     They  λυΙιο  once  resisted, 
were  handled  even  as  they  deserved.     (§  2.)  Now  learn  how  I 
expect  that  affairs  will  go  with  thy  adversaries.     If  thou  art  not 
over-hasty  to  engage  with  them  by  sea,  but  wilt  keej)  thy  fleet 
near  the  land,  then  whether  thou  abidest  as  thou  art,  or  marchest 
forward  towards  the  Peloponnese,  thou  wilt  easily  accomplish  all 
for  which  thou  art  come  hither.     The  Greeks  cannot  hold  out 
against  thee  very  long ;  thou  Λvilt  soon  part  tliem  asunder,  and 
scatter  them  to  their  several  homes.     In  the  island  where  they 
lie,  I  hear  they  have  no  food  in  store ;  nor  is  it  likely,  if  thy 
land  force  begins  its  march  towards  the  Peloponnese,  that  they 
will  remain  quietly  where  they  are — at  least  such  as  come  from 
that  region.     Of  a  surety  thei/  will  not  greatly  trouble  them- 
selves to  give  battle  on  behalf  of  the  Athenians.     (§3.)  On  the 
other  hand,  if  thou  art  hasty  to  fight,  I  tremble  lest  the  defeat 
of  thy  sea  force  bring  harm  likewise  to  thy  land  army.     This, 
too,  thou  shouldst  remember,  0  King  ;    good  masters  are  apt  to 
have  bad  servants,  and  bad  masters  good  ones.     Now,  as  thou 
art  the  best  of  men,  thy  servants  must  needs  be  a  sorry  set. 
These   Egyptians,  Cyprians,  Cilicians,  and   Pamphylians,  who 
are  counted  in  the  number  of  thy  subject-allies,  of  how  little 
service  are  they  to  thee  !  " 

69.    As  Artemisia  sjjake,"  they  who   wished   her   well    were 


7  Supra,  vii.  8,  §  2.  dissuaded  Xerxes  from  bringing   on  a 

"  The   desire    of    Herodotus    to    do  battle ;   but   she    would    scarcely  have 

honour  to  Artemisia,  the  queen  of  his  spoken  with  contempt  of  the  confede- 

native   city,    has  been   already  noticed  rates   before    their    face    (see    Grote,  v. 

(sujira,    vii.    99,   note 'J;.     Here    he  has  p.  160  ,,  more  especially  after  the  gallant 

ascribed  to  her  a  boldness  of  speech  on  conduct  of  the  Egyptians  at  Artemisium 

which  it  is  difBcult  to  believe  that  she  (supra,  eh.  Π]. 
would  hiive   ventured.     She  may  have 
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greatly  troubled  concerning  her  words,  thinking  that  she  would 
suffer  some  hurt  at  the  King's  hands,  because  she  exhorted  him 
not  to  risk  a  battle ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  who  disliked  and 
envied  her,  favoured  as  she  was  by  the  king  above  all  the  rest  of 
the  allies,  rejoiced  at  her  declaration,  expecting  that  her  life 
would  be  the  forfeit.  But  Xerxes,  when  the  words  of  the 
several  speakers  were  reported  to  him,  Avas  pleased  beyond  all 
others  with  the  reply  of  Artemisia ;  and  whereas,  even  before 
this,  he  had  always  esteemed  her  much,  he  now  praised  her 
more  than  ever.  Nevertheless,  he  gave  orders  that  the  advice 
of  the  greater  number  should  be  followed  ;  for  he  thought  that 
at  Euboea  the  fleet  had  not  done  its  best,  because  he  himself 
was  not  there  to  see — whereas  this  time  he  resolved  that  he 
would  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  combat. 

70.  Orders  were  now  given  to  stand  out  to  sea ;  and  the  ships 
proceeded  towards  Salamis,  and  took  up  the  stations  to  which 
they  were  directed,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  enemy. 
The  day,  however,  was  too  far  spent  for  them  to  begin  the 
battle,  since  night  already  approached :  so  they  prepared  to 
engage  upon  the  morrow.  The  Greeks,  meanwhile,  were  in 
great  distress  and  alarm,  more  especially  those  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  who  were  troubled  that  they  had  been  kept  at  Salamis 
to  fight  on  behalf  of  the  Athenian  territory,  and  feared  that,  if 
they  should  suffer  defeat,  they  would  be  pent  up  and  besieged 
in  an  island,  while  their  own  country  was  left  unprotected. 

71.  The  same  night  the  land  army  of  the  barbarians  began 
its  march  towards  the  Peloponnese,  where,  however,  all  that 
was  possible  had  been  done  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  forcing 
an  entrance  by  land.  As  soon  as  ever  news  reached  the  Pelo- 
ponnese of  the  death  of  Leonidas  and  his  companions  at 
Thermopylae,  the  inhabitants  flocked  together  from  the  various 
cities,  and  encamped  at  the  Isthmus,  under  the  command  of 
Cleombrotus,^  son  of  Anaxandridas,  and  brother  of  Leonidas. 
Here  their  first  care  was  to  block  up  the  Scironiau  Way ;  ^  after 

'  Supra,  V.  41.     Cleombrotus  was  not  of  a  spur  which  descends  from  Mount 

king,   but   regent    for    Plistarchus,   the  Geranium    (Strab.    ix.    p.    568).       This 

infant  son  of  Leonidas.     He  died  before  portion  of  the  road  is   now  known  as 

the  spring  of  the  next  year  (infra,  ix.  the  Kaki  Scala,  and  is  passed  %vith  some 

10).  diflBculty  (Gell,  p.  b).     The  way  seems 

1  The  Scironian  Way  led  from  Megara  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  footpath 

*(  to  Corinth,  along  the   eastern  shore  of  until  the  time  of  Adrian,  who  made  a 

the  Isthmus.     At  a  short  distance  from  good  cari'iage-road  througliout  the  whole 


ra  it  passed  along  the  Scironian  distance  (Pausan.  i.  xliv.  §  1 0).  Then 
rocks,  a  long  range  of  precipices  over-  is  but  one  other  route  by  Λvhich  the 
hanging  the  sea,  formmg  the  extremity     isthmus  can  be  traversed.     It  runs  iu- 
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wliicb  it  was  determined  in  council  to  build  a  wall  across  the 
Isthmus.-  As  the  number  assembled  amounted  to  many  tens  of 
thousands,  and  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  give  himself  to 
the  Λvork,  it  was  soon  finished.  Stones,  bricks,  timber,  baskets 
filled  full  of  sand,  Avere  used  in  the  building• ;  and  not  a  moment 
was  lost  by  those  who  gave  their  aid ;  for  they  laboured  without 
ceasing  either  by  night  or  day. 

72.  Now  the  nations  λυΙιο  gave  their  aid,  and  who  had  flocked 
in  full  force  to  the  Isthmus,  were  the  ibllowing:  the  Lace- 
daemonians, all  the  tribes  of  the  Arcadians,  the  Eleans,  the 
Corinthians,  the  Sicyonians,  the  Epidaurians,  the  Phliasians,  the 
Trcezenians,  and  the  Hermionians.  These  all  gave  their  aid, 
being  greatly  alarmed  at  the  danger  which  threatened  Greece. 
But  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnese  took  no  part  in 
the  matter ;  though  the  Olympic  and  Carneian  festivals  were 
now  over." 

73.  Seven  nations  inhabit  the  Peloponnese.*  Two  of  them 
are  aboriginal,  and  still  continue  in  the  regions  where  they  dwelt 
at  the  first — to  wit,  the  Arcadians^  and   the    Cynurians.•^     A 


land,  and  jDasses  over  a  higher  portion 
of  Mount  Geranium,  presenting  to  the 
traveller  equal  or  greater  difficulties 
(Gell,  pp.  8,  9). 

The  mythic  Sciron,  Λvho  forced 
strangers  over  the  rocks  into  the  sea, 
where  they  were  devoured  by  a  turtle, 
was  said  to  have  given  name  both  to  the 
rocks  and  the  road  over  them  (Pausan. 
ib.  §  12  ;  Strab.  1.  s.  c.)•  His  evil  deeds 
Avere  punished  by  Theseus. 

^  The  Isthmus  is  about  four  miles 
across  at  its  narrowest  point,  and  nearly 
five  where  the  wall  was  built  (Diod.  Sic. 
XV.  IGj.  Traces  of  the  wall  are  still 
found  (Gell's  Greece,  pp.  1  and  10). 
After  the  Persian  war  it  was  allowed  to 
fall  into  decaj',  but  was  renewed  again 
upon  the  Gallic  invasion  (b.c.  279), 
when  the  Peloponnesians  took  no  part 
in  the  stand  made  at  Thermopylae 
(Pausan.  vii.  vi.  §  4).  The  Venetians 
in  the  fifteenth  century  restored  it  once 
more,  and  in  the  seventeenth  it  fonned 
for  some  time  tlie  boundary  between 
their  dominions  and  those  of  the  Turks. 

•'  Supra,  vii.  206. 

■•  Λ  five-fold  division  of  the  Pelo- 
j)onnese  was  more  usually  adopted 
'Thucyd.  i.  10;  Pausan.  v.  i.  §  1). 
Thifi  consisted  of  Argolis,  Laconia, 
Messeuia,  Arcadia  ^including  Elis;,  and 
Achaja.  It  was  not  ethnical  but  geo- 
graphical. Herodotus  makes  an  ethnical 


division. 

^  That  the  Arcadians  were  aborigi- 
nal inhabitants  of  the  Peloi^onnese  was 
the  unanimous  tradition  of  antiquity 
(Thucyd.  i.  2;  Hellanic.  Fr.  77;  Xeu. 
Hell.  VII.  i.  §  22;  Demosth.  de  F.  L.  p. 
425,  1;  Strab.  viii.  p.  562;  Pausan.  1.  s. 
c.  &c.).  Hence  they  wei-e  called  irpo- 
σί\7)νοί  (Schol.  ad  Arist.  Nub.  397; 
ApoU.  Rhod.  iv.  2ϋ4,  2(κ.,  kc).  Their 
country  was  the  original  Pelasgis  (Pliu. 
H.  N.  iv.  6) ;  and  Pelasgus  was  their 
especial  king  (Paiisan.  v.  i.  §  2;  Apollod. 
III.  viii.  §  1).  Secure  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses,  they  maintained  their  in- 
dependence at  the  time  of  the  Dorian 
conquest,  and  wei'e  not  even  forced, 
like  the  Achaians,  to  shift  their  abodes 
(supr.a,  ii.  171). 

*  Cynuria,  or  Cynosuria,  as  it  is  called 
by  Thucydides  (iv.  56,  and  v.  41;,  was 
the  border  territory  between  Sparta  and 
Argos  ui^on  the  coast.  It  was  a  small 
tract  consisting  of  a  single  valley  (that 
of  Lnkii)  and  of  the  adjoining  hills ;  but 
it  was  of  gi'eat  importance,  as  com- 
manding the  passes  which  formed  the 
natural  communication  between  the  two 
countries.  Hence  it  was  for  so  long  a 
time  an  object  of  contention  between 
them  (supra,  i.  82;  Pausan.  iii.  ii.  §  3  ; 
Thucyd.  ut  supra,  &c.).  Home  finally 
adjudged  it  to  Argolis  (Pausan.  ii. 
xxxviii.  §  5). 
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third,  that  of  the  Aehaeans,  has  never  left  the  Peloponnese,  but 
has  been  dislodged  from  its  own  proper  country,  and  inhabits  a 
district  which  once  belonged  to  others^  The  remaining  nations, 
four  out  of  the  seven,  are  all  immigrants — namely,  the  Dorians, 
the  ^toliaus,  the  Dryopians,  and  the  Lemnians.  To  the 
Dorians  belong  several  very  famous  cities ;  '^  to  the  j3itolians  '■* 
one  only,  that  is,  Elis ;  ^°  to  the  Dryopians,  Hermione  and  that 
Asine  ^  whicli  lies  over  against  Cardamyle  in  Laconia  ;  ^  to  the 
Lemnians,  all  the  towns  of  the  Paroreats.''  The  aboriginal 
Cynurians  alone  seem  to  be  lonians ;  even  they,  however,  have, 
in  course  of  time,  grown  to  be  Dorians,  under  the  government  of 
the  Argives,  whose    Orneats  and  vassals  they  were.*     All  the 


That  the  Cynui'ians  were  not  Dorians, 
but  one  of  the  old  Peloponnesian  races, 
is  implied  in  the  narrative  of  Pausanias 
(m.  ii.). 

^  Supra,  vii.  94;  compare  i.  145;  and 
see  Pausan.  vii.  i.  §§  2,  3. 

^  Sparta,  Argos,  MycenEe,  Troezen, 
Epidaurus,  Corinth,  and  Sicyon. 

^  Tradition  said  that  Λvhen  the  Do- 
rians were  about  to  invade  the  Pelo- 
ponnese, the  yEtolians,  under  Oxylus, 
conveyed  them  across  the  strait  from 
Antirrhium  to  Rhium,  and  afterwards 
assisted  them  in  their  wars.  For  these 
sei'vices  they  received  as  their  reward 
the  country  thenceforth  known  as  Elis 
(Pausan.  v.  iii.  §  5 ;  Apollod.  ii.  viii. 
§  3;  compare  above;,  vol.  iii.  pp.  268, 
269).  The  expelled  inhabitants  (Pylians) 
fled  to  Athens  (supra,  v.  65). 

'"  When  Strabo  says  (viii.  p.  490)  that 
Elis  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war,  he  evidently  overstates  the 
fact.  Elis  increased  greatly  in  import- 
ance by  a  συνοΊκίσΐί  shortly  after  this 
time  ( Diod.  Sic.  xi.  54)  ;  but  it  had  been 
a  city  from  the  time  of  Homer  (II.  ii. 
615). 

^  Hermione  and  Asine  are  mentioned 
together  very  frequently  by  ancient 
writers  (Hom.  II.  ii.  560 ;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  541  ;  Pausan.  ii.  xxxv.  and  xxxvi.), 
and  are  always  regarded  as  Dryopian 
settlements  (supra,  ch.  43  ;  Arist.  ap. 
Strab.  viii.  p.  542;  Etym.  Mag.  ad  voc. 
'Aaiveis,  See. ).  The  genei'al  tradition 
|represeuted  the  Dryopians  as  expelled 
I  from  their  original  abodes  near  Mount 
\(Eta,  (supra,  ch.  31,  note  ^)  by  Hercules 
land  the  Dorians,  and  as  thence  taking 
refuge  in  the  Peloponnese  (Strab.  1.  s.  c. ; 
;Apollod.  II.  vii.  §  7 ;  Pausan.  iv.  xxxiv. 
I§  6  ;  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  37,  &c.),  where  the 
itract  about  Hermione'  was  assigned  to 


them.  Here  they  occupied  three  cities 
— Hermione,  Asine,  and  Halice.  '  After 
a  time  the  inhabitants  of  Asine  were 
expelled  from  their  city  by  the  Ai-gives, 
and  had  recourse  to  the  Spartans,  who 
gave  them  a  site  in  Messeuia,  where  they 
built  the  Asine  here  intended  by  Hero- 
dotus (see  Pausan.  iv.  xxxiv.  §  6).  It 
lay  on  the_west  coast  of  the  Messenian 
or  Coroncean  Gulf  {Gulf  of  Komnt),  not 
far  north  of  the  great  headland  of  Acritas 
{Capo  Gallo).  See  the  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  521),  and  com- 
pare Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  37)  and  Ptolemy 
(iii.  16).  The  modern  village  of  Saratza 
seems  to  occupy  the  site,  but  does  not 
exhibit  any  Hellenic  remains  (Leake's 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  443). 

^  Cardamyle  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Coronsean  Gulf  to  Asine  (Sti-ab. 
viii.  p.  522).  It  was  an  old  Achsean 
settlement,  and  important  enough  to 
be  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  ix.  150). 
Strabo  describes  it  as  built  on  a  rocky 
height  of  gi'eat  natxn-al  strength  (επί 
irerpas  Πρύμνη  s),  and  Pausanias  mentions 
that  it  was  about  a  mile  from  the  shore 
(ill.  xxvi.  §  5).  The  modern  name  is 
Gtrdainoiila  or  Scardamonla  (Walpole's 
Turkey,  p.  55  ;  Gell's  Morea,  p.  238),  a 
corrui^tion  which  had  begun  before  the 
time  of  Stephen  (see  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc. 
■πάρα  των  ΐ•/χωρίωι/  '2,καρ5αμυλ.ίτ•η5  λε- 
7ίτσι).  On  a  rock  behind  the  modern 
village,  which  evidently  formed  the 
ancient  acropolis,  a  few  Hellenic  foun- 
dations may  be  traced  (Handbook  of 
Greece  and  Turkey,  p.  107). 

^  Supra,  iv.  148. 

''  The  Orneats  proper  were  the  inha- 
bitants of  Orneie,  a  small  town  on  the 
frontiers  of  Argolis,  towards  Phlius  and 
Sicyon  (Pausan.  ii.  x.  §  5;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  554).     They  seem  to   have   been  a 
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cities  of  these  seven  nations,  except  those  mentioned  above, 
stood  aloof  from  the  war;  and  by  so  doing,  if  I  may  speak 
freely,  they  in  fact  took  part  with  the  Medes. 

74.  So  the  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus  toiled  unceasingly,  as 
though  in  the  greatest  peril ;  since  they  never  imagined  that 
any  great  success  Avould  be  gained  by  the  fleet.  The  Greeks  at 
Salamis,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  heard  what  the  rest 
Avere  about,  felt  greatly  alarmed ;  but  their  fear  was  not  so 
much  for  themselves  as  for  the  Peloponnese.  At  first  they 
conversed  together  in  low  tones,  each  man  with  his  fellow, 
secretly,  and  marvelled  at  the  folly  shown  by  Eurybiades ;  but 
presently  the  smothered  feeling  broke  out,  and  another  assembly 
was  held ;  Avhereat  the  old  subjects  provoked  much  talk  from 
the  speakers,  one  side  maintaining  that  it  was  best  to  sail  to  the 
Peloponnese  and  risk  battle  for  that,  instead  of  abiding  at 
Salamis  and  fighting  for  a  land  ah-eady  taken  by  the  enemy ; 
while  the  other,  Avhich  consisted  of  the  Athenians,  Eginetans, 
and  Megarians,  was  urgent  to  remain  and  have  the  battle  fought 
where  they  were. 

75.  Then  Themistocles,  when  he  saw  that  the  Peloponnesians 
would  carry  the  vote  against  him,  went  out  secretly  from  tne 
council,  and,  instructing  a  certain  man  what  he  should  say,  sent 
him  on  board  a  merchant  ship  to  the  fleet  of  the  Medes.  The 
man's  name  was  Sicinnus ;  ^  he  was  one  of  Themistocles'  house- 
hold slaves,  and  acted  as  tutor  to  his  sons ;  ^  in  after  times, 
when  the  Thespians  were  admitting  persons  to  citizenship, 
Themistocles  made  him  a  Thespian,  and  a  rich  man  to  boot. 
The  ship  brought  Sicinnus  to  the  Persian  fleet,  and  there  he 
delivered  his  message  to  the  leaders  in  these  words : — 

"  The  Athenian   commander   has   sent   me   to   you   j)rivily, 

remnant  of  the   old  population  of  the  been  a  Greek  (Pers.  361).     Mr.  Grote, 

Peloponnese,  and  to  have  long  resisted  to   reconcile    the   statements,    suggests 

the  Dorian  immigi-ants  (Pausan.  x.  xviii.  that   he    may   have    been  "  an  Asiatic 

§  4).     At  length  they  were  reduced  by  Greek  "  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  170). 

f  the  Argives  about  B.C.  58υ),  and  became  The  fact  of  the  stratagem  is  witnessed 

their   Periojci,    or   free   vassals.     Prom  by    Thucydides    (i.    137)    as    well    as 

them    the    whole  class    of    Periccci  at  J^schylus. 

,.  Argos  grew  to  liave  the  name  of  Orneats ;'        ''  Themistocles  is  said  to  have  had  five 

>  and  the  Cynurians,  who  had  belonged  sons  —  Neocles,    Diodes,    Archeptolis, 

j  to  Argolis  until   the  battle  of  Tbyrea  Polyeuctus,  and  Cleophantus.     Neocles 

Csupra,  i.  84),  and  had  been  in  this  eon-  died  when  still  a  boy,  from  the  bite  of 

dition,  are  therefore  included  under  the  a   horse.      Diodes  was  adopted  by  his 

name  (see  MuUer's  Dorians,  vol.  i.  pp.  maternal  grandfather,  Lysauder.     Cleo- 

9»),  182,  vol.  ii.  p.  5G,  E.  Ύ.).  phantus  was  an  excellent  rider,  and  a 

*  Plutarch  (Them.  c.   12j   says   that  generally     accomplished     man     (Plut. 

Sicinnus   was  a  Persian  captive.     JEa-  Them.  c.  32  ;  Plat.  Men.  93,  D.). 

chylus  distinctly  declares  him  to  have 
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without  the  knoAvledge  of  the  other  Greeks,  He  is  a  well- 
wisher  to  the  King's  cause,  and  would  rather  success  should 
attend  on  you  than  on  his  countrymen  ;  Avherefore  he  bids  me 
tell  you  that  fear  has  seized  the  Greeks  and  they  are  meditating 
a  hasty  flight.  Now  then  it  is  open  to  you  to  acliieve  the  best 
work  that  ever  ye  wrought,  if  only  ye  will  hinder  their  escaping. 
They  no  longer  agree  among  themselves,  so  that  they  will  not 
now  make  any  resistance — nay,  'tis  likely  ye  may  see  a  fight 
already  begun  between  such  as  favour  and  such  as  oppose  your 
cause."  The  messenger,  when  he  had  thus  expressed  himself, 
departed  and  was  seen  no  more. 

76.  Then  the  captains,  believing  all  that  the  messenger  had 
said,  proceeded  to  land  a  large  body  of  Persian  troops ''  on  the 
islet  of  Psyttaleia,®  which  lies  between  Salamis  and  the  mainland  ; 
after  which,  about  the  hour  of  midnight,  they  advanced  their 
western  wing  towards  Salamis,  so  as  to  inclose  the  Greeks.^ 
At  the  same  time  the  force  stationed  about  Ceos  and  Cynosura 
moved  forward,  and  filled  the  whole  strait  as  far  as  Munychia 
with  their   ships. ^^      This  advance  was   made  to  prevent  the 

'  Pausanias  says  (i.  sxxvi.  §  2)  that 
the  number  landed  was  only  400  ;  but 
this  scarcely  accords  either  with  the 
"  large  body  of  Persians  "  (ttoWovs  toiv 
ΎΙΐρσέων)  of  our  author,  or  with  the 
impoi'tance  assigned  to  the  incident  by 
^schylus  (Pers.  453-470). 

^  The  well-known  description  of  Ms- 
chylus  {vriaos  ris  εστί  -κρόσθΐ  'ΖαλαμΊνοί 
τόττων,  βαιά,  5νσορμο$  ναυσ'ιν,  Pers. 
1.  S.  c),  and  the  clear  topography  in 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  573),  make  it  certain  that 
Psyttaleia  is  the  small  island  now  called 
LipsokutaK,  which  lies  between  the  Pi- 
raeus and  the  eastern  extremity  of  Sala- 
mis. It  is  "  low,  and  unprovided  even 
with  such  narrow  creeks  as  afforded 
safety  to  the  small  vessels  of  the 
ancients"  (Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p. 
2fi7).  The  ground  is  rocky  (ττίτρώδβ?, 
Strab.),  but  covered  with  shrubs.  The 
i  laud  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  two  or 
thi-ee  hundred  yards  broad  (Leake,  ut 
supra).  Its  position  fully  accounts  for 
its  being  called  by  some — what  Egina 
was  more  commonly  considered  to  be — 
the  ei/csorc  of  the  Pirseus  {λ-ημη  του 
rieipaiecos,  Strab.  1.  S.  c). 

"  Έ8chylus  describes  this  movement 
j'raphically — 


επεί  Be  φέγγος  ηλίου  κατ4φθίΤ0,  ^ 
καΐ  ννξ  en-rjet,  πάς  άνηρ  κώττης  άΐ'αξ 
es  ι•-ϋΐ'  έχώρει,  πας  θ'  οπλω!»  επιστάτης, 
τάξις  δε  τάξιν  τταρεκάλει  ΐ'ίώς  μακράς, 
πλί'ουσι  δ'  ώς  έκαστος  ην  τεταγμένος. 


'"  Upon  the  whole  the  view  taken  by 
Colonel  Leake  (Demi  of  Attica,  pp. 
258-261)  of  the  arrangements  here  de- 
scribed, seems  to  me  preferable  to  that 
adopted  by  Mr,  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
V.  pp,  171-173).  They  differ  chiefly  as 
to  the  movements  of  the  Persian  left 
wing,  and  as  to  the  position  of  Ceos  and 
Cynosura.  Mr.  Grote  regards  these  posi- 
tions as  certain  unknown  points  on  the 
south-western  coast  of  Attica,  between 
Phalerum  and  Sunium.  Colonel  Leake, 
with  Barthe'lemy,  Kruse,  Biihr,  Thirl- 
wall,  and  Kiepert,  places  them  in  the 
island  of  Salamis.  Mr.  Grote  orings  the 
Persian  fleet  from  their  anchorage  along 
the  Attic  coast,  by  a  single  movement, 
to  a  position  opposite  the  Greek  fleet  in 
front  of  Salamis.  Col.  Leake  truly  re- 
marks that  the  Persians  made  a  double 
movement.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
before  the  battle  their  fleet  advanced  to 
the  mouth  of  the  strait  between  Salamis 
and  the  main,  and  there  took  up  their 
station  (supra,  ch.  70),  resting _  in  part 
on  the  island,  in  part  on  the  Attic  shore. 
At  nightfall  a  fresh  advance  took  place. 
The  right  wing,  which  had  probably 
rested  on  the  Pirseus,  moved  along  the 
Attic  shore  through  the  channel  which 
separates  Salamis  from  the  mainland, 
and,  having  passed  the  Greek  fleet, 
blocked  up  the  channel  at  its  north- 
western    extremity    towards    Eleusis ; 
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Greeks  from  escaping  by  flight,  and  to  block  tliem  up  in 
Salamis,  where  it  was  thought  that  vengeance  might  be  taken 
upon  them  for  the  battles  fought  near  Artemisium.  The  Persian 
troops  were  landed  on  the  islet  of  Psyttaleia,  because,  as  soon  as 
the  battle  began,  the  men  and  wrecks  were  likely  to  be  drifted 
thither,  as  the  isle  lay  in  the  very  path  of  the  coming  fight, — 
and  they  would  thus  be  able  to  save  their  own  men  and  destroy 
those  of  the  enemy.  All  these  movements  were  made  in  silence, 
that  the  Greeks  might  have  no  knowledge  of  them ;  and  they 
occupied  the  whole  night,  so  that  the  men  had  no  time  to  get 
their  sleep. 

77.  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  no  trutli  in  prophecies,  or  feel 
inclined  to  call  in  question  those  Avhich  speak  with  clearness, 
when  I  think  of  the  following — 

"  When  they  shall  bridge  with  their  ships  to  the  sacred  strand  of  Diana ' 
Girt  with  the  golden  falchion,  and  eke  to  marine  Cynosura,^ 


while  the  left  Aving,  which  had  been 
stationed  about  Psyttaleia  and  the  pro- 
montory of  A(]hia  Varva7-a  (which  is 
Cyuosura  on  this  theory),  filled  the 
channel  at  its  south-eastern  end  towards 
Phalerum  and  Muuychia.  Col.  Leake 
justly  refei's  to  the  woi'ds  of  the  oracle 
(infra,  ch.  77),  as  indicating  that  both 
"  the  sacred  strand  of  Diana"  and  like- 
wise "  marine  Cynosura"  were  on  the 
Salaiuinian  coast.  The  former  he  con- 
nects, I'easonably  enough,  with  the 
position  of  the  "temple  of  Diana" 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  standing  in 
this  part  of  Salamis  (i.  xxxvi.  §  1), 
(The  latter  may  well  have  been  a  name 
I  of  the  Salauiinian  promontory  which 
stretches  out  towards  Psyttaleia  (see  the 
next  note  but  one).  This  passage,  and 
the  nexus  of  ch.  7U  with  ch.  70,  are  the 
strong  points  of  Col.  Leake's  theory. 

With  regard  to  the  detachment  by 
the  Persians  of  a  squadron  wliich  sailed 
south  of  Salamis,  and  blocked  up  the 
Megaric  strait  at  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  thougli  it  i-ests 
mainly  on  the  authority  of  Diodorus 
(xi.  17),  it  is  not  perhaps  to  be  altogether 
rejected.  Accordingto  iEschylus  Xerxes 
sent  a  detachment  "  to  enclose  the  whole 
island  of  Ajax  " — 

άλλα?  δέ  κνκλω  νησον  Λϊα^το;  ηίριξ, 

(I'ers.  374.) 
This  can  scai-cely  be  accepted  literally. 
The  real  movement  may  have  been  that 
which  Diodorus  describes.  He  is  pro- 
bably wrong  in  making  the  vhofe  Egyp- 
tian squadron  go  on  this  service  (infra, 


ch.  100).  The  movement  would  not 
have  been  (as  Mr.  Grote  thinks)  "  unne- 
cessary," if  a  portion  of  the  Gi'eek  fleet 
had  broken  through  the  Persian  line 
and  fled  westwai'd. 

^  Col.  Leake  supposes  the  temple  of 
Diana,  which  hallowed  this  shore,  to 
have  stood  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
bay  of  Amhclakia,  beyond  the  island  of 
Arpatlwni  (Demi  of  Attica,  p.  171  and 
p.  261);  but  the  notice  in  Pausanias 
(I.  xxxvi.  §  '2)  does  not  show  more  than 
that  the  temjile  was  on  this  side  the 
island,  near  the  town  and  the  strait. 

'-  Cynosura.,  according  to  Hesychius 
(ad  voc),  was  a  common  name  for  a 
peninsula.  It  could,  however,  from  its 
signification  (dog's  tail),  only  be  applied 
to  such  as  were  particiilarly  long  and 
thin.  This  is  tlie  especial  character  of 
the  Marathouian  promontoi-y  of  the 
name,  and  it  belongs  sufficiently  to  the 
promontory  of  .4<7/iiV{  1',(η•(ί;Υί.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  point  on  the  western 
Attic  coast  to  which  the  same  descrip- 
tion would  apply.  Compare  the  Cyprian 
promontory  of  Boosura  (ox-tail j,  which 
was  mentioned  above,  Book  v.  ch.  108, 
note  ^  Mr.  Blakesley  has  revived  the  i 
theory  of  Larcher,  that  Ceos  and  Cjaio- 
sura  are  the  well-known  island,  and  the 
Marathonian  promontory  itself  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  414-417).  He  supposes  the  fleet  to 
have  been  moved  in  detachments;  and 
that,  on  tlie  determination  to  block  in 
the  Greeks  at  Salamis,  the  squadrons  at 
Ceos  and  Marathon  were  "  signaled  to 
close  up."     He  finds  the  "  sacred  strand 
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Mad  hope  swelling  their  hearts  at  the  dowufall  of  beautiful  Athens  ■'  — 
Then  shall  godlike  Right  extinguish  haughty  Presumption, 
Insult's  furious  offspring,  who  thinketh  to  overthrow  all  things. 
Brass  with  brass  shall  mingle,  and  Mars  with  blood  shall  empurple 
Ocean's  waves.     Then — then  shall  the  day  of  Gi'ecia's  fi-eedom 
Come  from  Victory  fair,  and  Saturn's  sou  all-seeing." 

When  I  look  to  this,  and  perceive  how  clearly  Bacis  *  sj)oke, 
I  neither  venture  myself  to  say  anything  against  prophecies,  nor 
do  I  approve  of  others  impugning  them. 

78.  Meanwhile,  among  the  captains  at  Salamis,  the  strife  of 
words  grew  fierce.  As  yet  they  did  not  know  that  they  were 
encompassed,  but  imagined  that  the  barbarians  remained  in  the 
same  places  where  they  had  seen  them  the  day  before. 

79,  In  the  midst  of  tlieir  contention,  Aristides,  the  son  of 
Lysimaehus,  who  had  crossed  from  Egina,  arrived  in  Salamis. 
He  was  an  Athenian,  and  had  been  ostracised  by  the  com- 
monalty ;  ^  yet  I  believe,  from  what  I  have  heard  concerning 
his  character,  that  there  was  not  in  all  Athens  a  man  so  worthy 
or  so  just  as  he.^  He  now  came  to  the  council,  and,  standing 
outside,  called  for  Themistocles.  Now  Themistocles  was  not  his 
friend,  but  his  most  determined  enemy.  However,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  great  dangers  impending,  Aristides  forgot  their 
feud,  and  called  Themistocles  out  of  the  council,  since  he  wished 
to  confer  with  him.  He  had  heard  before  his  arrival  of  the 
impatience  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  withdraw  the  fleet  to  the 
Isthmus.  As  soon  therefore  as  Themistocles  came  forth, 
Ai-istides  addressed  him  in  these  words : — 


of  Diana"  on  the  Euboean  coast  near  the  decree  for  the  purpose  (Plut.  Them. 
Ei'etria,  where  there  was  a  temple  to  c.  11).  Aristides  apparently  had  not  till 
Diana  Amarusia.  He  is  obliged,  how-  now  availed  himself  of  the  permission  to 
ever,  to  suppose  that  Herodotus  was  return.  The  stories  told  in  connexion 
quite  ignorant  of  the  distance  of  the  with  his  ostracism  are  well  known,  and 
two  places  from  Athens  (vol.  ii.  p.  358,  will  be  found  in  Plutarch, 
note  154-).  The  general  subject  of  ostracism  has 
■^  "Brilliant"  or  "  fruitful  Athens"  been  judiciously  handled  by  Mr.  Grote 
would  be  a  closer  translation.  The  (Hist,  of  Greece,  iv.  pp.  20(3-'216),  ex- 
epithet  λιπαραϊ  is  a  favourite  one  in  this  cepting  that  he  has  regarded  the  pro- 
connexion  (Find.  Isth.  ii.  30 ;  Aristoph.  ceeding  too  much  in  the  light  of  a 
Eq.  1229;  Acharn.  605;  Eurip.  Ale.  precaution  against  tyranny,  and  too  little 
435,  &c.).  There  is  perhaps  an  allusion  in  that  of  an  arrangement  for  leaving 
in  it  to  the  olive.  the  hands  of  the  5ημα•γοι•γ})$  free  and 
''  Supra,  ch.  20.  unfettered  fsee  a  paper  in  the  Oxford 
»  Aft-er  a  long  struggle,  Aristides  had  and  Cambridge  Review,  vol.  iv.pp.  1-13). 
been  ostracised  through  the  influence  of  ^  Further  testimonies  to  the  high  cha- 
Themistocles,  three  years  earlier,  B.C.  racter  of  Aristides  will  be  found  (Timocr. 
483  (Plut.  Aristid.c.  8).  When  Xerxes  ap.  Plut.  Them.  c.  21;  Plat.  Gorg.  526, 
.was  in  Thessaly,  all  exiles  whose  banish-  B;  Polyb.  xxxii.  8;  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  46,  47 ; 
ment  was  only  for  a  term  of  years,  were  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  4;  Plut.  Aristid.  passim ; 
recalled,  Themistocles  himself  moving  Corn.  Xep.  Aristid.  c.  1). 
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"  Our  rivalry  at  all  times,  and  especially  at  the  present 
season,  ought  to  be  a  struggle,  which  of  us  shall  most  advantage 
our  country.  Let  me  then  say  to  thee,  that  so  far  as  regards 
the  dejiarture  of  the  Peloponnesians  from  tliis  place,  much  talk 
and  little  will  be  found  precisely  alike.  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes  that  which  I  now  report :  that,  however  much  the 
Corinthians  or  Eurybiades  himself  may  wish  it,  they  cannot  now 
retreat ;  for  we  are  enclosed  on  every  side  by  the  enemy.  Go 
in  to  them,  and  make  this  known." 

80.  "  Thy  advice  is  excellent,"  answered  the  other  ;  "  and  thy 
tidings  are  also  good.  That  which  I  earnestly  desired  to  happen, 
thine  eyes  have  beheld  accomplished.  Know  that  what  the 
Medes  have  now  done  was  at  my  instance  ;  for  it  was  necessary, 
as  our  men  would  not  fight  here  of  their  own  free  will,  to  make 
them  fight  whether  they  would  or  no.  But  come  now,  as  thou 
hast  brought  the  good  neΛvs,  go  in  and  tell  it.  For  if  I  speak 
to  them,  they  will  think  it  a  feigned  tale,  and  will  not  believe 
that  the  barbarians  have  inclosed  us  around.  Therefore  do  thou 
go  to  them,  and  inform  them  how  matters  stand.  If  they 
believe  thee,  'twill  be  for  the  best ;  but  if  otherwise,  it  will  not 
harm.  For  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  now  flee  away,  if 
we  are  indeed  shut  in  on  all  sides,  as  thou  sayest." 

81.  Then  Aristides  entered  the  assembly,  and  spoke  to  the 
captains :  he  had  come,  he  told  them,  from  Egina,  and  had  but 
barely  escaped  the  blockading  vessels — the  Greek  fleet  Avas 
entirely  inclosed  by  the  ships  of  Xerxes — and  he  advised  them 
to  get  themselves  in  readiness  to  resist  the  foe.  Having  said  so 
much,  he  withdrew.  And  now  another  contest  arose ;  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  captiiins  would  not  believe  the  tidings. 

82.  But  wliile  they  still  doubted,  a  Tenian  trireme,'  com- 
manded by  Panoetius  the  son  of  Sosimenes,  deserted  from  the 
Persians  and  joined  the  Greeks,  bringing  full  intelligence.  For 
this  reason  the  Tenians  Λvere  inscribed  upon  the  tripod  at 
Delphi  "*  among  those  who  overthrew  the  barbarians.     With  this 

'  Plutarch  says  "  a  Tenedian  trireme  "  at  Platsea  (infra,  ix.  81),  and,  like  the 
(Them.  c.  12),  which  is  probably  a  mere  colossal  statue  of  Jujiitei•,  presented  to 
inaccuracy.  Diodorus  makes  intelligence  Olympia  on  the  same  occasion,  had  in- 
come from  the  Samians  in  the  Pei-sian  scribed  upon  it  the  names,  not  only  of 
Heet,  who  at  the  same  time  promise  to  the  Greeks  who  fought  in  that  battle 
desert  to  the  Greeks  in  the  battle  (xi.  (as  Pausanias  mistakenly  observes  of  the 
17).  Herodotus,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  statue,  v.  xxiii.  §  1),  but  of  all  who 
highly  of  the  valour  shown  by  the  Sa-  lent  any  efiective  aid  to  the  Greek  side 
mians  (infra,  ch.  85).  during  the  war.     Pausanias,  who  gives 

8  The  tripod  here  mentioned  was  dedi-  the  li.st  upon  the  pedestal  of  the  statue, 

cated  from  the  tithe  of  the  spoil  taken  mentions  (besides  the  Tenians)  the  Ce- 
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sliip,  which  deserted  to  their  side  at  Salamis,  and  the  Lemniaii 
vessel  which  came  over  before  at  Artemisium,^  the  Greek  fleet 
was  brought  to  the  full  number  of  380  ships ;  otherwise  it  fell 
short  by  two  of  that  amount. 

83.  The  Greeks  now,  not  doubting  what  the  Tenians  told 
them,  made  ready  for  the  coming  fight.  At  the  dawn  of  day, 
all  the  men-at-arms*  were  assembled  together,  and  speeches 
Avere  made  to  them,  of  which  the  best  was  that  of  Themistocles ; 
who  throughout  contrasted  what  was  noble  with  what  was  base, 
and  bade  them,  in  all  that  came  within  the  range  of  man's 
natm-e  and  constitution,  always  to  make  choice  of  the  nobler 
part.  Having  thus  wound  uj)  his  discourse,  he  told  them  to  go 
at  once  on  board  their  ships,  which  they  accordingly  did ;  and 
about  this  time  the  trireme,  that  had  been  sent  to  Egina  for  the 
-iEacidse,-  returned ;  whereupon  the  Greeks  put  to  sea  with  all 
their  fleet. 

84.  The  fleet  had  scarce  left  the  land  when  they  were  attacked 
by  the  barbarians.  At  once  most  of  the  Greeks  began  to  back 
water,  and  were  about  touching  the  shore,  when  Ameinias  of 
Pallenc,^  one  of  the  Athenian  captains,  darted  forth  in  front  of 


ans,  Melians,  Naxiaus,  and  Cythuians, 
who  all  furuished  ships  at  Salamis  (supra, 
ch.  46),  but  seut  uo  contingents  to  Pla- 
ttea  (infra,  ix.  28).  These  names  have 
all  been  deciphered  on  the  serpent  which 
foi'med  the  pedestal  of  the  tripod,  as 
has  that  of  the  Thespians,  who  were 
probably  inscribed  on  account  of  their 
conduct  at  Thermopylae.  Contributors, 
however,  of  a  single  vessel  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  generally  deemed  wortliy 
of  commemoration.  The  Lemnians,  Cro- 
toniats,  and  Serijjhians,  who  each  gave 
one  vessel  to  the  combined  Grecian 
fleet,  were  omitted  from  the  inscrip- 
tions. Probably  the  Tenians  owed  the 
insertion  of  their  name  to  the  j^eculiar 
timeliness  of  their  arrival,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  news  which  they  brought. 
The  Siphnians,  however,  are  inscribed 
on  the  tripod,  though  we  do  not  know 
that  they  were  at  all  distinguished. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  the  stand 
of  the  tripod,  after  the  golden  bowl  had 
been  removed  by  the  Phocians  (Pausan. 
X.  xiii.  §  5),  was  taken  to  Constantinople, 
and  there  placed  in  the  Hippodrome 
(see  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii. 
p.  lu;  Spou  and  Wheeler's  Voyage  en 
Grece,  torn.  i.  p.  178).  Recently  the 
stand  has  been  uncovered  to  its  base, 
and   the    inscription    deciphered    (vide 


infra.  Book  ix.  ch.  81,  note  ad  loc). 

^  Supra,  ch.  11.  The  calculation  here 
made  confirms  the  total  in  ch.  48,  ad  fin. 

-  The  Epibatai,  or  armed  portion  of 
the  crew  of  a  trireme,  corresponding  to 
our  marines,  varied   in  amount  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  Greek  history.     The 
greatest    nvimber   ever    found    is    forty  , 
(supra,  vi.  15).     During  the  Peloponne-  i 
siau  war  the  complement  of  an  Athenian  | 
trireme  was   ten   (Thucyd.  iii.   91,    95;! 
ii.  92,  102;  iv.  76,  101).     Plutarch  says 
(Them.   c.    14)  that   at  Salamis  it  was 
eighteen.      I   scarcely   think    there   are  ) 
sufficient    grounds    for    doubting    this 
statement,   as  Col.   Leake  does  (Demi- 
attica  p.  262,  note  ^). 

■^  Sujjra,  ch.  64. 

^  Pallene'  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  Athenian  provincial  towns  (Leake's 
Demi,  p.  44).  For  its  site,  vide  supra, 
i.  62,  note  °.  According  to  Plutarch 
(Them.  c.  14),  Ameinias  belonged  not 
to  Pallene,  but  to  Decelea.  He  was, 
if  we  may  believe  Diodorus  (xi.  27), 
a  brother  of  iEschylus,  whose  otter 
brother,  CynsBgirus,  had  equally  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Marathon  (supra, 
vi.  114,  note  ^).  If  this  is  true,  it  lends 
a  peculiar  interest  to  the  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  the  words  in  which  ilischylus 
notices    his    brother's    action — ■^ρξε    δ' 
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the  line,  and  charged  a  ship  of  the  enemy.  The  two  vessels 
became  entangled,  and  could  not  separate,  whereupon  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  came  up  to  help  Ameinias,  and  engaged  with  the 
Persians.  Such  is  the  account  which  the  Athenians  give  of  the 
way  in  which  the  battle  began;  but  the  Eginetans  maintain 
that  the  vessel  which  had  been  to  Egina  for  the  ^acidse,  was 
the  one  that  brought  on  the  fight.  It  is  also  reported,  that  a 
phantom  in  the  iorm  of  a  woman  appeared  to  the  Greeks,  and, 
in  a  voice  that  was  heard  from  end  to  end  of  the  fleet,  cheered 
them  on  to  the  fight ;  first,  however,  rebuking  them,  and  saying 
— "  Strange  men,  how  long  are  ye  going  to  back  water  ?  "  * 

85.  Against  tTie  Athenians,  who  held  the  western  extremity 
of  the  line  towards  Eleusis,  were  placed  the  Pho3nicians  ;  against 
the  Lacedaemonians,  whose  station  was  eastward  towards  the 
Piraeus,^  the  lonians.  Of  these  last  a  few  only  followed  the 
advice  of  Themistocles,  to  fight  backwardly ;  the  greater  number 
did  far  otherwise.  I  could  mention  here  the  names  of  many 
trierarchs  Avho  took  vessels  from  the  Greeks,  but  I  shall  pass 
over  all  excepting  Theomestor  the  son  of  Androdamas,  and 
Phylacus  the  son  of  Histiaius,  botli  Samians.  I  show  this  pre- 
ference to  them,  inasmuch  as  for  this  service  Theomestor  was 
made  tyrant  of  Saraos  by  the  Persians,®  while  Phylacus  was 
enrolled  among  the  King's  benefactors,^  and  presented  with  a 
large  estate  in  land.  In  the  Persian  tono-ue  the  Kino-'s  bene- 
factors  are  called  Orosangs.^ 

(μβο\τΐ5Έ\λ-ηνικ^  ναΰε,καποθραύΐΐ  πάντα  40).      The    pi'actice    of    inscribing    the 

Φοιρίσστηί  veais  κόρυμβ'  (Pers.  415-417).  names    of    the    royal   benefactors   in   a 

••  Compare  with  this  story  the  tales  register,  which  appears  again  at  the  end 

told  concerning  the  battles  of  Marathon  of  ch.   90,   is  twice  alluded   to    in   the 

(supra,  vi.  117)'and  Delphi  (viii.  38,  39).  Book  of  Esther  in  reference  to  Mordecai 

*  The  PiriDus  was  not  at  this  time  a  (ii.  23,  vi.  1).     It  is  likewise  mentioned 

mere  "  natural  harbour,"    wh(jlly  "  un-  by  Josephus  in  his  Antiquities  (xi.  6). 
improved  by  art,"  as  Mr.  Grote  supposes         ^  As  Herodotus  assigns  this  vernacular 

(Hist,  of  Gi-eece,  vol.  V.  p.  17'2).    Themi-  title  to  those  who  had  done  good  service 

Btocles  had  commenced  his  great  works  to  the  king  (oi  (vepyerai  rod  βασιΚίοί) 

to  improve  its  natural   condition  when  in  connexion  with  the  story  of  Phylacus, 

he  was   archon,  thirteen   years  earlier,  whose   name   was    inscribed    for    such 

B.C.  493  (see  Thucyd.  i.  93).     They  re-  service  among  the  honoured  list,  it  is 

mained,  however,  in  a  very  unfinished  natural   to   infer   that  the  term   itself 

state.  must  involve  some  allusion  to  the  custom 

*•  As  Goes  was  made  king  of  the  Myti-  of  thus  registering  the  names  of  those 

lenacans  for  his  services  in  the  Scythian  Λνΐιο  had  deserved  well  of  their  country, 

expedition  (supra,  v.  11).     Theomestor  The  most  rea.sonable  explanation  of  the 

appears    to   have   received    his    reward  title,    therefore,     would    seem    to    be 

immediately  (infra,  ix.  90).  "  worthy  of  being  recorded,"  from  khur  ""■ 

'  A  trace  of  the  formal  use  of  the  ex-  ^ 

pression,  "  King's  benefactor, "  seems  to  («j^)  worthy,  and  sansa  (^J^)  "to 
occur   (supra,   iii.   140)  in   the    c;ise  of  _      I 

Syloson  ;  there  ai-e  also  instances  in  Dio-  say  or  praise,"  which  becomes  thaka  in    I 

dorus  (xvii.  14)  and  JEUan  (Hist.  Var.  old    Persian,  and  εαι'κβα   in  Zend.     It    I 
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8(3.  Far  the  greater  number  of  the  Persian  ships  engaged  in 
tliis  battle  were  disabled — either  by  the  Athenians  or  by  the 
Eginetans.  For  as  the  Greeks  fought  in  order  and  kept  their 
line,  while  the  barbarians  were  in  confusion  and  had  no  plan  in 
anything  that  they  did,  the  issue  of  the  battle  could  scarce  be 
other  than  it  Avas.  Yet  the  Persians  fought  far  more  bravely 
here  than  at  Eubcea,  and  indeed  surpassed  themselves;  each 
did  his  utmost  through  fear  of  Xerxes,  for  each  thought  that 
the  King's  eye  Avas  upon  himself.^ 

87.  What  part  the  several  nations,  whether  Greek  or  barba- 
rian, took  in  the  combat,  I  am  not  able  to  say  for  certain ; 
Artemisia,  however,  I  know,  distinguished  herself  in  such  a  way 
as  raised  her  even  higher  than  she  stood  before  in  the  esteem  of 
the  King.  For  after  confusion  had  spread  thiOugliout  the  whole 
of  the  King's  fleet,  and  her  ship  was  closely  pursued  by  an 
Athenian  trireme,  she,  having  no  way  to  fly,  since  in  fiOut  of 
her  were  a  number  of  friendly  vessels,  and  she  was  nearest  of  all 
the  Persians  to  the  enemy,  resolved  on  a  measure  which  in  fact 
proved  her  safety.  Pressed  by  the  Athenian  pursuer,  she  bore 
straight  against  one  of  the  ships  of  her  o^ii  party,  a  Calyndiau,^ 
which  had  Damasithymus,  the  Calpidian  king,  himself  on  board. 
I  cannot  say  whether  she  had  had  any  quarrel  with  the  man 
whfle  the  fleet  was  at  the  Hellespont,  or  no — neither  can  I 
decide  whether  she  of  set  purpose  attacked  his  vessel,  or  whether 
it  merely  chanced  that  the  Calyndian  ship  came  in  her  way — 
but  certain  it  is  that  she  bore  down  upon  his  vessel  and  sank  it, 

■would  be  more  conformable  perhaps  to     latter  passage,  led  to  veiy  serious  con- 

the  genius  of  the  Persian  to  reverse  the     sequences. 

collocation  of  the  two  elements   (as  in         i  Calynda  was,  according  to  Herodo- 

ii,„„    -I        ,  t    .    j>      L7       0     \      tus  (vii.  98,  compared  with  this  passage), 

the  modem  term  .„^|^,  faraMitf•,  &c.),         ^<     .       /  -c^       -ί  v.  u^       •>. 

Ji^y^  a  Carian  town,     tor  its  probable  site, 

but   still  I  think   the   etymology   here  vide  supra,  i.  172,  note  *.     Plutarch  (de 

proposed  preferable  either  to  the  hxare-  Malign.  Kerod.  vol.  ii.  p.  883)  quaiTels 

with  Herodotus  for  telling  this  story  at 

ζαφχο  of  Benfey,  or  the  n^  tr#lT^'  '"'""  ^^'^^  length.     No  doubt  he  does  it  in 

part  from  pride  in  his  countrj'woman  (see 

srtnsa  of  Oppert.    "  Recording  the  name"  above,  vii.  99,  note  ^;  viii.  G9,  note  ^)  ; 

is  repeatedly  spoken  of  in  the  Inscrip-  but  we  have  rather  to  regret  that  his 

tions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  as  the  information  was   not  so    copious  about 

highest  object   of  man's  ambition,  and  others. 

the  right  to  permit  such  a  record  seems  I  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Grote  should 

to  have  been  very  jealously  guarded  by  question  the  sequel  of  the  story  (Hist, 

the  king,  as   a   matter  of  prerogative,  of   Greece,   vol.   v.  p.    182,    note) — the 

Examples  also  of  this  usage  in  Persia  notice  taken  by  Xerxes  of  the  act  of  Ar- 

are   not   wanting   either   in  profane   or  temisia,  and  his  mistake  of  its  nature, 

sacred  histoiy. — Compare  Esther  vi.  1,  Had  the  truth  been  known  to  him,  she 

&c.,  and  Thucydid.  i.  129. — [H.  C.  R.]  would   certainly   have    fallen   into    dis- 

^  Supra,    ch.  '59,    and   infra,    ch.   90.  grace,  instead  of  being  entrusted  with . 

The  auger  of  Xerxes,  as  we  see  in  the  the  mission  recorded,  infra,  ch.  103. 
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and  that  thereby  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  herself  a 
double  advantage.  For  the  commander  of  the  Athenian  trireme, 
when  he  saw  her  bear  down  on  one  of  the  enemy^s  fleet,  thought 
immediately  tliat  her  vessel  Avas  a  Greek,  or  else  had  deserted 
from  the  Persians,  and  was  now  fighting  on  the  Greek  side ;  he 
therefore  gave  up  the  cliase,  and  turned  away  to  attack  others. 

88.  Thus  in  the  first  place  she  saved  her  life  by  the  action, 
and  Avas  enabled  to  get  clear  off  from  the  battle ;  while  further, 
it  fell  out  that  in  the  very  act  of  doing  the  King  an  injury  she 
raised  herself  to  a  greater  height  than  ever  in  his  esteem.  For 
as  Xerxes  beheld  the  fight,  he  remarked  (it  is  said)  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vessel,  whereupon  the  bystanders  observed  to  him — 
"  Seest  thou,  master,  how  well  Artemisia  fights,  and  hoAv  she 
has  just  sunk  a  ship  of  the  enemy?"  Then  Xerxes  asked  if  it 
were  really  Artemisia's  doing ;  and  they  answered,  "  Certainly  ; 
for  they  knew  her  ensign :" "-  Avhile  all  made  sure  that  the 
sunken  vessel  belonged  to  the  opposite  side.  Every  thing,  it  is 
said,  conspired  to  prosper  the  queen — it  was  especially  fortunate 
for  her  that  not  one  of  those  on  board  the  Calyndian  ship 
survived  to  become  her  accuser.  Xerxes,  they  say,  in  reply  to 
the  remarks  made  to  him,  observed — "  My  men  have  behaved 
like  women,  my  women  like  men !" 

89.  There  fell  in  this  combat  Ariabignes,  one  of  the  chief 
commanders  of  the  fleet,^  who  was  son  of  Darius  and  brother  of 
Xerxes ;  and  with  him  perished  a  vast  number  of  men  of  high 
repute,  Persians,  Medes,  and  allies.^  Of  the  Greeks  there  died 
only  a  few ;  for,  as  they  were  able  to  swim,  all  those  that  were 
not  slain  outright  by  the  enemy  escaped  from  the  sinking  vessels 
and  swam  across  to  Salamis.  But  on  tlie  side  of  the  barbarians 
more  perished  by  drowning  than  in  any  other  way,  since  they 

'^  Polyspiius   pretends   (Strateg.  viii.  founds  him  with  Ariomardus,  \vhom  he 

liii.  §  1)  that  Artemisia  varied  her  en-  bewails  more  than  once  (Pers.  326,  959 j. 

signs,  sometimes  showing  Greek,  some-  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  (xi.  27)  repre- 

times  Persian  colours.     This,   however,  sent  him  as  the  commander  of  the  vessel 

is  the  refinement  of  a  later  age.     In  Ar-  first  chai-ged  bj'  Ameinias. 
tcmisia's  time  ensigns  of  the  kind  which         *  iEschylus  professes  to  mention  some 

Polj'ojnus  intends  were  not  in  use.    The  twenty  of  the  number  (Pers.  3(j7-331); 

only    ensign   was   the    figure-head,    an  but  his  names  so  rarely  accord  with  those 

image  or  picture  placed  on  the  jirow  of  of  Herodotus,  and  have  for  the  most  part 

the  vessel,  which  could  not  be  changed  so  fictitious  an  air  about  them,  that  they 

at  ple:iflure  (cf.  iii.  59;   and  see  Ruhn-  can  scarcely  be  regai-ded  as  illustrating 

ken's  Opuscula,  p.  414,  &c.).  history  (see  the  remark  of  Bishop  Bloui- 

^  Supra,    xii.    97.      Ariabignes    (the  field,  Pref.  ad  /Esch.   Pers.  p.  xiv.  ad 

Ariamenes    of   Plutarch,  Them.    c.    14)  fin.).     Syennesis,  the  Cilician  prince,  is 

commanded  the  Ionian  and  Cariau  con-  almost  the  only  name  out  of  the  twenty 

tiugents.     iEschylus  does  not  seem  to  which   can   be  distinctly  recognised  as 

be  aware  of  Lis  death,   unless  he  con-  historical. 
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did  not  know  liow  to  swim.  The  great  destruction  took  place 
when  the  ships  which  had  been  first  engaged  began  to  fly ;  for 
they  who  were  stationed  in  the  rear,  anxious  to  display  their 
valour  before  the  eyes  of  the  King,  made  every  effort  to  force 
their  way  to  the  front,  and  thus  became  entangled  with  such  of 
their  own  vessels  as  were  retreating. 

90.  In  this  confusion  the  following  event  occurred:  Certain 
Phoenicians  belonging  to  the  ships  which  had  thus  perished 
made  their  appearance  before  the  King,  and  laid  the  blame  of 
their  loss  on  the  lonians,  declaring  that  they  were  traitors,  and 
had  wilfully  destroyed  the  vessels.  But  the  upshot  of  this 
complaint  was,  that  the  Ionian  captains  escaped  the  death 
which  threatened  them,  wliile  their  Phoenician  accusers  received 
death  as  their  reward.  For  it  happened  that,  exactly  as  they 
spoke,  a  Samothracian  vessel  bore  down  on  an  Athenian  and 
sank  it,  but  Avas  attacked  and  crippled  immediately  by  one  of 
the  Eginetan  squadron.  Now  the  tSamothracians  were  expert 
with  the  javelin,  and  aimed  their  weapons  so  well,  that  they 
cleared  the  deck  of  the  vessel  which  had  disabled  their  own, 
after  which  they  sprang  on  board,  and  took  it.  This  saved  the 
lonians.  Xerxes,  when  he  saw  the  exploit,  turned  fiercely  on 
the  Phoenicians — (he  was  ready,  in  his  extreme  vexation,  to  find 
fault  Λv^th  any  one) — and  ordered  their  heads  to  be  cut  off,  to 
prevent  them,  he  said,  from  casting  the  blame  of  their  own 
misconduct  upon  braver  men.  During  the  whole  time  of  the 
battle  Xerxes  sate  at  the  base  of  the  hill  called  ^galeos,^  over 
against  Salamis ;  "^  and  whenever  he  saw  any  of  his  own  captains 

*  The  name  of  iEgaleos  is  applied  to  scene  of  the  action!  (Plutarch,  1.  s.  c). 
y    the  entire  mountaiu-range  between  the         The   throne    of    Xerxes,   which    had 

pass  of  Dhafni  and  the  coast,  by  which  silver    feet,    was    preserved    for    many 

the  Eleusinian  and  Athenian  plains  are  yeai'S  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  having 

separated  (cf.  Thucyd.  ii.  19  ;  Schol.  ad  been  left  behind  on  his  reti'eat  (Harpo- 

Soph.    (Ed.    Col.    1114).      The  seat   of  crat.   and  Suidas,   ad  voc.  apyvpa-rtovs  ; 

Xerxes  was  said   by  Phanodemus   (ap.  Dem.  in  Timocrat.  741,  7).     The  gilded 

Plut.  Them.  c.  13)  to  have  been  placed  parasol  (Pint.  Them.  c.  16)  which  shel- 

a  little  above  the  tem^^le  of  Hercules,  tered  him  from  the  sun  seems  not  to 

which  is  known  to  have  stood  on  this  have  been  captured.     For  a  representa- 

shore  (Ctes.  Pers.  Exc.  §  26  ;  Diod.  Sic.  tiou   of  the  throne  of  a  Persian  king, 

xi.    18).     Col.   Leake  believed  that   he  vide  supra,  vii.  16. 
had  discovered  the  ruins  of  this  temple         ^  [The  exact  position  of  Xerxes'  seat 

near  Port  Phoron  (Demi  of  Attica,  jjp.  was  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  Captain 

u2,  oo) ;  but  the  position  of  Xerxes  must  (now  Admiral)  Sir  James  Stirling  and 

have    been    considei-ably   more    to    the  myself  in    1843.      It   was   on    a   small 

west.  eminence  attached  to,  and  ' '  beneath," 

Acestodorus   absurdly  declared   that  its  N.W.  extremity;  and  that  it  was  at 

Xerxes  viewed  the  battle  from  Mount  this    extreme    point    is    shown    by   its 

Kerata,  on  the  borders  of  the  Megarid,  being  the  very  part  exactly  "opposite 

which   is  eigJd   or  nine  miles  from  the  Salamis.'      Having  sought  for  its  site 
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perform  any  wortliy  exploit  lie  inquired  concerning  him ;  and 
the  man's  name  was  taken  down  by  his  scribes,"  together  with 
the  names  of  his  father  and  his  city.  Ariaramnes  too,  a  Persian,^ 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  lonians,  and  present  at  the  time  whereof 


along  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  hill 
to  this  point,  Λνβ  there  perceived  that 
the  stones  had  been  purposely  cleared 
away  on  its  summit,  and  i-anged  round 
it  so  as  to  form  a  margin  to  its  levelled 
area  (at  A  in  the  plan),  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  done  for  any  other 
object  than  that  of  witnessing  the 
battle;  and  the  place  for  opposing  the 
vast  fleet  of  the  Persians  could  not  have 


been  better  chosen  by  the  Greeks  than 
below  this  point,  Λvhich  is  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  bay.  It  agrees  with  the 
account  given  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  The- 
mistocles,  of  the  site  of  the  battle,  in 
the  part  "where  the  channel  which 
separates  the  coast  of  Attica  from  the 
island  of  Salamis  is  the  narrowest.'' — 
G.  W.] 


'  Supra,  vii.  100. 

*  He  was  probably  one  of  the  royal 
house,  since  the  royal  names,  of  which 


Aiiaramnes  Λναβ  one  (supra,  vii.  11),  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  assumed  by  other 
Persians. 


Cii.vp.  90.  VIEW  PUOM  XERXES'  SEAT. 
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I  speak,  had  a  sbare  in  bringing  about  the  punishment  of  the 
Phoenicians.^  /.^ 

91.  When'' the  rout  of  the  barbarians  began,  and  they  sought 
to  make  their  escape  to  Phalerum,  the  Eginetans,  awaiting 
them  m  the  channel,'"  performed  exploits  worthy  to  be  re- 
corded. Through  the  whole  of  the  confused  struggle  the 
Athenians  employed  themselves  in  destroying  such  ships  as 
either  made  resistance  or  fled  to  shore,  while  the  Eginetans 
dealt  with  those  which  endeavoured  to  escape  down  the  strait ; 
so  that  the  Persian  vessels  were  no  sooner  clear  of  the  Athe- 
nians than  forthwith  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eginetan 
squadron. 

92.  It  chanced  here  that  there  was  a  meeting  between  the 
ship  of  Themistocles,  which  was  hasting  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  of  Polycritus,  son  of  Crius  the  Eginetan,'  which  had 
just  charged  a  Sidonian  trireme.  The  Sidonian  vessel  was  the 
same  that  captured  the  Eginetan  guard-ship  off  Sciathus,^  which 
had  Pytheas,  the  son  of  Ischenoiis,  on  board — that  Pytheas,  I 
mean,  who  fell  covered  with  wounds,  and  whom  the  Sidonians 
kept  on  board  their  ship,  from  admiration  of  his  gallantry. 
This  man  afterwards  returned  in  safety  to  Egina ;  for  when  the 
Sidonian  vessel  with  its  Persian  crew  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks,  he  was  still  found  on  board.  Polycritus  no  sooner  saw 
the  Athenian  trireme  than,  knowing  at  once  whose  vessel  it 
was,  as  he  observed  that  it  bore  the  ensign  of  the  admiral,  he 
shouted  to  Themistocles  jeeringly,  and  asked  him,  in  a  tone  of 
reproach,  if  the  Eginetans  did  not  show  themselves  rare  friends 
to  the  Medes.^  At  the  same  time,  while  he  thus  reproached 
Themistocles,  Polycritus  bore  straight  down  on  the  Sidonian. 


'  This  is  the  ordinary  translation  of  took  up  a  position  across  the  mouth  of 

Gaisford's    conjectural    reading,     προσ€-  the  channel  as  soon  as  the  rout  began, 

Κάβΐτο.     Mr.    Blakesley   (note  ad  loc.)  and  thus  intercepted  the  flying  ships  of 

suggests  that  the  true  sense  is,  ' '  shared  the  Persian  centre  and  right  wing, 
tlie   punishment;"   but   he  adduces  no  '  Crius   had   been  mentioned  as  one 

example  of  this  use  of  the  woi'd.  of  the  chief  men  in  Egina  (supra,  vi. 

"  Miiller  (^ginet.  p.    Γ24)  suggests  73). 
that  while  the  battle  proceeded  within         ^  Supra,  vii.  181. 

the  strait,   a  fresh  Eginetan   squadron         ^  Polycritus  undoubtedly  spoke  with» 
arrived  from  Egina,  and  occupied  the  special  reference  to  the  charge  of  Me-  j 
channel  at  its  eastern  extremity;  but  if  dism  brought  against  his  father  (supra,  f 
this  had  been  the  case,  it  is  likely  that  vi^50).       Possibly    Themistocles    had/ 
we  should  liave  had  some  distinct  notice  'been    iimong  those   wlio    induced   the 
of  it.     Probably  Herodotus  only  means  Athenians  to  retain  his  father  in  cus- 
that  the    Eginetan    contingent    already  tody,  despite  the   solicitations  of  Leo- 
mentioned    (ch.  46),    Λvhich    seems    to  tychides.      The    plea    alleged    on    the 
have  been  posted  with  the  Spartans  on  occasion  (vi.  85)  savours  of  his  clever- 
the  extreme  right  (cf.  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  18),  ness  and  unscrupulousness. 
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Such  of  the  barbarian  vessels  as  escaped  from  the  battle  fled  to 
Phalerum,  and  there  sheltered  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  laud  army. 

93.  The  Greeks  who  gained  the  greatest  glory  of  all  in  the 
sea-fight  off  Salamis  were  the  Eginetans,*  and  after  them  the 
Athenians.  The  individuals  of  most  distinction  were  Polycritus 
the  Eginetan,  and  two  Athenians,  Eumenes  of  Anagyrus/  and 
Ameinias  of  Pallene  ;  "^  the  latter  of  whom  had  pressed  Arte- 
misia so  hard.  And  assuredly,  if  he  had  known  that  the  vessel 
carried  Artemisia  on  board,  he  would  never  have  given  over  the 
chase  till  he  had  either  succeeded  in  taking  her,  or  else  been 
taken  himself.  For  the  Athenian  captains  had  received  special 
orders  touching  the  queen  ;  and  moreover  a  reward  of  ten 
thousand  drachmas  ^  had  been  proclaimed  for  any  one  who 
should  make  her  prisoner;  since  there  was  great  indignation 
felt  that  a  woman  should  appear  in  arms  against  Athens. 
However,  as  I  said  before,  she  escaped ;  and  so  did  some  others 
whose  ships  survived  the  engagement ;  and  these  were  all  now 
assembled  at  the  port  of  Phalerum. 

94.  The  Athenians  say  that  Adeimantus,  the  Corinthian  com- 
mander, at  the  moment  when  the  two  fleets  joined  battle,  was 
seized  with  fear,  and  being  beyond  measure  alarmed,  spread  his 
sails,  and  hasted  to  fly  away  ;  on  which  the  other  Corinthians, 
seeing  their  leader's  ship  in  full  flight,  sailed  off  likewise.  They 
had  reached  in  their  flight  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Salamis 
where  stands  the  temple  of  Minerva  Sciras,^  when  they  met  a 
light  bark,  a  very  strange  apparition :  it  was  never  discovered 


*  Plutarch   (de   Malign.    Herod,   vol.  Anagyrus  is  not  elsewhei'e  noticed, 
ii.  p.  871,  D.)  carps  at  this  statement ;  ^  Sujira,  ch.  8-1-,  note  ^. 

but   it   is  confirmed    by    Ephorus  (Fr.  ''  Ten  tliousand  drachmas  would   be 

112),    Diodorus    (xi.    27),     and    iElian  equal  to  40G/.  of  our  money. 

(Var.  H.  sii.  11)).     Diodorus  'ascribes  it  ^  Τ  cannot  pretend  to  fix  the  site  of 

to   the  jealousy    of  the    Spartans  that  this  temple,  which  is  mentioned,  I  be- 

Egina    was     preferred    above    Athens,  lieve,    by   no    other     author.     Kiepert 

His  account  appears  to  be  independent  (Blatt  x.j  and  Colonel  Leake  (Demi,  p. 

of  that  of  our  author.  172)   are    at   variance   on    tlie    subject. 

Pindar  has  a  fine  allusion  to  the  gloi-y  That  the  Athenians  worshipped  Minerva 

gained  by  the  Eginetans  in  the  battle  under  the  name  of  Sciras  is  well  known. 

(Isthm.  iv.  48-50,  ed.  Dissen).  The  Scira  or  Scirophoria,  from  which 

*  Anagyrus  was  one  of  the  maritime  the  Attic  month  received  its  name,  were 
:  demes  between  the  Pincus  and  Sunium  iir  her  honour.    There  was  also  a  temple 

(Strab.  ix.   p.  578).     It  seems  to  have  of  Minerva  Sciras  at  Phalerum  (Pausan. 

lain  near  Cape  Zoster,  the  modern  Lnm-  i.  i.  §  4,  xxxvi.  §  3).     The  origin  of  the 

bardha  (Pausan.  i.  xxxi.  §  1).    The  exact  name  was  to  the  Greeks  themselves  un- 

site  has  been  determined  to  the  neigh-  certain  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Eccl.  18;  Har- 

bourhood    of    Van    by    an    inscription  pocrat.  ad  voc.  ^κίρον ;  Etym.  Magn.  ad 

which   is   given   in    Chandler  (Travels,  voc.  'Χκιροφοριών). 
vol.  ii.  ch.   xxxi.  p.  16')).     Eumenes   of 

Τ  2 
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that  any  one  had  sent  it  to  them  ;  and  till  it  appeared  they  were 
altogether  ignorant  how  the  battle  was  going.  That  there  was 
something  beyond  nature  in  the  matter  they  judged  from  this — 
that  when  the  men  in  the  bark  drew  near  to  their  ships  they 
addressed  them,  saying — "  Adeimautus,  while  thou  playest  the 
traitor's  part,  by  withdrawing  all  these  ships,  and  flying  away 
from  the  fight,  the  Greeks  whom  thou  hast  deserted  are  de- 
feating their  foes  as  completely  as  they  ever  wished  in  their 
prayers."  Adeimantus,  however,  would  not  believe  what  the 
men  said ;  whereupon  they  told  him,  "  he  might  take  them 
with  him  as  hostages,  and  put  them  to  death  if  he  did  not  find 
the  Greeks  winning."  Then  Adeimantus  put  about,  both  he 
and  those  who  were  with  him  ;  and  they  re-joined  the  fleet  when 
the  Λύctory  was  already  gained.  Such  is  the  tale  which  the 
Athenians  tell  concerning  them  of  Corinth  ;  these  latter  how- 
ever do  not  allow  its  truth.^  On  the  contrary,  they  declare 
that  they  were  among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  most 
in  the  fight.  And  the  rest  of  Greece  bears  witness  in  their 
favour.' 

95.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  Aristides,  the  son  of 
Lysimachus,  the  Athenian,  of  whom  I  lately  spoke  as  a  man  of 
the  greatest  excellence,  performed  the  following  service.  He 
took  a  number  of  the  Athenian  heavy-armed  troops,  who  had 
previously  been  stationed  along  the  shore  of  Salamis,  and,  land- 
ing with  them  on  the  islet  of  Psyttaleia,  slew  all  the  Persians 
by  whom  it  Avas  occupied.^ 

'  There   can    be  no   doubt    that   the  towards  Corinth,   which    he    elsewhere 

tale  was  altogether  false — one  of  those  shows  no  disposition  to  treat  with  un- 

calumnies  which,  under  feelings  strongly  fairness  (see  v.  70  and  92,  ix.  105).    Dio 

excited,    men    circulate    against    their  Chrysostom's   tale    against    Herodotus 

enemies.     From  the  3-car  b.c.  4:13,  when  (Orat.   xxxvii.   p.  456,  C;  supra,  vol.  i. 

the  Athenians  took  part  with  the  Cor-  p.    05)    is   not  worthy   of  a  moment's 

cyraeans  against    Corinth    (Thucyd.    i.  attention. 

44-5 1 ),  a  deadly  feud  sprang  up  betAveen         '  Even  the  Athenians  bore  a  silent 

them    and    the    Corinthians.     The    Co-  testimony  to   the  brave  conduct  of  the 

rinthian  attack  upon  lOtidicafib.  5i;-ti5)  Corinthians  on  the  occasion,  by  allowing 

aggi'avated  the  breach.    In  this  Aristeus,  the  following  inscription  on  those  who 

the  son  of  AdciiuHHtus,  took  a  prominent  fell  to  remain  at  Salamis: — 

part.     We   can   well    understand   how,  .„  ^^^^^  ^.^jp^,,  „„^.  ,t„„-„^,^  ^^^„  KoptVflov, 

under    such    circumstances,  new   Calum-  NGi-  Be  avajxaroi  ΐ'ησος  έχει  Σαλάμι'?• 

nies  were  invented,  or  old  ones  raked  'i'v9aSe  Φοινισσας  νηας  καϊ  ιΐφσας  eAoi'Tet, 
up,   blackening   the    character    of    the        ^'^"'^  ^^^Sovs.  Upar  'Κλλάδα  ρνάμ,θα 
countrymen  and  the  father  of  Aristeus.  ^i"'"^•  '^'  ^'''"«"•  "'='"°"•  '•  ^  *=•) 

Plutarch's     witnesses     (de     Malign.         ^  Whatever  the  number  of  the  Per- 

Herod.  vol.  ii.  p.  870)   are  not  needed  sian  troops  in  Psyttaleia  (supra,  ch.  7G, 

to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  story.     He-  note  '),    their   destruction    appears    to 

rodotuH  jflainly  disbelieved  it.     He  re-  have  been  regarded  i\a  one  of  the  chief 

corded  it  probably  more  on  account  of  calamities    of    the    battle.      ^schylus 

its  poetic  cliaracter  than  from  ill-will  represents  Xerxes   as   tearing   his   gai•- 
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96,  As  soon  as  the  sea-fight  was  ended,^  the  Greeks  di-ew 
together  to  Salamis  all  the  wrecks  that  were  to  be  found  in  that 


meats  and  shrieking  aloud  when  he 
beheld  the  slaughter  (Pers.  474).  The 
slain,  according  to  him,  consisted  of 
men  of  the  first  rank,  the  best  and 
bravest  of  the  native  Persians,  the  prin- 
cipal dependance  of  the  Gi-eat  King 
{ακμαίοι  φύσιν,  ψι/χήτ  τ'  άριστοι,  κΐύ- 
yiveiav  eKirpeTreTs,  αύτώ  τ'  'άνακη  πίητιν 
iv  irpwTois  ae'i.  Pers.  447-449).  This  har- 
monises with  a  tradition,  which  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  justified  in  re- 
jecting wholly,  that  among  them  were 
three  nephews  of  Xerxes,  the  sons  of 
his  sister  Sandace,  who  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  brought  to  Theraistocles 
(Plut.  Them.  c.  13;  Aristid.  c.  9). 
Whether  these  youths  were  sacrificed  or 
not,  is  a  further  question,  which  one  is 
glad  to  resolve  in  the  negative,  on  the 
ground  mentioned  by  Mr.  Grote  f  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  V.  p.  177,  note),  ^schylus 
agrees  with  Herodotus  in  placing  the 
attack  on  the  Persians  in  Psyttaleia 
towards  the  close  of  the  action.  He 
represents  it,  however,  as  made  by  the 
actual  crews  of  the  ships  engaged,  who 
armed  themselves  for  the  purpose  (Pei's. 
400-463). 

^  The   description   of  the   battle    of 
Salamis  in  .iEschylus  (Pers.  359-438),  as 
ί     the  account  of  an  eye-witness  and  com- 
i     batant,    must  always    hold   a    primary 
'     place  among   the  records  of  the  time, 
j    It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known 
j    to   Herodotus,   yet   it  confirms  his  ac- 
\    count  in  all  the  principal  features ;  for 
instance,  in  the  following: — 1.  The  mes- 
sage sent  to  Xerxes,  informing  him  that 
ί     the  Greeks  were  about  to  disperse.     2. 
j     His  night-movement  to  enclose    them. 
i     3.  The  bold  advance  of  the  Greeks  to 
meet  their    foes.      4.  The   commence- 
ment of  the  engagement  by  a  charge  on 
the  part  of  a  single  Greek  ship.     5.  The 
crush  and   confusion   among  the  Per- 
sians.     6.   The   arrangement    of    their 
fleet  in  more  than  a  single  line  (.^schy- 
lus  says,  "in  three  lines  ").  7.  Tlie  great 
loss  of  Persians  of  high  rank.     And,  8. 
The  prolonged  resistance  and  final  dis- 
orderly flight  of  the  Persians.     JEschj- 
lus  goes  into  no  detail  with   regard  to 
names  or  nations,  except  that  he  gives 
a  list  of  the  grandees  who  fell  upon  the 
Persian  side,  which  turns  out  on  exa- 
mination  to    be    wortliless.      He    adds 
little  to   the  information  Λvhich  Hero- 
dotus  supplies — only,    I    think,    these 
facts: — 1.  That   the  Persian   fleet    was 


drawn  up  in  three  lines  (1.  372).  2. 
That  on  both  sides  the  fleets  advanced 
with  loud  cries  and  shouts.  3.  That 
the  Greek  rig/it  wing  advanced  first  (1. 
405).  And,  4.  That  the  Greeks  executed 
against  the  Persians  the  manoeuvre  of 
the  Trep'nrXoos  (1.  423-424). 

These  remarks  were  written  before 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Blakesley's  edition 
of  Herodotus.  A  careful  consideration 
of  his  Excursus  on  Book  viii.  ^vol.  ii. 
pp.  400-419)  has  failed  to  convince  me  ' 
that  there  is  any  essential  opposition  I 
between  the  accounts  of  iEschylus  and  { 
Herodotus.  Mr.  Blakesley  thinks  that  i 
the  description  of  the  battle  in  .iEschy- 
lus  is  "  quite  incomjatible "  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  Persian  fleet  in 
line  along  the  Attic  coast,  and  that  it 
implies,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  fleet 
(or  the  part  of  it  first  engaged)  was 
drawn  uj)  across  the  channel  which 
separates  Salamis  from  the  mainland. 
His  reasons  seem  to  be  chiefly  the  fol- 
lowing:— 1.  If  the  position  had  been 
such  as  Herodotus  describes,  the  Per- 
sians could  not  have  been  attacked  un- 
expectedly ;  2.  The  right  wing  of  the 
Greeks  could  not  have  been  first  seen 
leading  the  onset  ;  3.  The  Persian  fleet 
would  not  have  fireseuted  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stream  of  ships  {'ρΐΰμα,  1.  414); 
4.  They  would  not  have  run  foul  of  one 
another  ;  5.  They  could  not  have  been 
surrounded  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  ΰ.  They 
would  not,  when  defeated,  have  escaped 
into  the  open  sea  {πΐΚαΥιαν  αλα,  1.  429). 
In  reply  to  these  objections  let  it  be  re- 
marked, 1.  iEschylus  does  not  speak  of 
any  surprise  invihev  than  this,  that  when 
the  Persians  expected  no  resistance, 
they  found  the  Greeks  sailing  out  to 
meet  them  ,  2.  The  right  Aving  of  the 
Greeks  is  not  said  to  have  been  first 
seen ;  on  the  conti'ai-y,  they  were  all 
seen  at  once  {Qouis  5e  πάντίϊ  ?ισαν 
eK<pave?s  iSfTv,  1.  400),  but  the  right 
wing  led  (rh  de^ihf  ....  ή•γ(7το,  401, 
402) ;  3.  The  term  ρ€ΰμα  is  applied  by 
Jischylus  and  the  other  tragedians  to 
any  great  host,  in  the  sense  of  "flood" 
rather  than  of  "  stream  "  (cf.  ^Esch. 
Pers.  90;  Soph.  Ant.  129;  Eurip.  Iph. 
T.  1437) ;  4.  Herodotus  clearly  explains 
the  cause  of  tlie  confusion  in  ch.  89 — it 
arose  from  the  pressure  towards  the 
front  of  the  second  and  third  lines  ;  5. 
The  Persian  fleet  is  not  surrounded  in 
the  description  of  /Eschylns ;  but  after 
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quarter/  and  prepared  themselves  for  another  engagement, 
supposing  that  the  King  would  reneAV  the  fight  with  the  vessels 
which  still  remained  to  him.  Many  of  the  wrecks  had  been 
carried  away  by  a  westerly  wind  to  the  coast  of  Attica,  where 
they  were  thrown  upon  the  strip  of  shore  called  Colias.^  Thus 
not  only  were  the  prophecies  of  Bacis  and  Musaius  ^  concerning 
this  battle  fulfilled  completely,  but  likewise,  by  the  place  to 
Avhich  the  Avrecks  were  drifted,  the  prediction  of  Lysistratus,  an 
Athenian  soothsayer,  uttered  many  years  before  these  events, 
Ο  i  and  quite  forgotten  at  the  time  by  all  the  Greeks,  was  fully 
accomplished.     The  words  wore — 

•■'  Then  shall  the  sight  of  the  oars  fill  Coliau  dames  with  amazemeut." 

Now  this  must  have  happened  as  soon  as  the  King  was  de- 
parted.'' 

97.  Xerxes,  when  he  saw  the  extent  of  his  loss,  began  to  be 
afraid  lest  the  Greeks  might  be  counselled  by  the  lonians,  or 
without  their  advice  might  determine,  to  sail  straight  to  the 
Hellespont  and  break  down  the  bridges  there ;  in  which  case  he 
would  be  blocked  up  in  Europe,  and  run  great  risk  of  perishing. 
He  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  fly  ;  but,  as  he  wished  to 
hide  his  purpose  alike  from  the  Greeks  and  from  his  own 
people,  he  set  to  work  to  carry  a  mound  across  the  channel  to 


the   I'out  has  begun,    the  nep'nrXoos  is  ships  captured  (xi.  19). 
practised  upou  various  knots  of  vessels         *  Strabo  seems  to  have  mistaken  the 

(note  the   imperfect  tense,  eQuvov)  ;  and  site  of  Colias,  which  he  places   (ix.   p.  ) 

(i.  AVhile  it  may  be    granted   tliat   the  578)  near  Anaphlystus,  i.e.  not  far  from 

bulk   of  the  Persian  fleet  made  at  once  Sunium.     Pausanias  tells  us  (i.  i.  §  4) 

for  the  Attic    shore,  a  part   may   well  that    it  was  a  promontory  little  more 

have  fled  into  the  open  sea — in  panic,  or  than  t\v•)  milis    IVoni    Phalcrum  ;    and 

as  the  readiest  course,  or  because  the  this  is  (  uulirni.il   liy  Stephen  (ad  voc), 

coast' where  it  could  be  used)  was  occu-  and  to  a  cui-lain  extent  by  Aristophanes 

pied  (see  Herod,  ch.  91  ).     Tiio  pursuit  (Lysist.  2),  who  indicates  that  it  was  in 

of    these    would    continue,    when    the  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens.      There 

others   Λvere   safe   ashore  ;    and   hence  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  modern 

iEschylus    winds   up   his  account  with  Cape  of  Trispunji,  where  the  remains  of 

their  destruction.     Mr.  Blakesley's  fur-  a  temple,  probably  that  of  Venus  Colias,  1 

ther    objection  that  the  Λ\•l•ecks  would  have  been    discovered.     Colonel   Leake  I 

not  have  been  thrown  so  far  down  tiie  remai'ks,  that  "  this  is  precisely  the  part ' 

coast  as  Cape  Colias,  if  the  battle  had  of  the  coast  upon  which  vessels  would 

taken  place   in  the   strait  (p.  414),  de-  be  thrown  by   such  a  Λvi^d  as  appears 

l^ends  for  its  force  on  his    assumption  from  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  to  have  j 

that  the  ordinary  land  and  sea  breezes  blown  on  the  day  of  Salamis  "  (Demi  of  I 

alone    blew  on  the  day  of  tlie  battle;  Attica,  jjp.  .'jl,  52).  ^i 

but   Herodotus   speaks    of    a  westerly         ^  Concerning  these  poets,  see  above, 

breeze  (ch.  9ijj  having  sprung  up,  which  vii.  6,  note  ■*,  and  viii.  20,  note  '. 
seems  to  have  been  a  casual  wind,  and         '  When  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  re- 

not  the  ordinary  sea-breeze.  turned  on  the  departure  of  Xerxes,  the 

*  According  to  Diodorus,  the  Greeks  Colian   women  would  find    their  shore 

ha<l  40  ships   destroyed,   the    Persians  covered  with  the  oars  and  wrecks. 
20ii.      The    Persians    had    also   several 
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Salamis/^  and  at  tlio  same  time  began  fastening  a  nunibci•  υί" 
Phoenician  merchant  ships  together,  to  serve  at  once  for  a 
bridge  and  a  walL  Ho  likewise  made  many  Avarlike  prepara- 
tions, as  if  he  were  about  to  engage  the  Greeks  once  more  at 
sea.  Now,  when  these  things  were  seen,  all  grew  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  King  was  bent  on  remaining,  and  intended 
to  push  the  war  in  good  earnest.  Mardonius,  however,  was  in 
no  respect  deceived  ;  for  long  acquaintance  enabled  him  to  read 
all  the  King's  thoughts.  JMeanwhile,  Xerxes,  though  engaged 
in  this  way,  sent  off  a  messenger  to  carry  intelligence  of  his 
misfortune  to  Persia.^ 

98.  Nothing  mortal  travels  so  fast  as  these  Persian  messen- 
gers. The  entire  plan  is  a  Persian  invention ;  and  this  is  tlie 
method  of  it.  Along  the  whole  line  of  road  there  are  men 
(they  say)  stationed  with  horses,  in  number  equal  to  the  number 
of  days  Avhich  the  journey  takes,  allo^^■ing  a  man  and  horse  to 
each  day ;  and  these  men  will  not  be  hindered  from  accom- 
plishing at  their  best  speed  the  distance  which  they  have  to  go, 
either  by  snow,  or  rain,  or  heat,  or  by  the  darkness  of  night. 
The  fii-st  rider  delivers  his  despatch  to  the  second,  and  the 
second  passes  it  to  the  third ;  and  so  it  is  borne  from  hand  to 
hand  along  the  whole  line,  like  the  light  in  the  torch-race, 
which  the  Greeks  celebrate  to  Vulcan.^'^  The  Persians  give 
the  riding  post  in  this  manner,  the  name  of  "  Angarum."  ^ 

^  In  this  way  Alexander  afterwards  part  of  the  worship  of  Pan  (vi.  105). 

succeeded  iu  reducing  Tyre,  though  the  From  other  sources  Ave  learn  that  it  was 

Tyvians  were  masters  of  the  sea  (Arrian,  celebrated  to   Minerva,  to   Prometheus 

ii.  18).     The  island  Tyre,  however,  lay  (Schol.  ad  Arist.  Ran.   133;  Harpocrat. 

within  half  a  mile  of  the  mainland  (Scy-  ad  toc.  \αμπά$),  and  in  later  times  to 

lax,  Peripl.  p.  101;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  8);  while  Bendis  (Plat.  Rep.  p.  328,  Α.). 

Salamis  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the  shox'e.  The  nature  of  the  contest  has  been 

Also,  the  channel  in  the  former  case  was  fully    considered    by    Dr.    Liddell,    in 

at  most  three   fathoms  in  depth,  while  Smith's    Dictionary  of  Antiquities,   ar- 

at  Salamis  the  depth  of  the  strait  reaches  tide  Ααμπαδηψορία,  to  which  the  reader 

four  fathoms  at  the  point  where  it  is  is  referred. 

shallowest.     (See  the  Chart,    supra,  p.  '  The  explanation  of  this  term  is  ren- 

272.)  dered  peculiarly  difficult  by  the  evidence 

Ctesias  (Pers.  Exc.  §  26)  and  Strabo  we  possess  of  the  arbitrary  application 

(ix.    p.   573)    represent    the    mound   as  of  names  to  the  Eastern  Post-office,  and 

begun  before  the  battle.  by  our  consequent  uncertainty  as  to  the 

^  According  to  Herodotus,  this    was  direction  in  which  we  are  to  search  for 

the  second  special  messenger  despatched  an  etymology.     Under  the  Caliphs  the 

(supra,  ch.  54).     ^schylus  makes  him  postal  service  of  the  Empire  was  desig- 

th'e  first,  or  at  least  the  first  to  arrive  nated   by  the   name    of   BeriJ,  a    titlo 

(cf.   Persfe,   14,    15,   Kovre    ris    ayyehos  which    was    long   the    despair   of  Arab 

ovre  TLS   iirnevs   άστυ   rh   TlepcriKhv  οφι-  etymologers,   but  which  -wc  now  know 

Kvelrai).  to  have  been  derived  from  the  accident 

1"  The  torch-race  was  not  peculiar  to  of    dock-tailed    mules   (Persian    hurklch, 

Vulcan.      Herodotus    has    already    in-  "cut  or  docked")   being  employed   to 

formed  us  that  it  formed  at  Athens  a  carry  the  expresses ;  and  it  is  thus  quite 
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99.  At  Siisa,  on  the  arrival  of  the  fii*st  message,  which  said 
that  Xerxes  Avas  master  of  Athens,  such  was  the  delight  of  the 
Persians  who  had  remained  behind,  that  they  forthwith  strewed 
all  the  streets  with  myrtle  boughs,^  and  burnt  incense,  and  fell 
to  feasting  and  merriment.  In  like  manner,  when  the  second 
message  reached  them,  so  sore  was  their  dismay,  that  they  all 
with  one  accord  rent  their  garments,  and  cried  aloud,  and  wept 
and  Availed  without  stint.  They  laid  the  blame  of  the  disaster 
on  Mardouius ;  and  their  grief  on  the  occasion  Avas  less  on 
account  of  the  damage  done  to  their  ships,  than  owing  to  the 
alarm  which  they  felt  about  the  safety  of  the  King.  Hence 
their  trouble  did  not  cease  till  Xerxes  himself,  by  his  arrival, 
put  an  end  to  their  fears. ^ 

lUO.  And  now  Mardonius,  perceiving  that  Xerxes  took  the 
defeat  of  his  fleet  greatly  to  heart,  and  suspecting  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Athens  and  fly  aAvay,  began  to 
think  of  the  likelihood  of  his  being  Aasited  with  punishment  for 
having  persuaded  the  King  to  undertake  the  war.  He  therefore 
considered  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  him  to  adventm-e 
further,  and  either  become  the  conqueror  of  Greece — Avhich  was 
the  result  he  rather  expected — or  else  die  gloriously  after 
aspiring  to  a  noble  achievement.  So  with  these  thoughts  in  his 
mind,  he  said  one  day  to  the  King — 

"  Do  not  grieve,  master,  or  take  so  greatly  to  heart  thy  late 
loss.     Our   hopes   hang  not   altogether  on  the  fate  of  a  few 

possible  that  angar  may  represent  some  interesting,  therefore,    to  observe   that 

kindred  epithet  (such  as  "  painted,"  for  the  dromedaries  \ised  for  such  purposes 

instance,  from  anijariden,  "  to  paint,"  or  are  still  known  by  no  other  name  than 

"  registered "  from  nmjiireli,  " an  account  karhanh    throughout    both    India    and 

book  '"'j  applied  to  post-horses  or  camels  Persia. — [H.  C.  R.] 

I    in  the  earlier  period.     My  own  idea  is,         ^  Supra,  vii.  54. 

I    however,  that  ayyapov  is  a  corruption  of         *  The  representation  of  Herodotu.s  is 

1     ,,    ,  /     ir    »N  .r ■!.„  *i,„     more   Oricut'tl,  and   therefore   in'obably 

harkareh  (x  U  ^\  or,  according  to  tlie  ,     , ,  .  ,'     ,        .  ■    .     i?   τη    i    i 

\\)^^J'      >  ο  moi-e  truthful,  than  that  of  iEschylus. 

vulgar  pronunciation,  hahhareh,  which  The  latter  exhibits  but  little  acquaint- 
literally  sigiiiiies  "a  man  fit  for  every  ance  with  Oriental  feelings  or  cus- 
sort  of  work,' but  %vliich  is  specifically  toms.  Instead  of  representing  the  safety 
applied  to  express  messengers,  Avhether  of  the  King  as  the  first  thought  of  the 
travelling  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  on  Persians,  his  messenger  is  on  the  stage 
dromedaries.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  for  half  a  scene  before  the  point  is 
time  of  Herodotus  swift  camels  were  touched.  It  is  then  certainly  put  for- 
employed  in  the  postal  service  of  the  Avard  with  some  prominency,  but  it  is 
I'ersian  Empire,  as  in  the  instance  men-  not  dwelt  upon.  And  the  grief  ifnd 
tioned  by  Strabo  (p.  724),  where  the  Availing  contin\ie  unabated,  not  only  till 
news  of  the  death  of  Philotas  and  orders  Xerxes  makes  his  appearance,  but  to  the 
for  the  execution  of  his  father  Parmenio  end  of  the  play.  Tlic  poet's  motive  is 
were  thus  conveyed  from  the  vicinity  of  obvious.  It  would  not  have  pleiised 
Herat  to  Ecbatana  or  Hamadaii,  a  dis-  the  Greeks  to  imagine  that  the  I'ersians 
i;iiii!f•  (pf  «;,0  miles,  in  11  ilays;  and  it  is  cared  but  little  for  their  losses. 
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planks,  but  on  our  brave  steeds  and  horsemen.  These  fellows, 
whom  thou  imagiuest  to  have  quite  conquered  us,  will  not  ven- 
ture— no,  not  one  of  them — to  come  ashore  and  contend  with 
our  land  army ;  nor  will  the  Greeks  who  are  upon  the  mainland 
fight  our  troops ;  such  as  did  so,  have  received  their  punish- 
ment. If  thou  so  pleasest,  we  may  at  once  attack  the  Pelo- 
ponnese ;  if  thou  Avouldst  rather  wait  a  while,  that  too  is  in  onr 
power.  Only  be  not  disheartened.  For  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  Greeks  can  avoid  being  brought  to  account,  alike  for  this 
and  for  their  former  injuries ;  nor  can  they  anyhow  escape 
being  thy  slaves.  Thou  shouldst  therefore  do  as  I  have  said. 
If,  however,  thy  mind  is  made  up,  and  thou  art  resolved  to 
retreat  and  lead  away  thy  army,  listen  to  the  counsel  which,  in 
that  case,  I  have  to  offer.  Make  not  the  Persians,  0  King !  a 
laughing-stock  to  the  Greeks.  If  thy  affairs  have  succeeded  ill, 
it  has  not  been  by  their  fault ;  thou  canst  not  say  that  thy 
Persians  have  ever  shown  themselves  cowards.  What  matters 
it  if  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  Cyprians  and  Cilicians,  have 
misbehaved  ? — their  misconduct  touches  not  us.  Since  then  thy 
Persians  are  without  fault,  be  advised  by  me.  Depart  home,  if 
thou  art  so  minded,  and  take  with  thee  the  bulk  of  thy  army ; 
but  first  let  me  clioose  out  300,000  troops,  and  let  it  be  my  task 
to  bring  Greece  beneath  thy  sway." 

101.  Xerxes,  when  he  heard  these  words,  felt  a  sense  of  joy 
and  delight,  like  a  man  who  is  relieved  from  care.  Answering 
Mardoniiis,  therefore,  "  that  he  would  consider  his  counsel,  and 
let  him  know  which  course  he  might  prefer,"  Xerxes  proceeded 
to  consult  with  the  chief  men  among  the  Persians  ;  and  because 
Artemisia  on  the  former  occasion  had  shown  herself  the  oidy 
person  who  knew  what  was  best  to  be  done,  he  was  pleased  to 
summon  her  to  advise  him  now.  As  soon  as  she  arrived,  he  put 
forth  all  the  rest,  both  comicillors  and  body-guards,  and  said  to 
her: — 

"  Mardonius  wishes  me  to  stay  and  attack  the  Peloponnese. 
My  Persians,  he  says,  and  my  other  land  forces,  are  not  to 
blame  for  the  disasters  which  have  befallen  our  arms ;  and  of 
this  he  declares  they  ΛV0uld  very  gladly  give  me  the  proof.  He 
therefore  exhorts  me,  either  to  stay  and  act  as  I  have  said,  or  to 
let  him  choose  out  300,000  of  my  troops — whercAvith  he  under- 
takes to  reduce  Greece  beneath  my  sway — Avhile  I  myself  retire 
\vith  the  rest  of  my  forces,  and  mthdraw  into  my  own  country. 
Do  thou,  therefore,  as  thou  didst  counsel  me  so  wisely  to  decline 
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the   sea-fight,   now   also   advise   me   iii   tliis  matter,   and  say, 
which  coui'se  of  the  twain  I  ought  to  take  for  my  ολλτι  good." 

102.  Thus  did  the  King  ask  Artemisia's  counsel ;  and  the 
follomng  are  the  words  wherewith  she  answered  him  : — 

"  'Tis  a  hard  thing,  Ο  King !  to  give  the  best  possible  advice 
to  one  Λvho  asks  our  counsel.  Nevertheless,  as  thy  affairs  now 
stand,  it  seemeth  to  me  that  thou  Avilt  do  right  to  return  home. 
As  for  ]Mardonius,  if  he  prefers  to  remain,  and  undertakes  to  do 
as  he  has  said,  leave  him  behind  by  all  means,  with  the  troops 
which  he  desires.  If  his  design  succeeds,  and  he  subdues  the 
Greeks,  as  he  promises,  thine  is  the  conquest,  master ;  for  thy 
slaves  will  have  accomplished  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  affairs 
run  counter  to  his  wishes,  we  can  suffer  no  great  loss,  so  long  as 
thou  art  safe,  ■  and  thy  house  is  in  no  danger.  The  Greeks,  too, 
while  thou  livest,  and  thy  house  flourishes,  must  be  prepared  to 
fight  full  many  a  battle  for  their  freedom ;  whereas  if  Mardonius 
fall,  it  matters  nothing — they  will  have  gained  but  a  poor 
triumph — a  victory  over  one  of  thy  slaves !  Remember  also, 
thou  goest  home  having  gained  the  purpose  of  thy  expedition  ;* 
for  thou  hast  burnt  Athens  ! " 

103.  The  advice  of  Artemisia  pleased  Xerxes  well ;  for  she 
had  exactly  uttered  his  own  thoughts.  I,  for  my  part,  do  not 
believe  that  he  would  have  remained,  had  all  his  counsellors, 
both  men  and  women,  united  to  urge  his  stay,  so  great  was  the 
alarm  that  he  felt.  As  it  Avas,  he  gave  praise  to  Artemisia,  and 
entrusted  certain  of  his  children  to  her  care,  ordering  her  to 
convey  them  to  Ephesus ;  for  he  had  been  accompanied  on  the 
expedition  by  some  of  his  natural  sons, 

101.  He  likewise  sent  away  at  this  time  one  of  the  princii3al 
of  his  eunuchs,^  a  man  named  Hermotimus,  a  Pedasian,  who 
was  bidden  to  take  charge  of  these  sons.  Now  the  Pedasians 
inhabit  the  region  above  Halicarnassus ;  ®  and  it  is  related  of 

*  Vide  supra,  ch.  68,  §  1.  itself  in  the  reign  of  this  last  king. 

*  λΥβ  have  here  the  first  instance  in  *  For  the  situation  of  Pedasus,  vide 
authentic  Persian  history  of  the  influence  supra,  i.  17ό,  note  2,  It  is  curious  that 
of  the  eunuchs,  which  afterwards  became  Herodotus  should  have  given  the  story 
so  gi-eat  an  evil.  Ctesias  indeed  repre-  of  the  beard  in  two  places;  but  I  see  no 
sents  almost  every  Persian  king  as  under  sufficient  grounds  for  questioning  the 
the  influence  of  one  or  more  eunuchs,  genuineness  of  either  passage.  "  4Ji- 
Pesitacius  and  Bagapates  have  great  quango  bonus  dormitat."  The  discre- 
weight  with  Cyrus  (Pei-s.  Exc.  §  5  and  pancy  as  to  the  number  of  times  that 
§  9),  Ixabates  and  Aspadates  with  Cam-  the  phenomenon  had  occurred — twice, 
bysesHbid.;;  Labyzus  rules  the  pseudo-  as  here,  or  thrice,  as  related  before 
Bmerdis  r§  11),  Natacas,  Xerxes  (§  20),  (1.  s.  c.)— is  more  like  the  inaccuracy  of 
&c.  But  the  influence  of  the  seraglio  an  oi'iginal  writer  than  the  error  of  a 
seems   really   to    have    first  developed  forger  or  a  copyist. 
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them,  that  in  their  country  the  following  circumstance  happens : 
When  a  mischance  is  about  to  befall  any  of  their  noighhours 
within  a  certain  time,  the  priestess  of  ]\Knerva  in  their  city 
grows  a  long  beard.  This  has  already  taken  place  on  two 
occasions. 

105.  Tlie  Hermotimus  of  whom  I  spoke  aboA^e  was,  as  I  said, 
a  Pedasian ;  and  he,  of  all  men  whom  we  know,  took  the  most 
cruel  vengeance  on  the  person  who  had  done  him  an  injury. 
He  had  been  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  when  his  captors  sold 
him,  he  M'as  bought  by  a  certain  Panionius,  a  native  of  Chios, 
who  made  his  living  by  a  most  nefarious  trafSc.  Wlienever 
he  could  get  any  boys  of  unusual  beauty,  he  made  them  eunuchs, 
and,  carrying  them  to  Sardis  or  Epliesus,  sold  them  for  large 
sums  of  money.  For  the  barbarians  value  eunuchs  more  than 
others,  since  they  regard  them  as  more  trustworthy.  JMany 
were  the  slaves  that  Panionius,  who  made  his  living  by  the 
practice,  had  thus  treated ;  and  among  them  was  this  Hermo- 
timus of  whom  I  have  here  made  mention.  However,  he  was 
not  without  his  share  of  good  fortune  ;  for  after  a  while  he  was 
sent  from  Sardis,  together  with  other  gifts,  as  a  present  to  the 
king.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  came  to  be  esteemed  by 
Xerxes  more  highly  than  all  his  eunuchs. 

lOG.  When  the  King  was  on  liis  way  to  Athens  with  the  Per- 
sian army,  and  abode  for  a  time  at  Sardis,  Hermotimus  hap- 
pened to  make  a  journey  upon  business  into  Mysia  ;  and  there, 
in  a  district  which  is  called  Atarneus,  but  belongs  to  Chios,^  he 
chanced  to  fall  in  with  Panionius.  Kecognising  him  at  once,  he 
entered  into  a  long  and  friendly  talk  witli  him,  Avherein  he 
counted  up  the  numerous  blessings  be  enjoyed  through  his 
means,  and  promised  him  all  manner  of  favours  in  return,  if  he 
would  bring  his  household  to  Sardis  and  live  there.  Panionius 
was  overjoyed,  and,  accepting  the  offer  made  him,  came  pre- 
sently, and  brought  Avith  him  his  Avife  and  children.  Tlien 
Hermotimus,  Avhen  he  had  got  Panionius  and  all  his  family  into 
his  power,  addressed  him  in  these  words : — 

"  Thou  man,  who  gettest  a  living  by  viler  deeds  than  any  one 
else  in  the  whole  world,  what  wrong  to  thee  or  thine  had  I  or 
any  of  mine  done,  that  thou  shouldst  have  made  me  the  nothmg 
that  I  now  am  ?  Ah !  surely  thou  thoughtest  that  the  gods 
took  no  note  of  thy  crimes.  But  they  in  their  justice  have 
delivered  thee,  the  doer  of  unrighteousness,    into  my  hands; 

"  Vide  supra,  i.  160  ;  vi.  28,  29. 
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and  now  thou  canst  not  complain  of  the  vengeance  ^γhich  I  am 
resoh'ed  to  take  on  thee." 

After  these  reproaches,  Hermotimus  commanded  the  four 
sons  of  Paniouius  to  be  brought,  and  forced  the  father  to  make 
them  eunuclis  with  his  own  hand.  Unable  to  resist,  he  did  as 
Hermotimus  required ;  and  then  his  sons  were  made  to  treat 
him  in  the  self-same  way.  So  in  tliis  way  there  came  to  Panio- 
nius  requital  at  the  hands  of  Hermotimus. 

107.  Xerxes,  after  charging  Artemisia  to  convey  his  sons  safe 
to  Ephesus,**  sent  for  Mardonius,  and  bade  him  choose  from  all 
his  army  such  men  as  he  wished,  and  see  that  he  made  his 
achievements  answer  to  his  promises.  During  this  day  he  did 
no  more ;  but  no  sooner  was  night  come,  than  he  issued  his 
orders,  and  at  once  the  captains  of  the  ships  left  Phalerum,  and 
bore  away  for  the  Hellespont,  each  making  all  the  speed  he 
could,  and  hasting  to  guard  the  bridges  against  the  King's 
return.  On  theh  way,  as  they  sailed  by  Zoster,  Avhere  certain 
narrow  points  of  land  project  into  the  sea,^  they  took  the  cliffs 
for  vessels,  and  fled  far  away  in  alarm.  Discovering  their  mis- 
take, however,  after  a  time,  they  joined  company  once  more, 
and  proceeded  upon  their  voyage. 

108.  Next  day  the  Greeks,  seeing  the  land  force  of  the  bar- 
barians encamped  in  the  same  place,  thought  that  their  ships 
must  still  be  lying  at  Phalerum  ;  and,  expecting  another  attack 
from  that  quarter,  made  j)reparations  to  defend  themselves. 
Soon  however  news  came  that  the  ships  were  all  departed  and 
gone  away  ;  whereupon  it  was  instantly  resolved  to  make  sail  in 
pm-suit.  They  went  as  far  as  Andros  ; '"  but,  seeing  nothing  of 
the  Persian  fleet,  they  stopped  at  that  place,  and  held  a  council 
of  M-ar.  At  this  council  Themistocles  advised  that  the  Greeks 
should  iollow  on  through  the  islands,  still  pressing  the  pursuit, 
and  making  all  haste  to  the  Hellespont,  there  to  break  down 
the  bridges.  Eurybiades,  however,  delivered  a  contrary  opinion. 
"  If,"  he  said,  "  the  Greeks  should  break  down  the  bridges,  it 
Avould  be  the  Avorst  thing  that  could  possibly  happen  for  Greece. 
The  Persian,  supposing  that  his  retreat  were  cut  off,  and  he 

*  Supra,  ch.  1 03.  been  mistaken  by  tlie  Persians  for  ships. 

*  Cape  Zoster  is  undoubtedly  the  '"  Tlic  Persian  fleet  not  being  in  sight 
modern  Cape  LunJjardha.  It  has  the  oiF  the  Eubcean  coast  when  the  Greeks 
island  Phaura  (now  Fleva)  in  its  front  had  passed  Andros,  and  could  have  a 
(et.  Strab.  ix.  p.  578).  The  promontory  full  view  to  the  north,  they  would  know 
is  a  ''peninsula,  terminating  in  three  that  pursuit  was  vain.  This  may  ac- 
capes"  'Leake's  Demi,  p.  50;;  but  it  is  count  for  their  going  so  far  and  no 
not    very  likely  that  they   could    have  further. 
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compelled  to  remain  in  Europe,  would  be  sure  never  to  give 
them  any  peace.  Inaction  on  his  part  would  ruin  all  his 
affairs,  and  leaYe  him  no  chance  of  ever  gettinf^  back  to  Asia — 
nay,  Avould  even  cause  his  army  to  perish  by  famine  :  whereas, 
if  he  bestirred  himself,  and  acted  vigorously,  it  was  likely  that 
the  whole  of  Europe  would  in  course  of  time  become  subject  to 
him  ;  since,  by  degrees,  the  various  towns  and  tribes  would 
either  fall  before  his  arms,  or  else  agree  to  terms  of  submission ; 
and  in  this  way,  his  troops  would  find  food  sufficient  for  them, 
since  each  year  the  Greek  harvest  would  be  theirs.  As  it  was, 
the  Persian,  because  he  had  lost  the  sea-figlit,  intended  evidently 
to  remain  no  longer  in  Europe.  The  Greeks  ought  to  let  him 
depart ;  and  when  he  was  gone  from  among  them,  and  had 
returned  into  his  own  country,  then  would  be  the  time  for  them 
to  contend  with  him  for  the  possession  of  that" 

The  other  captains  of  the  Peloponnesians  declared  themselves 
of  the  same  mind. 

109.  Whereupon  Themistocles,  finding  that  the  majority  was 
against  him,  and  that  he  could  not  persuade  them  to  push  on  to 
the  Hellespont,  changed  round,"^  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
Athenians,  who  of  all  the  allies  were  the  most  nettled  at  the 
enemy's  escape,  and  who  eagerly  desired,  if  the  other  Greeks 
would  not  stir,  to  sail  on  by  themselves  to  the  HellesiDont  and 
break  the  bridges,  spake  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  often  myself  Avitnessed  occasions,  and  I  have  heard 
of  many  more  from  others,  where  men  who  had  been  conquered 
by  an  enemy,  having  been  driven  quite  to  desperation,  have 
renewed  the  fight,  and  retrieved  their  former  disasters.  We 
have  now  had  the  great  good  luck  to  save  both  ourselves  and 
all  Greece  by  the  repulse  of  this  vast  cloud  of  men ;  let  us  then 
be  content  and  not  press  them  too  hard,  now  that  they  have 
begun  to  fly.  Be  sure  we  have  not  done  this  by  our  own  might. 
It  is  the  work  of  gods  and  heroes,  Λνΐιο  were  jealous^  that  one 
man  should  be  king  at  once  of  Europe  and  of  xVsia — more 
especially  a  man  like  this,  unholy  and  presumptuous — a  man 
who  esteems  alike  things  sacred  and  things  profane ;  who  has 
cast  down  and  burnt  the  very  images  of  the  gods  themselves  ;•* 


^  Plutarch   (Them.   c.   16)    attributes  *  i^schylus  describes  the  conduct  of 

Themistocles'  change  of  mind  to  a  con-  the  Persians  towards  the  Greek  temples 

fereuce  which  he  held   with  Aristides;  and  altars  in  terms  even  stronger  than 

but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  nar-  these : — ου   θΐών    βρίτη   ι^5οϋντο    συλαν, 

rative  of  Herodotus.  oD5e    ττιμπράναι    vews-    βωμυΐ    δ'    &ϊστοι, 

'  Supra   vii.  10,  §  5.  Βαιμόνων    θ'    'ώρΰματα    τρΑ^ριζα    φύρζ-ην 
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who  eveii  caused  the  sea  to  be  scourged  with  rods  and  com- 
manded fetters  to  be  thrown  into  it.^  At  present  all  is  well 
Avith  us — let  us  then  abide  in  Greece,  and  look  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  families.  The  Barbarian  is  clean  gone— we  have  driven 
him  off — let  each  now  repair  his  own  house,  and  sow  his  land 
dilioently.  In  the  spring  we  will  take  ship  and  sail  to  the 
Hellespont  and  to  Ionia ! " 

All  this  Themistocles  said  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  claim 
upon  the  King ;  for  he  Avanted  to  have  a  safe  retreat  in  case  any 
mischance  should  befall  him  at  Athens  ^ — which  indeed  came  to 
pass  afterwards.'^ 

110.  At  present,  however,  he  dissembled ;  and  the  Athenians 
were  persuaded  by  his  words.  ^  For  they  were  ready  now  to  do 
Avhatever  he  advised ;  since  they  had  always  esteemed  him  a 
wise  man,  and  he  had  lately  proved  himself  most  truly  wise  and 
well-judging.  Accordingly,  they  came  in  to  his  views ;  where- 
upon he  lost  no  time  in  sending  messengers,  on  board  a  light 
bark,  to  the  King,  choosing  for  this  j)urpose  men  whom  he  could 
trust  to  keep  his  instructions  secret,  even  although  they  should 
be  put  to  every  kind  of  torture.  Among  them  was  the  house- 
slave  Sicinnus,  the  same  whom  he  had  made  use  of  previously.^ 


4ξαν4στρα•πται   βάθρων  (Pers.  805-808)  ;    bers  were  restored  (see  Leake's  Athens, 
and  Cicero  relates  (De   Leg.  ii.  10,   ad    p.  12). 
fin.)  that  an  iconoclastic   spirit  was  at        *  Supra,  vii.  35. 

WOrk,  the  ground  of  the  destruction  ^  According  to  Thucydides  (i.  137), 
being  that  the  Greeks  shut  up  their  Themistocles  did  actually  claim  credit 
gods  within  walls,  whereas  the  whole  with  the  Persians  for  preventing  the 
world  is  the  true  temple  of  the  Supreme,  destruction  of  the  bridge  ;  but  it  is  diflS- 
Mr.  Blakesley  (note  ad  loc.  and  Excursus  cult  to  imagine  him  looking  forward  at 
to  Book  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  435)  denies  that  this  time  to  such  a  contingency  as  exile, 
the  Persian  religion  can  at  this  time  Still,  as  Mr.  Grote  observes,  "  long- 
have  been  iconoclastic,  and  instances  sighted  cimning  "  was  one  of  tlie  leading 
"  the  Magian  hero-Avorship  at  Ilium,  and  traits  of  his  character;  and  "a  clever 
the  scrupulous  reverence  for  Delos  ex-  man,  tainted  Λvith  such  constant  guilt, 
hibited  by  Datis,"  as  conclusive  on  the  might  naturally  calculate  on  being  one 
subject.  But  Datis  was  a  Mede,  not  a  day  detected  and  punished "  (Hist,  of 
Persian,  and  would  therefore,  of  coiu-se,  Greece,  vol.  v.  pp.  188,  189). 
be  free  from  the  spirit;  and  the  sacrifices  ''  Cf.  Thucyd.  1.  s.  c,  where  the  cir- 
at  the  Hellespont  may  easily  have  been  cumstances  by  which  Themistocles  be- 
rnisunderstood  by  the  Greeks  (see  note  -  came  involved  in  the  fall  of  Pau.sanias 
on  Book  vii.  ch.  43).  From  the  Persian  are  fully  given.  See  also  Plutarch, 
Inscriptions   there    is    every  reason    to    Them.  c.  23-28. 

believe   that    the    Court    Religion    was        **  Supra,    ch.    75.      Plutarch    (Them, 
still  pure  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  c.  16)  makes  a  certain  Arnaces,  one  of 

Many  remains  of  the  temples  burnt  at  the  royal  eunuchs  wlio  had  been  taken 
this  time  continued  to  the  days  of  Pau  •  j^risoner  in  the  recent  battle,  the  chief 
sanias  (i.  i.  §  4;  x.  xxxiv.  §  2),  who  messenger  on  this  occasion.  In  this  he 
believed  the  Greeks  to  have  passed  a  is  followed  by  Polya;nus  (Strat.  i.  xxx. 
decree  against  restoring  them.  (Cf.  §  3).  But  Diodorus  (xi.  19)  and  Justin 
Lycurg.  c.  Leocrat.  81,  p.  158.)  But  (ii.  13)  confirm  Herodotus, 
there  can  be  no  douVjt  that  great  num- 
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When  the  men  reached  Attica,  all  tlio  others  stayed  with  the 
boat ;  but  Sicinnus  went  np  to  the  King,  and  spake  to  him  as 
follows : — 

"  I  am  sent  to  thee  by  Themistocles,  the  son  of  Neocles,  Avho 
is  the  leader  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  wisest  and  bravest  man 
of  all  the  allies,  to  bear  thee  this  message :  '  Themistocles  the 
Athenian,  anxious  to  render  thee  a  service,  has  restrained  the 
Greeks,  who  were  impatient  to  pursue  thy  ships,  and  to  break 
up  the  bridges  at  the  Hellespont.  Now,  therefore,  return  home 
at  thy  leisure.' " 

The  messengers,  when  they  had  performed  their  errand, 
sailed  back  to  the  fleet. 

111.  And  the  Greeks,  having  resolved  that  they  would 
neither  proceed  further  in  pursuit  of  the  barbarians,  nor  push 
forward  to  the  Hellespont  and  destroy  the  passage,  laid  siege  to 
Andros,  intending  to  take  the  town  by  storm.^  For  Themis- 
tocles had  required  the  Andrians  to  pay  down  a  sum  of  money ; 
and  they  had  refused,  being  the  first  of  all  the  islanders  who  did 
so.  To  his  declaration,  "  that  the  money  must  needs  be  paid,  as 
the  Athenians  had  brought  with  them  two  mighty  gods — 
Persuasion  and  Necessity,"  they  made  reply,  that  "Athens 
might  well  be  a  great  and  glorious  city,  since  she  was  blest 
with  such  excellent  gods ;  but  tliey  were  wretchedly  poor, 
stinted  for  land,  and  cursed  with  two  unprofitable  gods,  who 
always  dwelt  with  them  and  would  never  quit  their  island — to 
wit.  Poverty  and  Helplessness.^  These  were  the  gods  of  the 
Andrians,  and  therefore  they  would  not  pay  the  money.  For 
the  power  of  Athens  could  not  possibly  be  stronger  than  their 
inability."  This  reply,  coupled  with  the  refusal  to  pay  the  sum 
required,  caused  their  city  to  be  besieged  by  the  Greeks. 

112.  Meanwhile  Themistocles,  who  never  ceased  liis  pursuit 
of  gain,^  sent  threatening  messages  to  the  other  islandei's  with 


^  The  Cycliides,  with  few  exceptions,  '  Poverty  and  Helplessness  had  before 

contained  each  a  single  town,   bearing  this  time  been  coupled  together,  having 

the  same  name  as  the  island  (cf.  Scylax,  been  termed  sisters  by  the  poet  Alcicus. 

Peripl.  pp.  48-50  ;    Ptolem.   Geogr.   iii.  See  the  fragment  in  Stobajus  (iii.  p.  '258, 

15).     The  town  of  Andros  is  proved,  by  Gaisf.) — 

inscriptions  and  ruius,  to  have  lain  on  ίρ-^άκίον  liei/ία,  κακοί/  άσχίτοι/, 

the  lower  coast,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  «  ^iy<xv  δάμν^σι.     _ 

modern   village    of    Amu    (Tonrnefort,  ^ab^'  Άμ^Χ»"'?  <^''  ««^λψ?• 

vol.  i.  p.  268;  Eoss,  vol.  ii.  p.  16).     It  Pausanias  speaks  of  an  actual  temple  to 

successfully  resisted  Alcibiades  in  B.C.  Βία  and  Άνά^γκη  at  Corinth  (ii.  iv.  §  7). 

407  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  iv.   §  23  ;  Diod.  Sic.  ^  Cf.   supra,   ch.  4.     Charges  of  this 

xiii.  69),  but   was  taken  by  Attains  in  kind  were  brought  against  Themistocles 

B.C.  200  (Liv.  xxxix.  45).  even  in  his  life-time.     The  poet  Timo- 
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demands  for  different  sums,  employing  the  same  messengers 
and  the  same  Avords  as  lie  had  used  towards  the  Andrians. 
"  If,"  he  said,  "  they  did  not  send  him  the  amount  required,  he 
would  bring  the  Greek  fleet  upon  them,  and  besiege  them  till 
he  took  their  cities."  By  these  means  he  collected  large  sums 
from  the  Carystians^  and  the  Parians,  who,  Avhen  they  heard 
that  Andros  Avas  already  besieged,  and  that  Themistocles  was 
the  best  esteemed  of  all  the  captains,  sent  the  money  through 
fear.  Whether  any  of  the  other  islanders  did  the  like,  I  cannot 
say  for  certain ;  but  I  think  some  did  besides  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. However,  the  Carystians,  though  they  complied,  were 
not  spared  any  the  more  ;  but  Themistocles  was  softened  by  the 
Parians'  gift,  and  therefore  tliey  received  no  visit  from  the 
army.  In  this  way  it  was  tliat  Themistocles,  during  his  stay  at 
Andros,  obtained  money  from  the  islanders,  unbeknown  to  tlie 
other  captains. 

113.  King  Xerxes  and  his  army  waited  but  a  few  days  after 
the  sea-fight,  and  then  Avithdrew  into  Boeotia  by  the  road  which 
tliey  had  followed  on  theh  advance.^  It  was  the  wish  of 
]\Iardonius  to  escort  the  King  a  part  of  the  way;  and  as  the 
time  of  year  was  no  longer  suitable  for  carrying  on  Mar,  he 
thought  it  best  to  winter  in  Thessaly,  and  wait  for  the  spring 
before  he  attempted  the  Peloponnese.  After  the  army  was 
come  into  Thessaly,  Mardonius  made  choice  of  the  troops  that 
were  to  stay  with  him ;  and,  first  of  all,  he  took  the  whole  body 
called  the  "  Immortals,"  ^  except  only  their  leader,  Hydarnes, 
who  refused  to  quit  the  person  of  the  King.  Next,  he  cliose  the 
Persians   who   Avore   breastplates,^   and    the    thousand   picked 

creon  loaded  him  with  reproaches  for  might  seem  to  bring  the  Persians  into 

his  avarice  (ap.  Pint.  Them.  c.  21).     A  Attica  by  Eleutheno  and  Qinoe',  j'et  the 

more  unsuspicious  testimony,  perhajis,  main  army,  one  may  be  sure,  marclied 

is  furnished  by  the  undoubted  fact  of  straiglit    fiom  Orchomenus    to  Thebes, 

his  enormous  wealth  at  the  period  of  liis  and  from  Thebes  to  Athens, 

exile,  Avhich  was  witnessed  to  both  by  ■*  Supra,  vii.  83,  211,  215. 

Theopompus  (Fr.  90)  and  Theophrastus  "^  This  is  not  quite  clear ;   since  the 

(ib.).      Though    his  original   patrimony  great  body  of  the  Persian  infantry  was 

did  not  exceed  three  talentH,  his  confis-  said  (vii.  β  I  ;  to  have  worn  coats  of  scale 

Gated    property,   after   his    friends    had  armour,    while   the   breastplate  {θώρηζ) 

secreted  and  conveyed  into  Asia  a  large  was  not  assigned  to  any.     If  the  coat  of 

portion  of  it,  amounted,  according    to  scale  armour  is  here  called  θώρ-ηξ,  and 

the   latter  writer,  to    eighty  (19,500/.),  the  great  body  of  the  infantry  is  meant, 

according  to  the  former  to  a  hundred  from    whom    are    they    distinguished  ? 

talents  (24,37.5/.).     Compare  also  Critias  From    the  special  attendants  upon  the 

(ap.  JFA.  Var.  H.  x.  17).  king's  person  (ch.  40)?     But  those  would 

*  Hupr.a,  vi.  ίιίι,  note  •'.  not  be  less  well  armed  than  the  ma.ss.     I 

*  Probably  tlie  pass  of  Phyle ;  for  incline  to  think  that  a  distinction  is 
though  Thesi)ia3  and  Platica  were  burnt  drawn  between  the  better  and  the  worse 
on   tlie  advance  ''supra,  ch.  ."iO)   wliich  armed  among  the   Persian  infantry,  to 
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horse ; "  likewise  the  Medes,  the  Sacans,  the  Bactriaiis,  and  the 
Indians,  foot  and  horse  equally.  These  nations  he  took  entire  : 
from  the  rest  of  the  allies  he  culled  a  few  men,  taking  either  such 
as  were  remarkable  for  their  appearance,  or  else  such  as  had 
performed,  to  his  knowledge,  some  valiant  deed.  The  Persians 
furnished  him  with  the  greatest  number  of  troops,  men  who 
were  adorned  with  chains  and  armlets.''  Next  to  them  w^ere 
the  Medes,  who  in  number  equalled  the  Persians,  but  in  valour 
fell  short  of  them.  The  whole  army,  reckoning  the  horsemen 
with  the  rest,  amounted  to  300,000  men. 

114.  At  the  time  when  Mardonius  w^as  making  choice  of  his 
troops,  and  Xerxes  still  continued  in  Thessaly,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians received  a  message  from  the  Delphic  oracle,  bidding 
them  seek  satisfaction  at  the  hands  of  Xerxes  for  the  death  of 
LeonidaSj  and  take  whatever  he  chose  to  give  them.  So  the 
Spartans  sent  a  herald  with  all  speed  into  Thessaly,  who  arrived 
while  the  entire  Persian  army  was  still  there.  This  man,  being 
brought  before  the  King,  spake  as  follows : — 

"  King  of  the  Medes,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Heracleids 
of  Sparta  require  of  thee  the  satisfaction  due  for  bloodshed, 
because  thou  slewest  their  kin»•,  who  fell  fiuhtino•  for  Greece." 

Xerxes  laughed,  and  for  a  long  time  spake  not  a  word.  At 
last,  however,  he  pointed  to  Mardonius,  who  was  standing  by 
him,  and  said : — "  Mardonius  here  shall  give  them  the  satisfac- 
tion they  deserve  to  get."  And  the  herald  accepted  the  answer, 
and  forthAvith  went  his  way. 

115.  Xerxes,  after  this,  left  Mardonius  in  Thessaly,  and 
marched  aw-ay  himself,  at  his  best  speed,  toward  the  Hellespont. 
In  five  and  forty  days  he  reached  the  place  of  passage,  where 
he  arrived  with  scarce  a  fraction,  so  to  speak,  of  his  former 
army.^     All  along  their  line  of  march,  in  every  country  where 

the  former  of  whom  alone  the  descriiDtion  firms    the   account    here   given    of  the 

in  vii.  61  is  to  be  applied.     The  expres-  Persian  i-etreat  in   many   respects,    ex- 

sion — "  These   nations  he  took  entire,"  ceeds  it  in  certain  strikingly  poetic  pai•- 

I  should  limit  to  the  Medes,  Sacse,  Bac-  ticulars.      According  to  the  tragedian, 

trians,  and  Indians.  besides  the  deaths  from  starvation  there 

'  The  "  thousand   horsemen,    picked  were  many  from  thirst,  and  some  from 

menof  the  Persian  nation,"  who  formed  mere   g;i.spiug   for    breath!     The   great 

the  van  of  the  body  of  troops  specially  loss  was  at  the  Strymon,  which,  in  the 

attached   to    the   king's  person  (supra,  night  of  the  day  when  the  Persian  army 

vii.  40).  arrived  upon  its  banks,  wa.s  frozen  over 

*  Supra,  vii.  83,  note  ■•.    The  "  chains"  by  an  imseasonable  frost,  so  firmly  and 

and  "armlets"  are  specially  noticed  by  hardly   that   the    Persians    commenced 

Plutarch  (Them.  c.  18)  and  Xenophon  crossing  upou  the  ice.     When  the  sun's 

(Anab.  i.  viii.  §  29;.  rays  grew  hot,  the  ice  melted,  and  the 

3  The     well-known     description     in  greater  portion  of  the  army  perished  in 

./Eschylus  (Pers.  484-516),  while  it  con-  the  stream.     Bishop  Thirlwall  accepts 

VOL.    IV.  U 
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they  chanced  to  bo,  his  soldiers  seized  and  devoured  whatever 
corn  they  could  find  belonging  to  the  inhabitants ;  while,  if  no 
corn  was  to  be  found,  they  gathered  the  grass  that  grew  in  the 
fields,  and  stripped  the  trees,  whether  cultivated  or  wild,  alike 
of  their  bark  and  of  their  leaves,  and  so  fed  themselves.  They 
left  nothing  anywhere,  so  hard  were  they  pressed  by  hunger. 
Plague  too  and  dysentery  attacked  the  troops  while  still  upon 
their  march,  and  greatly  thinned  their  ranks.  Many  died ; 
others  fell  sick  and  were  left  behind  in  the  different  cities  that 
lay  upon  the  route,  the  inhabitants  being  strictly  charged  by 
Xerxes  to  tend  and  feed  them.  Of  these  some  remained  in 
Thessaly,  others  in  Siris  of  P{eonia,^°  others  again  in  ]\racedon. 
Here  '  Xerxes,  on  his  march  into  Greece,  had  left  the  sacred  car 
and  steeds  of  Jove ;  which  upon  his  return  he  was  unable  to 
recover;  for  the  P£eonians  had  disposed  of  them  to  the  Thra- 
cians,  and,  when  Xerxes  demanded  them  back,  they  said  that 
the  Thracian  tribes  who  dwelt  about  the  sources  of  the  Strymon 
had  stolen  the  mares  as  they  pastured. 

116.  Here  too  a  Thracian  chieftain,  king  of  the  Bisaltians 
and  of  Crestonia,^  did  a  deed  which  went  beyond  nature.  He 
had  refused  to  become  the  willing  slave  of  Xerxes,  and  had  fled 
before  him  into  the  heights  of  Rhodope,^  at  the  same  time 
forbidding  his  sons  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Greece.  But  they,  either  because  they  cared  little  for  his 
orders,  or  because  they  wished  greatly  to  see  the  Avar,  joined  the 


this  story  as  true  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  himself  as   at   liberty   to    indulge   his 
ii.  p.  316).      Mr.    Grote,   with   reason,  imagination  in  describing  what  he  sup- 
discredits  it  (History,  &c.,  vol.  v.  p.  191,  posed  to   be  a  possible  disaster.      He 
note}.     The  freezing  of  the  Strymon,  a  would  be  sure  of  finding  in  his  hearei's 
river   180   yards   wide  (Leake)  at  this  very  indulgent  critics. 
part,  in  the  latitude  of  Naples,  and  at        '"  Vide  supi-a,  v.  15,  note  ^ 
the  beginning  of  November — to   drop        '  At  Siris,  not  in  Macedonia;  as  ap- 
all  mention  of  the  "single  night" — is  pears    by    the     next     sentence.       The 
so  improbable  a  circumstance,  that  we  "sacred  car  and  steeds  of  Jove"  (Or- 
are  warranted,  on  tliis  ground  alone,  in  mazd)  were   briefly   described,    vii.  40. 
rejecting  it.     The  fact  that  a  bridge  of  The  steeds  which  drew  it  were   there 
boats  had  been  thrown  across  the  river  said  to  be  "  eight  white  L•rses." 
(Herod,  vii.  24,  114)  on  the  march  into        -  For   the   positions   of  Bisaltia  and 
Greece,  Λvhich  remained  imder  the  pro-  Crestonia,  vide  supra,  vii.   115,  note  *, 
tection  of  the  garrison  of  Kion,  and  fur-  and  124,  note  •*. 

nished  a  secure  meiins  of  transit,  is  also        '  Khodope'  proper   appears  to    have 

of  importance.     It    is    very   doubtful  been  tlie  chain  now  called  Despoto  Όαφ 

whether  ^Eschylus  had  any  foundation  (supra,  iv.  49,   note  *),  which  separates 

at  all  for  this  poetic  feature  in  his  nan-a-  the  valley  of  the  Nestus  {Kara  Su)  from 

tive — whether,  having  carried  his  liearers  that    of    the    Hebrus    (Marilza).     The 

northward  to  a  sufficient  distance  from  name,  however,  extended  to  some  por- 

Athens,  into  regions  with  the  very  geo-  tion    of  the    Balkan    (Thucyd.    ii.    96 ; 

grapljy    of  which   he  was  himself  un-  Ptolem.   Geogr.  iii.    11)— that,  namely, 

acquainted  (1.  49G),  he  did  not  regard  upon  which  this  chain  adjoins. 
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army  of  Xerxes.  At  this  time  they  had  all  returned  home  to 
him — the  number  of  the  men  was  six — quite  safe  and  sound. 
But  their  father  took  them,  and  punished  their  offence  by 
plucking  out  their  eyes  from  the  sockets.  Such  was  the 
treatment  which  these  men  received. 

117.  The  Persians,  having  journeyed  through  Thrace  and 
reached  the  passage,  entered  their  ships  hastily  and  crossed  the 
Hellespont  to  Abydos.  The  bridges  Avere  not  found  stretched 
across  the  strait ;  since  a  storm  had  broken  and  dispersed  them. 
At  Abydos  the  troops  halted,  and,  obtaining  more  abundant 
provision  than  they  had  yet  got  upon  their  march,  they  fed 
without  stint ;  from  which  cause,  added  to  the  change  in  their 
water,  great  numbers  of  those  who  had  hitherto  escaped 
perished.  The  remainder,  together  with  Xerxes  himself,  came 
safe  to  Sardis."* 

118.  There  is  likewise  another  account  given  of  the  return  of 
the  King.  It  is  said  that  when  Xerxes  on  his  way  from  Athens 
arrived  at  Εϊοη  upon  the  Strymon,  he  gave  up  travelling  by 
land,  and,  intrusting  Hydarnes  with  the .  conduct  of  liis  forces  to 
the  Hellespont,  embarked  himself  on  board  a  Phoenician  shij), 
and  so  crossed  into  Asia.  On  his  voyage  the  ship  was  assailed 
by  a  strong  wind  blowing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon, 
which  caused  the  sea  to  run  high.  As  the  storm  increased,  and 
the  ship  laboured  heavily,  because  of  the  number  of  the  Persians 
who  had  come  in  the  King's  train,  and  who  now  crowded  the 
deck,  Xerxes  Avas  seized  with  fear,  and  called  out  to  the  helms- 
man in  a  loud  voice,  asking  him,  if  there  were  any  means 
whereby  they  might  escape  the  danger.  "  No  means,  master," 
the  helmsman  answered,  "  unless  we  could  be  quit  of  these  too 
numerous  passengers."  Xerxes,  they  say,  on  hearing  this, 
addressed  the  Persians  as  follows:  "Men  of  Persia,"  he  said, 
"  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  show  Avhat  love  ye  bear  your  king. 
My  safety,  as  it  seems,  depends  wholly  upon  you."  So  spake 
the  King ;  and  the  Persians  instantly  made  obeisance,  and  then 
leapt  over  into  the  sea.  Thus  was  the  ship  lightened,  and 
Xerxes  got  safe  to  Asia.  As  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  shore, 
he  sent  for  the  helmsman,  and  gave  him  a  golden  crown  because 


*  Xerxes  remained  at  Sardis  the  whole  vi.  19,  note")  ;  many  curious  remains 

f  of  the  winter,  and  during  a  considerable  from   which,    including    eight    of    the 

portion  of  the  next  year  (infra^ix.  107,  archaic   sitting   statues    (supra,    v.   οϋ, 

ad  fin.).     It  was  at  this  time  tEliTTie  note  *),  have  been  brought  to  this  coun- 

was   said   to   have   plundered  and  de-  try,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
stroyed  the  temple  at  Branch  idse  (supra, 

u  2 
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he  had  preserved  the  life  of  the  King, — but  because  he  had 
caused  the  death  of  a  number  of  Persians,  he  ordered  his  head 
to  be  struck  from  his  shoulders. 

119.  Such  is  the  other  account  which  is  given  of  the  return 
of  Xerxes ;  but  to  me  it  seems  quite  unworthy  of  belief,  alike 
in  other  respects,  and  in  Λvhat  relates  to  the  Persians.  For  had 
the  helmsman  made  any  such  speech  to  Xerxes,  I  suppose  there 
is  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  who  will  doubt  that  this  is  the 
course  which  the  King  would  have  followed : — he  would  have 
made  the  men  upon  the  ship's  deck,^  Λνΐιο  were  not  only 
Persians,  but  Persians  of  the  very  highest  rank,  quit  their  place 
and  go  down  below ;  and  would  have  cast  into  the  sea  an  equal 
number  of  the  rowers,  who  were  Pli(]enicians.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  the  King,  as  I  have  already  said,  retm-ned  into  Asia  by  the 
same  road  as  the  rest  of  the  army. 

120.  I  will  add  a  strong  proof  of  this.  It  is  certain  that 
Xerxes  on  his  way  back  from  Greece  passed  through  Abdera, 
where  he  made  a  contract  of  friendship  with  the  inhabitants, 
and  presented  them  with  a  golden  scymitar,  and  a  tiara  broi- 
dered  with  gold.  The  Abderites  declare — but  I  put  no  faith  in 
this  part  of  their  story — that  from  the  time  of  the  King's  leaving 
Athens,  he  never  once  loosed  his  girdle  till  he  came  to  their 
city,  since  it  was  not  till  then  that  he  felt  himself  in  safety. 
ΝοΛν  Abdera  is  nearer  to  the  Hellespont  than  Εϊοη  and  the 
Strymon,^  Avhere  Xerxes,  according  to  the  otlier  tale,  took  ship, 

121.  Meanwhile  the  Greeks,  finding  that  they  could  not 
capture  Andros,  sailed  away  to  Carystus,  and  wasted  the  lands 
of  the  Carystians,'  after  which  they  returned  to  Salamis. 
Arrived  here,  they  proceeded,  before  entering  on  any  other 
matter,  to  make  choice  of  the  first-fruits  which  should  be  set 
apart  as  offerings  to  the  gods.  These  consisted  of  divers  gifts ; 
among  them  were  three  Phoenician  triremes,^  one  of  which  was 

.      *  The    Epibatffi,    or    "marines,"    of  vii.  109,  note*, 

wliich  each  trireme  in  the  Persian  fleet  ^  Themistocles  seems  to  have  lacked 

carried   thirty    (supra,    184).      It   may  the  iuHuence,  or  the  honestj%  to  keep 

well  be  doubted  whether,   luider  such  his   bargain    with    these    uufortunatee 

circumstances,  the  Persian  king  would  (supra,  ch.  112). 

not  have  preferred  Phoenician  seamen  "*  Compare  Thucyd.  ii.  84,  for  the  i 
to  unskilled  Persians.  There  is,  how-  practice  of  derlicating  ships  to  corn- 
ever,  no  gi'ound  for  attaching  any  memorate  a  naval  victory.  The  oiFering  J 
credence  to  the  story,  which  is  only  at  the  Isthmus  Λvas  made  to  Neptune, 
valuable  as  a  striking  embodiment  of  as  god  of  the  sea  (cf.  Pausan.  Ii.  i, 
the  real  Oriental  feeling  with  regard  to  §  G-8)  ;  that  at  Suuium  to  Minerva 
the  person  of  the  monarch  (vide  supra,  Sunias  ib.  i.  i.  §  1),  who  had  inspired 
ch.99,  note  3,  and  ch.  10•2;.  Themistocles  with  wisdom;  that  at 
*  For  the  site  of  Abdera,  vide  supra,  Salamis  to  Ajax,  iu  acknowledgment  of 
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dedicated  at  the  Isthmus,  where  it  continued  to  my  day ; 
another  at  Sunium ;  and  the  third,  at  Salamis  itself,  which  was 
devoted  to  Ajax.  This  done,  they  made  a  division  of  the 
booty,  and  sent  away  the  first-fruits  to  Delphi.  Thereof  was 
made  the  statue,^  holding  in  its  hand  the  beak  of  a  ship,  which 
is  twelve  cubits  high,  and  which  stands  in  the  same  place  Avith 
the  golden  one  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian.^" 

122.  After  the  first-fruits  had  been  sent  to  Delphi,  the  Greeks 
made  inquiry  of  the  god,  in  the  name  of  their  whole  body,  if  he 
had  received  his  full  share  of  the  spoils  and  was  satisfied  there- 
w'iih.  The  god  made  answer,  that  all  the  other  Greeks  had 
paid  him  his  full  due,  except  only  the  Eginetans ;  on  them  he 
had  still  a  claim  for  the  prize  of  valour  which  they  had  gained 
at  Salamis.^  So  the  Eginetans,  when  they  heard  this,  dedicated 
the  three  golden  stars  which  stand  on  the  top  of  a  bronze  mast 
in  the  corner  near  the  bowl  offered  by  Crcesus.^ 

123.  When  the  spoils  had  been  divided,  the  Greeks  sailed  to 
the  Isthmus,  where  a  prize  of  valom•  was  to  be  awarded  to  the 
man  who,  of  all  the.  Greeks,  had  shown  the  most  merit  dming 
the  war.  When  the  chiefs  were  all  come,  they  met  at  the  altar 
of  Neptune,  and  took  the  ballots  wherewith  they  were  to  give 
their  votes  for  the  first  and  for  the  second  in  merit.  Then  each 
man  gave  himself  the  first  vote,  since  each  considered  that  he 
was  himself  the  wortliiest ;  but  the  second  votes  were  given 
chiefly  to  Themistocles.^    In  this  way,  while  the  others  received 


the     help    rendered    by    the    JSacidte  '  Supra,  ch.  93.     It  is  thought  that 

(supra,  ch.  83,  end).  the  Eginetans  exhibited  their  gratitude 

^  I  presume  this  is  the   statue  men-  for  the  victory  of  Salamis  chiefly  "  \ipon 

tioned    by   Pausanias    (x.   xiv.    §  3),  as  their  own  soil."      (See   Mr.  Blakesley's 

still  remaining  at  Delphi  in   his   day,  note    on    this   passage.)     The  temple, 

winch,    he    says,    was    erected   by   the  from  which  the  Municla  marbles  were 

Greeks  to  commemorate  the  battles  of  taken  was  probably  "erected  in  com- 

Artemisium    and    Salamis.     It    was    a.  memoi-ation  of  the  victory."     Its  orna- 

statue  of  Apollo,  and  stood,  apparently,  ments  exhibited  "  the  triumph  of  the 

inside  the  temple.     Its  counterpart,  the  Hellenic  over  tlie  Asiatic  race." 

statue   dedicated   at   Olympia    to    com-  ^  g^pi-a,   i.    .51.     The   silver   bowl   of 

memorate  the  victory  of  Platsea,  was  a  Croesus  is  intended,   which  stood  "  in 

statue  of  Jupiter,  not  quite  so  colossal,  the  corner  of  the  ante-chapel."     All  the 

the  height  being  10  cubits  instead  of  12  more   precious   treasures    of    the   Del- 

(infra,  ix.  81).  phiaus    were    lost   before   the    date   of 

'"  Mr.    Blakesley   imagines    (note  ad  Pausanias,  having  been  converted  into 

loc.)  that  this  is  an  addition  by  another  money  at  the  time  of  the  Sacred  War 

hand,  and  that  the  Alexander  who  had  (b.c.  357-3+7). 

a  gold  statue   at  Delphi  was  the  con-  *  Plutarch,  with  his  usual  exaggera- 

queror   of  Asia.      But   the    wealth    of  tion,  declares  the  second  votes  to  have 

Alexander    the    son    of  Amyntas,   who  been  given  to  Themistocles  unaniimuslij 

derived    from     a    single    mine    nearly  (Them.  c.  17  ;  De  Malign.  Her.  vol.  ii. 

90,000/.  a-year  (supra,  v.  17),  may  well  p.  871,  D.). 
have  sufficed  for  such  an  offering. 
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but  one  vote  apiece,  Themistocles  had  for  the  second  prize  a 
large  majority  of  the  suffrages. 

124.  Envy,  however,  hindered  the  chiefs  from  coming  to  a 
decision,  and  they  all  sailed  away  to  their  homes  without 
makino;  anv  award.•*  Nevertheless  Themistocles  was  rec:arded 
everywhere  as  by  far  the  wisest  man  of  all  the  Greeks ;  and  the 
whole  country  rang  with  his  fame.  As  the  chiefs  who  fought  at 
Salamis,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  really  entitled  to  the 
prize,  had  'withheld  his  honour  from  him,  he  went  without 
delay  to  Lacedasmon,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  honoured 
there.^  And  the  Lacedsemonians  received  him  handsomely,  and 
paid  him  great  respect.  The  prize  of  valom•  indeed,  which  was 
a  crown  of  ohve,  they  gave  to  Eurybiades;  but  Themistocles 
Avas  given  a  croAvn  of  olive  too,  as  the  prize  of  wisdom  and  dex- 
terity. He  Avas  likewise  presented  with  the  most  beautiful 
chariot  that  could  be  found  in  Sparta;  and  after  receiving 
abundant  praises,  was,  upon  his  departure,  escorted  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  Tegea,  by  the  three  hundred  picked  Spartans,  who 
are  called  the  Knights.*^  Never  was  it  knoAvn,  either  before  or 
since,  that  the  Spartans  escorted  a  man  out  of  their  city. 

125.  On  the  return  of  Themistocles  to  Athens,  Timodemus  of 
Aphidnse,^  who  was  one  of  his  enemies,  but  otherwise  a  man 
of  no  repute,  became  so  maddened  Avith  envy  that  he  openly 
railed  against  him,  and,  reproaching  him  Avith  his  journey  to 
Sparta,  said — "  'Twas  not  his  own  merit  that  had  avou  him 
honour  from  the  men  of  Lacedsemon,  but  the  fame  of  Athens, 
his  country."  Then  Themistocles,  seeing  that  Timodemus 
repeated  this  phrase  unceasingly,  replied — 

"  Thus  stands  the  case,  friend.     I  had  never  got  this  honour 

*  It   wa.s    probably  considered  im-  vited  to  Sparta  (Them.  c.  17). 

possible  to  award  a  second  prize  without  Thucydides   (i.   74)  is   au  important 

a  first,    and    the    first    could    not    be  mtuess  to  the  tmusual  character  of  the 

decided.  honours   which    Themistocles   received 

^   According    to    Diodoiiis    (xi.    27),  {μάΚιστ  a  (τιμησατΐ  avSpa  ξίνον  των 

Themistocles  went  to    Sparta  on   invi-  ws  ΰμαε  ίλθόντων). 

tation.     Tlie  Spartans  were  afraid  that  "   Concerning    the    Spartan    knights,  | 

in  his  disappointment  he  might  entertain  vide  sujjra,  i.  67  note  *,  and  vii.  205.        j 

projects  dangerous  to  Greece,  and  wished  '  Aphidnae,   or  Aphidna   (Strab.   ix. 

to  bring   him   back   to  good   humour,  p.  577;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.)  was  one  of 

Among   other   favours    they   presented  the  most  ancient  of  the  Attic  demi,  its 

him  with  a  sum  of  money  double  the  foundation   being    ascribed   to    Cecrops 

amount    of  that  which  Polycritus  and  (Strab.  1.  s.  c).     The  site  is  uncertain, 

Ameinias  had  received.     To  his  accept-  but  on  grounds  of  strong  probability  it 

ance  of  this  sum  Diodorus  ascribes  it,  is  placed  by  Colonel  Leake  at  Kotroni, 

that  he  was  superseded  in  his  command  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  formed 

the  next  year  by  Xautliippus.    Plutarch  by   the   river   of   Mai'athon    (Demi   of 

likewise  speaks  of  Themistocles   •λά  in-  Attica,  p.  21). 
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from  the  SpartaDs,  had  I  been  a  Belbinito^ — nor  thou,  hadst 
thou  been  an  Athenian !  " 

126.  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Pharnaces,"  a  man  whom  the 
Persians  had  always  held  in  much  esteem,  but  who,  after  the 
affair  of  Platiea,  rose  still  higher  in  their  opinion,  escorted  King 
Xerxes  as  far  as  the  strait,  M'ith  sixty  thousand  of  the  cliosen 
troops  of  Mardouius.  When  the  King  was  safe  in  Asia,  Arta- 
bazus set  out  upon  his  return ;  and  on  arriving  near  Pallene,^ 
and  finding  that  Mardonius  had  gone  into  winter-quarters  in 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  and  was  in  no  hurry  for  him  to  join 
the  camp,  he  thought  it  his  bounden  duty,  as  the  Potidaeans 
had  just  revolted,  to  occupy  himself  in  reducing  them  to  slavery. 
For  as  soon  as  the  King  had  passed  beyond  their  territory,  and 
the  Persian  fleet  had  made  its  hasty  flight  from  Salamis,  the 
Potidaeans  revolted  from  the  barbarians  openly  ;  as  likewse  did 
all  the  other  inhabitants  of  tliat  peninsula. 

127.  Artabazus,  therefore,  laid  siege  to  Potidaea ;  and  having 
a  suspicion  that  the  Olynthians  were  likely  to  revolt  shortly,  he 
besieged  their  city  also.  Now  Olynthus  was  at  that  time  held 
by  the  Bottiaeans,^  who  had  been  driven  from  the  jiarts  about 
the  Thermaic  Gulf  by  the  Macedonians.  Artabazus  took  the 
city,  and,  having  so  done,  led  out  all  the  inhabitants  to  a  marsh 
in  the  neighbourhood,^^  and  there  slew  them.  After  this  he 
delivered  the  place  into  the  hands  of  the  people  called  Olialci- 
deans,  having  first  apj^ointed  Critobulus  of  Torou^  to  be  governor. 
Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  Chalcideans  got  Olynthus.* 


^  There  were  two  places  of  the  name  ^    Artabazus    had     previously    com- 

of  Belbina.     One,  called   also  Belmina  manded  the  Pax-thians  and  Chorasmians 

(Polyb.    II.    liv.    §    3),     or     Belemina  (supra,  vii.  66).     His  prudent  conduct 

(Pausau.  iii.  xxi.  §  3,  &c.),  was  a  town  at  Platasa  is  noticed  (infra,  ix.  66). 

of    Laceda;mon,    on     the     borders     of  ^  Supra,  vii.  123,  note  ^. 

Arcadia.     The  other  was  an    island  at  -  Compare   Thucyd.    ii.   99,   and   see 

the  mouth  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  (Strab.  above,  vii.  .123,  note•*, 

viii.  p.  544),  not  far  fi-om  Sunium  (ib.  ^  The  lagoon  B'olijca,   a  little  to  the 

1    ix.  p.  578 ;    cf.  Scylax,   Peripl.   p.   45),  east  of  the  city,   is  probably  intended 

f   which  seems  to  be  the  modern  island  of  (Leake's    Northern  Greece,    vol.  iii.   p. 

!    St.  George  (heake's  Demi,  p.   62).     The  154). 

latter  is  undoubtedly  the  place  intended  •*  The  site  and  celebrity  of  Olynthus, 

iu  this  passage.  and  the  position  of  Torono,  have  been 

Timodemus  must  have  been  a  native  already  noticed  (vii.  122,  note  i),  as  also 

of  Belbina,  who,  on  receiving  the  Athe-  have  the  number  and  importance  of  the 

nian   citizenship,    Avas    enrolled   in   the  Chalcideau   settlements   in   these  parts 

demus  of  AphiduaJ.     Hence  the  point  (v.    74,    note).      Excepting    Acanthus, 

,»of  the  repartee.     Plato  ^Rep.  i.  p.  330),  Stagirus,  and  Argilus,  which  were  colo- 

;  Λvho  is  followed  by  most  other  writers  nies  from  Andros  (Thucyd.  iv.  84,  88, 

ί  (Cic-de  Senect.  c.  3;   Plut.  Them.  c.  103),   Olynthus,    which   was   Bottiaean, 

*   li;  Apophth.  νο1.'"ϊί.  p.    185,  B.;  Orig.  Meude,   which  was    Eretriau  (ib.   123), 

adv.  Gels.  i.  29,  &c.),  tells  the  story  of  Potidsea,     which    was    a    colony    from 

a  Seriphiau.  Corinth  (ib.  i.  56),  and  Scione,  which 
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128.  When  this  town  had  Mien,  Artabazus  pressed  the  siege 
of  Potidiea  all  the  more  miremittingly ;  and  was  pnshing  his 
operations  with  A'igour,  when  Timoxenus,  captain  of  the  Scio- 
nteans,^  entered  into  a  plot  to  betray  the  town  to  him.  How 
the  matter  was  managed  at  first,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  for  no 
account  has  come  down  to  ns :  but  at  the  last  this  is  what  hap- 
pened. Whenever  Timoxenus  wished  to  send  a  letter  to  Arta- 
bazus, or  Artabazus  to  send  one  to  Timoxenus,  the  letter  was 
written  on  a  strip  of  paper,  and  rolled  round  the  notched  end  of 
an  arrow-shaft ;  the  feathers  were  then  put  on  over  the  paper, 
and  the  arrow  thus  prepared  was  sliot  to  some  place  agreed 
upon.  But  after  a  while  the  plot  of  Timoxenus  to  betray  Poti- 
daea  was  discovered  in  this  way.  Artabazus,  on  one  occasion, 
shot  off  his  arrow,  intending  to  send  it  to  the  accustomed  place, 
but,  missing  his  mark,  hit  one  of  the  Potidaeans  in  the  shoulder. 
A  crowd  gathered  about  the  wounded  man,  as  commonly  happens 
in  war ;  and  when  the  arrow  was  pulled  out,  they  noticed  the 
paper,  and  straightway  carried  it  to  the  captains  who  were 
present  from  the  various  cities  of  the  peninsula.''  The  captains 
read  the  letter,  and,  finding  who  the  traitor  was,  nevertheless 
resolved,  out  of  regard  for  the  city  of  Scione,  that  as  they  did 
not  wish  the  Scionaeans  to  be  thenceforth  branded  with  the 
name  of  traitors,  they  would  not  bring  against  liim  any  charge 
of  treachery.  Such  accordingly  was  the  mode  in  which  this 
plot  was  discovered. 

129.  After  Artabazus  had  continued  the  siege  by  the  space  of 
thi'ee  months,  it  happened  that  there  was  an  unusual  ebb  of  the 
tide,  Λvhi(•h  lasted  a  long  while.  So  when  the  barbarians  saw 
that  what  had  been  sea  was  now  no  more  than  a  swamp,  they 
determined  to  push  across  it  into  Pallene.  And  now  the  troops 
had  already  made  good  two-fiftlis  of  their  passage,  and  three- 
fifths  still  remained  beibre  they  could  reach  Palleue,  when  the 
tide  came  in  with  a  veiy  high  flood,  higher  than  had  ever  been 
seen  before,  as  the  inliabitants  of  those  parts  declare,  though 
liigli  floods  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  All  who  were  not 
able  to  SNvim  perished  immediately ;  "^  the  rest  were  slain  by  the 

claimed  to  be  Achaean  (ib.   iv.  120),  all  We  fiud  it,  before  its  conquest  by  Philip, 

the    cities    of  the   great    peninsula    in-  at  the  head  of  thirty-two  cities  (Dem. 

eluded  Vjetween  the  Thenuaic  and  Sti-y-  Philipp.  iii.  p.  117,  §  21). 

monic   gulfs   appear    to    have   been   of  *  Supra,  vii.  12:i,  note  *. 

Chalcidean  origin  (see  Hermann's  Pol.  ^  These  were  Aphytis,  Neapolis,  ^ga, 

Antiq.   §  81).     Olynthus   seems,  very  Therauibus,   Scione,   Mendi,  and   Sane 

shortly  after  it  was  given  to  the  Chal-  (vide  supra,  vii.  123). 

cideans,  to  have  come  to  be  regarded  aa  'A  more  successful  passage  was  made 

their  chief  city  (Thuc.  i.  58;   iv.  123).  by  Aristeus  and  a  body  of  Corinthians, 
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Potidaeans,  who  bore  down  upon  them  in  their  sailing  vessels. 
The  Potidaeans  say  that  what  caused  this  swell  and  Hood,  and  so 
brought  about  the  disaster  of  the  Persians  which  ensued  thei-e- 
from,  was  the  profanation,  by  the  very  men  now  destroyed  in 
the  sea,  of  the  temple  and  image  of  Neptune,  situated  in  their 
suburb.  And  in  this  they  seem  to  me  to  say  well.  Artabazus 
afterwards  led  away  the  remainder  of  his  army,  and  joined 
Mardonius  in  Thessaly.  Thus  fared  it  Avith  the  Persians  who 
escorted  the  King  to  the  strait. 

130.  As  for  that  part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  which  had  sur- 
vived the  battle,  when  it  had  made  good  its  escape  from  Salamis 
to  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  conveyed  the  King  with  his  army  across 
the  strait  from  the  Chersonese  to  Abydos,  it  passed  the  winter 
at  Cyme."*  On  the  first  approach  of  spring,  there  was  an  early 
muster  of  the  ships  at  Samos,  where  some  of  them  indeed  had 
remained  throughout  the  winter.  Most  of  the  men-at-arms  Λvho 
served  on  board  were  Persians,  or  else  Medes  ;  and  the  command 
of  the  fleet  had  been  taken  by  Mardontes  the  son  of  Bagaeus, 
and  Artayntes  the  son  of  Artacheeus ;  ^  while  there  Avas  likewise 
a  third  commander,  Ithamitres  the  nephew  of  Artayntes,^"  whom 
his  uncle  had  advanced  to  the  post.  Further  Avest  than  Samos, 
however,  they  did  not  venture  to  j)roceed ;  for  they  remem- 
bered what  a  defeat  they  had  suffered,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
compel  tliem  to  approach  any  nearer  to  Greece.  They  there- 
fore remained  at  Samos,  and  kept  watch  over  Ionia,  to  hinder  it 
from  breaking  into  revolt.  The  whole  number  of  their  ships, 
including  those  furnished  by  the  lonians,  was  three  hundred. 
It  did  not  enter  into  their  thoughts  that  the  Greeks  would 
proceed  against  Ionia ;  on  the  contrary,  they  supposed  th^t  the 
defence  of  their  own  country  would  content  them,  more  espe- 
cially as  they  had  not  pursued  the  Persian  fleet  when  it  fled 
from  Salamis,  but  had  so  readily  given  up  the  chase.  They 
despaired,  however,  altogether  of  gaining  any  success  by  sea 
themselves,  though  by  land  they  thought  that  Mardonius  was 
quite  sure  of  victory.     So  they  remained  at  Samos,  and  took 


Avhen  excluded  from  Potidsea  by  the  vie-  (vii.  22),  and  had  died  there  db.  117). 
torious  Athenians  under  Callias.  He  Another  of  his  sons,  Otaspes,  corn- 
contrived  to  carry^  his  men  into  tlie  manded  the  Assyrian  contingent  in  the 
town  through  the  sea,  with  only  a  slight  army  of  Xerxes  'ib.  63).  Mardontes, 
loss  (Thucyd.  i.  63).  the  son  of  Baga-us,  was  mentioned  (ib. 
**  Supra,  i.  1-49.  SO)  as  commanding  the  troops  furnished 
^  Artayntes  was  probably  the  son  of  by  the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  Persian  noble  who  had  been  one  of  ^"  Infra,  ix.  102. 
the   superintendents    at   Mount    Athos 
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counsel  together,  if  by  any  means  they  might  harass  the  enemy, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  waited  eagerly  to  hear  Ιιολν  matters 
would  proceed  with  Mardonius. 

131.  The  approach  of  spring,  and  the  knowledge  that  Mardo- 
nius was  in  Thessaly,  roused  the  Greeks  from  inaction.  Their 
land  force  indeed  was  not  yet  come  together ;  but  the  fleet, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ten  ships,  proceeded  to  Egina, 
under  the  command  of  Leoty chides.^'  This  Leoty chides,  Avho 
was  both  general  and  admiral,  was  the  son  of  Menares,  the  son 
of  Agesilaiis,'  the  son  of  Hippocratides,  the  son  of  Leotychides, 
the  son  of  Anaxilaiis,  the  son  of  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Anax- 
andrides,  ijthe  son  of  Theopompus,  the  son  of  Nicander,  the  son 
of  Charillus,  the  son  of  Eunomus,  the  son  of  Polydectes,  the  son 
of  Piytanis,  the  son  of  Euryphou,  the  son  of  Procles,  the  son  of 
Aristodemus,  the  son  of  Aristomachus,  the  son  of  Cleoda^us,  the 
son  of  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules.     He  belonged  to  the  younger 


^'  Supra,  vi.  71.  By  comparing  the 
genealogy  here  given  %vith  the  list  of 
Spartan  kings  of  the  lower  house  in 
Pausanias  (iii.  and  iv.;,  we  find  that  the 
line  of  Leotychides  departed  from  that 
of  Demaratus,  after  Theopompus,  the 

Pausanias 
(in.  vii.). 


Herodotus. 


eighth  king.  The  names  between  Leoty- 
chides and  Theopompus  are  known  only 
from  Herodotus.  With  regard  to  the 
earlier  kings  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
divei'sity  among  the  best  authorities,  as 
the  following  lists  will  show : — 

EUSEBIUS  SraONIDES. 

(Chron.  I.  p.  167). 


Procles 


Kuryphon 

I 
Piytanis 

I       . 
Polydectes 

Eunomus 

I 
Charillus 

I 
Nicander 

Theopompus 


I 
Soils 

i 
Eurypon 

I 
Prytanis 

I 

Eunomus 

Polydectes 

I 
Charillus 

Nicander 

I 
Theopompus 


Procles 


Prytanis 

I 
Eunomius 


Charicles 

I 
Nicander 

I 
Theopompus 


Procles 

I 
Soils 

I 
Eurypon 

I 

Prytanis. 

I 
Eunomus 


Charilaus. 

I 
Nlainder 

I 

Theopompus 


Soiis  seems  to  be  wrongly  omitted  from 
the  list  of  Herodotus,  and  Eunomus  ap- 
pears to  be  an  interpolation  in  all  the 
lists.  Eunomus  is  a  fictitious  name, 
standing  for  Lycurgus,  whose  legislation 
was  called  (ύνομία  (Plut.  Lycurg.  c.  5). 
Kow  L3'curgu8  was  not  king  at  all,  or 
in  the  direct  line  of  succession.  He  waa 
eon  of  Prytanis,  brother  of  Polydectes, 
and  uncle  to  Charillus  or  Charilaiia 
(Eph.  Fr.  64).  The  true  genealogical 
descent  from  Eurypon  was  probably  the 
following.  (See  note  *  on  liook  i.  ch. 
<j.">;  and  compare  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  i. 
p.   144,  and  App.  ch.  0.     For  the  ge- 


nealogy between  Procles  and  Hercules, 
vide  supx'a,  vii.  204.) 
Eurypon 

Prytanis 


Polydectes. 

I 
Charllaiis 

I 
Nicander 


Lycurgus  (i:unomus) 


Theopompus 
'  Herodotus  gives  Agia  as  the  name 
of  the  father  of  Menares,  in  Book  vii. 
ch.  05. 
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branch  of  the  royal  house.^  All  his  ancestors,  except  the  two 
next  in  the  above  list  to  himself,  liad  been  kings  of  SpaTfa? 
The  Athenian  vessels  were  commanded  by  Xanthippus  the  son 
of  Ariphron.^ 

132.  When  the  whole  fleet  was  collected  together  at  Egina. 
ambassadors  from  Ionia  arrived  at  the  Greek  station ;  they  had 
but  just  come  from  paying  a  visit  to  Sparta,  where  they  had 
been  intreating  the  Lacedgemonians  to  undertake  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  native  land.  One  of  these  ambassadors  was 
Herodotus,  the  son  of  Basileides.^  Originally  they  were  seven 
in  number ;  and  the  whole  seven  had  conspired  to  slay  Strattis 
the  tyrant  of  Chios ;  "  one,  however,  of  those  engaged  in  the  i 
plot  betrayed  the  enterprise ;  and  the  conspiracy  being  in  this 
way  discovered,  Herodotus,  and  the  remaining  five,  quitted  Chios,  I 
and  went  straight  to  Sparta,  whence  they  had  now  proceeded  to 
Egina,  their  object  being  to  beseech  the  Greeks  that  they  would 
pass  over  to  Ionia.  It  was  not  however  without  difficulty  that 
they  were  induced  to  advance  even  so  far  as  Delos.  All  beyond 
that  seemed  to  the  Greeks  full  of  danger ;  the  places  were  quite 
unknown  to  them,  and  to  their  fancy  swarmed  with  Persian 
troops ;  as  for  Samos,  it  appeared  to  them  as  far  off  as  the  Pillars  \ 
of  Hercules.''     Thus  it  came  to  yass,  that  at  the  very  same  time  ' 

"  Supra,  vi.  52.  5  j^  jg  conjectured,  with  some  reason 

^  It  seems  almost  necessary  to  read,  (Dahlmann,    Life    of   Herodotus,   p.    5, 

as  has  been  proposed  (Palmer,  Exercit.  E.  T.  i,  that  this  Herodotus  was  a  rela- 

p.  39  ;    Larcher,   ad  loc),   "  seven  "   for  tion  of  the  historian. 
"two"    {ζ  for  β)   here.     The^  line   of        ^  Strattis  was  mentioned  as   accom- 

kings   from    Theopompus    is   given    by  panying  Darius  to  the  Danube  ^supra, 

Pausanias    as    follows:  —  Theopompus,  iv.  138). 

Zeuxtaamus,  Anaxidamus,  Archidamus,         ^  This  is  perhaps  the  grossest  instance 

Agesicles,  Ariston,    Demaratus,   Leoty-  in    Herodotus   of    rhetorical    esaggera- 

chides,  &c.     Of  these  the  last  four  are  tion.     The  passage  from  Europe  to  Asia, 

confirmed  by  Herodotus  (i.  65,  67,  v.  75,  through   the   islands,  must   have   been 

vi.  71j,   so  that  there  is    no  reason  to  thoroughly  familiar   to   the    Greeks    of 

think,  as  Bixhr   suggests,    that   he   and  this  period.      Even  the  Spartans  were  , 

Herodotus  drew  from  different  sources,  accustomed  to  make   it  (Herod,  i.    70,  I 

The  two  branches  of  the  lower  royal  152,    iii.    47,    54).      The    fact   that   for 

house  parted  at  Theopomptis,  the  eighth  fifteen  years,   since  the  termination  of  1 

ancestor  of  Leotychides,  and  the  seventh  the  Ionian  revolt,  the  western  Avaters  of  | 

of  Demaratus  (cf.  Clinton,  ii.  p.  260).  the  Egean  had  been  little  visited,  could 

"*  Sui^ra,  vi.    131.      That  Xanthippus  not  produce  the  state  of  ignorance  which 

j  had  succeeded  Themistocles  in  the  com-  Herodotus  describes.     I  agi-ee  ^vith  Mr. 

I  mand  of  the  fleet,  does  not  imply  that  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  198), 

'  the  latter  had  ceased  to  be  a  Strategus.  that  the  fear  which  kept  the  Greeks  at 

There  is  no  reason  to  .suppose,  as  Dio-  Delos  was  not  a  dread  of  the  distance, 

,  dorus  does  (xi.  27),  that  Themistocles  but  "fear  of  an  enemy's  country,  where 

I  was  in  any  disgrace  (Plut.  Them.  c.  17).  they  could  not  calculate  the  risk  before- 

t  The  feeling  probably  was  that  he  could  hand  ; "  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in 

not   be  spared  on  distant  service.     He  thinking  that  the  words  of  Herodotus 

therefore  remained  at  Athens  to  give  his  mean  no  more.     He  clearly  intends  to 

countiymen  the  benefit  of  his  counsels.  assert  that  geographical  ignorance  was 
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the  barbarians  were  liindered  by  tbeir  fears  from  venturing  any 
further  west  than  Samos,  and  the  prayers  of  the  Chians  failed  to 
induce  the  Greeks  to  advance  any  further  east  than  Delos. 
Terror  guarded  the  mid  region. 

133.  The  Greek  fleet  was  now  on  its  way  to  Delos;  but  jMar- 
douius  still  abode  in  bis  winter-quarters  in  Thessaly.  When  he 
was  about  to  leave  them,  he  despatched  a  man  named  Mys,  an 
Euro])ian  by  birth,^  to  go  and  consult  the  different  oracles, 
giving  him  orders  to  put  questions  everywhere  to  all  the  oracles 
whereof  he  found  it  possible  to  make  trial.  \Miat  it  >vas  that  he 
wanted  to  know,  when  he  gave  Mys  these  orders,  I  am  not  able 
to  say,  for  no  account  has  reached  me  of  the  matter ;  but  for 
my  own  part,  I  suppose  that  he  sent  to  inquire  concerning  the 
business  wliich  he  had  in  hand,  and  not  for  any  other  purpose. 

134.  Mys,  it  is  certain,  went  to  Lebadeia,^  and,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money,  induced  one  of  the  inhabitants  to  go 
down  to  Trophonius  ;  ^  he  likewise  visited  Abte  of  the  Phocians,^ 
and  there  consulted  the  god  ;  while  at  Thebes,  to  which  placei! 
he  went  first  of  all,  lie  not  only  got  access  to  Apollo  Ismenius  ^ 
(of  whom  inquiry  is  made  by  means  of  victims,  accorchng  to  the 
custom  practised  also  at  Olympia ''),  but  likewise  prevailed  on  a 

(at  least  in  part)  the  cause  of  the  delay,  the  south  (Leake,  p.   126).     Pausanias 

(On    the    proneness    of   Herodotus    to  has  described  at  length  the  very  coui- 

rhetorical  exaggeration,    see  the  Intro-  plex  operation  of  the  descent,  drawing 

ductory  Essay,  vol.  i.  pp.  82,  83.)  from  his  own  experience  (1.  s.  c.  §§  4,  5;. 

"  There  wei-e  two  cities  of  the  name  His  account  is  confirmed  in  all  impoi'tant 

of  Eurojjus  in  Macedonia  (Ptolem.  iii.  particulars  by  Philostratus  (Vit.  Apoll. 

13;  Plin.  H.  ΉΤίγΓΧΰ^,  and  a  third  in  Tyan.   viii.   19j.     According  to   Cicero 

Caria  (Stt^ph.   Byz.;    Etymolog.  Mag.).  i/Pusc.  D.  i.  47),  Troj^honius  and  Aga- 

From  Stephen  it  appears  (s.  v.  Εϋρ<ύμο$  medes  were  the  original  builders  of  the 

and  Ευρωπόί)  that  the  Carian  Europus  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
was  the  city  more  commonly  known  as         ^  Supra,   i.   46,    note  •*,   and  viii.  33, 

Euromus,  which  lay  at  some  little  dis-  note  ' 


tance  from  the  coast  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  942),  ^  This  temple,  which  has  been  already 

probably  not  far  from  Mylasa  (Liv.  xlv.  mentioned  more  than  once  'see  i.  52, 

25).     Colonel  Leake    thinks    the   ruins  and  v.  59),  stood  on  a  hill_  inside  the 

near    la/di     figm-ed    in    Fellows's   Asia  walls,  to  the  right  of  the  gate    called 

Minor,  p.  261)  to  be  those  of  this  town  Electr»,  by  which  you  entered  Thebes 

(Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  224).     It  is  clear  fi-em  the  south  (Pausan.  ix.  x.  §  2,  con- 

from  _ch.    1^35   ad  fin.    that    Herodotus  nected   with   viii.  end).      Beneath    thie 

intends  the  Canan  city.  hill  to  the  eastward,  and  in  part  from 

®  Lebadeia  retains  its  name  almost  it,  flowed  the  Ismenus,  from  which  the 
unchanged  in  the  modem  Livadhii,  one  of  Apollo  here  worshipped  received  bis 
the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Northern  name.  No  remains  of  the  ancient  build- 
Greece.  There  are  a  number  of  inscrip-  ing  haΛ'e  yet  been  found  (Leake's  N. 
tions  on  the  spot  containing  the  ancient  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  222). 
name,  but  very  few  remains  of  Hellenic  ''  Compare  Pind.  01.  viii.  2-5.  Οΰ- 
buildiuge  (Leake's  Northern  Greece,  λυμπία  .  .  .  Ίνα  μάι/Ties  avSpes,  ^μι^ΰροα 
vol.  ii.  pp.  120-132).  ηκμαιρΑμΐνοί,  irapaireipHovrai  Aiiij.   And 

'  The  cave  of  Trophonius  was  situated  note  the  existence  at   Olympia   to  the 

at  a  little  distance  from  the  city  ( Pausan.  time  of  Pausanias  of  an  altar  to  Jupiter 

IX.  xxxix.  §  2),  probably  on  the  hill  to  Mairagetas  (Pausan.  v.  xv.  §  4).     Allu- 
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manj  who  was  not  a  Theban  but  a  foreigner,  to  pass  tlie  nif^bt  in 
the  temple  of  iVmphiaraiis.^  No  Theban  can  laAvfully  consult 
this  oracle,  for  the  following  reason :  Amphiaraiis  by  an  oracle 
gave  the  Thebans  their  choice,  to  have  him  for  their  prophet  or 
for  then•  helper  in  war  ;  he  bade  them  elect  between  the  two, 
and  forego  either  one  or  the  other  ;  so  they  chose  rather  to  have 
him  for  their  helper.  On  this  account  it  is  unlawful  for  a 
Theban  to  sleep  in  his  temple. 

135.  One  thing  which  the  Thebans  declare  to  have  happened 
at  this  time  is  to  me  very  surprising.  Mys,  the  Europian,  they 
say,  after  he  had  gone  about  to  all  the  oracles,  came  at  last  to 
the  sacred  precinct  of  Apollo  Ptoiis.^  The  place  itself  bears  the 
name  of  Ptoiim ;  it  is  in  the  country  of  the  Thebans,  and  is 
situate  on  the  mountain  side  overlooking  Lake  Copa'is,  only  a 
very  little  way  from  the  town  called  Acraephia.  Here  Mys 
arrived,  and  entered  the  temple,  followed  by  three  Theban 
citizens — picked  men  whom  the  state  had  appointed  to  take 
down  whatever  answer  the  god  might  give.  No  sooner  was  he 
entered  than  the  prophet  delivered  him  an  oracle,  but  in  a 
foreign  tongue ;  so  that  his  Theban  attendants  were  astonished, 
hearing  a  strange  language  when  they  expected  Greek,  and  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  Mys,  however,  the  Europian,  snatched 
from  their  hands  the  tablet  which  they  had  brought  with  them, 
and  wrote  down  what  the  prophet  uttered.  The  reply,  he  told 
them,  was  in  the  Carian  dialect.  After  this,  Mys  departed  and 
returned  to  Thessaly. 

136.  Mardonius,  when  he  had  read  the  answers  given  by  the 


sioBS  to  the  custom  as  prevailing  at  the  not  retire,  struck  him  on  the  head  with 

temple  of  Apollo  Ismeuius  will  be  found,  a  stone  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  19). 

Soph.  (Ed.  T.  '21  (eV  Ίσμ-ηνοΰ  re  μαντ(Ία  ^  The  temple  of  Apollo  Ptoiis  stood 

σποδίίί),  and  Philoch.  Fr.  197.  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  (Mount 

*  That  this  temple  was  not  at  Thebes,  Ptoiim),  from  which  probably  it  derived 

but    near    Oropus,    has    been    already  its  name.     Mount  Ptoiim  was  the  ridge 

proved   (supra,    i.    46,    note   ^).      Some  between  the  eastern  part  of  Lake  Copai's 

remains   of    the    ancient    building    are  and  the  sea  (Strab.  ix.  p.  599;  Pausau. 

thought    to    have    been    discovered    at  ix.  xxiii.  §§  3,  4).     It  had  tln-ee  heights 

MuTro-Dhilissi,  between   Markopulo   and  {τρίΐίάρηνον,   Pind.  ap.    Strab.  1.  s.  c), 

Kalamo  (Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  441).  which  seem  to  be  Mounts  Paled,  Strut- 

Prophetic  dreams  were  supposed  to  zina,  and  Skropuacri.  The  temple  of 
visit  those  who  slept  in  this  temple  on  Apollo  was  probably  on  Mount  Pnlea, 
the  fleece  of  a  I'am  which  they  had  first  where  the  monastery  of  P<(k'a  formerly 
offered  to  the  god  (Pausan.  i.  xxxiv.  ad  stood  (Leake,  vol.  ii.p.  279;.  The  town 
fin.).  Plutarch  professes  to  recount  the  of  Acraephia,  or  Acrajphnia  (Theopomp. 
dream  which  visited  the  man  employed  Fr.  241;  Pausan.  1.  s.  c),  occupied  a 
on  this  occasion.  He  thought  that  he  craggy  eminence  lower  down,  and  nearer 
was  entering  the  temple  when  the  priest  Copais.  It  is  identified,  by  means  of  in- 
tried  to  stop  him,  pushed  him  towards  scriptions,  Avith  the  extensive  ruins  near 
the  door,  and  finally,  when  he  would  A'a/-i//u<i(i  (Gell,  p.  143;  Leake,  ii.p.  302). 
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oracles,  sent  next  an  envoy  to  Athens.  This  was  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Amyntas,  a  3Iacedonian,  of  Avhom  he  made  choice  for  two 
reasons.  Alexander  Avas  connected  Avitli  the  Persians  by  family 
ties  ;  for  Gygsea,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Amyntas,  and  sister 
to  Alexander  himself,  was  married  to  Bubares,''  a  Persian,  and 
by  him  had  a  son,  to  wit,  Amyntas  of  Asia  ;  who  was  named 
after  his  mother's  father,  and  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  Alabanda, 
a  large  city  of  Phrygia,^  which  had  been  assigned  him  by  the 
King.  Alexander  Avas  likewise  (and  of  this  too  Mardonius  was 
well  aware),  both  by  services  which  he  had  rendered,  and  by 
formal  compact  of  friendship,^  connected  with  Athens.  Mardo- 
nius therefore  thought  that,  by  sending  him,  he  would  be  most 
likely  to  gain  over  the  Athenians  to  the  Persian  side.  He  had 
heard  that  they  were  a  numerous  and  a  warlike  people,  and  he 
knew  that  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  the  Persians  by  sea 
were  mainly  their  work  ;  he  therefore  expected  that,  if  he  could 
form  alliance  with  them,  he  would  easily  get  the  mastery  of  the 
sea  (as  indeed  he  would  have  done,  beyond  a  doubt),  while  by 
land  lie  believed  that  he  Avas  already  greatly  superior ;  and  so 
he  thought  by  this  alliance  to  make  sure  of  overcoming  the 
Greeks.  Perhaps  too  the  oracles  leant  this  way,  and  counselled 
him  to  make  Athens  his  friend :  '^  so  that  it  may  have  been  in 
obedience  to  them  that  he  sent  the  embassy. 

137.  This  Alexander  was  descended  in  the  seventh  degree 
from  Perdiecas,  who  obtained  the  sovereignty  over  the  Macedo- 
nians in  the  way  whicli  I  will  now  relate.^  Three  brothers, 
descendants  of  Temenus,  fled  from  Argos  to  the  lUyrians  ;  their 

■^  Supra,  V.  21.  (supra,   v.  22).     It  possesses  little  his- 

^  Alabanda  is  said  above  (vii.  195)  to  torical  interest,  since  it  does  not  affect 

have   belonged   to    Caria.     The    limits  the   nation ;    and   the   Argive   descent 

of  the  two  countries  were  never  veiy  even  of  the  Macedonian  kings  is  open 

strictly  defined.     For  the  site,  see  note  "  to  question  (see  note  '",  ad  loc.  s.  cit.). 

on  the  above  passage.  There  were  two  incompatible  traditions 

•'  The  compact  here  spoken  of  is  that  on  the  subject:  one,   that  followed  by 

of  προξΐνια,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  (ii.  99,  100), 

already  explained   (vide  supra,  vi.  57,  made    Perdiecas    fly    from   Argos    and 

note  ^).  found  the  kingdom ;  the  other,  which 

'"  It  is  likely  enough  that  the  Theban  seems  to  have  been  current  at  least  iis 

and  Phocian  oracles  to  Λvhich  Mys  ob-  early  as  Theopompiis  (Fr.  ;^0),  and  whicli 

tained  access,  would  have  recommended  is   given   in    Eusebius    (Chron.   Can.    i. 

this  course — certainly  the  most  judicious  ch.   :i7),   Synccllus  (pp.  262,  2(!:5),  and 

that  could  have  been  pursued.     Having  other  writers,   related  that  the  great- 

medued  so  determinedly,  these  two  na-  gi-audfather  of  Perdicciis,  Caranus,   led 

tions  were  now  deeply  interested  in  the  an   expedition    from    the    Peloponnese 

success  of  the   Pei-sians.     The  reliijions  into  Macedonia,  and  there  establislied 

machinery    brought   into    play    by   the  himself.    According  to  this  version  there 

Persian  party  in  the  Greek  nation  ap-  were  three  Temenid   kings  before  Per- 

IMiars  again  ("infra,  cli.  14-1).  diceas— Cai-anus,  Cicnus,  and  Tyrimma.-i 

'  Tliis  narrative   had  been  promised  or  Thurimas. 
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names  were  Gauanes,  Aeropus,  and  Perdiccas.  From  Illyria 
they  went  across  to  Upper  Macedonia,  where  they  came  to  a 
certain  town  called  Lebaa.^  There  they  hired  themselves  out 
to  serve  the  king  in  different  employs ;  one  tended  the  horses ; 
another  looked  after  the  cows ;  while  Perdiccas,  who  was  the 
youngest,  took  charge  of  the  smaller  cattle.  In  those  early 
times  poverty  was  not  confined  to  the  people  :  kings  themselves 
Avere  poor,  and  so  here  it  was  the  king's  wife  who  cooked  the 
victuals.^  Now,  whenever  she  baked  the  bread,  she  always 
observed  that  the  loaf  of  the  labouring  boy  Perdiccas  swelled  to 
double  its  natural  size.  So  the  queen,  finding  this  never  fail, 
spoke  of  it  to  her  husband.  Directly  that  it  came  to  his  ears, 
the  thought  struck  him  that  it  was  a  miracle,  and  boded  some- 
thing of  no  small  moment.  He  therefore  sent  for  the  three 
labourers,  and  told  them  to  begone  out  of  his  dominions.  They 
answered,  "  they  had  a  right  to  their  Avages ;  if  he  would  pay 
them  what  was  due,  they  were  quite  willing  to  go."  Now  it 
happened  that  the  sun  was  shining  down  the  chimney  into  the 
room  where  they  were ;  and  the  king,  hearing  them  talk  of 
wages,  lost  his  wits,  and  said,  "  There  are  the  wages  which  you 
deserve  ;  take  that — I  give  it  you !  "  and  pointed,  as  he  spoke, 
to  the  sunshine.  The  two  elder  brothers,  Gauanes  and  Aeropus, 
stood  aghast  at  the  reply,  and  did  nothing ;  but  the  boy,  who 
had  a  knife  in  his  hand,  made  a  mark  with  it  round  the  sunshine 
on  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  said,  "  0  King!  we  accept  your  pay- 
ment." Then  he  received  the  light  of  the  sun  three  times  into 
his  bosom,  and  so  went  away ;  and  his  brothers  went  with  him. 

138.  When  they  were  gone,  one  of  those  who  sat  by  told  the 
king  what  the  youngest  of  the  three  had  done,  and  hinted  that 
he  must  have  had  some  meaning  in  accepting  the  wages  given. 
Then  the  king,  when  he  heard  what  had  happened,  was  angry, 
and  sent  horsemen  after  the  youths  to  slay  them.  Now  there  is 
a  river  in  Macedonia  to  which  the  descendants  of  these  Argives 
offer  sacrifice  as  their  saviour.  This  stream  swelled  so  much,  as 
soon  as  the  sons  of  Temenus  were  safe  across,  that  the  horsemen 
found  it  impossible  to  follow.  So  the  brothers  escaped  into 
another  part  of  Macedonia,  and  took  up  their  abode  near  the 
place  called  "  the  Gardens  of  Midas,  son  of  Gordias." "     In  these 


2  No  city  of  tliis  name  is  mentioned  of  Asia  from  the   Bryges    whona    the 
by  any  other  wi-iter.  Macedonians  drove  out  (supra,  vii.  7:i, 

3  Compare  Horn.  Od.  vi.  57;  &c.  note  '«).     The  tract  known  under  the 
*  This  name  is   connected  with  the  name     lay    probably    near      Berrhcca 

tradition  which  derived  the  Phrygians  (Leake's  N.  Greece,  vol.  in.  p.  4-17). 
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gardens  there  are  roses  which  grow  of  themselves,  so  sweet  that 
uo  others  can  come  near  them,  and  with  blossoms  that  have  as 
many  as  sixty  petals  apiece.  It  was  here,  according  to  the 
Macedonians,  that  Silenus  Avas  made  a  prisoner.^  Above  the 
gardens  stands  a  mountain  called  Bermius,  which  is  so  cold  that 
none  can  reach  the  top.  Here  the  brothers  made  their  abode  ;  '^ 
and  from  this  place  by 'degrees  they  conquered  all  Macedonia. 


*  The  tale  weut  that  Midas,  oue  day 
when  he  was  hunting,  caught  Silenus, 
and  forced  hivu  to  answer  a  number  of 
questions.  These,  as  is  natural,  are 
variously  reported  (see  Theopomp.  Fr. 
76;  Aristot.  ap.  Plut.  vol.  ii.  p.  115,  D, 
E.;  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  48,  &c.). 

^  Mount  Bermius  is  undoubtedly  the 
range  Λvhich  shuts  in  the  Macedonian 

.    maritime  plain  upon  the  west,  extend- 

']  ing  from  the  Lydias  [Karasiaa':)  to  the 
HnYificmonXyistritza)  (ci.   Strab.  vii.  p. 

{  48U;  and  Ptolem.  Geograph.  iii.  13). 
Colonel  Leake  observes  of  the  district 
between  the  upper  i3art  of  this  ridge 
and  the  marshes  which  occupy  a  great 
portion  of  the  plain,  that  it  is  "a  beau- 
tiful region,  protected  on  all  sides  by 
mountains  or  marshes,  at  a  secure  but 
not  inconvenient  distance  from  the  sea  ; 
gifted  with  three  magnificent  positions 
for  cities  or  fortresses  in  Verria  (Ber- 
rhcea',  Niausta,  and  Vodhena;  blessed 
Λvith  every  variety  of  .elevation  and 
aspect,  of  mountain,  wood,  fertile  plain, 
running  vrater  and  lake,"  and  therefore 
"admirably  adapted  to  be  the  nursery 
of  the  giant  monarchy  of  Macedonia, 
Λvhere  its  wealth  and  power  might 
thrive  and  increase,  until  the  time  came 
for  th^  augmentation  of  its  territory  on 
every  side"  (N.  Greece,  iii.  p.  446;. 
1  It  seems  true  to  say  that  this  Wius  the 
earliest  seat  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom 
of  the  (so-called;  Temenidie.  HeiO- 
'dotus  properly  distinguishes  between 
the  "  upper  Macedonia '"  bordering  upon 
Illyria,  to  which  the  fugitives  first 
came,  and  the  "lower  Macedonia" 
.about  Mount  Bermius.  The  former 
;\\ΆΆ  the  country  of  the  Lycestiau  and 
Eleimiot  Macedonians,  which  laj'  west 
of  the  Teineuid  kingdom,  and  was  not 
reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Temenid 
kings  till  later  than  the  time  of  Perdic- 
cae,  the  son  of  Alexander  (Thuc.  ii.  99, 

'  iv.  8:'<,  &C.J.  The  latter  was  the  tract 
described  above:  its  chief  towns  were 
.^gie  or  Edessa,  and  Pella — the  one 
(Edessa)  situated  at  the  point  where 
the  valley  of  the  Lydias  opens  out  upon 
the  [ilain,  tbe  position  of  the  modern 


Vodliena  (Leake,  iii.  p.  272),  a  most 
magnificent  site  (Lear's  Journal  of  a 
Tour  in  Albania,  &c.,  p.  38);  the  other 
lying  in  the  plain  itself,  on  the  borders 
of  the  great  Lydias  lake,  near  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  Jannitza  (Lear,  \).  30; 
Leake,  iii.  p.  270).  Edessa  has  better 
claims  than  even  Berrhoea  to  be  con- 
sidered the  original  seat  of  empire,  since 
there  was  the  burial-place  of  the  kings, 
even  in  later  times,  after  Pella  became 
the  capital  (Diod.  Sic.  xis.  52,  xxii.  p. 
307;  Pausan.  i.  vi.  §  3 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv. 
10,  &c.).  From  the  tract  in  question, 
which  extended  north  to  Mount  I'aik, 
and  east  pei'haps  to  the  Axius,  but 
which  nowhere  reached  the  soa,  being 
separated  from  it  by  Bottiica  and  Pieria, 
the  Temenid  kings  proceeded  on  that 
career  of  conquest,  the  earlier  steps  of 
which  are  related  by  Thucydides(ii..9_9). 
They  first  attacked  and  reduced  Pieria 
and  Bottiaja,  expelling  the  inhabitants, 
who  fled  eastward  (supra,  \Λ\,  1  12,  note  *, 
and  123,  note  ^  p.  86).  Next  they 
made  war  on  the  western  Pajonians, 
and  took  from  them  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Axius.  Beyond  this  river  lay 
Mygdonia,  the  greater  part  of  which 
they  proceeded  to  conquer.  After  this 
their  arms  were  turned  against  the 
Eoi-dians,  a  Paionian  tribe  (supra,  vii. 
185,  note  ')  occupying  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Lydias  between  Mount  Bermius 
and  the  parallel  range  to  the  west,  the  ' 
district  now  known  as  Sari;/hio!.  The 
conquest  of  Almopia,  which  seems  to  be 
the  country  north  of  Mount  J'aik 
(  Leake,  iii.  p.  445).  followed.  Anthe- 
mus,  a  town  and  district  between  Myg- 
donia and  Chalcidice  (supra,  v.  94),  was 
apparently  i-educed  next.  All  these 
conquests  preceded  the  Persian  invasion 
(see  Miiller,  Dorians,  i.  Apj).  I.  §  16-18 ,. 
Between  the  Persian  and  Peloponne- 
sian  wars,  Crestouica,  Bisaltia,  and  por- 
tions of  Upper  Macedonia,  were  reduced. 
Indeed  a  sort  of  hegemony  seems  at 
this  time  to  have  been  established  by 
the  Temenid  kings  over  the  entire  Ma- 
cedonian nation,  though  the  different 
tribes  retained  their  monarch8,and  when 
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139.  From  tlie  Perdiccas  of  wliom  we  have  liore  spoken, 
Alexander  was  descended  in  the  following  way  : — Alexandci•  was 
the  son  of  Amyutas,  Amyntas  of  Alcetas  ;  the  itither  of  Aleetas 
was  Aeropus  ;  of  Aeropus,  Philip  ;  of  Philip,  Argajus  ;  of 
Argoeus,  Perdiccas,  the  first  sovereign.'^  Such  was  the  descent 
of  Alexander. 

140.  (§  1.)  When  Alexander  reached  Athens  as  the  ambas- 
sador of  Mardonius,  he  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  0  men  of  Athens,  these  be  the  words  of  Mardonius.  '  The 
King  has  sent  a  message  to  me,  saying,  "  x\ll  the  trespasses  whicli 
the  Athenians  have  committed  against  me  I  freely  forgive. 
Now  then,  Mardonius,  thus  shalt  thou  act  towards  them. 
Restore  to  them  their  territory  ;  and  let  them  choose  for  them- 
selves whatever  land  they  like  besides,  and  let  them  dwell 
therein  as  a  free  people.  Build  up  likcAvise  all  their  temples 
which  I  burned,  if  on  these  terms  they  Avill  consent  to  enter  into 
a  league  with  me."  Such  are  the  orders  which  I  have  received, 
and  which  I  must  needs  obey,  unless  there  be  a  hindrance  on 
your  part.  And  now  I  say  unto  you, — why  are  ye  so  mad  as  to 
le\^  war  against  the  King,  whom  ye  cannot  possibly  overcome, 
or  even  resist  for  ever  ?  Ye  have  seen  the  multitude  and  the 
bravery  of  the  host  of  Xerxes ;  ye  know  also  hoAV  large  a  pow  er 
remains  Avith  me  in  your  land  ;  suppose  then  ye  should  get  the 
better  of  us,  and  defeat  this  army — a  thing  whereof  ye  will  not, 
if  ye  be  wise,  entertain  the  least  hope — what  follows  even  then 
but  a  contest  Λνϊύι  a  still  greater  force?  Do  not,  because  you 
would  fain  match  yourselves  with  the  King,  consent  to  lose  your 
country  and  live  in  constant  danger  of  your  lives.  Eather  agree 
to  make  peace  ;  which  ye  can  now  do  without  any  tarnish  to 
your  honour,  since  the  King  invites  you  to  it.  Continue  free, 
and  make  an  alliance  with  us,  without  fraud  or  deceit.' 

(§  2.)  "  These  are  the  words,  0  Athenians !  which  Mardonius 
has  bid  me  speak  to  you.     For  my  own  part,  I  will  say  notliing 

pressed,  as  in  the  case  of  Arrhibteus  the  exact  nuuibei•  of  years  which  each 
(Thuc.  iv.),  fiefeuded  their  quasi-inde-  king  reigned.  The  result  of  their  cal- 
pendence  in  arms.  The  further  growth  culatious  is  to  place  the  accession  of 
of  Macedonia  was  after  this  checked  by  Perdiccas  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth 
internal  troubles  until  the  time  of  century  B.C.  (about  li.C.  730..  No  de- 
Philip  son  of  Amyntas.  pendence  however  can  be  placed  on  this 
'  This  was  the  accepted  genealogy,  date,  nor  can  real  Macedonian  histi^ry 
It  is  found  complete  in  Eusebius  be  considered  to  commence  any  earlier 
(Chron.  Can.  I.  ch.  xxxvii.);  with  one  than  the  reign  of  Amyntas.  Even  then 
(accidental  ?)  omission  in  Syncellus  (p.  the  chronology  is  very  uncertain  (see 
262).     These   writers   pretend  to   give  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  App.  ch.  4). 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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of  the  good  will  I  bear  your  nation,  since  ye  have  not  now  for 
the  first  time  to  become  acquainted  Avith  it.^  But  I  will  add  my 
intreaties  also,  and  beseech  you  to  give  ear  to  Mardonius ;  for  I 
see  clearly  tliat  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  go  on  for  ever  con- 
tending against  Xerxes.  If  that  had  appeared  to  me  possible,  I 
would  not  now  have  come  hither  the  bearer  of  such  a  message. 
But  the  King's  power  surpasses  that  of  man,  and  his  arm  reaches 
far.  If  then  ye  do  not  hasten  to  conclude  a  peace,  when  such 
fair  terms  are  offered  you,  I  tremble  to  tliink  of  what  you  will 
have  to  endure — you,  who  of  all  the  allies  lie  most  directly  in 
the  path  of  danger,  whose  land  will  ahvays  be  the  chief  battle- 
ground of  the  contending  powers,  and  who  will  therelbre  con- 
stantly have  to  suffer  alone.  Hearken  then,  I  pray  you,  to 
Mardonius !  Surely  it  is  no  small  matter  that  the  Great  King 
chooses  you  out  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  to  offer  you 
forgiveness  of  the  wrongs  you  have  done  him,  and  to  propose 
himself  as  your  friend  and  ally !  " 

141.  Such  were  the  words  of  Alexander.  Now  the  Lacedae- 
monians, when  tidings  reached  them  that  Alexander  was  gone 
to  Athens  to  bring  about  a  league  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  barbarians,  and  when  at  the  same  time  they  called  to  mind 
the  prophecies  which  declared  that  the  Dorian  race  should  one 
day  be  driven  from  the  Pelopouuese  by  the  Medes  and  the 
Athenians,^  were  exceedingly  afraid  lest  the  Athenians  might 
consent  to  the  alliance  with  Persia.  They  therefore  lost  no  time 
in  sending  envoys  to  Athens ;  and  it  so  happened  that  these 
envoys  were  given  their  audience  at  the  same  time  with  Alex- 
ander :  for  tlie  Athenians  had  waited  and  made  delays,  because 
they  felt  sure  that  the  Lacedaemonians  woukl  hear  that  an  am- 
bassador was  come  to  them  from  the  Persians,  and  as  soon  as 
they  heard  it  would  with  all  s])eed  send  an  embassy.  They 
contrived  matters  therefore  of  set  purpose,  so  that  the  Laceda»- 
monians  might  hear  them  deliver  their  sentiments  on  the 
occasion. 

1 12.  As  soon  as  Alexander  had  finished  speaking,  the  ambas- 
sadors from  Sparta  took  the  word  and  said, — 


β  Supra,  vii.  173.  Athenians,  have  been  even  dreamt  of" 

*  Mr.  Grote  remarks  that  these  pro-  f  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  200,  note  ^). 

phecies  must  have  been  recently  coined,  The    facility    with     which     prophecies 

since  "at  no  other  point  of  time  could  were    forged    appears    from    Book   vii. 

the  expulsion  of  all  the  Dorians  from  ch.  6. 

Peloponnesus,  by  united  Persians  and 
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"  We  are  sent  here  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  entreat  of  you  ^ 
that  ye  will  not  do  a^  new  thin^  in  Greece,  nor  agree  to  the  ^ 
terms  which  are  offered  you  by  the  BafFarian.  Such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Greeks  were  alike  unjust  and  dis- 
honourable ;  but  in  you  'twould  be  worse  than  in  others,  for 
divers  reasons.  '  Twas  by  you  that  this  war  was  kindled  at  the 
first  among  us  —  our  wishes  were  in  no  way  considered;  the 
contest  began  by  your  seeking  to  extend  your  empire  ^" — now 
the  fate  of  Greece  is  involved  in  it.  Besides  it  Avere  surely  an 
intolerable  thing  that  the  Athenians,  who  have  always  hitherto 
been  known  as  a  nation  to  which  many  men  owed  their  freedom, 
should  now  become  the  means  of  bringing  all  other  Greeks  into 
slavery.  We  feel,  however,  for  the  heavy  calamities  which  press 
on  you — the  loss  of  your  harvest  these  two  years,^  and  the  ruin 
in  which  your  homes  have  lain  for  so  long  a  time.  We  offer 
you,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedsemonians  and  the 
allies,  sustenance  for  your  women  and  for  the  un warlike  portion 
of  your  households,  so  long  as  the  Avar  endures.  Be  ye  not 
seduced  by  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  who  softens  down  the 
rough  words  of  Mardonius.  He  does  as  is  natural  for  him  to  do 
— a  tyrant  himself,  he  helps  forward  a  tyrant's  cause.^  But  ye, 
Athenians,  should  do  differently,  at  least  if  ye  be  truly  wise  ;  for 
ye  should  know  that  with  barbarians  there  is  neither  faith  nor 
truth." 

^     1"  If  this  reading  is  sound,  we  must  youi'  territory." 

regard  Herodotus  as  guilty  of  an  ana-  '  It  would  seem  that  the  exhortation 

chronism  in  throwing  back  to  the  time  of  Themistocles  (supra,    ch.   109;   after 

of  the  Ionian  insurrection  the  notion  of  Salamis — "  Let    eacii    now    repah•    his 

an  Athenian  hegemony.     This  would  be  own  house,  and  sow  his  land  diligentl•/" 

carelessness,  not  ignorance,  on  his  part;  — had  been  disregarded,    or  had   come 

.  for  he  was  well  aware  at  what  time  the  too  late.     The  seed-corn  had  not  been 

I  Athenian     empire     really    commenced  got  in,  and  so  the  harvest  of  479  was 

I  (supra,   ch.   3,  ad  fin.;.     A  similar  in-  lost,  as  Λνβΐΐ  as  that  of  480  (see  Grote, 

correctness  appeai-s  in  the  next  sentence,  vol.  v.  p.  202,  note  ^). 

It  could  not  possibly  have  been  said  in  ^  Alexander  was  not  a  tyrant  (rvpaw- 

the   year   B.C.   479,    that   "many   men  vos)  in  any  proper  acceptation  of  the 

owed  their  freedom  "  to  the  Athenians,  word.     He  had  not  acquired  his  power 

Up  to  this  time  they  had  never  taken  unconstitutionally,  neither  did  he  exer- 

auy  part  in  liberating  any  nation.     But  cise  it  cruelly.     He  was  a  king  (βασι- 

Herodotus  tranfers  to  the  time  of  the  Xevs)  as  truly  as   Xei-xes  or  Leouidas  ; 

Persian  war  what  might  have  been  said  and  so  other  Greek  writers  name  the 

with  some  truth   of  the   Athenians    of  various  mouarchs  of  his  house  (Thucyd. 

his  own  day.      This  error  lends  some  i.  5<3,   ii.  100  ;  Plut.  Cim.  c.  14  ;  Xeu. 

countenance  to  the  former;   otherwise  Hell.  v.  ii.   §  12,   &c.) ;  but  the  Lace- 

I   should    be    inclined    to    adopt    the  dicmonians    are    made,    with    dramatic 

•  reading  of  Schsefer,  which  Bekker  and  propriety,   to  use,  in  their  eagerness  to 

-  SchweighflBuser      follow      (αρχήν      for  disparage,    a   term    not    strictly    appli- 

"■PXVs],   and    translate    with    Lauge : —  cable. 


"  The  contest  was  begun  in  defence  of 
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143.  Thus  spake  the  envoys.  After  which  the  Athenians 
retm-ned  this  answer  to  Alexander  :  ^ 

"  AVe  know,  as  well  as  thou  dost,  that  the  power  of  the  Mede 
is  many  times  greater  than  our  own :  we  did  not  need  to  have 
that  cast  in  oui-  teeth.  Nevertheless  we  cling  so  to  freedom 
that  we  shall  offer  ^vhat  resistance  we  may.  Seek  not  to  per- 
suade us  into  making  terms  with  the  barbarian — say  what  thou 
wdlt,  thou  wilt  never  gain  our  assent.  Return  rather  at  once, 
and  tell  JMardonius  that  our  answer  to  him  is  this  : — '  So  long  as 
tlie  sun  keeps  his  present  course,  we  will  never  join  alliance  with 
Xerxes.  Nay,  we  shall  oppose  him  unceasingly,  trusting  in  the 
aid  of  those  gods  and  heroes  whom  he  has  lightly  esteemed, 
whose  houses  and  whose  images  he  has  burnt  with  fire.'  And 
come  not  thou  again  to  us  with  words  like  these ;  nor,  thinking 
to  do  us  a  service,  persuade  us  to  unholy  actions.  Thou  art  the 
guest  and  fi-iend  of  our  nation — we  would  not  that  thou  shouldst 
receive  hurt  at  our  hands." 

144.  Such  Avas  the  answer  which  the  Athenians  gave  to  Alex- 
ander.    To  the  Spartan  envoys  they  said, — 

"  'Tw^as  natural  no  doubt  that  the  Laceda3momans  should  be 
afraid  we  might  make  terms  with  the  Barbarian ;  but  neverthe- 
less 'twas  a  base  fear  in  men  who  knew  so  well  of  what  temper 
and  spirit  we  are.  Not  all  the  gold  that  the  whole  earth 
contains — not  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  of  all  lands — would 
bribe  us  to  take  part  ^vith  the  Modes  and  help  them  to  enslave 
our  countrymen.  Even  could  Λνο  anyhow  have  brought  om'- 
selves  to  such  a  thing,  tliere  are  many  very  powerful  motives 
M'hich  would  now  make  it  impossible.  The  first  and  chief  of 
these  is  the  burning  and  destruction  of  our  temples  and  the 
images  of  our  gods,  Avhicli  forces  us  to  make  no  terms  with  their 
destroyer,  but  rather  to  pursue  him  with  our  resentment  to  tlie 
uttermost.  Again,  there  is  our  common  brotherhood  with  the 
Greeks  :  our  common  language,  the  altars  and  the  sacrifices  of 
M'liich  we  all  partake,  the  common  character  which  we  bear — 
did  the  Atlienians  betray  all  these,  of  a  truth  it  would  not  be 
well.  Know  then  now,  if  ye  have  not  known  it  before,  that 
Avhile  one  Athenian  remains  alive,  Ave  will  never  join  alliance 
A\"ith  Xei-xes.  We  thank  you,  however,  for  your  forethought  on 
our  behalf,  and  for  your  wish  to  give  our  families  sustenance, 


^  Plutarch  makes  Aristides  the  speaker     pointed  to  dehver  the  reply  by  a  pubhc 
ou  this  occasion,  and  says  he  was  ap-      decree  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  10). 
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ηολν  that  ruin  has  fallen  on  us — the  kindness  is  complete  on 
your  part ;  but  for  ourselves,  we  will  endure  as  we  may,  and 
not  be  biu'densome  to  you.  Such  then  is  our  resolve.  Be  it 
your  care  with  all  speed  to  lead  out  your  troops ;  for  if  we 
surmise  aright,  the  Barbarian  will  not  wait  long  ere  he  invade 
our  territory,  but  will  set  out  so  soon  as  he  learns  our  answer  to 
be,  that  we  will  do  none  of  those  things  λυΙποΙι  he  requires  of  us. 
Now  tlieu  is  the  time  for  us,  before  he  enters  Attica,  to  go  forth 
ourselves  into  Boeotia,  and  give  him  battle." 

When  the  Athenians  had  thus  spoken,  the  ambassadors  from 
Sparta  departed,  and  returned  back  to  their  own  country. 


THE   NINTH    BOOK 

OF   THE 

HISTORY    OF    HERODOTUS, 

ENTITLED  CALLIOPE. 


1.  Mardonius,  when  Alexander  upon  his  return  made  kno^vn  to 
him  the  answer  of  the  Athenians,  forthwith  broke  up  from  Thes- 
saly/  and  led  his  army  with  all  speed  against  Athens ;  forcing 
the  several  nations  tlu'ough  whose  laud  he  jDassed  to  furnish  him 
with  additional  troops.^  The  chief  men  of  Thessaly,  far  from 
repenting  of  the  part  which  they  had  taken  in  the  war  hitherto, 
urged  on  the  Persians  to  the  attack  more  earnestly  than  eΛ^er. 
Thorax  of  Larissa  ^  in  particular,  who  had  helped  to  escort 
Xerxes  on  his  flight  to  Asia,  now  openly  encouraged  Mardonius 
in  his  march  upon  Greece. 

2.  ΛΜιοη  the  army  reached  Boeotia,  the  Thebans  sought  to 
induce  Mardonius  to  make  a  halt :  "  He  would  not,"  they  told 
him,  "  find  anywhere  a  more  convenient  place  in  which  to  pitch 
his  camp ;  and  their  advice  to  him  was,  that  he  should  go  no 
further,  but  fix  himself  there,  and  thence  take  measures  to 
subdue  all  Greece  without  striking  a  blow.  If  the  Greeks,  who 
had  held  together  hitherto,  still  continued  united  among  them- 
selves, it  would  be  difficult  for  the  whole  world  to  overcome 
them  by  force  of  arms.     But  if  thou  wilt  do  as  we  advise,"  they 

^  Mardonius    wintered   his   army   in  the  battle  of  Salamis  had  transferred  to 

Thessaly  and  Macedonia  (supra,  viii.  12G).  the  Greeks  the  command  of  the  sea,  and 

The   difi&culty   of    procuring   supplies,  that  no   supplies  could  any  longer  be 

after  the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  pre-  drawn    from    Asia     Minor,    Syria,    or 

sence  of  the  immense  host  of  Xerxes,  Egyjjt. 

made   it   necessary  to   fall   back   upon  ^  Diodorus  says  that  the  troops  fur- 

those   rich   and    fertile    coimtries,  the  nished  to  Mardonius  by  the  Thraciana, 

chief  granaries   of  Greece.     The  same  Macedonians,  and  other  allies,  amounted 

cause    compelled   the   wide  dispersion  to    200,  ΟυΟ  men    (xi.  28).     Herodotua 

of  his  troops,   indicated  by  their  occu-  (infra,  ch.  32)  guesses  the  enth'e  number 

pation  of  both  regions.     Perhaps  it  was  of  the  Greeks  who  fought  on  the  Persian 

with   a   view   of   facilitating  the  find-  side  at  50,000. 

iiig  of  food   that  Artabazas  was  per-  ^  Thorax     was     the    eldest    of    the 

uiitted  to  winter  in   the  neighbourhood  Aleuads3  ^infra,  ch.  58  ;  Find.   Pyth.  x. 

of  Potidaaa  and  Olynthus  ^viii.  12'J).     It  100;,  concerning  whom  vide  supra,  vii. 

must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  loss  of  G,  note  ^. 
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went  on  to  say,  "  thou  mayest  easily  obtain  the  direction  of  all 
their  counsels.  Send  presents  to  the  men  of  most  weiglit  in  the 
several  states,  and  by  so  doing  thou  wilt  sow  division  among 
them.  After  that,  it  will  be  a  light  task,  with  the  help  of  such 
as  side  with  thee,  to  bring  under  all  thy  adversaries." 

3.  Such  was  the  advice  of  the  Thebans :  but  Mardonius  did 
not  follow  it.^  A  strong  desire  of  taking  Athens  a  second  time 
possessed  him,  in  part  arising  from  his  inborn  stubbornness,  in 
part  from  a  wish  to  inform  the  King  at  Sardis,  by  fire-signals 
along  the  islands,^  that  he  was  master  of  the  place.  However, 
he  did  not  on  his  arrival  in  Attica  find  the  Athenians  in  their 
country — they  had  again  withdrawn,  some  to  their  ships,  but 
the  gi'eater  part  to  Salamis — and  he  only  gained  possession  of  a 
deserted  town.  It  was  ten  months  after  the  taking  of  the  city 
by  the  King  that  Mardonius  came  against  it  for  the  second 
time.^ 

4.  Mardonius,  being  now  in  Athens,  sent  an  envoy  to  Salamis, 
one  Murychides,  a  Hellespontine  Greek,  to  oifer  the  Athenians 
once  more  the  same  terms  which  had  been  conveyed  to  them 
by  Alexander.  The  reason  for  his  sending  a  second  time, 
though  he  knew  beforehand  their  unfriendly  feelings  towai-ds 
him,  was, — that  he  ho^jed,  when  they  saw  the  whole  land  of 
Attica  conquered  and  in  his  power,  their  stubbornness  would 

*  Later  writers  said  that  one  Avth-  from  the  fact  here  noted,  which  would 

niius  of  Zela  (in  Cappadocia)  was  sent  have  come  in  part  under  his  own  obser- 

by  Mardonius  into  the  Pelopounese  with  vation. 

a  large  sum  of  money,  for  the  purpose         ''  According  to  Plutarch  (Camill.  c. 

of  sowing  dissension  among  the  Greeks  19),  the  battle  of  Salamis  took  place  on 

(Plut.  Tliem.  c.  6;  Dem.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  the    '2uth   of   the    month   Boedromiou. 

Γ21,  §  27  ;  comp.  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  28).    De-  corresponding  nearly  with  our  Septem- 

mosthenes  quotes  a  decree  against  him,  ber,  a  date  which  is  borne  out  by  the 

which  was  inscribed   (he    says)   in  the  synchronism,    apparently   intended    by 

Acropolis.  our  author  (viii.  G5),  between  the  time 

'  On  the  general  subject  of  fire-  of  the  engagement  and  that  of  the  Eleu- 
signals,  see  note  ^  on  Book  vii.  ch.  182.  siuian  mysteries.  If  this  be  allowed, 
It  is  curious  that  we  do  not  hear  of  the  taking  of  Athens  by  Xerxes  cannot 
their  having  been  used  by  Xerxes  him-  have  been  earlier  than  August ;  which 
self,  who  employs  messerii/ers  (viii.  .51-,  would  make  the  second  taking  by  Mar- 
97-99)  to  convey  intelligence  of  his  donius  fall  in  the  following  June.  This 
doings.  Mardonius,  apparently,  must  seems  late  in  the  year  ;  but  it  accords 
himself  have  organised  the  telegraphic  with  the  time  indicated,  infra,  ch.  7, 
communication  here  spoken  of,  which,  and  also  with  the  traditional  date  for 
in  that  case,  can  scarcely  have  passed  the  battle  of  Platiea,  the  4th  of  Boedro- 
through  the  Cyclades,  since,  after  Sala-  mion  (Plut.  Aristid.  c.  19,.  To  explain 
mis,  the  Greeks  were  masters  of  the  sea.  the  inaction  of  Mardonius  through  the 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  real  spring,  it  seems  necessary  to  suppose  a 
line  of  communication  passed  along  the  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the  state- 
European  coast  to  Athos,  and  thence  by  ment  of  Diodorus  and  others,  as  to  his 
Lemnos  to  Asia — the  line  described  in  wasting  time  in  efforts  to  win  over  some 
a  reverse  order  by  JSschylus  (Agam.  of  the  Grecian  states  by  money  (supra, 
272-290) — who  may  have  taken  his  idea  ch.  3,  note  ■*). 
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begin  to  give  way.     On  this  account,  therefore,  lie  dispatched 
Murychides  to  Sahimis. 

5.  Xow,  when  JMurychides  came  before  the  council,  and  de- 
livered his  message,  one  of  the  councillors,  named  Lycidas,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion — "  that  the  best  com*se  would  be,  to  admit  the 
proposals  brought  by  Murychides,  and  lay  them  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people."  This  he  stated  to  be  his  opinion, 
perhaps  because  he  had  been  bribed  by  IMardonius,  or  it  may  be 
because  that  course  really  appeared  to  him  the  most  expedient. 
Hovi^ever,  the  Athenians — botli  those  in  the  council,  and  those 
who  stood  without,  when  they  heard  of  the  advice — were  full  of 
wrath,  and  forthwith  surrounded  Lycidas,  and  stoned  him  to 
death.^  As  for  Murychides,  the  Hellespontine  Greek,  him  they 
sent  away  unharmed.  Now  there  was  a  stir  in  the  island  about 
Lycidas,  and  the  Athenian  women  learnt  what  had  happened. 
Then  each  exhorted  her  fellow,  and  one  brought  another  to  take 
part  in  the  deed ;  and  they  all  flocked  of  their  own  accord  to 
the  house  of  Lycidas,  and  stoned  to  death  his  wife  and  his 
chikh-en. 

6.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  Athenians  had  sought 
refuge  in  Salamis  were  the  following.  So  long  as  any  hope 
remained  that  a  Peloponnesian  army  would  come  to  give  them 
aid,  they  abode  still  in  Attica ;  but  when  it  appeared  that  the 
allies  were  slack  and  slow  to  move,  while  the  invader  was 
reported  to  be  pressing  forward  and  to  have  already  entered 
Bceotia,  then  they  proceeded  to  remove  their  goods  and  chattels 
from  the  mainland,  and  themselves  again  crossed  the  strait  to 
Salamis.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Lace- 
daemon,^  who  were  to  reproach  the  Lacedaomonians  for  having 
allowed  the  Barbarian  to  advance  into  Attica,  instead  of  joining 
them  and  going  out  to  meet  him  in  B(]eotia.  They  M'ere  likewise 
to  remind  the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  offers  by  which  the 
Persian  had  sought  to  win  Athens  over  to  his  side,^  and  to  warn 
them,  that  if  no  aid  came  from  Sparta,  the  Athenians  must 
consult  for  their  own  safety, 

7.  The  truth  was,  the  Laccdajmonians  were  keeiiing  holiday 
at  that  time ;  for  it  was  the  feast   of   the   Hyacinthia,'    and 

'       '  Demosthenes  (de  Cor.  p.  296)  tells  *  According   to    Plutarch,    Aristides 

a  similar  story  of  one  Cyrsilus,  who  was  recommended  this  course,  and  the  am- 

stoned,   he   says,  the  year  befoi'e,    for  bassadors  sent  were  Cimon,  Xanthii>pu8, 

advising  submission  on  the  approach  of  and  Myrouides  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  10;. 

XtTxes.     He  is  followed  by  Cicero  (De  ^  Supra,  viii.  140,  §  1. 

Off.  iii.  11;.      I  do  not  see  why  both  ^  The   feast   of    the  Hyacinthia  wae 

I  Btoriea  may  not  be  true.  held  annually  at  Amyclse,  on  the  longest 
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they  thought  nothing  of  so  much  moment  as  to  perform  the 
service  of  the  god.^  They  were  also  engaged  in  buihhng  their 
wall  across  the  Isthmus,  which  was  now  so  far  advanced  that 
the  battlements  had  begun  to  be  placed  upon  it. 

When  the  envoys  of  the  Athenians,  accompanied  by  ambas- 
sadors from  Megara  and  Platsea,^  readied  Lacedaemon,  they 
came  before  the  Ephors,  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  The  Athenians  have  sent  us  to  you  to  say, — the  King  of  the 
Medes  offers  to  give  us  back  our  country,  and  wishes  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  us  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  without  fraud  or 
deceit.  He  is  willing  likewise  to  bestow  on  us  another  country 
besides  our  own,  and  bids  us  choose  any  land  that  we  like. 
But  we,  because  we  reverenced  Hellenic  Jupiter,  and  thought 
it  a  shameful  act  to  betray  Greece,  instead  of  consenting  to 
these  terms,  refused  them  ;  notwithstanding  that  we  have  been 
wronged  and  deserted  by  the  other  Greeks,  and  are  fully  aΛvare 
tliat  it  is  far  more  for  our  advantage  to  make  peace  with  the 
Persian  than  to  prolong  the  war  with  him.  Still  we  shall  not, 
of  om-  own  free  will,  consent  to  any  terms  of  peace.  Thus  do 
we,  in  all  our  dealings  with  the  Greeks,  avoid  what  isjbase  and 
counterfeit ':  "wWle"  oonfrari wise,  ye,  who  but  now  were  so  fall  of 
TeafTesT'we  should  make  terms  with  the  enemy,*  having  learnt 
of  what  temper  we  are,  and  assured  yourselves  that  we  shall  not 
prove  traitors  to  om•  country — having  brought  moreover  your 
wall  across  the  Isthmus  to  an  advanced  state — cease  altogether 
to  have  any  care  for  us.  Ye  covenanted  with  us  to  go  out  and 
meet  the  Persian  in  Boeotia  ;  but  when  the  time  came,  ye  Avere 
false  to  your  word,  and  looked  on  while  the  barbarian  host 
advanced  into  Attica.     At  this  time  therefore  the  Athenians 


day  of  the  Spartan    month  Hecatom-  tans  themselves  are  known  occasionally 

beus,    corresponding   to  our  June   and  to  have  returned  home  from  a  foreign 

July.     It  was   manifestly  a  part  of  the  expedition  with  the  same  object.   (Pau- 

ancient     elemental      i-eligion     of      the  san.    iv.  xix.  §  3.)     For  the   details  of 

Achieans,    which  had  been   adopted  to  the  celebration,  see  the  excellent  article 

isome  extent  by  the  Dorians  at  the  time  in  Smith's    Dictionary    of  Antiquities, 

[of  the  conquest.    Hyacinthus,  the  beau-  sub.  voc.  Hyacinthia. 

jtiful  youth  slain  accidentally  by  Apollo,  ^  gee  on  this  point,  note  '  on  Book  vi. 

was  the  chief  object  of  the  worship.    He  ch.  1<»6. 

took  his  name  from  the  flower,  which  ^  Megara  and  Plat^a,  as  extra-Pelo- 

was  an  emblem  of  death  ;  and  the  ori-  ponnesian  states,  were  equally  interested 

ginal  feast  seems  to  have  been  altogether  Λvith  Athens  in  having  the  advance  of 

a  mouruftil   ceremony, — a   lamentation  Mardonius  checked.    Megara  was  especi- 

over  the  destruction   of  the  flowers  of  ally    concerned,    for   Platsca   had    been 

spring  by  the  summer  heat,  passing  on  plundered  and  burnt  (supra,   viii.  50 j, 

to  a  more  general  lament   over   death  whereas   Megara   had  hitherto    escaped 

itself.     The   Amyclscans    at    all    times  ravage  (infra,  ch.  14). 

made   a  point   of  attending    the    feast  ■•  Supra,  viii.  14-2. 
(Xen.'Hell.  iv.  v.  §  11);  and  the  Spar- 
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are  angered  with  you  ;  and  justly, — for  ye  have  not  done  what 
Avas  right.  They  bid  you,  however,  make  haste  to  send  forth 
your  army,  that  we  may  even  yet  meet  Mardonius  in  Attica. 
Now  that  Bceotia  is  lost  to  us,  the  best  place  for  the  fight  within 
our  country,  vfill  be  the  plain  of  Thria."  ^ 

8.  The  Ephors,  when  they  had  heard  this  speech,  delayed 
their  answer  till  the  morrow ;  and  when  the  morrow  came,  till 
the  day  following.  And  thus  they  acted  for  ten  days,  con- 
tinually putting  off  the  ambassadors  from  one  day  to  the  next. 
I\Ieanwliile  the  Peloponnesians  generally  were  labouring  with 
great  zeal  at  the  wall,  and  the  Avork  nearly  approached  com- 
pletion. I  can  give  no  other  reason  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  showing  themselves  so  anxious,  at  the  time 
when  Alexander  came,  that  the  Athenians  should  not  join  the 
Medes,  and  now  being  quite  careless  about  it,  except  that  at 
that  former  time  the  wall  across  the  Isthmus  was  not  complete, 
and  they  worked  at  it  in  great  fear  of  the  Persians,  whereas 
now  the  bulwark  had  been  raised,  and  so  they  imagined  that 
they  had  no  further  need  of  the  Athenians. 

9.  At  last  the  ambassadors  got  an  answer,  and  the  troops 
marched  forth  from  Sparta,  under  the  following  circumstances. 
The  last  audience  had  been  .fixed  for  the  ambassadors,  when, 
the  very  day  before  it  was  to  be  given,  a  certain  Tegean,  named 
Chileiis,  a  man  who  had  more  influence  at  8parta  than  any 
other  foreigner,  learning  from  the  Ephors  exactly  what  the 
Athenians  had  said,  addressed  these  words  to  them — "  The  case 
stands  thus,  0  ye  Ephors!  If  the  Athenians  are  not  our 
friends,  but  league  themselves  with  the  barbarians,  however 
strong  our  wall  across  the  Isthmus  may  be,  there  will  be  doors 
enough,  and  wide  enough  open  too,  by  which  the  Persian  may 
gain  entrance  to  the  Peloponnese.^  Grant  their  request  then, 
before  they  make  any  fresh  resolve,  which  may  bring  Greece 
to  ruin." 

10.  Such  was  the  counsel  which  Chileiis  gave  :  and  the  Ephors, 
taking  the  advice  into  consideration,  determined  forthwith, 
without  speaking  a  word  to  tha  ambassadors  from  the  three 
cities,   to  despatch  to  the   Isthmus   a   body  of  five  thousand 


*  Supra,  viii.  Git,  note  ®,  The  number  ponnese  open  to  the  Persians.  This  can 
of  the  Persians  being  now  so  much  re-  scarcely  have  been  a  new  tliought  to  the 
(luced,  the  Greeks  are  willing  to  meet  Ephors.  Probably  what  moved  them 
them  in  the  pluins.  was  the  being  reminded  that  they  must 

•  That  is,  the  naval  power  of  Athens  not  count  too  entirely  on  the  seff-devo- 
would  lay  the  whole  coast  of  the  Pelo-  tiou  of  the  Athenians. 
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Spartans ;  and  accordingly  they  sent  them  forth  the  same  night, 
appointing  to  each  Spartan  a  retinue  of  seven  Helots,'  and 
giving  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Pausanias  the  son  of 
Cleombrotus.  The  chief  power  belonged  of  right  at  this  time 
to  Pleistarchus,  the  son  of  Leonidas  ;  ^  but  as  he  was  still  a  child, 


7  Miiller — though  in  one  place  (Do- 
rians, vol.  ii.  p.  45,  note  •,  E.  T.)  he 
assumes  this  proportion  of  Helots  to 
Spartans  as  the  basis  of  a  calculation, 
whereby  he  would  imply  that  it  was 
usual — in  another  (ib.  p.  259)  main- 
tains that  this  was  the  only  time  when 
the  number  attending  on  each  Spartan 
was  so  gi'eat.  Of  this,  however,  he 
brings  no  proof — and  the  truth  seems  to 
be  that  there  are  no  data  for  determin- 
ing the  question.  In  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  is  most  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  the  proportion  to 
have  been  the  established  one  (vide 
supra,  vii.  229  ;  viii.  25). 

^  Pleistarchus   could  not  have  been 

Leo 


more  than  seven  or  eight  at  this  time. 
His  mother  Gorgo,  who  was  only  eight 
years  old  in  the  year  B.C.  500  (supra,  v. 
51),  is  not  likely  to  have  married  till 
she  was  twenty ;  for  the  Spartan  law 
forbade  early  marriages  (Aliiller's  Do- 
i-ians,  vol.  ii.  p.  300) .  Pleistarchus  there- 
fore could  not  well  have  been  born 
befoi'e  B.C.  487.  He  died,  according  to 
Diodonis,  in  B.C.  458  (xiii.  75),  having 
been  full  king  for  a  very  short  time 
(Pausan.  ill.  v.  §  1).  The  family  tree 
of  the  Agidae,  during  the  period  em- 
braced by  the  Histories  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  may  be  thus  exhi- 
bited : — 


Anaxandrtoas 


Cleomenes 

I 

Gorgo,  d. 


Dorieus 


Leonidas 
(married  Gorgo) 

I 
Pleistaechus 


Cleombrotus 

(regent) 

i 


Pausanias 

(regent) 

I 


Nlcomedes 
(regent) 


Pleistoanax 

r.'r      *,c  I 

■.-ί-Λ  --.ii   ?.    ..   Pausanias 


Cleomenes 
(regent) 


Arlstocles 


Anaxandridas  succeeded  Leo  about 
B.C.~'560,  and  reigned  probably  forty 
years.  Cleomenes  succeeded  him  in 
B.C.  520  or  519.  He  died  B.C.  491. 
Dorieus  being  already  dead,  Leonidas 
mounted  the  throne,  and  reigned  eleven 
years,  till  B.C.  480.  On  the  accession  of 
his  son  Pleistarchus  in  that  year,  Cleom- 
brotus, uncle  to  Pleistarchus,  became 
regent,  but,  dying  the  same  year,  was 
succeeded  in  his  office  by  Pausanias,  his 
sou,  Λvho,  though  cousin  to  Pleistarchus, 
was  considerably  older,  since  Leonidas 
had  married  late  in  life.  Pausanias, 
though  often  called  king  (infra,  ch.  76 ; 
Arist.  Pol.  vii.  13  ;  Demosth.  c.  Nejer. 
p.  1378  ;  Schol.  Arist.  Eq.  84,  &c.),  was 
never  more  than  regent.  He  held  the 
office  until  his  death,  which  was  pro- 
bably  inB.c.  467.  Whether  Nicomedes, 
I  his  brotner,''liow  became  regent,  or 
whether  Pleistarchus  assumed  his  full 
rights,  is  uncertain.     All  that  we  know 


is,  that  the  latter  did  not  enjoy  his 
sovereignty  long,  but  died,  as  stated 
above,  B.C.  458,  and  left  no  issue.  The 
crown  devolved  on  Pleistoanax,  the  eldest 
son  of  Pausanias,  who  was  a  minor ; 
and  Nicomedes  now  certainly  became 
regent  (Thucyd.  i.  107  ;  Diod.  Sic.  xi. 
79).  In  the  year  B.C.  445,  this  regency 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  Pleistoanax  was 
full  king  ;  Thucyd.  i.  114).  Shortly 
afterwards  Plistoanax  was  exiled,  and 
remained  in  banishment  nineteen  years 
(ib.  V.  16).  Pausanias,  his  son,  was 
during  this  period  regarded  as  king, 
while  Cleomenes,  his  brother,  was  regent 
(ib.  iii.  26).  Pleistoanax,  upon  his  recall 
from  exile  (about  B.C.  426),  appears  to 
have  resumed  the  kingly  office,  which 
he  retained  to  his  death  in  B.C.  408. 
Pausanias  then  became  actual  king,  but 
fourteen  years  afterwards  Λvas  accused 
and  went  into  exile,  where  he  died, 
B.C.  394  (Xen.  Hell.  in.  v.  §  7-25). 
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Paiisanias,  his  cousin,  was  reg-ont  in  liis  room.  Foi-  the  father 
of  Pausanias,  Cleombrotus,  the  son  of  Anaxandridas.  no  longer 
lived ;  he  had  died  a  short  time  after  bringing  Lack  from  the 
Isthmus  the  troops  who  had  been  employed  in  building  the 
wall.^  A  prodigy  had  caused  him  to  bring  his  army  home  ;  for 
while  he  w-as  offering  sacrifice  to  know  if  he  should  march  out 
against  the  Persian,  the  sun  was  suddenly  darkened  in  mid  sky. 
Pausanias  took  with  him,  as  joint-leader  of  the  army,  Euryanax, 
the  son  of  Dorieus,  a  member  of  his  own  family.' 

11.  The  army  accordingly  had  marched  out  from  Sparta  with 
Pausanias :  while  the  ambassadors,  when  day  came,  appeared 
before  the  lOphors,  knowing  nothing  of  the  march  of  the  troops, 
and  purposing  themselves  to  leave  Sparta  forthwith,  and  return 
each  man  to  his  own  country.  They  therefore  addressed  the 
Ephors  in  these  words : — "  Lacedaemonians,  as  you  do  not  stir 
from  home,  but  keep  the  Hyacinthian  festival,  and  amuse 
yourselves,  deserting  the  cause  of  your  confederates,  the  Athe- 
nians, whom  yom•  behaviour  wrongs,  and  who  have  no  other 
allies,  will  make  such  terms  with  the  Persians  as  they  shall  find 
possible.  Xow  when  terms  are  once  made,  it  is  plahi  that, 
having  become  the  King's  allies,  we  shall  march  with  the  barba- 
rians whithersoever  they  choose  to  lead.  Then  at  length  you 
will  perceive  what  the  consecjuences  ΛνΐΠ  be  to  yourselves." 
When  the  envoys  had  spoken,  the  Ephors  declared  to  them 
with  an  oath : — "  Our  troops  must  be  at  Oresteum  ^  by  this 
time,  on  their  march  against  the  strangers."  (The  Spartans 
say  "  strangers  "  for  "  barbarians.")     At  this  the  ambassadors, 

*  Thii-lwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  direct  route  from  Sparta  to  the  Isthmus, 

p.    .3.'50)  regards  the  return  of  Cleom-  but  a  little  to  the  left,  on  the  road  from 

brotus,   and  his  death,  as  having  hap-  Lycosura  to  Tegea.     The  direct  road  to 

pened  while  the  envoys  were  detained  ;  .  the  Isthmus  passed  through  Tegea.     It 

but  Mr.  Blakesley  (note  ad  loc.)  is  pro-  is   not   easy    to    understand    why   the 

bably  right  in  supposing  Herodotus  to  divergence  was  made  on  this  occasion, 

speak  of  what  had  happened  in  the  pre-  unless  it  were  to  receive  the  contingent 

ceding  autumn.  of  the  Lepreatis. 

'  I  cannot  suppose,  with  Mr.  Clinton         Col.  Leake  believes  Oresteum  to  have 

(F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  25."})  and  Mr.  Blakesley  occupied  the  summit  of  Mount  TzinJuiru, 

(note  ^  on  book  ix.),  that  the  Dorieus  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  plain  of 

here    mentioned    is    Dorieus   tlie    elder  Megalopolis    (Morea,    vol.    ii.    p.    318). 

brother  of  Leonidas  and  Cleombrotus.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  origin 

Had  that  Dorieus  left  a  son  behind  him  of  the   term    (Pausan.   viii.   iii.   §    1  ; 

at  Sparta,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  Eurip.  Orest.  1645;   Pherecyd.   Fr.  97; 

Bucceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Hteph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  'Ορ4σταΐ) ;  but  I  find 

Cleomenes.     And   the  words   of  Hero-  no  mention  of  the  "  temple  of  Orestes" 

dotus  imply  a  more  dist;mt  relative.  which  Biihr  (ad  loc.)  supposes  to  have 

^    Oresteum,    or    Oresta-sium,    was    a  given  name  to  the  jilace.     The  temple' 

small  town  in    the  district  of  Ai-cadia  wliicli  did  exist  at  the  place  was  one  of 

cjvlled  Micnalia  (Thucyd.  V.  04  ;    Pausan.  Artemis  (Pausan.  viii.  xliv.  §  2  ;   Pho- 

VIII.  xxvii.  §  :•,).     it  did  not  lie  on  the  recyd.  1.  s.~e 
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quite  ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  questioned  them  con- 
cerning their  meaning ;  and  when,  by  much  questioning,  they 
had  discovered  the  truth,  they  were  greatly  astonished  thereat, 
and  forthwith  set  off,  at  their  best•  speed,  to  overtake  the 
Spartan  army.  At  the  same  time  a  body  of  five  thousand 
Lacediemonian  Perioeci,^  all  picked  men  and  fully  armed,  set 
forth  from  Sparta,  in  the  company  of  the  ambassadors. 

12.  So  these  troops  marched  in  haste  towards  the  Isthmus. 
Meanwhile  the  Argives,  who  had  promised  IMardonius  that  they 
would  stop  the  Spartans  from  crossing  their  borders,  as  soon  as 
they  learnt  that  Pausanias  with  his  army  had  started  from 
Sparta,  took  the  swiftest  courier  they  could  find,  and  sent  him 

off  to  Attica.  jlThe  message  which  he  delivered,  on  his  arrival  λ 

at  Athens,  \\^sthe  following :  "  Mardonius,"  he  said,  "  the 
Argives  have  sent  me  to  tell  thee  that  the  Lacedaemonian 
youth  are  gone  forth  from  their  city,  and  that  the  Argives  are 
too  weak  to  hinder  them.  Take  good  heed  therefore  to  thyself 
at  this  time."  After  thus  speaking,  without  a  word  more,  he 
returned  home. 

13.  When  Mardonius  learnt  that  the  Spartans  were  on  their 
march,  he  no  longer  cared  to  remain  in  Attica.  Hitherto  he 
had  kept  quiet,  wishing  to  see  what  the  Athenians  would  do, 
and  had  neither  ravaged  tlieii•  territory,  nor  done  it  any  the 
least  harm ;  for  till  now  he  had  cherished  the  hope  that  the 
Athenians  would  come  to  terms  with  him.  As  however  he 
found  that  his  persuasions  were  of  no  avail,  and  as  their  whole 
policy  was  now  clear  to  him,  he  determined  to  Avithdraw  from 
Attica  before  Pausanias  with  his  army  reached  the  Isthmus; 
first,  however,  he  resolved  to  burn  Athens,  and  to  cast  down  and 
level  with  the  ground  whatever  remained  standing  of  the  walls, 
temples,  and  other  buildings.^      His  reason  for  retreating  was, 

3  Supra,  vi.  58,  note  ^  ;  and  comp.  App.  dsemonianfs,  each  with  a  single  attendant 
to  Book  V.  Essay  i.  p.  278.  The  entire  helot  (infra,  ch.  29),  and  :  15,000  helots 
force  which  Sparta  furnished  on  this  in  attendajice  upon  the  5000  Spartans, 
occasion  amounted,  according  to  our  Sparta  never  made  an  effort  at  all  corn- 
author,  to  50,000  men.  Of  these,  5000  parable  to  this,  either  before  or  after- 
■  were  actual  Spartans,  an  unexampled  wards, 
number.  As  the  entire  body  of  adult  *  Col.  Leake  remarks  that  this  state- 
citizens  certainly  did  not  exceed,  and  ment  seems  to  be  beyond  the  truth, 
probably  fell  short  of  8000  (supra,  vii.  "  Experience, "  he  observes,  "  shows 
234),  the  levy  may  be  regarded  as  an  that  an  invader,  in  the  temporary  pos- 
instance  of  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  session  of  an  enemy's  capital,  seldom 
of  the  whole  effective  strength,  which  has  the  power  and  leism-e  for  destruc- 
we  know  to  have  been  required  of  the  tiou  equal  to  his  will ;  and  that  the 
subject  allies  in  some  cases  (Thuuyd.  ii.  total  auuihilation  of  massy  buildings 
lOj.     To  these  were  added  5υ00  Lace-  constructed  of  stone,  is  a  work  of  gi-eat 
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that  xVttica  was  not  a  eonntry  where  horse  could  act  with  advan- 
tage ;  and  further,  that  if  he  suffered  defeat  in  a  battle,  no  way 
of  escape  was  open  to  him,  except  through  defiles,^  where  a 
handful  of  troops  might  stop  all  his  army.  So  he  determined 
to  Avithdraw  to  ^'liebes,  and  give  the  Greeks  battle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  friendly  city,  and  on  ground  well  suited  for  caA^alry. 

14.  After  he  had  quitted  Attica  and  was  already  upon  his 
march,  news  reached  him  that  a  body  of  a  thousand  Lacedre- 
monianSj'i'distinct  from  the  army  of  Pausanias,i  and  sent  on  in 
advance,'  had  arrived  in  the  Megarid.  WKen  he  heard  it, 
wishing,  if  possible,  to  destroy  this  detachment  first,  Mardonins 
considered  with  himself  how  he  might  com j)ass  their  ruin.  With 
a  sudden  change  of  march  he  made  for  Megara,  while  the  horse, 
pushing  on  in  advance,  entered  and  ravaged  the  Megarid.  (Here 
Avas  the  furthest  point  in  Europe  towards  the  setting  sim  to 
which  this  Persian  army  ever  penetrated.) 

15.  After  this,  Mardonins  received  another  message,  Avhereby 
he  learnt  that  the  forces  of  the  Greeks  were  collected  together 
at  the  Isthmus;  which  tidings  caused  him  to  draw  back,  and 
leave  Attica  by  the  vfny  of  Deceleia.''  The  Ba3otarchs  ^  had  sent 
for  some  of  the  neighbours  of  the  Asopians ;  ^  and  these  persons 
served  as  guides  ioTtlie  army,  and  led  them  first  to  Sphendale,^ 

difficulty "  (Athens,   p.   12).     And  the  text,    but  the   conjecture  of  Schweig- 

niention  of  certain  "ancient"  temples  hauser  (πp(ίδpo,uol' for  ■πρ6^ρομο$),  Λvhich 

in  the  description  of  Pausanias  (i.  xviii.  is  approved  by  Scott  and  Liddell    (ad 

§   1;   XX.  §  ■_'),  which  are  distinguished  voc).  by  Bekker,  and  by  Mr.  Blakesley. 

from  those  built  after  the  Persian  war,  '   There    can    be    little    doubt    that 

confirms  this  view.     Thucydides  too  in-  Deceleia    was  at   or   near   the    modern 

forms  us  that  even  some  of  the  houses  Tatoy,  which  is  on  the  direct  route  from 

remained  standing  (i.  89).  Athens  to  Oropus,  at  about  the  distance 

*  Three  roads  only  connected  Attica  from  Athens  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
with  Bcjcotia.  One  was  the  direct  route  (vii.  19),  and  "  where  there  is  a  peaked 
from  Athens  to  Thebes,  which  ran  by  height  Λvhicll  is  a  conspicuous  object 
Phyle,  over  Mount  Parnes.  Another,  from  the  Acropolis."  (Leake's  Demi, 
west'  of  this,  connected  Athens  Avith  p.  18.  Compare  Thucyd.  6π«/)o^'eϊ  jue'xpi 
Platiea,  passing  over  CithaDron  by  way  ttjs  των  'Αθηναίων  ΐΓΟλίω$.) 

of  Eleutherae.     Both  these  are  rugged  "  On  the  Bocotarchs,  or  chief  magis- 

mountain  passes,  presenting  great  diffi-  trates  of  the  Boeotians,  see  Hermann's 

culties  to  the  march  of  an  army  (Gell's  Pol.  Antiq.  of  Greece,  §  179. 

Greece,  p.  52,  and  pp.   108,   1<•9).     The  ^  The  Asopians  are    the    inhabitants 

third,   which  Mardonins  now  followed,  of  the  rich  valley  of  tlie  Asopus,  which 

led  from  Athens  into  the  Tanagraea  by  lay  immediately  beyond  the  Attic  fron- 

the   fortress    of  Deceleia,    crossing  the  tier,  running  parallel  with  the  chains  of 

low  ridge  which  joifas  Parnes  to  Pen-  Cithferon  and  Parnes. 

telicus.     This  is  comparatively  an  Civsy  •  The  site   of   Sphendale    has  to    be 

route  (^Gell,  pp.  GO,  67).     The  strengtli  determined  from  this  passage,  on  which 

of  the   boundary    line   between  Attica  no   light   is  thrown  by  the  only  other 

and    BoBotia   is    noticed  by    Xenophon,  notices   of  the  place  that  occur,    those 

who  had  a  good  miUtary  eye  (Mem.  lii.  namely  in  Stephen  and  Hesychius.    Col. 

V.  §  2.')).  Leake's  grounds  for  placing  it  at  Mul"- 

*  I  liave  here  followed  not  Gaisford's  Aasa,  though  not  establishing  the  point, 
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and  from  tlieiice  to  Tanagra,^  where  ]\rardonius  rested  a  night ; 
after  wbicli,  upon  the  morrow,  he  bent  his  course  to  Scohis, ' 
which  brought  him  into  the  territory  of  the  Thebans.  And 
now,  although  the  Tliebans  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Medes, 
yet  Mardonius  cut  down  all  the  trees  in  these  parts ;  not  how- 
ever from  any  enmity  towards  the  Thebans,  but  on  account  of 
his  own  urgent  needs ;  for  he  wanted  a  rampart  to  protect  his 
army  from  attack,  and  he  likewise  desired  to  have  a  place  of 
refuge,  whither  his  troops  might  flee,  in  case  the  battle  should 
go  contrary  to  his  wishes.  His  army  at  this  time  lay  on  the 
Asopus,  and  stretched  from  Erythrai,  along  by  Hysise,•*  to  the 
territory  of  the  Plataeans.  The_>jall  however  was  not  made  to 
extend  so  far,  but  formed  a  square  of  about  ten  furlongs  each 
way. 

While  the  barbarians  were  employed  in  this  work,  a  certain 
citizen  of  Thebes,  Attaginus  by  name,  the  son  of  Phrynon, 
having  made  great  preparations,  gave  a  banquet,  and  invited 
Mardonius  thereto,  together  Avith  fifty  of  the  noblest  Persians. 
Now  the  banquet  was  held  at  Thebes  ;  and  all  the  guests  who 
were  invited  came  to  it. 

^16.AVhat  follows  was  recounted  to  me  by  Thersander,  a 
native  of  Orchomeuus,^  a  man  of  the  first  rank  in  that  city. 
Thersander  told  me,  that  he  was  himself  among  those  invited  to 
the  feast,  and  that   besides  the   Persians   fiftv  Thebans   w^ere 


make  it  highly  probable  (Demi  of  Attica,  Strab.  ix.  p.  593).     Col.  Leake  found  in 

pp.  123,  124j.  this  position,    "  on  a  little  rocky  table- 

-  Tanagra  was  situated  on  the  left  or  height  overlooking  the  river,"  the  re- 
northern  bank  of  the  Asopus,  near  its  mains  of  an  ancient  Hellenic  fortress, 
junction  with  a  small  stream  which  which  he  is  inclined  to  identify  with  the 
descends  from  the  flanks  of  Mount  Soro.  ancient  Scolus.  (N.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p. 
The  site  is  sufficiently  identified  by  the  330  and  p.  369.) 

remains  of  ancient  buildings  at  a  place  ■*  These  two  places  lay  very  near  each 

now  called  Grimadha,  and  by  an  inscrip-  other,  and  are  generally  mentioned  to- 

tion  in  a  neighbouring  church  (Leake's  gether  (Thucyd.  iii.   24  ;   Strab.   ix.    p. 

Northern  Greece,  vol.   ii.  pp.  455-457).  587  ;  Pausan.  ix.   ii.    §  1).     They  were 

Tanagra,    accoi-ding   to   some,   was   the  both  on  the  south  or  Platajan  side  of 

place  called  Grsea  by  Homer  (II.  ii.  498.  the  Asopus,   near   the  base    of  Mount 

See  Pausan.  ix.  xx.  §  2  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  Cithfprnn.     Hjsiie,  as  is  plain  from  this 

voc.  Tavaypa  ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  586).     The  passage    among   others,    was    the   more 

modern  name   may  perhaps    contain  a  western    of    the    two,    lying    between 

trace  of  this  early  appellation.  Plata3a  and  Erythra;.     Col.  Leake  found 

^  Scolus  became  a  place  of  some  im-  some   tolerably   extensive   remains   be- 

portance  in   the  wars   between   Sparta  tween    Kriakuld     and     Biibuha,     \vhich 

and  Thebes  (Xen.    Hell.   v.   iv.   §  49  ;  seemed   entitled  to  be    considered  the 

Ages.  ii.  §  22).     It    lay  on  the  south  ruins  of  Hysiic,  and  some  slight  traces 

bank  of  the  Asopus,  under  Mount  Ci-  beyond  the   latter  place,   near  Katiula, 

thaaron.  at  a  point  about  five  miles  to  the  which  might  be  those  of  Erythrae  (N. 

right  of  the  direct  route  from  Platsea  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  327-329). 

to   Thebes    (see   Pausan.   ix.  iv.   §   3 ;  ^  Vide  supra,  viii.  34. 
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asked ;  ^  and  the  two  natioDS  Λvere  not  arranged  separately,  but 
a  Persian  and  a  Tlieban  were  set  side  by  side  npon  each  couch. 
After  the  feast  was  ended,  and  the  drinking  had  begun,  the 
Persian  who  shared  Thersander's  couch  addressed  him  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  and  inquhed  of  him,  from  what  city  he  came. 
He  answered,  that  he  was  of  Orchomenus ;  whereupon  the 
other  said — 

"  Since  thou  hast  eaten  Avith  me  at  one  table,  and  poured 
libation  from  one  cup,  I  would  fain  leave  with  thee  a  memorial 
of  the  belief  I  hold — the  rather  that  thou  mayest  have  timely 
warning  thyself,  and  so  be  able  to  j^rovide  for  thy  o\mi  safety. 
Seest  thou  these  Persians  here  feasting,  and  the  army  which  we 
left  encamped  yonder  by  the  river-side?  Yet  a  little  while, 
and  of  all  this  number  thou  wilt  behold  but  a  few  surviving !  " 

As  he  spake,  the  Persian  let  fall  a  flood  of  tears :  whereon 
Thersander,  who  was  astonished  at  his  words,  rephed — "  Surely 
thou  shoiudest  say  all  this  to  Mardonius,  and  the  Persians  who 
are  next  him  in  honour" — but  the  other  rejoined — "  Dear 
friend,  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  avert  that  which  God  lias 
decreed  shall  happen.  No  one  believes  warnings,  however  true. 
Many  of  us  Persians  know  our  danger,  but  we  are  constrained 
by  necessity  to  do  as  our  leader  bids  us.  Verily  'tis  the  sorest 
of  all  human  ills,  to  abound  in  knowledge  and  yet  have  no 
power  over  action."  All  this  I  heard  myself  from  Thersander 
the  Orchomenian;  who  told  me  further,  that  he  mentioned 
what  had  happened  to  divers  persons,  before  the  battle  was 
fought  at  Platsea. 

17.  When  IMardonius  formerly  held  his  camp  in  Bcx-otia,  all 
the  Greeks  of  those  }>arts  who  were  friendly  to  the  Medes  sent 
troops  to  join  his  army,  and  these  troops  accompanied  him  in 
his  attack  upon  Athens.  The  Phocians  alone  abstained,  and 
took  no  part  in  the  invasion  ;  for,  though  they  had  espoused  the 
I^Iedian  cause  Avarmly,  it  was  very  much  against  their  will,  and 
only  because  they  were  compelled  so  to  do.^  However,  a  few 
clays  after  the  arrival  of  the  Persian  army  at  Thebes,  a  tljousand 
of  their  heavy-armed  soldiers  came  up,''  under  the  command  of 


"  By -Thebans  we  must   understand  note -;  and  compare  Herod,  v.  79,  where 

here    Boeotians,    since   Thersander   was  the    Orchomeniaus   are    not   mentioned 

one  of  the  fifty.     Tliere  scai'cely  seem  among  the  intimate  allies  of  Thebes), 

to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  stating  that  ^  Supi'a,  viii.  M-'a'd. 

tlie    connexion    between     Thebes    and  *  This   seems  to  have  been  the  full 

Orchomenus  was  at  this  time  especially  eflective    strength    of    Phocis ;     for   at 

intimate  (see    Grote,    vol.    v.    p.    21  ;i,  Thermopylae,   when  their  country  was 
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Harmocydes,  one  of  their  most  distinguished  citizens.  No  sooner 
had  these  troops  reached  Thebes,  than  some  liors(Mnen  came  to 
them  from  Mardonius,  with  orders  that  they  should  take  up  a 
position  upon  the  plain,  away  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  The 
Phocians  did  so,  and  forthwith  the  entire  Persian  cavalry  drew 
nigh  to  them :  Avhereupon  there  Avent  a  rumour  tluOUgh  the 
whole  of  the  Greek  force  encamped  with  the  Medes/  that 
Mardonius  was  about  to  destroy  the  Phocians  with  missiles. 
The  same  conviction  ran  through  the  Phocian  troops  themselves ; 
and  Harmocydes,  their  leader,  addressed  them  thus  with  words 
of  encom-agement — "  Phocians,"  said  he,  "  'tis  plain  that  these 
men  have  resolved  beforehand  to  take  our  lives,  because  of  the 
accusations  of  the  Thessalians,  as  I  imagine.  Now,  then,  is  the 
time  for  you  all  to  show  yourselves  brave  men.  'Tis  better  to 
die  fighting  and  defending  om•  lives,  than  tamely  to  allow  them 
to  slay  us  in  this  shameful  fashion.  Let  them  learn  that  they 
are  barbarians,  and  that  the  men  Avhose  death  they  have  plotted, 
are  Greeks ! " 

18.  Thus  spake  Harmocydes;  and  the  Persian  horse,  haΛάng 
encircled  the  Phocians,  charged  towards  them,  as  if  about  to 
deal  out  death,  with  bows  bent,  and  arrows  ready  to  be  let  fly ; 
nay,  here  and  there  some  did  even  discharge  their  weapons. 
But  the  Phocians  stood  firm,  keeping  close  one  to  another,  and 
serrymg  their  ranks  as  much  as  possible :  whereupon  the  horse 
suddenly  wheeled  round,  and  rode  off.  I  cannot  say  with 
certainty  whether  they  came,  at  the  prayer  of  the  Thessalians, 
to  destroy  the  Phocians,  but  seeing  them  prepared  to  stand  on 
their  defence,  and  fearing  to  suifer  damage  at  their  hands,  on 
that  account  beat  a  retreat,  having  orders  from  Mardonius  so  to 
act ;  or  Avhether  his  sole  intent  was  to  try  the  temper  of  the 
Phocians  and  see  whether  they  had  any  courage  or  no.  However 
this  may  have  been,  when  the  horsemen  retired,  Mardonius  sent 
a  herald  to  the  Phocians,  saying — "  Fear  not,  Phocians — ye 
have  shown  yourselves  valiant  men — much  unlike  the  report  I 
had  heard  of  you.  Now  therefore  be  forward  in  the  coming  war. 
Ye  will  not  readily  outdo  either  the  King  or  myself  in  services." 
Thus  ended  the  affair  of  the  Phocians. 

19.  The   Lacedemonians,  when  they  reached  the  L•thmus, 


especially  in  danger,  they  could  muster  pernatnral  rumour  of  the  Greeks,  see 

no  gi-eater  force  (supra,  vii.  203).  Mr.    Grote's    excellent    note   (Hist,    of 

'  On  the  subject  of  the  φή/χτ;,  or  su-  Greece,  vol.  v.  pp.  2Γ,0-2&2). 

A'OL.  IV.  ^' 
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pitched  their  camp  there ;  and  the  other  Peloponuesians  Avho 
had  embraced  the  good  side,  hearing  or  else  seeing  that  they 
were  upon  the  march,  thought  it  not  right  to  remain  behind 
when  the  Spartans  were  going  forth  to  the  Avar.  So  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  went  out  in  one  body  from  the  Isthmus,  tlie  victims 
being  favourable  for  setting  forth ;  and  marched  as  far  as 
Eleusis,  Avhere  again  they  offered  sacrifices,  and,  finding  the 
omens  still  encouraging,  advanced  further.  At  Eleusis  they 
Avere  joined  by  the  Athenians,^"  ayIio  had  come  across  from 
Salamis,  and  now  accompanied  the  main  army.  On  reaching 
Erythrae  ^  in  Boeotia,  they  learnt  that  the  barbarians  Avere 
encamped  upon  the  Asopus ;  wherefore  they  themselves,  after 
considering  hoAv  they  should  act,  disposed  their  forces  opposite 
to  the  enemy  upon  the  slopes  of  Mount  Cithieron. 

20.  3fardonius,  Avlien  he  saw  that  the  Greeks  A\Ould  not  come 
down  into  the  plain,  sent  all  his  cavalry,  under  Masistius  (or 
Macistius,^  as  the  Greeks  call  bim),  to  attack  them  Avhere  they 
were.  Now  Masistius  Avas  a  man  of  much  repute  among  the 
Persians,  and  rode  a  Nisasan  charger  with  a  golden  bit,^  and 
otherAvise  magnificently  caparisoned.  So  the  horse  advanced 
against  the  Greeks,  and  made  attacks  upon  them  in  divisions, 
doing  them  great  damage  at  each  charge,  and  insulting  them  by 
calling  them  AAOmen. 

21.  It  chanced  tliat  the  Megarians  were  draAvn  up  in  the 
position  most  open  to  attack,  and  Avhere  the  ground  offered  the 
best  approach  to  the  cavalry.  Finding  themselves  therefore 
hard  pressed  by  the  assaults  uj)on  their  ranks,  they  sent  a  herald 
to  the  Greek  leaders,  Avho  came  and  said  to  them,  "  This  is  the 
message  of  the  IMegarians — AVe  cannot,  brothers-in-arms,  continue 


"*  Tliis  is  enough  to  disprove  the  story  burnt,  vrere  not  rebuilt,  yet  the  great 

told  by  Diodorus   (xi.  2d)  of  the  oath  majority  seem   to   have   been    restored 

taken   by    all    tlie    coiHederates   before  immediately  that  the  war  was  over  (vide 

leaving  the  I.-;thmus.     The  oath  ifseTf,  supra,  viii.  55;  and  see  Leake's  Athens, 

as  recorded  both  by  this  historian,  and,  jj.  12,  and  p.  575). 

with  trifling  variations,    by  the    orator  '  Supra,    ch.    15.      The    Greeks   had 

Lycurgus  (adv.  Leocr.  p.  389,  ed.  Baiter),  marched  by  the  route  which  led  through 

is  such  as  only  the  Athenians  could  have  (Knoe  and  Eleutheri©  to    PlatiEa,  over 

framed,  and   they   were    never   at   the  Mount  Cithicron  (Diod.  Sic.  1.  s.  c). 

Isthmus.    Lycurgus,  indeed,  who  repre-  '^  The  Greeks  modified   his  name  to 

sents  tlie  oath  a.s  taken  at  Plataa,  avoids  make  it  significative  of  his  great  height 

this  error.     Put  the  whole  ~"gtory  seems  (infra,   ch.  25).     They  intended  to  ex- 

to  have   been  a  pure  fiction,  as  Theo-  press  that  he  was  the  tallest  (/αήκκττοϊ, 

pompus  remarked  (Pr.  107).    The  terms  Dorico  μάκιστο^)  of  the  Persians. 

of  the  pretended  vow  were   never  ob-  ^  On  tiie  abmidaut  use  of  gold  by  the 

served  ;   for  though   some  temples,  in  Persians,  vide  supra,  vii.  83,   190,  and 

Attica  and  elsewhere  (Pausan.  i.  i.  §  4 ;  infi-a,  ch.  80.    AVith  regard  to  the  Nisaean 

X.  xxxiv.  §  2),  which  the  Persians  had  horses,  cf.  vii.  40,  note  *. 
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to  resist  tho  Persian  horse  in  that  post  which  vvc  have  occupied 
from  the  first,  if  we  are  left  without  succours.  Ilithorto, 
although  hard  pressed,  we  have  held  out  against  them  firmly 
and  courageously.  Now,  however,  if  you  do  not  send  others  to 
take  our  place,  we  warn  you  that  we  shall  quit  our  post."  Such 
were  the  words  of  the  herald.  Pausanias,  when  he  heard 
them,  inquired  among  his  troops  if  there  were  any  who  \vould 
volunteer  to  take  the  post,  and  so  relieve  the  Megarians.  Of 
the  rest  none  were  willing  to  go,  whereupon  the  Athenians 
offered  themselves ;  and  a  body  of  picked  men,  three  hundred 
in  number,  commanded  by  Olympiodorus,  tho  son  of  Ijampo, 
undertook  the  service. 

22,  Selecting,  to  accompany  them,  the  whole  body  of  archers, 
these  men  relieved  the  Megarians,*  and  occupied  a  post  whicli 
all  the  other  Greeks  collected  at  Erythrae  had  shrunk  from 
holding.  After  the  struggle  had  continued  for  a  while,  it  came 
to  an  end  on  this  wise.  As  the  barbarians  continued  charging 
in  divisions,  the  horse  of  Masistius,  which  was  in  front  of  the 
others,  received  an  arrow  in  his  flank,  the  pain  of  which  caused 
him  to  rear  and  throw  his  rider.  Immediately  the  Athenians 
rushed  upon  Masistius  as  he  lay,  caught  his  horse,  and  when  he 
himself  made  resistance,  slew  him.  At  first,  however,  they  were 
not  able  to  take  his  life  ;  for  his  armour  hindered  them.  He 
had  on  a  breastplate  formed  of  golden  scales,'^  witli  a  scarlet 
tunic  covering  it.  Thus  the  blows,  all  falling  upon  his  breast- 
plate, took  no  effect,^  till  one  of  the  soldiers,  perceiving  the 
reason,  drove  his  weapon  into  his  eye  and  so  slew  him.  All 
this  took  place  without  any  of  the  other  horsemen  seeing  it: 
they  had  neither  observed  their  leader  fall  from  his  horse,  nor 
beheld  him  slain ;  for  he  fell  as  they  Avheeled  round  and  pre- 
pared for  another  charge,  so  that  they  were  quite  ignorant  of 
what  had  happened.  When,  however,  they  halted,  and  found 
that  there  was   no   one  to   marshal  their   line,  ]\rasistius  was 

*  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  plites  to  serve  them  as  a  uucleus,  and 

ch.  xvi.  p.  335)  supposes  that  the  Athe-  protection. 

nians  merely  "  covered  the  Megarians,"  ^  Vide   supra,    vii.   G,  and    viii.   Π3. 

instead  of  taking  their  place;  but  Hero-  Pausanias  tells  us,  that  the  breastplate 

dotus  seems  to   mean  more  than  this,  of  Masistius  was  presei-ved  to  his  day  in 

If  it  be  asked,  how  should   300  Athe-  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens, 

nians  suffice  to  replace  3000  Megarians,  together  with  a  scymitar  said  to  be  that 

the  answer   is  that   the  300    Athenian  of  Mardonius  (i.  xxvii.  §  1 ;. 
hoplites  Λvere  accompanied  by  perhaps  "  Plutarch,  with  his  usual  exaggera- 

3000  archers.     The  Athenians  saw  that  tion,  clothes  Masistius  in  impenetrable 

the   service   was   one    for    light-armed  armour  from  head  to  foot  (Vit.  Aristid. 

troops,  and  so  sent  all   their  bowmen  c.  14). 


(t  ovs  τοξόταί),  with  just  sufficient  ho- 


y  2. 
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missed ;  and  instantly  his  soldiers,  understanding  what  must 
have  befallen  him,  with  loud  cheers  charged  the  enemy  in  one 
mass,  hoping  to  recover  the  dead  body. 

23.  So  when  the  Athenians  saw  that,  instead  of  coming  up  in 
squadrons,  the  whole  mass  of  the  horse  was  about  to  charge 
them  at  once,  they  called  out  to  the  other  troops  to  make  haste 
to  their  aid.  While  the  rest  of  the  infantry,  however,  was 
moving  to  their  assistance,  the  contest  waxed  fierce  about  the 
dead  body  of  Masistius.  The  three  hundred,  so  long  as  they 
fought  by  themselves,  had  greatly  the  worse  of  the  encounter, 
and  were  forced  to  retire  and  yield  up  the  body  to  the  enemy ; 
but  when  the  other  troops  approached,  the  Persian  horse  could 
no  longer  hold  their  ground,  but  fled  without  carrying  off  the 
body,  having  incurred  -in  the  attempt  a  further  loss  of  several  of 
their  number.  They  therefore  retired  about  two  furlongs,  and 
consulted  vdth  each  other  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Being 
without  a  leader,  it  seemed  to  them  the  fittest  course  to  return 
to  I\Iardonius. 

24.  When  the  horse  reached  the  camp,  Mardonius  and  all 
the  Persian  array  made  great  lamentation  for  Masistius.  They 
shaved  off  all  the  hair  from  their  ovm  heads,  and  cut  the  manes 
from  their  war-horses  and  their  sumpter-beasts,  while  they 
vented  their  grief  in  such  loud  cries  that  all  Boeotia  resounded 
with  the  clamour, '''  because  they  had  lost  the  man  Λvho,  next  to 
]\Iardonius,  was  held  in  the  greatest  esteem,  both  by  the  King 
and  by  the  Persians  generally.  So  the  barbarians,  after  their 
own  fashion,  paid  honours  to  the  dead  Masistius. 

25.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  greatly  emboldened 
by  what  had  happened,  seeing  that  they  had  not  only  stood 
tlicir  ground  against  the  attacks  of  the  horse,  but  had  even 
compelled  them  to  beat  a  retreat.  They  therefore  placed  the 
dead  body  of  Masistius  upon  a  cart,  and  paraded  it  along  the  ranks 


'  Such  free  indulgence  of  grief  is  througli  Greece  (supra,  li.  36),  and  ex- 
characteristic  of  the  Oriental  temper,  tended  to  the  Thessaliaiis  and  Maced<>- 
and  goes  far  (as  Mr.  Grote  observes,  nians  (Plut.  Yit.  Pelop.  c.  34).  Q.  Cur- 
vol.  V.  p.  221)  to  justify  ^schylus  in  tius  notices  it  as  a  Persian  custom  (x. 
the  representations  \vhich  have  been  so  v.  §  17).  The  cutting  off  the  manes  of 
much  criticised  in  the  Persaj.  Herodotus  horses  was  more  rarelj'  practised;  but 
often  notes  this  ti-ait  of  character  (vide  the  Thessalians  are  said  to  have  observed 
supra,  iii.  66;  viii.  99;  and  in  a  lesser  the  rite  in  their  mourning  for  Pelopidaa, 
degree,  iii.  64,  and  vii.  4Γ)).  and  the  Macedonians   at  the'  death  of 

'J"he  mode  of  raouniing,  by  shaving  llephajstion  CPhitarch,  1.  s.  c).     Euri- 

the  head,  was  common  to  many  nations.  puTes~makes  it  a  practice  of  the  Greeks 

Probably  the  earliest  instance  on  record  in  very  earlyTimes  (Alcest.  429). 
is  tliat  of  ^ob  (\.  2••).     It  was  universal 
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of  tlio  army.  Now  the  body  was  a  siglit  wliicli  well  doserved 
to  bo  gazed  upon,  being  remarkable  both  lor  stature  and  for 
beauty ;  and  it  was  to  stop  the  soldiers  from  leaving  their  ranks 
to  look  at  it,  that  they  resolved  to  carry  it  round.  After  this 
tlie  Greeks  determined  to  quit  the  high  ground  and  go  nearer 
Plataea,  as  the  land  there  seemed  for  more  suitable  for  an 
encam])ment  than  the  country  about  Erythrte,  particularly 
because  it  Avas  better  supplied  with  water.  To  this  place  there- 
fore, and  more  especially  to  a  spring-head  which  was  called 
Gargaphia,**  they  considered  that  it  would  be  best  for  them  to 
remove,  after  which  they  might  once  more  encamp  in  their 
order.  So  they  took  theii•  arms,  and  proceeded  along  the  slopes 
of  Cithseron,  past  Hysiie,  to  the  territory  of  the  riata3ans ;  and 
here  they  droAv  themselves  uj),  nation  by  nation,  close  by  the 
fountain  Gargaphia,  and  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  Hero  Andro- 
crates,^  partly  along  some  hillocks  of  no  great  height,  and  partly 
upon  the  level  of  the  plain.^" 

26.  Here,  in  the  marshalling  of  the  nations,  a  fierce  battle  of 
Avords  arose  betv/een  the  Athenians  and  the  Tegeans,  both  of 
whom  claimed  to  have  one  of  the  wings  assigned  to  them.  On 
each  side  were  brought  forward  the  deeds  which  they  had  done, 
whether  in  earlier  or  in  later  times ;  and  first  the  Tegeans 
urged  their  claim  as  follows : — 

"  This  post  has  been  always  considered  our  right,  and  not  the 
right  of  any  of  the  other  alhes,  in  all  the  expeditions  which 
have  been  entered  into  conjointly  by  the  Peloponnesians,  both 


*  Col.   Leake  thought  that   he  reco-  tarch  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  11)  shows  it  to 

gnised  the  foimtain  Gargaphia  in  a  source  have  been  near  Argiopius,  and  to  have 

which   feeds   a  small  tributary  of  the  lain  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.      It 

Asopus,  lying  about  half-way  between  must,  therefore,  have    occupied  nearly 

Eriakuki  and  Phdaui  (N.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  the  site  which  Col.  Leake  fp.  34•;^;  assigns 

p.  332).     Former  travellers  had  endea-  it,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Grote  supposes  (l.s.  c), 

voured  to  identify  it  with  the  spring  a  position  in  the  plain  near  the  Asopus. 

/called  Vcrgentiitiii,  which  lies  between  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Grote 
Kriukuki  and  Platasa,  and  feeds  a  tribu-  that  the  fountain  Gargaphia  and  the 
taiy  of  the  Oeroe  (Walpole's  Turkey,  sacred  preciuct  of  Androcrates  mark 
p.  338;  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  83).  respectively  the  two  extrenuties  of  the 
I  Of  the  two  positions,  Col.  Leake's  is  Grecian  army.  A  comparison  of  Plu- 
certainly  preferable ;  but  I  agree  with  tarch  (1.  s.  c.)  and  Pausanias  (i.\.  iv.  §  '_') 
Mr.  GrotevHist.  of  Greece,vol.  v.  p.  222,  with  our  author  will  show  that  Gar- 
note  y,  in  thinking  that  we  ought  scarcely  gapbia,  Argiopius,  and  the  preciuct  of 
to  expect  such  a  feature  to  be  reco-  Androcrates,  were  all  very  near  one 
guisable  at  this  distance  of  time.  another,  and  lay  on  the  skirts  of  Citlia.- 
"  Thucydides  (iii.  24)  mentions  the  ron,  near  the  extreme  right  of  the  Greek 
Heroum  of  Androcrates  as  situated  on  line. 

the  right  of  the  road  leading  northward  i"  The  plan  of  the  ground   overleaf 

from  Plataja  to  Thebes,  and  as  lying  will  throw  light  ou  the  various  changes 

■within  a  mile  of  the  former  city.     Plu-  of  position. 
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anciently  and  in  later  times.  Ever  since  the  Heraclidse  made 
their  attempt,  after  the  death  of  Eurystheiis,  to  return  by  force 
of  arms  into  the  Peloponnese,^  this  custom  has  been  observed. 
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'  According  to  the  account  generally  refuge    in    Atiica,    wliei'e     Eurystheus 

received  among  the  Greeks,  the  family  attacked  them  at  the    head  of  a  large 

of  Hercules  at  his  death  fled  to  Ceyx,  army.      The  Athenians,  however,  took 

king  of  Trachis,  who  gave  them  shelter  their  part,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in 

for  a  while,   but  was  induced    by   the  which    Kurysthcus    and    his    five   sons 

threats    of   Eurystheus   to  expel  them  were  slain ;    and  the  Heracliihc^'taking 

from  his  country.     Tlu-y  then  found  a  advantage   of  the  success,   invaded  the 
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Tt  was  then  that  the  ήφί,  became  ours,  and  this  was  the  way  in 
wliich  we  gained  it : — A\'hen,  in  company  with  the  Aclia^ans  and 
lonians  who  then  dwelt  in  the  Peloponnese,^  we  marched  ont  to 
the  Isthmus,  and  pitched  our  camp  over  against  the  invaders, 
then,  the  tale  goes,  that  Hyllus  made  proclamation,  saying — 
'It  needs  not  to  imperil  two  armies  in  a  general  battle  ;  rather 
let  one  be  chosen  from  the  Peloponnesian  ranks,  whomsoever 
they  deem  the  bravest,  and  let  him  engage  Avitli  me  in  single 
combat,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  agreed  upon.'  The  saying 
pleased  the  Peloponnesians,  and  oaths  were  sworn  to  the  elTcct 
following : — '  If  Hyllus  conquer  the  Peloponnesian  champion, 
the  Heraclida3  shall  return  to  their  inheritance  ;  if,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  he  be  conquered,  the  Heraclidoe  shall  withdraw,  lead 
back  their  army,  and  engage  for  the  next  hundred  years  to 
make  no  further  endeavours  to  force  their  return.'  Hereupon 
Echemus,  the  son  of  Aeropus  and  grandson  of  Phegeus,^  who 
was  our  leader  and  king,  offered  himself,  and  was  preferred 
before  all  his  brothers-in-arms  as  champion,  engaged  in  single 
combat  with  Hyllus,  and  slew  him  upon  the  spot.  For  this 
exploit  we  were  rewarded  by  the  Peloponnesians  of  that  day 
with  many  goodly  privileges,  which  we  have  ever  since  enjoyed ; 
and,  among  the  rest,  we  obtained  the  right  of  holding  the 
leading  post  in  one  wing,  Avhenever  a  joint  expedition  goes  forth 
beyond  our  borders.  With  you  then,  Ο  Lacedaemonians,  we  do 
not  claim  to  compete ;  choose  you  which  wing  ye  please ;  Ave 
yield  and  grant  you  the  preference :  but  we  maintain  tliat  the 
command  of  the  other  wing  belongs  of  right  to  us,  now  no  less 
than  formerly.  Moreover,  set  aside  this  exploit  which  we  have 
related,  and  still  our  title  to  the  chief  post  is  better  tlian  that  of 
the  Athenians :   witness  the  many  glorious  fights  in  which  we 


Peloponnese   (see   Apollod.    ii.  viii.  §§  wei'e   masters  of  the  remainder.     The 

1,  2;  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  57,  58  ;  Thucyd.  i.  9,  only  noticeable  exceptions  to  this  were, 

&c.;  Pherecyd.  Fr.  39).     They  were  re-  the  Dryopiaus  in  Hermione'(viii.  7,')),  the 

pulsed  as  related  in  the  text,  and  only  Pylians,    in    Southern    Elis,   who   were 

eifected  their  return  a  hundred  years  iEolians  (Apollod.  i.  ix.  §  9),  and  the 

later.  Epeans    in    Northern   Elis,    who    were 

^  Before  the  Dorian  immigration  the  ^tolians    (see  Hermann's  Pol.  Antiq. 

entire  Peloponnese  was  occupied,  with  of  Greece,  §  17). 

trifling   exceptions,   by    three   races: —  ^  Pausanias,  who   relates    this   story 

the   Arcadians,   the  Achasans,   and  the  briefly  ι  νιιι^^γ.  §1),  makes  Echemus  the 

lonians.      The    lonians    occupied    the  son  of  Aei-opus  and  grandson  of  Cej^/iens 

country  along  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  which  (iv.  §  7)_.     A  monument  at  Togea,  which 

in  later  times  became  Acha3a  (supra,  i.  «xTsted"  in  the  time  of  Pan.sanias,  was 

145);    the   Arcadians   held    the   sti'ong  called  the  tomb  of  Echemus,  and  bore 

central  position  in  which    they  always  a  representation  of  his   single  combat 

m.^intained   themselves  ;    the   Achseans  with  Hyllus  (viii.  liii.  §  5). 
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have  been  engaged  against  yourselves/  Ο  Spartans !  as  well  as 
tliose  which  we  have  maintained  with  others.  We  have  there- 
fore more  riglit  to  this  place  than  they;  for  they  have  performed 
no  exploits  to  be  compared  to  ours,  Avhether  we  look  to  earlier 
or  to  later  times." 

27.  Thus  spake  the  Tegeans ;  and  the  Athenians  made  reply 
as  folloAvs  : — "  We  are  not  igOorant  that  our  forces  were  gathered 
here,  not  for  the  purpose  of  spcech-makiug,  but  for  battle 
against  the  Barbarian.  Yet  as  the  Tegeans  have  been  pleased 
to  bring  into  debate  the  exi)loits  performed  by  our  two  nations, 
alike  in  earlier  and  in  later  times,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  set 
before  you  the  grounds  on  Avhich  we  claim  it  as  our  heritage, 
deserved  by  our  unchanging  bravery,  to  be  preferred  above 
Arcadians.  In  the  first  place,  then,  those  very  Heraclidaj, 
whose  leader  they  boast  to  have  slain  at  the  Isthmus,  and  whom 
the  other  Greeks  would  not  receive  when  they  asked  a  refuge 
fiOm  the  bondage  Avherewith  they  were  threatened  by  the  people 
of  jMycense,^  were  given  a  shelter  by  us  ;  and  we  brought  down 
the  insolence  of  Eurystheus,  and  helped  to  gain  the  victory  over 
those  who  were  at  that  time  lords  of  the  Peloponnese.  Again, 
when  the  Argives  led  their  troops  with  Pdlynices  against  Thebes, 
and  were  slain  and  refused  burial,  it  is  our  boast  that  we  went 
out  against  the  Cadmeians,  recovered  the  bodies, .and  buried 
them  at  Eleusis  in  our  own  territory."  Another  noble  deed  of 
ours  was  that  against  the  Amazons,  when  they  came  from  their 
seats  upon  the  Thermodon,  and  poured  then*  hosts  into  Attica ; ' 


*  Supra, i. 66,67;  Pausan. VIII. xlv.§ 2.  who   was  then  king  of  Athens;    and 

*  Myceoic,  and  not  Argos,  was  the  Theseus  marched  against  Thebes,  gained 
ancient  capital  of  Argolis,  as  is  plain  a  victory  over  the  Cadmeians,  and  re- 
from  Homer  (II.  ii.  5G9,  &c.).  It  was  covered  the  bodies  (Apollod.  iii.  vi. 
situated  "upon  a  rugged  height,  in  a  §  1,  &c.;  Pausan.  i.  xxxix.  §  2).  Some 
x-ecess  between  two  commanding  sum-  said  the  bodies  were  given  up  to  Theseus 
mits  of  the  range  of  mountains  which  without  a  battle  (Pausan.  ibid.;  Plut. 
borders  the  eastern  side  of  the  Argolic  Vit.  Thes.  c.  20 ;  Isocrat.  Panath.  p.  250, 
plain"  (Leake's Morea,  ii.  p.  .'5GG).  There  ed.  Baiter j.  The  tomb  in  which  they 
are  to  this  day  abundant  remains  of  the  were  buried  was  shown  near  Eleusis, 
ancient  city,  notwithstanding  the  asser-  on  the  road  to  Megara,  as  late  as  the 
tion  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  540),  which  Pau-  time  of  Pausanias  (i.  xxxix.  §  1). 
saniiis  long  ago  contradicted  (ii.  xv.  and  '  The  mythic  contest  between  the 
xvi.).  The  chief  of  these  is  the  well-  Greeks  and  the  Amazons  was  said  to 
known  "  treasury  of  Atreus."  have  begun  with  Hercules,  who  invaded 

All   accounts   agi-ee    in   representing  their  countri-^  on  the  Thermodon,  buiug 

Myqijnai  as  the  capital  city  of  1']νιι•^;8ΪΐΑβ^8  required  by  Eurystheus  to  bring  him 

(Tliuc^<Li<l;    Apollod.   ii^  iv.   §    5;  the  baldrick  of  Hippolyta  (Apollod.  li. 


EurlprHercrF.  388;  Strab.  viii,  p.  547,  v.  §  9).      According  to  some,    Theseus 

&c•)•  took  part  in  this  expedition  (Philoch. 

«  It  was  said  that  Adrastus,  when  he  Fr.  49 ;  Plut.  Vit.  Thes.  c.  26);  but  the 

could  not  persuade  tiie  TLebaus  to  sur-  generality  of  writers  made   his  expedi- 

reuder  the  slain,  appHed    to   'J'liertcus,  tion  distijict  from  that  of  Hercules,  and 
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and  in  the  Trojan  war  too  wc  were  not  a  whit  behind  any  of  the 
Greeks.  But  what  boots  it  to  speak  of  these  ancient  matters  ?  ** 
A  nation  Avhich  was  brave  in  those  days  might  liave  grown 
cowardly  since,  and  a  nation  of  cowards  then  might  now  be 
vaHant.  Enough  therefore  of  our  ancient  achievements.  Had 
we  performed  no  other  exploit  than  that  at  Marathon — though 
in  truth  we  have  performed  exploits  as  many  and  as  noble  as 
any  of  the  Greeks — yet  had  we  performed  no  other,  we  should 
deserve  this  privilege,  and  many  a  one  beside.  There  we  stood 
alone,  and  singly  fought  with  the  Persians ;  nay,  and  venturing 
on  so  dangerous  a  cast,  we  overcame  the  enemy,  and  conquered 
on  that  day  forty  and  six  nations  !  ^  Does  not  this  one  achieve- 
ment suffice  to  make  good  our  title  to  the  post  we  claim? 
Nevertheless,  Lacedaemonians,  as  to  strive  concerning  place  at 
such  a  time  as  this  is  not  right,  we  are  ready  to  do  as  ye 
command,  and  to  take  our  station  at  whatever  part  of  the  line, 
and  face  whatever  nation,  ye  think  most  expedient.  Whereso- 
ever ye  place  us,  'twill  be  our  endeavour  to  behave  as  brave 
men.     Only  declare  your  will,  and  we  shall  at  once  obey  you." 

28.  Such  was  the  reply  of  the  Athenians ;  and  forthAvith  all 
the  LacediBmonian  troops  cried  out  with  one  voice,  that  the 
Athenians  were  worthier  to  have  the  left  winof  than  the  Arca- 


later  in  date  (Hellan.  Fr.  76;  Pherecyd.  and  in  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens 

ap.  Plut.  1.  s.  c;  Herodor.  ibid. ;  com-  (ib.  xvii.  §  2);  and  represented  on  the 

pare  supra,  iv.   110).     To  revenge  the  pedestal    of  the   statue   of  Jupiter   at 

attack  of  Theseus,  the  Amazons  invaded  Olympia  (ib.  v.  xi.  §   2),    and  on   the 

Attica,  passing  round  the  Black  Sea,  and  shield  of  the  Minerva  of  Phidias  (Pliu. 

crossing  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  upon  H.  N,  xxxvi.  5,  p.  632  ;  Pausan.  i.  xvii. 

the  ice,  according  to  Hellanicus  (Fr.  84).  §  2). 

They  continued  in  Attica  four  months  The  war,  nevei-theless,  is  rightly  re- 

(Clitodem.   Fr.  6),   and  fought   battles  garded  as  a  mere  mythus,  on  a  p;u•  with 

with  various  success,  but  at  last  were  that    between    the    Centaurs    and    the 

defeated  by  Theseus  (Pausan.  i.  xli.  §  7),  Lapithas,  which  faced  it  in  the  Parthe- 

and   consented    to    leave   the    country,  non  (see  Miiller's  Orchomenus,  p.  3u7; 

The  tomb  of  Hippolyta  was  shown  at  Vulcker's  Myth.  Geogr.  i.  p.  2u9 ;  Grote's 

Megara(ibid.);  and  at  Athens,  the  Ama-  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  2S(i-i-'98). 
zoneium,   or  temple    of  the  Amazons,  "  In  mentioning  Troy,  the  Athenian 

and  the  Horcomosion,  or  Oath-House,  speaker    had    touched    on    somewhat 

where   the    treaty   was   made   between  tender   ground.      (See   aboΛ'e,    vol.    iii. 

them  and  Theseus,    were    regarded  as  p.  301.)     He,  therefore,  rapidly  retreats 

memorials  of  the  occurrence.     The  war  from   it,  with   an   affectation  of  iudif- 

with  the  Amazons  was  a  favourite  sub-  fereucc  as  regards  ancient  exploits, 
ject   both   with   the   painters   and   the  '■'  Vide  supra,    vii.   61-8u,   where  the  - 

sculptors  of  Greece.     It  formed,  appa-  entire  number  of  natlDTis  composing  the 

rently,  the  subject  of  the  Metopes  on  army  of  Xerxes  is  made  to  be  forty -six. 

the    northern    side    of    the    Parthenon  The  Athenian  speaker  is  represented  as 

(Leake's  Attica,  p.  -543),   and  certainly  boasting   that   the   army  of  Datis  was 

that  of  a  relief  in  the  southern  wall  of  similarly  composed  of  contingents  from  ι 

the  Acropolis    (Pausan.  i.  xxv.  §    2) ;  the  wliole  emph-e.     That  it  was  so  is 

it  was  painted  in  the  Poecile  (ib.  xv.  §  2),  very  unlikely.  J 
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dians.     In  tliis  way  were  the  Tegeans  overcome;  and  the  post 
was  assigned  to  the  Athenians. 

AVhen  this  matter  had  been  arranged,  the  Greek  army,  which 
was  in  part  composed  of  those  who  came  at  the  first,  in  part  of 
such  as  had  flocked  in  from  day  to  day,  di-ew  up  in  the  foHoAving 
order :  '"—Ten  thousand  Laceda3monian  troops  held  the  right 
wing,  five  thousand  of  whom  were  Spartans ;  and  these  five 
tliousand  were  attended  by  a  body  of  thirty-five  thousand  Helots, 
who  were  only  lightly  armed — seven  Helots  to  each  Spartan.* 
The  place  next  to  themselves  the  Spartans  gave  to  the  Tegeans, 
on  account  of  their  courage  and  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  held 
them.  They  were  all  fully  armed,  and  numbered  fifteen  hun- 
dred men.  Next  in  order  came  the  Corinthians,  five  tliousand 
strong ;  and  with  them  Pausanias  had  placed,  at  their  request,^ 
the  band  of  three  hundred  which  had  come  from  Potidaea  in 
Pallene.  The  Arcadians  of  Orchomenus,  in  number  six  hundred, 
came  next ;  then  the  Sicyonians,  three  thousand  ;  then  the 
Epidaurians,  eight  hundred ;  then  the  Troezenians,  one  thousand ; 


'"  The  list  of  states  which  Pausanias 
found  inscribed  on  the  base  of  the  statue 
of  Jove,  erected  at  Olympia  by  the 
Greeks  after  the  close  of  the  war  ( infra, 
ch.  81),  is  not  very  materially  different 
from  this.  There  are  indeed  more  va- 
riations between  the  two  than  Mr.  Grote 
allows  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  217, 
note) ;  but  they  are  of  little  importance, 
and  admit  of  easy  explanation.  Pausa- 
nias omits  the  Eretrians,  the  Leucadians, 
and  the  Paleans  of  Cephallene :  he  adds 
the  Eleans,  Ceans,  Melians,  Tenians, 
Naxians,  and  Cythnians.  It  h;\s  been 
ingeniously  conjectured  by  Broensted 
'Itin.  p.  li''5),  that  the  Eleans  of  Pausa- 
nias '  F  ΑΛΕΙΟΙ )  are  the  Paleans  of  Hero- 
dotus 'ΠΑΛΕΙ2;:  and  Pausanias  fit  is 
said)  may  either  have  misread  the  word 
from  the  inscription  being  Λνοτη,  or  the 
Eleans,  who  were  the  guardians  of  the 
temple  in  which  tlie  statue  stood,  may 
have  fraudulently  altered  the  title  (see 
Grote,  1.  s.  c).  The  islanders  contained 
in  the  list  of  Pausanias  had  their  names 
inscribed  on  the  statue,  not  as  having 
sent  contingents  to  Plataia,  but  as  having 
taken  part  in  the  war  by  fighting  at 
Salamie  (supra,  viii.  4(5).  Pausanias  is 
mistaken  when  he  speaks  of  the  inscribed 
states  as  having  all  shared  in  the  IkMIc. 
He  may  be  corrected  from  Herodotus 
(viii.  8'.i),  and  Thucydides  fi.  ].'i2),  from 
whicli  passages  it  appears,  that  having 
borne  any  part  in  dcfcatimj  the  barbarian. 


gave  a  claim  for  inscription.  The  offer- 
ings dedicated  from  the  spoils  of  Plataea 
were  regarded,  not  as  commemorative 
of  that  \nctory  only,  but  of  the  λvhole 
war;  and  conseciueutly  all  those  who 
had  shared  in  the  victories,  Λvhether  by 
land  or  by  sea,  had  honourable  mention 
upon  those  memorials  (see  Appendix, 
Note  Α.).  The  only  exception  was  in 
case  of  rery  trivial  contingents.  The 
single  penteconters  of  the  Siphnians  and 
Seriphians,  and  even  the  single  triremes 
of  the  Crotoniats  (viii.  47)  and  Lemnians 
(viii.  82)  were  perhaps  not  thought  to 
entitle  them  to  commemoration.  If  so, 
the  Tenians  would  jn-obably  have  been 
omitted  but  for  the  timeliness  of  their 
arrival  (see  note  ^  to  Book  viii.  ch.  82). 
With  regard  to  the  Eretrians  and  Leu- 
cadians, if  their  names  did  not  appear 
upon  the  Olympian  offering,  it  may  have 
been  because  at  the  time  of  the  inscrip- 
tion these  states  were  politically  in- 
cluded in  Styra  and  Anactorium  re- 
spectively. Hence  in  the  catalogue  of 
Herodotus  the  contingents  of  the  "  Ere- 
trians and  Styreans,'"  and  of  the  "  Leu- 
cadians and  Anactorians,"  are  united  in 
one,  and  expressed  by  a  single  number. 
(On  the  general  subject,  see  Appendix, 
Note  A.) 

'  Vide  supra,  ch.  10. 

-  The  Corinthians  naturally  desired 
to  have  ihcir  rohnists  (Thucyd.  i.  ό6) 
under  tlieir  immedi;ite  protection. 
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then  the  Lepreats,^  two  hundred ;  the  Mycenceans  and  Tiryn- 
tliians/  four  hundred ;  the  Phh'asians,  one  tliousand ;  the  Hor- 
mionians,  three  hundred ;  the  Erctrians  and  Styreaus,  six 
hundred ;  the  Chalcideans/  four  hundred ;  and  the  Ambraeiots, 
five  hundred.  After  these  came  the  Loucadians  and  Anacto- 
rians,^  who  numbered  eight  hundred  ;  the  Paleaus  of  Cephallt-nia,^ 
two  Innidred ;  the  Eginetans,  five  hundred  ;  the  Megarians, 
tliree  thousand ;  and  the  Plata^ans,  six  hundred.  Last  of  all, 
but  first  at  their  extremity  of  the  line,  were  the  Athenians,  who, 
to  the  number  of  eight  thousand,  occupied  the  left  wing,  under 
the  command  of  Ai-istides,  the  son  of  Lysimachus. 

29.  All  these,  except  the  Helots — seven  of  whom,  as  I  said, 
attended  each  Spartan  —  were  heavy-armed  troops ;  and  tlioy 
amounted  to  thirty-eight  tliousand  seven  hundred  men.  This 
was  the  number  of  HopKtes,  or  heavy-armed  soldiers,  which  was 
brought  together  against  the  Barbarian.  The  light-armed  troops 
consisted  of  the  thirty-five  thousand  ranged  with  the  Spartans, 
seven  in  attendance  upon  each,  who  were  all  well  equij^ped  for 
war ;  and  of  thirty-four  thousand  five  hundred  others,  belonging 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  at  the  rate 
(nearly)  of  one  light  to  one  heavy  armed.^  Thus  the  entire 
number  of  the  light-armed  was  sixty-nine  thousand  five  hundred. 

^  Lepreum  was  the  chief  city  of  the  with  Strab.  x.  p.  658,  and  Plin.  H.  N. 

Paroreatce,    who  were  Miuyans  (supra,  iv.    1),   on  the  south  side  of  the  bay, 

iv.  145  ;  viii.  73),  probably  from  Orcho-  near  the  modern  town  of  I'onitza.     The 

menus  (supra,  iv.  145,  note  -).     It  con-  ruins   at  Aios  Fetros,  about    two  miles 

tinued  to  be  an  independent  city  in  the  Λvest   of    Vonitza,   appear  to   mark  the 

time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  site  (Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 

V.  31).     Concerning  its  site,   see  note  ^  p.  493  ;  vol.  iv.  pp.  28-31).  , 

on  Book  iv.  ch.  148.  ^  Cephallenia  (the  modern  Ccfahnia) 

■*  For  the  site  of  Tiryns,  vide  supra,  was  a  τετράπολίί.     Its  four  cities  were 

vi.  76,  note  i.     This  was  the  first  time  Pale',    or     Palus,     Cranii,    Samd,     and 

that  it  had  taken  part  in  the  war.    Both  Pronus,  or  Pronnesus  (Thucyd.  ii.  30  ; 

Tiryns    and    Mycena3    were   afterwards  Liv.   xxxviii.    28;   Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc. 

punished  by  the  Argives  for  siding  with  Κράνιοι).     Of  these  Pale  seems  to  have 

the  Greeks  against  Persia,  by  the  razing  been  the  most  important  in  early  times 

of  their  cities  and  transference  of  the  (Thucyd.  i.  27  ;  Polyb.  v.  3^.     It  occu- 

inhabitauts  to  Argos  (Pausan.  v.  xxiii.  pied  a  site  of  no  great  strength  in  the 

§  2  ;  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  65).  midst   of  a   fertile   country,    near   the 

*  Not    the    Chalcideans    of    Thrace,  south-western  extremity  of  the  island, 

but  those   of  Eubcea  {Xa\Ki5e7s  ol  iirl  Its  position  is  marked  by  a  few  ruins 

T63  ΐ,ύρίτΓψ,  Pausan.  1.  s.  c).  (the  I'alcohastro  near  Lixurij,  on  which 

β  Anactorium   was    a   Corinthian,    or  has  been  found  inscribed  the  name  of 

perhaps  a  joint  Corinthian  and  Corey-  the   inhabitants.     The   plain    in  which 

raian   colony   (compare    Thucyd.    i.    55  tlie    ruins   stand    is   still   called    I'alio, 

with    Strab.    x.    p.    659,    and    Pausan.  and  the  entire  district  Ρ'ί/ί/.ί  (Παλική). 

1.  s.  c),   founded  in  the  time  of  Cy-  See  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 

pselus  I'ab.  B.C.  650).     It  was  situated  at  p.  65. 

the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  inside         ^  xj^e  numbers  of  this  calculation  are 

the  outer  and  outside  the  inner  entrance  unusually    accurate,    the   sum  total   of 

(compare    Scylax,   Peripl.  pp.    28,    29,  the    hopiites    being    perfectly   correct. 
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30.  The  Greek  army,  therefore,  whicli  mustered  at  Platiea, 
counting•  li<iht-armed  as  well  as  heavy-armed,  was  but  eighteen 
hundred  men  short  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand ;  and  this 
amount  was  exactly  made  up  by  the  Thespians  who  were  present 
in  the  camp ;  for  eighteen  hundred  Thespians,  b(;ing  the  whole 
number  Icft,^  were  likewise  Avitli  the  army  ;  but  these  men  were 
mthout  arms.^  Such  was  the  array  of  the  Greek  troops  when 
they  took  post  on  tlic  Asopus. 

31.  The  barbarians  under  Mardonius,  when  the  mourning  for 
MasLstius  was  at  an  end,  and  they  learnt  that  the  Greeks  were 
in  the  Platasan  territory,  moved  likewise  towards  the  river 
Asopus,  which  flows  in  those  parts.  On  their  arrival  Mardonius 
marshalled  them  against  the  Greeks  in  the  following  order  : — '■ 
Against  the  Lacedajmonians  he  posted  his  Persians  ;  and  as  the 
Persians  were  far  more  numerous,  he  drew  them  up  with  their 
ranks  deeper  than  common,  and  also  extended  their  front  so 
that  part  faced  the  Tegeans  ;  and  here  he  took  care  to  choose 
out  the  best  troops  to  face  the  LacedsGmonians,  whilst  against 
the  Tegeans  he  arrayed  those  on  whom  he  could  not  so  inuch 
depend.  This  was  done  at  the  suggestion  and  by  the  advice  of 
the  Thebans.  Next  to  the  Persians  he  placed  the  Medes,  facing 
tlie  Corinthians,  Potida^ans,  Orchomenians,  and  Sicyonians ; 
then  the  Bactrians,  facing  the  Epidaurians,  Troezenians,  Lepreats, 
Tirynthians,  Mycenaeans,  and  Phliasians ;  after  them  the  Indians, 
facing  the  Hermionians,  Eretrians,  Styreans,  and  Chaleidians; 
then  the  Sacans,  facing  the  Ambraciots,  Anactoriaus,  Leuca- 
dians,  Paleans,  and  Eginetans ;  last  of  all,  facing  the  Athenians, 
the  Platieans,  and  the  JMegarians,  he  placed  the  troops  of  the 


There  is,   however,   an   excess   of  800  other  light-armed  ?   and  how  is  Hero- 

light-arined,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  dotus  justified  in  saying  that  "  the  entire 

from- a  ruiscalculation.     If  we  subtract  number  of  the  light-armed  was  09,500"? 

the   50υυ    Spartans    from   the    38,700  It  seems  not  improbable  that  in  their 

hoplites,  the  remainder  is  33,700,  not  hurried   flight   from    Thespiic    on    the 

34,500.     (On   the  frequent   occurrence  advance  of  Xerxes  (supra,  viii.  50),  they 

of  numerical  discrepancies  in  Herodotus,  may  not  have  liked  to  encumber  them- 

see  the  Introductoiy  Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  selves  with  the  weicjht.of  arms.     And 

BG.)  the    other    Greeks   had    none    to   lend 

"  That  is,  the  whole  number  left  after  them,  as  each  state  sent  its  full  force  to 

the  destructioH  of  the  700  at  Thermo-  the  war.     The  Thespians  were  inscribed 

pylse  (supra,  vii.  222-2'25j.  on  the  Delphic  tripod  (supra,  viii.  82, 

'  It  is  uncertain  whether  Herodotus  note  *j,  though,  acc(jrding  to  Pausanias, 

means  that  the  Thespians  were  unarmed,  their  name  did  not  ai)pcar  at  Olympia. 

or  only  that  they  were  lightly  armed.  Their  inscription  does  not  prove,  how- 

The  expression  in  this  passage  ( 8πλα  de  ever,    that  they  fought  at   Platxa.     It 

ούδ'  ούτοι  ίΤχον)  seems  rather  to  imply  may  have  been  owing  to  their  conduct 

the  latter  ;  but  if  this  be  the  meaning,  at  Thermopylic. 
why   are    they    not    counted    witli    the 


Chap.  30-32. 
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Boeotians,  Locrians,  IMalians,  and  Tlicssalians,  and  also  tlic 
tliousand  Phocians.^  The  whole  nation  of  the  Phocians  had  not 
joined  the  Medes ;  on  the  contrary,  tlierc  were  some  who  had 
gathered  themselves  into  bands  about  Parnassus,  and  made 
expeditions  from  thence,  whereby  they  distressed  Mardonius  and 
the  Greeks  who  sided  with  him,  and  so  did  good  service  to  the 
Grecian  cause.  Besides  those  mentioned  above,  Mardonius 
likewise  arrayed  against  the  Athenians  the  Macedonians  and 
the  tribes  dwelling  about  Thessaly. 

32,  I  have  named  here  the  greatest  of  the  nations  which  were 
marshalled  by  Mardonius  on  this  occasion,  to  wit,  all  those  of 
most  renown  and  account.  Mixed  with  these,  however,  were 
men  of  divers  other  peoples,^  as  Phrygians,  Thracians,  Mysians, 
Pffionians,  and  the  like ;  Ethiopians  again,  and  Egyptians,  both 
of  the  Hermotybian  and  Calasirian  races,"*  Λνΐιοββ  weapon  is  the 


"  That  is,  the  thousand  Phocians  who 
had  been  jireviously  mentioned  (supra, 
chs.  17,  18). 

3  See  above,  viii.  113,  ad  fin. 

■>  The  whole  of  the  former  amounted 
to  160,000  men.  The  Calisiries  to 
250,000.  (Bk.  ii.  chs.  164,  165,  166.) 
Herodotus  says  they  were  armed  with 
swords,  and  it  is  probably  to  the  long 
daggers  many  of  the  Egyptian  soldiers 
had  that  he  alludes,  which  may  be  called 
their  side-arms  ;  for  in  no  case  could  a 
sword  be  considered  more  than  one  of 
the  weapons,  either  of  heavy  or  light 
infantry.  The  arms  of  the  different 
corps  varied  ;  the  heavy  infantry  hav- 
ing, with  other  weapons,  either  a  sword 
or  dagger  ;  a  hatchet ;  a  battle-axe ;  a 
pole-axe;  one  or  two  kinds  of  clubs  or 
maces  (figs.  12,  14),  tipped  Avith  metal, 
and  bound  with  thongs  round  the 
handle  (like  the  Roman  fasces;  to  give 
a  firm  hold  ;  a  curved  club,  the  lissan 
of  modern  Ethiopia  (see  woodcut  No.  II. 
iu  n.  ch.  69,  Bk.  vii.),  or  a  falchion, 
which  was  a  sort  of  ensis  falcatus,  called 
shopsh  (carried  by  figs.  5  and  9,  in  wood- 


cut No.  V.  below),  or  khopsh,  a  name 
resembling  the  ko-k\s  of  the  Argives. 
(Quint.  Curt.  lib.  viii. ;  Apul.  Met.  lib. 
xi.)  They  had  ahvaijs  the  shield  and 
spear  ;  and  they  wore  linen  corslets 
(Herod,  ii.  182  ;  iii.  47),  common  to 
many  other  people,  sometimes  fortified 
with  metal  plates.  (See  woodcut  No. 
III.  in  n.  ch.  89,  Bk.  vii.,  and  the  dress 
of  infantry  in  woodcut  No.  V.  below,) 
The  light  infantry,  a  very  numerous 
body,  were  chiefly  archers  ;  who,  besides 
their  bows,  had  clubs,  swoi'ds,  or  battle- 
axes,  and  occasionally  a  sort  of  flail  (as 
in  the  middle  ages);,  and  two  soldiers 
are  armed  with  this  in  the  bas-relief  of 
the  Temple  at  Dayr  el  Medeeueh  at 
Thebes,  representing  a  march  to  cele- 
brate a  victory ;  part  of  which  is  given 
in  woodcut  No.  III.  Some  had  light 
javelins  which  were  also  used  by  the 
chariot  corps,  the  cavalry  of  an  Egyp- 
tian army,  whose  arms  consisted  of  the 
bow  and  arrow,  javelins,  a  club,  and  a 
dagger,  or  straight  sword,  for  close 
combat.  There  was  also  a  corps  of 
slingers.    The   arms  and  dress   of  the 
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swonl,  and  wlio  are  tlio  only  fightiiij;•   nioii  in    that  comili-y.'' 
These  persons  had  formerly  served  on  board  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 


infantry  may  be  seen  in  the  woodcut 
No.  V.  Each  regiment  had  its  stand- 
ard, serving,  as  Diodorus  says  (i.  86),  as 
a  rallying  point,  and  an  encouragement 
in  battle.  (Comp.  Plut.  delsid.  s.  72.) 
This  consisted  generally  of  a  sacred 
animal,  a  king's  name,  or  an  emblematic 
device.  (See  At.  Eg.  vol.  i.  pp.  291  and 
294.)  They  had  disciplined  tiOops  at 
a  very  early  period;  the  necessity  of 
which  was  more  felt  when  the  disparity 
of  the  arms,  used  by  a  civilised  and  a 
barbarous  people,  was  so  much  less  than 
in  later  times. —  [G.  W.] 

*  The  heavy  and  light  armed  infantry, 
the  chariot  and  other  corps,  form  part 
of  them.  The  Egj-ptian  army  was  highly 
disciplined,  in  the  time  of  the  1 8th 
dynasty,  and  probably  long  before.  It 
was  divided  into  corps  and  regiments, 
and  it  had  the  phalanx  of  heavy  infantry 
even  before  that  early  period  ;  armed 
with  very  long  and  strong  sj^ears,  and 
with  immense  shields ;  the  piower  of 
which  solid  square  was  afterwards 
proved  in  the  battle  between  Cyrus  and 
Croesus,  the  Persians  being  unable  to 
make  any  impression  upon  their  com- 
pact mass.  (See  note  on  Bk.  vii.  ch. 
89,  woodcut  No.  V.)  It  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  (see  At.  Eg.  vol.  i. 
p.  29o,  and  p.  359  to  363).  In  attack- 
ing fortified  places,  the  Egyptians  either 
used  the  scaling  ladder,  or  in  a  regular 
siege  approached  under  cover  of  the 
arrows  of  the  bowmen,  and  battered  the 
walls  with  the  testudo  ( see  woodcut  No. 
VI.  in  note  on  Bk.  vii.  ch.  89,  and  below 
No.  VI.).  This  was  at  first  a  long  pike, 
the  men  being  j^rotected  under  a  frame- 
work covered  with  hides,  the  rude  pro- 
totype of  the  testudo  arietaria,  which  was 
employed  in  after  times  by  the  Assyrians 
(see  the  Nimroud  sculptures), and  by  the 
Romans  and  others.  It  was  against  this 
and  the  moveable  towers  of  those  days 
(the  "  bulwarks"  of  Deut.  xx.  20),  that 
the  Egyptians  in  their  early  fortifica- 
tions introduced  the  scarp  and  counter- 
scarp, and  the  parallel  wall  in  the  ditch; 
which,  with  the  sculptures  of  the  12th 


dyBasty,  show  that  these  military  en- 
gines were  invented  at  least  2000  years 
before  our  era.  Mining  was  also  adopted 
by  them.— [G.  AV.J 
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but  Mardoniiis  disembarked  them  before  he  left  Phaleniiu  ;  in 
the  land  force  wliieh  Xerxes  broup:ht  to  Athens  there  were  no 
Egyptians.  The  number  of  the  barbarians,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned/  was  three  hundred  thousand ;  that  of  the  Greeks 
who  had  made  alliance  with  Mardonius  is  known  to  none,  for 
they  were  never  counted  :  I  shoidd  guess  that  they  mustori'd 
near  fifty  thousand  strong.  The  troops  thus  marshalled  were  all 
foot  soldiers.     As  for  the  horse,  it  was  drawn  up  by  itself. 

33.  AVhen  the  marshalling  of  Mardonius'  troops  by  nations 
and  by  maniples  was  ended,  the  two  armies  proceeded  on  the 
next  day  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  Grecian  sacrifice  was  offered  by 
Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  who  accompanied  the  army  as 
soothsayer:  he  was  an  Elean,  and  belonged  to  the  Clytiad 
branch  of  the  lamidiB,'''  but  had  been  admitted  among  their  own 
citizens  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Now  his  admission  among  them 
was  on  this  wise : — Tisamenus  had  gone  to  Delphi  to  consult 
the  god  concerning  his  lack  of  offspring,  when  it  was  declared 
to  him  by  the  Pythoness  that  he  would  win  five  very  glorious 
combats.^  Misunderstanding  the  oracle,  and  imagining  that  he 
was  to  win  combats  in  the  games,  Tisamenus  at  once  applied 
himself  to  the  practice  of  gymnastics.     He  trained  himself  for 


^  Supra,  viii.  113,  end.  I  do  not  see 
on  what  gi'ounds  Mr.  Gi'ote  denies  that 
we  "  can  place  any  confidence  in  this 
total  of  300,000"  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 
V.  p.  223).  If  Herodotus  had  not  pos- 
sessed data  in  this  instance,  Λvhich  he 
lacked  with  regard  to  the  auxiliary 
Greek  force,  he  would  not  have  ex- 
pressed himself  so  differently  in  the  two 
cases.  He  implies  thiit  this  portion  of 
the  Persian  army  had  been  counted. 
Diodorus,  with  his  usual  exaggeration, 
makes  the  number  of  Mardonius's  army 
δΟΟ,υΟΟ  (xi.  30). 

''  According  to  Cicero,  there  were  two 
great  augural  families  in  Elis,  the  lamidse 
and  the  ClytiadcB  (  De  Div.  i.  41 ).  Hero- 
dotus also  mentions  two  families,  but 
they  are  the  lamidse  and  the  Telliadaj 
(infra,  ch.  37).  The  Clytiadse  with  him 
are  a  branch  of  the  former.  Philo- 
stratus  (Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  v.  25)  con- 
siders the  three  families  as  distinct. 
Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  Tel- 
liadse,  but  appears  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Clytiadaj,  whom  he  derives 
from  Clytias,  a  descendant  of  Melampus 
(VI.  xvii.  §  4),  and  the  lamidae,  who 
are  descended  from  lamus,  the  son  of 
Apollo  (vx.  ii.  §  3 ;  compare  Find.  01. 

VOL.  IV. 


vi.  57-75).  Whether  the  Clytiads  Λvere 
or  were  not  originally  lamids,  they  seem 
certainly  in  later  times  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  dififei'ent  stock. 

The  lamid  race  is  more  famous  than 
either  of  the  others.  (See,  besides  the 
various  passages  in  Pausanias,  Pind.  01. 
vi.  120,  121,  and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  p. 
399.)  Tliey  furnished  soothsayers  to 
Lacedsemon  and  other  Peloponnesiau 
states  from  vex-y  early  times  '^Pausan. 
IV.  xvi.  §1;  VI.  ii.  §  2).  At  Sparta 
they  had  a  family  sepulchre  (ib.  in.  xii. 
§  7).  In  Syracuse  they  were  held  in 
especial  honour  (Pind.  01.,  1.  s.  c. ,. 
They  had  there  taken  part  in  the 
foundation  of  the  city  under  Archias, 
and  had  had  influence  enough  to  intro- 
duce their  own  peculiar  religious  wor- 
ship and  mythology  cf.  Miiller's  Do- 
rians, vol.  i.  p.  394,  E.  T.).  In  their 
native  country,  the  ministration  at  the 
altar  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  seems  spe- 
cially to  have  belonged  to  them  (Pind. 
01.  vi.  7,   115-119). 

**  On  the  habit  of  the  Pythoness  to 
disregard  the  question  asked,  and  to 
answer  on  an  entirely  different  subject, 
see  above,  iv.  151  and  155;  v.  63  ;  &,c. 
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the  Pentatlihim,''  aud,  on  contending  at  Olympia,  came  within  a 
little  of  winning  it ;  for  he  was  successful  in  everything,  except 
the  wrestling-match,  which  was  carried  off  by  Hieronymus  the 
Anch'ian.  Hereon  the  Lacedaemonians  perceived  that  the  com- 
bats of  which  the  oracle  spoke  were  not  combats  in  the  games, 
but  battles :  they  therefore  sought  to  induce  Tisamenus  to  hire 
out  his  services  to  them,  in  order  that  they  might  join  him  with 
their  Heracleid  kings  in  the  conduct  of  their  wars.  He 
however,  when  he  saw  that  they  set  great  store  by  his  friend- 
ship, forthwith  raised  his  price,  aud  told  them,  "  If  they  would 
receive  him  among  their  citizens,  and  give  him  equal  rights 
with  the  rest,  he  was  willing  to  do  as  they  desired,  but  on  no 
other  terms  would  they  ever  gain  his  consent."  The  Spartans, 
when  they  heard  this,  at  first  thought  it  monstrous,  and  ceased 
to  implore  his  aid.  Afterwards,  however,  λνΐιοη  the  fearful 
danger  of  the  Persian  war  hung  over  their  heads,  they  sent  for 
him  and  agreed  to  his  terms ;  but  Tisamenus  now,  perceiving 
them  so  changed,  declared,  "  He  could  no  longer  be  content 
Avith  Avhat  he  had  asked  before  :  they  must  likewise  make  his 
brother  Hagias  ^  a  Spartan,  with  the  same  rights  as  himself." 

34.  In  acting  thus  he  did  but  follow  the  example  once  set  by 
Melampus,  at  least  if  kingship  may  be  compared  with  citizen- 
ship. For  when  the  women  of  Argos  were  seized  with  madness, 
and  the  Argives  would  have  hired  Melampus  to  come  from 
Pylos  and  heal  them  of  then-  disease,  he  demanded  as  his 
reward  one-half  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  as  the  Argives  disdained 
to  stoop  to  this,  they  left  him  and  went  their  way.  Afterwards, 
however,  when  many  more  of  their  women  were  seized,  they 
brought  themselves  to  agree  to  his  terms  ;  and  accordingly  they 
went  again  to  him,  and  said  they  were  content  to  give  what  he 
required.  Hereon  IMelampus,  seeing  them  so  changed,  raised 
his  demand,  and  told  thorn,  "  Except  they  would  give  his  brother 
Bias  one-third  of  the  kingdom  likewise,  he  would  not  do  as  they 
wished."  So,  as  the  Argives  were  in  a  strait,  they  consented 
even  to  this.^ 

"  For  the  nature  of  the  Pentathlum,  Biihr,  ad  loc). 

vide  supra,  vi.   92,  note  ^.     According  ^  Hagias  the  brother  must  be  distin- 

to    Pausanias  (iii.    xi.   §  6),  Tisamenus  guislied   from  Hagias    the    grandson   of 

gained  two  contests  only,  the  running  Tisamenus.     The  latter  was  Lysander'e 

and  the  leaping  match.     In  tlie  third,  soothsayer  at  the  battle  of  .^gos-Potami 

which   was  wrestling,  he  was"~dereiited,  (b.C.    405),    and    had    a    bronze    statue 

aud  80  ''apparently)  could  not  contend  erected  to  him  at  Sparta  (Pausan.  ill. 

any  more.     Thi.'j  would  seem  to  imply  xi.  §  5). 

tliat  to  win  the  prize  it  was  necessary  to  ^  The  same  story  is  told  of  Melampus 

,be  victorious  in  all  the  five  games  (see  by  Apollodorus  (ii.  ii.  §  2),  Pausaniae 
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35.  In  like  manner  the  Spartans,  as  they  were  in  great  need 
of  Tisamenus,  yielded  everything  :  and  Tisamenus  the  Eleau, 
having  in  this  way  become  a  Spartan  citizen,  afterwards,  in  the 
capacity  of  soothsayer,  helped  the  Spartans  to  gain  five  very 
glorious  combats.  He  and  his  brother  were  the  only  men  whom 
the  Spartans  ever  admitted  to  citizenship.^  The  five  combats 
were  these  following: — The  first  was  the  combat  at  Plata3a  ;  tli(^ 
second,  that  near  Tegea,  against  the  Tegeans  and  the  Argives ; 
the  third,  that  at  Dipaieis,  against  all  the  Arcadians  excepting 
those  of  Mantinea ;  ^  the  fourth,  that  at  the  Isthmus,^  against 
the  Messenians ;  and  the  fifth,  that  at  Tanagra,  against  the 
Athenians  and  the  Argives.*'  The  battle  here  fought  was  the 
last  of  all  the  five. 

36.  The  Spartans  had  now  brought  Tisamenus  with  them  to 
the  Platsean  territory,  where  he  acted  as  soothsayer  for  the 
Greeks.     He  found  the  victims  favourable,  if  the  Greeks  stood 


(ii.  xviii.  §  4),  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar  (Nem.  ix.  30).  It  is  glanced  at 
by  Homer  (Odyss.  xv.  225-240).  Phe- 
recydes  (Fr.  24)  related  it,  but  without 
any  mention  of  Bias. 

^  Herodotus  must  be  supposed  to 
mean  the  only  foreigners  ;  otherwise  his 
statement  will  be  very  incoiTect.  Helots, 
it  is  well  known,  were  often  admitted 
to  citizenship,  becoming  thereby  Neo- 
damodeis,  or  new  citizens  (Thucyd.  vii. 
58).  Even  with  this  limitation  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  admissions  to  citi- 
zenship were  really  so  rare.  Herodotus 
himself  declares  that  the  Minyse  were 
received  as  citizens  (supra,  iv.  145;  see 
note  ^  ad  loc).  And  Tyrtseus  is  said 
by  Plutarch  to  have  enjoyed  the  same 
privilege  (Apophth.  Lac.  vol.  ii.  p.  230, 
D.).  Foreign  slaves,  too,  brought  up 
as  foster-children  in  the  house  of  a 
Spartan  {τρόψίμοι),  seem  sometimes  to 
have  attained  the  citizen  rank  (Xen. 
Hell.  V.  iii.  §  9  ;  cf.  Muller's  Dorians, 
vol.  ii.  p.  44,  E.  T.). 

*  These  are  cleai-ly  the  wars  to  which 
Thucydides  alludes,  as  hindering  the 
Spartans  from  offering  any  opposition 
to  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  confe- 
deracy, during  the  years  immediately 
follovsdng  the  Persian  war  (τ^  54  τι  καϊ 
■7Γθ\4μοίί  olKf'iOLS  (ζΐίρ~/όμ(νοι,  i.  118). 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  them  than 
the  little  which  may  be  gathered  from 
this  passage;  for  Pausanias  {ill.  xi.  §J)) 
merely  repeats  what  he  has  learnt  from 
our  author.  It  would  seem  that  Argos 
endeavoured  to  use  the  advantage  that 


she  had  gained  by  nursing  her  resources 
while  Sparta  was  engaged  in  the  struggle 
against  Xerxes,  and  that  having  suc- 
ceeded in  stirring  up  disaffection  in 
Arcadia,  she  attacked  Sparta,  in  alliance 
with  that  country.  But  Sparta  was 
victorious  over  her  assailants.  Dipaeeis, 
where  the  second  victory  was  gained, 
Λvas  a  hamlet  in  the  tract  known  as 
Ma;nalia  (Pausan.,  1.  s.  c),  which  lay 
Irnmediately  to  the  east  of  the  Tegeatis. 
The  city  is  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  Dipsea  by  Stephen.  It  was  one  of 
the  places  swallowed  up  in  Megalopolis 
(Pausan.  viii.  xxvii.  §  3). 

5  Or  "at  Ithome',"  if  the  conjecture 
of  Palmer  be  adopted.  All  the  MSS., 
however,  give  the  reading  "Isthmus," 
and  the  manuscript  reading  of  Pausanias 
(ill.  xi.  §  •3,  e'l  Ίσθμοΰ)  is  to  some  ex- 
tent a  confirmation  of  it.  Considering 
how  little  we  know  of  the  history  of 
this  period  (Grote,  vol.  v.  pp.  395,  39G), 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that  one  of  the 
battles  between  the  rebel  Helots  and 
their  lords  may  not  have  been  fought 
near  the  Isthmus. 

For  the  circumstances  of  the  revolt, 
see  Thucyd.  i.  101-103,  and  Died.  Sic. 
xi.  G3,  04.  It  began  in  the  year  B.C.  4ti4, 
and  ended  B.C.  455. 

6  See  Thucyd.  i.  107,  108  ;  Diod.  Sic. 
xi.  80  ;  Plat.  Menex.  p.  242,  B.  The 
Athenians  did  not  allow  that  they  suf- 
fered a  defeat  at  Tanagra,  but  regarded 
the  battle  as  undecided.  It  was  fought 
in  November  of  the  year  b.c.  457. 
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oil  the  defensive,  but  not  if  they  began  the  battle  or  crossed  the 
river  Asopus. 

37  With  jMardonius  also,  who  was  very  eager  to  begin  the 
battle,  the  victims  were  not  favourable  for  so  doing ;  but  he 
likewise  found  them  bode  him  well,  if  he  was  content  to  stand 
on  his  defence.  He  too  had  made  use  of  the  Grecian  rites ;  for 
Hegesistratus,  an  Elean,  and  the  most  renowned  of  the  Telliads,' 
was  liis  soothsayer.  This  man  had  once  been  taken  captive  by 
the  Spartans,  who,  considering  that  he  had  done  them  many 
grievous  injuries,  laid  him  in  bonds,  witli  the  intent  to  put  him 
to  death.  Thereupon  Hegesistratus,  finding  himself  in  so  sore 
a  case,  since  not  only  was  his  life  in  danger,  but  he  knew  that 
he  would  have  to  suifer  torments  of  many  kinds  before  his 
death, —  Hegesistratus,  I  say,  did  a  deed  for  which  no  words 
suffice.  He  had  been  set  with  one  foot  in  the  stocks,  which 
were  of  wood  but  bound  with  iron  bands  ;  and  in  this  condition 
received  from  without  an  iron  implement,  wherewith  he  con- 
trived to  accomplish  the  most  courageous  deed  upon  record. 
Calculating  how  much  of  his  foot  he  would  be  able  to  draw 
through  the  hole,  he  cut  off  the  front  portion  with  his  own 
hand ;  and  then,  as  he  was  guarded  by  watchmen,  forced  a  way 
through  the  wall  of  his  prison,  and  made  his  escape  to  Tegea, 
travelling  during  the  night,  but  in  the  daytime  stealing  into 
the  woods,  and  staying  there.  In  this  Avay,  though  the  Lace- 
daemonians went  out  in  full  force  to  search  for  him,  he  never- 
theless escaped,  and  arrived  the  third  evening  at  Tegea.  So  the 
Spartans  were  amazed  at  the  man's  endurance,  Λvhen  they  saw  on 
the  ground  the  piece  which  he  had  cut  off  his  foot,  and  yet  for 
all  their  seeking  could  not  find  him  anywhere.  Hegesistratus, 
having  thus  escaped  the  Lacedajmonians,  took  refuge  in  Tegea ; 
for  the  Tegeans  at  tluit  time  were  ill  friends  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians.** When  his  wound  was  healed,  he  procured  himself 
a  wooden  foot,  and  became  an  open  enemy  to  Sparta.  At  the 
last,  however,  this  enmity  brought  him  to  trouble ;  for  the 
Spartans  took  liiin  captive  as  he  was  exercising  his  office  in 
Zacynthus,"  and  forthwith  put  him  to  death.  But  these  things 
happened  some  while  after  the  fight  at  Plataea.  At  present  he 
was  serving  ]\Iardonius  on  the  Asopus,  having  been  hired  at  no 

'  Supra,  ch.  33,  note '',  of  Sparta.     Demaratus  fled  there  after  I 

*  As  they  commonly  were.  See  above,  his  deposition  (vi.  7Uj.     Hence  perhaps 

i.  'ih-'iH;  vi.  7J  ;  ix.  .'<').  the  expedition  undertaken  against  the' 

"  Ziicyuthus  more  than  once  furnished  island  in  the  second  year  of  the  I'elopon-J 

au  asylum  to  those  who  feared  the  enmity  nesian  war,  n.c.  430  (Thucyd.  ii.  66).      I 
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inconsiderable  price  ;  and  here  he  oifered  sacrifice  with  a  ri^dit 
good  will,  in  part  from  his  hatred  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  part 
for  lucre's  sake. 

38.  So  when  the  victims  did  not  allow  either  the  Persians  or 
tiieir  Greek  allies  to  begin  the  battle — these  Greeks  had  tlieir 
own  soothsayer  in  the  person  of  llippomachus,  a  Leucadian — 
and  when  soldiers  continued  to  pour  into  the  opposite  camp  and 
the  numbers  on  the  Greek  side  to  increase  continually,  Tima- 
genidas,  the  son  of  Herpys,  a  Theban,  advised  Mardonius  to 
keep  a  watch  on  the  passes  of  Cithaeron,^  telling  him  how  sup- 
plies of  men  kept  flocking  in  day  after  day,  and  assm-ing  him 
that  he  might  cut  off  large  numbers. 

39.  It  was  eight  days  after  the  two  armies  first  encamped 
opposite  to  one  another  when  tliis  advice  was  given  by  Tima- 
geuidas.  jMardonius,  seeing  it  to  be  good,  as  soon  as  evening 
came,  sent  his  cavalry  to  that  pass  of  Mount  Cithaeron  which 
opens  out  upon  Plataea,  a  pass  called  by  the  P)oeotians  the 
"  Three  Heads,"  but  called  the  "  Oak-Heads  "  by  the  Athenians.^ 
The  horse  sent  on  this  errand  did  not  make  the  movement  in 
vain.  They  came  upon  a  body  of  five  hundred  sumpter-beasts 
which  were  just  entering  the  plain,  bringing  provisions  to  the 
Greek  camp  from  the  Peloponnese,  with  a  number  of  men 
driving  them.  Seeing  this  prey  in  their  power,  the  Persians  set 
upon  them  and  slaughtered  them,  sparing  none,  neither  man 
nor  beast ;  till  at  last,  when  they  had  had  enough  of  slaying, 
they  secured  such  as  were  left,  and  bore  them  off  to  the  camp 
to  Mardonius. 

40.  After  this  they  waited  again  for  two  days  more,  neither 
army  wishing  to  begin  the  fight.  The  barbarians  indeed 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Asopus,  and  endeavoured  to  tempt  the 
Greeks  to  cross  ;  but  neither  side  actually  passed  the  stream. 
Still  the  cavalry  of  Mardonius  harassed  and  annoyed  the 
Greeks  incessantly ;  for  the  Thebans,  who  were  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  the  Medes,  pressed  the  war  forward  with  all  eagerness, 

1  Two  roads  passing   over   Cithseron  (Leake,  N.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  334). 
converged  upon  Platiea.     One  led  from         -  The   name    "  Oak-Heads  "  (Dryos- 

Eleusis  and  Athens,  and  passing  OEnoe,  Cephalse)   seems    to    have    belonged  to 

Eleutherce,  and  Pauactum,    debouched  the   entire  dip  in  the  mountain  range 

on  the  Platffian  plain  near  Hysise.     The  through  which  passed   both  the    roads 

other  was  the  dh-ect    route    from    the  above   mentioned.      Here   the    western 

Isthmus  to  Thebes.   It  led  from  Megara,  road  seems    to    be    specially    intended, 

and  crossed  the  ridge  ofCithserou  about  but  in  Thucydides  (iii.  24)  the  eivstern 

a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  former,  de-  or  Athenian  route  has  the  term  applied 

scending  thence   obliquely    along    the  to  it. 
flanks   of  the  mountain,    upon   Plataea 
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and  often  led  the  eliarge  till  the  lines  met,  when  the  IMedes  and 
Persians  took  their  place,  and  displayed,  many  of  them,  un- 
common valour. 

41.  For  ten  days  nothing  \yas  done  more  than  this ;  but  on 
the  eleventh  day  from  the  time  when  the  two  hosts  first  took 
station,  one  over  against  the  other,  near  Platsea— the  number  of 
the  Greeks  being  now  much  greater  than  it  was  at  the  first,  and 
Mardouius  being  impatient  of  the  delay — there  was  a  conference 
held  between  Mardouius,  son  of  Gobryas,  and  Artabazus,  son  of 
Pharnaces,^  a  man  who  was  esteemed  by  Xerxes  more  than 
almost  any  .of  the  Persians.  At  this  consultation  the  following 
were  tlie  opinions  delivered  : — Artabazus  thought  it  would  be 
best  for  them  to  break  up  from  their  quarters  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  withdraw  the  whole  army  to  the  fortified  town  of  Thebes, 
Avhere  they  had  abundant  stores  of  corn  for  themselves,  and  of 
fodder  for  the  sunipter-beasts.  There,  he  said,  they  had  only  to 
sit  quiet,  and  the  war  might  be  brought  to  an  end  on  this 
wise  : — Coined  gold  was  plentiful  in  the  camp,  and  uncoined 
gold  too;  they  had  silver  moreover  in  great  abundance,  and 
drinking-cups.  Let  them  not  spare  to  take  of  these,  and  distri- 
bute them  among  the  Greeks,  especially  among  the  leaders  in  the 
several  cities ;  'twould  not  be  long  before  the  Greeks  gave  up 
their  liberty,  without  risking  another  battle  for  it.  Thus  the 
opinion  of  Artabazus  agreed  with  that  of  the  Thebans  ;  ^  for  he 
too  had  more  foresight  than  some.  Mardouius,  on  the  other 
hand,  expressed  himself  with  more  fierceness  and  obstinacy,  and 
was  utterly  disinclined  to  yield.  "  Their  army,"  he  said,  "  was 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks ;  and  they  had  best 
engage  at  once,  and  not  wait  till  greater  numbers  were  gathered 
against  them.  As  for  Hegesistratus  and  his  victims,  they  should 
let  them  pass  unliceded,  not  Siieking  to  force  tliem  to  be  favour- 
able, but,  according  to  the  old  Persian  custom,  hasting  to  join 
battle." 

42.  AVhen  IMardonius  had  thus  declared  his  sentiments,  no 
one  ventured  to  say  him  nay ;  and  accordingly  his  opinion 
prevailed,  for  it  was  to  him,  and  not  to  Artabazus,  that  the  King 
liad  given  the  conmiand  of  the  army. 

Mardouius  now  sent  for  the  captains  of  the  squadrons,  and 


*  Supra,  viii.  126-129.  dotus  to  mean   that  the  Thebaus  were 

*  Supra,  ch.  2.      The  sense  has  been  present  at  the  conference,  and  expressed 
Diistiiken  by  Larcher,   Beloe,   and    Mr.  their  approval  of  Artabazus'  advice. 
Isaac    Taylor,    who  understand    Hero- 
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the  leaders  of  the  Greeks  in  his  service,  and  questioned  them  : — 
"  Did  they  know  of  any  prophecy  which  said  tliat  the  Persians 
were  to  be  destroyed  in  Greece  ?  "  All  were  silent ;  some 
because  they  did  not  know  the  prophecies,  but  others,  who  knew 
them  full  well,  because  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  speak  out. 
So  Mardonius,  when  none  answered,  said,  "  Since  ye  know  of  no 
such  oracle,  or  do  not  dare  to  speak  of  it,  I,  who  know  it  well, 
will  myself  declare  it  to  you.  There  is  an  oracle  which  siys 
that  the  Persians  shall  come  into  Greece,  sack  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  and  when  they  have  so  done,  perish  one  and  all.  Now 
we,  as  we  are  aAvare  of  the  prediction,  will  neither  go  against 
the  temple  nor  make  any  attempt  to  sack  it :  we  therefore  shall 
not  perish  for  this  trespass.  Rejoice  then  thus  far,  all  ye  who 
are  well-wishers  to  the  Persians,  and  doubt  not  we  shall  get  the 
better  of  the  Greeks."  When  he  had  so  spoken,  he  further 
ordered  them  to  prepare  themselves,  and  to  put  all  in  readiness 
for  a  battle  upon  the  morrow. 

43.  As  for  the  oracle  of  which  Mardonius  spoke,  and  Avhicli 
he  referred  to  the  Persians,  it  did  not,  I  am  well  assured,  mean 
them,  but  the  Illyrians  and  the  Enchelean  host.^  There  are, 
however,  some  verses  of  Bacis  which  did  speak  of  this  battle  : — 

"  By  Thei-modon's  stream,  and  the  gi'ass-clad  banks  of  Asopus, 
See  where  gather  the  Grecians,  and  hark  to  the  foreigners'  war-shout — 
There  in  death  shall  lie,  ere  fate  or  Lachesis  doomed  him, 
Many  a  bow-bearing  Mede,  when  the  day  of  calamity  cometh." 

These  verses,  and  some  others  like  them  which  Musaeus  wrote, 
referred,  I  well  know,  to  the  Persians.  The  river  Thermodon  ^ 
flows  between  Tanagra  and  Glisas.' 


*  The  Encheleans  are  generally  spoken  iii.  v.  §  4). 
of  as  an  Illjrian  race  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.         ^I   cannot    agree   Λvith    Col.    Leake 

19;  Strab.  vii.  p.  473;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  (N.   Greece,   vol.    ii.   p.   250)  that  this 

voc).       They    dwelt    in    the    country  Thermodon  is  the  torrent  of  Platanahi, 

north  of  Epidamnus,  about  Lake  Lych-  which  rising  from  the  mountain  of  Sia- 

nidia,  the  modern  Zenta  Skutari  (Polyb.  muta  flows  into  the  Euripus  near  Dhra- 

V.  108).  misi.     In  that  case  Herodotus  could  not 

The  expedition  of  which  Herodotus  have   connected    it    with    Tanagra.      I  ] 

here  speaks  appears  to  have   belonged  should  suppose  it,  with  Kiepert,  to  be  1 

to  the  time  of  Cadmus.     Cadmus,  ac-  one  of  the  winter  streams  {χίΙμαβ(>οι) 

cording  to  the  myth,  was  invited  by  the  which  descend  from  the  south  side  of 

Encheleans  to   assist  them  against  the  Siamata  (Hypatus,,  the  waters  of  which, 

other  Illyrians.     He  accepted  the  iuvi-  if  Kiepert's  map  is  true,  form  the  tribu- 

tation,   and    led   them  to   victory.     In  tary  of  the    Asopus  which  joins  it  at  j 

this   way   he   became    king   of    Illyria.  Tanagra,   and  which  is  now  called  the  / 

Afterwards,  having  gained    many  sue-  Lari  (cf.    Pausan.    ix.   xix.    §  :>  ;    and 

cesses,    he   led    an    expedition    against  T2etz.  ad  Lycoph.  f)47). 
Delphi,  plundered  the  temple,  but  met         ^  Glisas  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 

with  great  disasters  on  his  retm-n  (com-  of  the  Boeotian  towns.     It  is  mentioned 

pare   Eurip.  Bacch.  1336,  with  Apollod.  by  Homer  (,11.  ii.  504).    Pausanias  places 
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44.  After  Mardonius  had  put  his  question  about  the  pro- 
phecies, and  spoken  the  above  words  of  encouragement,  night 
drew  on  apace,  and  on  both  sides  the  watches  were  set.  As 
soon  then  as  there  was  silence  throughout  the  camp, — the  night 
being  now  well  advanced,  and  the  men  seeming  to  be  in  their 
deepest  sleep, — Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  king  and  leader 
of  the  IMacedonians,  rode  up  on  horseback  to  the  Athenian 
outposts,  and  desired  tO  speak  Avith  the  generals.  Hereupon, 
while  the  greater  part  continued  on  guard,  some  of  the  watch 
ran  to  the  chiefs,  and  told  them,  "  There  had  come  a  horseman 
from  the  Median  camp  who  would  not  say  a  word,  except  that 
he  wished  to  speak  with  the  generals,  of  whom  he  mentioned 
the  names." 

45.  They  at  once,  hearing  this,  made  haste  to  the  outpost, 
where  they  found  Alexander,  who  addressed  them  as  follows : — 

*'  Men  of  Athens,  that  which  I  am  about  to  say  I  trust  to  your 
honour ;  and  I  charge  you  to  keep  it  secret  from  all  excepting 
Pausanias,  if  you  would  not  bring  me  to  destruction.  Had  I 
not  greatly  at  heart  the  common  welfare  of  Greece,  I  should  not 
have  come  to  tell  you ;  but  I  am  myself  a  Greek  by  descent,^ 
and  I  would  not  willingly  see  Greece  exchange  freedom  for 
slavery.  Know  then  that  Mardonius  and  his  army  cannot 
obtain  favourable  omens ;  had  it  not  been  for  this,  they  would 
have  fought  with  you  long  ago.  Now,  however,  they  have 
determined  to  let  the  victims  pass  unheeded,  and,  as  soon  as 
day  da\\Tis,  to  engage  in  battle.  Mardonius,  I  imagine,  is  afraid 
that,  if  he  delays,  you  will  increase  in  number.  Make  ready 
then  to  receive  him.  Should  he  however  still  defer  the  combat, 
do  you  abide  where  you  are ;  for  his  provisions  will  not  hold  out 
many  more  days.*^  If  ye  prosper  in  this  war,  forget  not  to  do 
something  for  my  freedom  ;  consider  the  risk  I  have  nni,  out  of 
zeal  for  the  Greek  cause,  to  acquaint  you  with  what  Mardonius 
intends,  and  to  save  you  from  being  surprised  by  the  barbarians. 
I  am  Alexander  of  IMacedon." 

As  soon  as  he  had  said  this,  Alexander  rode  back  to  the  camp, 
and  returned  to  the  station  assigned  him. 

40.  Meanwhile  the  Athenian  generals  hastened  to  the  right- 
it  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Chalcis,  could  be  true.  Herodotus  had  spoken 
seven  stades  from  Teumessus  (1.  s.  c.  ;  above  of  the  "  abundant  stores  of  corn 
compare  Strab.  ix.  p.  598).  Its  exact  and  fodder,"  which  were  hiid  up  at 
site  is  uncertain  (.Leake,  N.  G.  vol.  ii.  p.  Tliobes  (ch.  41).  And  it  is  evident  from 
2."j.5).  their    whole  history  that  the  commis- 

*  Supra,  V.  22;  viii.  VM,  1:38.  sariat   of  thu   Persians  was   excellently 

•  It    seems   very    unlikely  that   this     managed. 
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wng,  and  told  Pausanias  all  that  tliey  had  learnt  from  Alex- 
ander. Hereupon  Pausanias,  who  no  sooner  heard  the  intention 
of  tlie  Persians  than  he  was  struck  with  fear,  addressed  the 
generals,  and  said, — 

"  Since  the  battle  is  to  come  with  to-morrow's  dawn,  it  were 
well  that  you  Athenians  should  stand  opposed  to  the  Persians, 
and  we  Spartans  to  the  Bceotians  and  the  other  Greeks ;  for  ye 
know  the  Modes  and  their  manner  of  fight,  since  ye  have  already 
fought  with  them  once  at  Marathon,  but  we  are  quite  ignorant 
and  witliout  any  experience  of  their  warfare.  While,  however, 
there  is  not  a  Spartan  here  present  who  has  ever  fought  against 
a  Mede,  of  the  Boeotians  and  Thessalians  we  have  had  expe- 
rience.^ Take  then  your  arms,  and  march  over  to  our  post  upon 
the  right,  while  we  supply  your  place  in  the  left  wing." 

Hereto  the  Athenians  replied — "  We,  too,  long  ago,  when  we 
saw  that  the  Persians  were  drawn  up  to  face  you,  were  minded 
to  suggest  to  you  the  very  course  which  you  have  now  been  tlie 
first  to  bring  forward.  We  feared,  however,  that  perhaps  our 
words  might  not  be  pleasing  to  you.  But,  as  you  have  now 
sj)oken  of  these  things  yourselves,  we  gladly  give  our  consent, 
and  are  ready  to  do  as  ye  have  said." 

47.  Both  sides  agreeing  hereto,  at  the  dawn  of  day  the 
Spartans  and  Athenians  changed  places.^  But  the  movement 
was  perceived  by  the  Bceotians,  and  they  gave  notice  of  it  to 
Mardonius ;  who  at  once,  on  hearing  what  had  been  done,  made 
a  change  in  the  disposition  of  his  own  forces,  and  brought  tlie 
Persians  to  face  the  Lacedaemonians.  Then  Pausanias,  finding 
that  his  design  was  discovered,  led  back  his  Spartans  to  the 
right  wing ;  and  Mardonius,  seeing  this,  replaced  his  Persians 
upon  the  left  of  his  army. 

48.  When  the  troops  again  occupied  their  former  posts, 
Mardonius  sent  a  herald  to  the  Spartans,  who  spoke  as 
follows : — 

"  Lacediemonians,  in  these  parts  the  men  say  that  you  are 
the  bravest  of  mankind,  and  admire  you  because  you  never  turn 
your  backs  in  flight  nor  quit  your  ranks,  but  always  stand  firm, 
and  either  die  at  your  posts  or  else  destroy  your  adversaries.^ 

1  That  the  Spartans  had  occasionally  history, 

been  engaged  against  the  Thessalians  we  ^  piutarch    confirms    this    narrative 

know  from  Herod,  v.  63  and  64.     But  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  16);  but  his  details  are 

there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  at  variance  with  Herodotus,  and  cannot 

had  ever  hitherto  been  at  war  with  the  be  regarded  as  trustworthy. 

BcBotians.      Herodotus    is    not   a   good  ^  yide    supra,    vii.    209.      That    the 

authority   for   the   details    of    Spartan  Spartans   had  really  at  this   time  the 
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But  in  all  this  which  they  say  concerning  you  tliere  is  not  one 
word  of  truth ;  for  now  have  we  seen  you,  before  battle  was 
joined  or  our  two  hosts  had  come  to  blows,  flying  and  leaving 
your  posts,  wishing  the  Athenians  to  make  the  first  trial  of  our 
arms,  and  taking  youifown  station  against  our  slaves.  Sm*ely 
these  are  not  the  deeds  of  brave  men.  Much  do  we  find 
ourselves  deceived  in  you ;  for  we  believed  the  reports  of  you 
that  reached  our  ears,  and  expected  that  you  wOuld  send  a 
herald  with  a  challenge  to  us,  proposing  to  fight  by  yourselves 
against  our  division  of  native  Persians.  We  for  our  part  were 
ready  to  have  agi^eed  to  this ;  but  ye  have  made  us  no  such 
offer  —  nay !  ye  seem  rather  to  shrink  from  meeting  us. 
However,  as  no  challenge  of  this  kind  comes  from  you  to  us,  lo ! 
we  send  a  challenge  to  you.  Why  should  not  you  on  the  part 
of  the  Greeks,  as  you  are  thought  to  be  the  bravest  of  all,  and 
we  on  the  part  of  the  barbarians,  fight  a  battle  with  equal 
numbers  on  both  sides  ?  Then,  if  it  seems  good  to  the  others  to 
fight  likewise,  let  them  engage  afterwards — but  if  not, — if  they 
are  content  that  vfe  should  fight  on  behalf  of  all,  let  us  so  do — 
and  whichever  side  wins  the  battle,  let  them  win  it  for  their 
whole  army." 

49.  When  the  lierald  had  thus  spoken,*  he  waited  a  while,  but, 
as  no  one  made  him  any  answer,  he  Avent  back,  and  told 
Mardonius  what  had  happened.  Mardonius  was  full  of  joy 
thereat,  and  so  puffed  up  by  the  empty  victory,  that  he  at  once 
gave  orders  to  his  horse  to  charge  the  Greek  line.  Then  the 
horsemen  drew  near,  and  with  their  javelins  and  their  arrows — 
for  thougli  horsemen  they  used  the  bow  * — sorely  distressed  the 


reputation  of  being  the  bravest  of  the  of  Oriental,   races.     The    challenge,   it 

Greeks,    is  evident  from  the  words  of  must  be  granted,  is  not  so  probable  a 

Thucydides   (iv.   4(Jj.     It   was   thouglit  feature. 

that  nothing  could  induce  them  to  yield,  '"  Supra,    vii.    84•    (compare    vii.    61). 

but  that,  whatever  the  strait  in  which  The  custom  is  noticed  by  several  writers 

they   might    be,    they    would    always  (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  iii.  §  7 ;  Lucian.  Her- 

resist  to  the  death.     This  illusion  was  motim.  §  '33).     It  appears  to  have  been 

dispelled  at  Pylos.    Concerning  the  real  adopted   from   the   Assyrians  (see  the 

nature  of  the  Spartan  courage,  see  Arist.  Monuments  passim),  and  to  have  been 

I'ol.  viii.  3 ;  and  compare  Eth.  Nic.  iil.  passed    on  to    the    Parthians    (Appian, 

viii.  §§  7,  8.  B.  C.   iv.    59;  Dionys.  Perieg.   1.  1040; 

■•  Mr.  Grote  disbelieves  this  circum-  Plut.  Vit.  Crass,  c.  24,  25  ;  Virg.  Georg. 

stance.     He  thinks  that  Herodotus  has  iii.  31 ;  Hor.  Od.  i.  19,  ii.  13,  &c.).     In 

here,     "in    Homeric    style,     cast    the  Alexander's  time,  however,  the  favourite 

feeling  of  Mardonius   at  the  time  into  weapon  of  the  Persian  cavalry  seems  to 

the  form  of  a  speech  "  (Hist,  of  Greece,  have  been  tlie  javelin, — the  jcreed  of  the 

vol.    v.    p.    230).     But  the    'Homeric'  present  day  'see  Arrian,  Exp.   Alex.  i. 

style  of  reproach  is  quite  agreeable  to  15  ;  iii.  15). 
the  practice  of  primitive,  and  especially 
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Greek  troops,  which  could  uot  bring  them  to  close  combat. 
The  fouutain  of  Gargaphia,**  whence  the  whole  Greek  army 
drew  its  water,  they  at  this  time  choked  up  and  spoiled.^  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  the  only  troops  who  hud  their  station  near 
this  fountain ;  the  other  Greeks  Avere  more  or  less  distant  from 
it,  according  to  their  place  in  the  line  ;  they  however  were  not 
far  from  the  Asopus.  Still,  as  the  Persian  horse  with  their 
missile  weapons  did  not  allow  them  to  approach,  and  so  they 
could  not  get  their  water  from  the  river,  these  Greeks,  no  less 
than  the  LacedaBmonians,  resorted  at  this  time  to  the  fountain. 

50.  When  the  fountain  was  choked,  the  Grecian  captains, 
seeing  that  the  army  had  no  longer  a  watering-place,  and 
observing  moreover  that  the  cavalry  greatly  harassed  them, 
held  a  meeting  on  these  and  other  matters  at  the  head-quarters 
of  Pausanias  upon  the  right.  For  besides  the  above-named 
difficulties,  which  were  great  enough,  other  circumstances  added 
to  their  distress.  All  the  provisions  that  they  had  brought  with 
them  were  gone  ;  and  the  attendants  who  had  been  sent  to  fetch 
supplies  from  the  Peloponnese,  were  prevented  from  returning 
to  camp  by  the  Persian  horse,  which  had  now  closed  the 
passage. 

51.  The  captains  therefore  held  a  council,  whereat  it  was 
agreed,  that  if  the  Persians  did  not  give  battle  that  day,  the 
Greeks  should  move  to  the  Island— a  tract  of  ground  Λvhich  lies 
in  front  of  Platiea,  at  the  distance  of  ten  furlongs  from  the 
Asopus  and  fount  Gargaphia,  where  the  army  was  encamped 
at  that  time.  This  tract  was  a  sort  of  island  in  the  continent : 
for  there  is  a  river  which,  dividing  near  its  source,  rifns  down 
from  Mount  Cithteron  into  the  plain  below  in  two  streams, 
flowing  in  channels  about  three  furlongs  apart,  which  after  a 
while  unite  and  become  one.'^  The  name  of  this  river  is  Oeroe, 
and  the  dwellers  in  those  parts  call  it,  the  daughter  of  the 
Asopus.^     This  was  the  place  to  which  the  Greeks  resolved  to 

β  Supra,  ch.  25.  yards  apart,  but  gradually  increase  the 

■^  Pausanias   says    the    fountain    was  distance  to  more  than  half  a  mile,  after 

afterwards  restored  by  the  Platieans  (ix.  which  they  again  approach  each  other, 

iv.  §  2).  and  unite  to  form  the  small  river  which 

8  There  is  no   "  island,"  properly  so  flows    into    the     Corinthian     Gulf    at 

called,   in  front  of  Plataa.      There  is,  Livadhostm.      (See  the  Plan,  supra,  p. 

however,  in  the  position  and  at  about  326.)     This  river  is,   beyond   a  doubt, 

the  distance  indicated,  a  tract  of  ground  the  ancient  Oeroe  (see  Pausan.  ix.  iv.  3  ; 

nearly,  though  not  quite,  surrounded  by  and  compare  the  observations    of  Col. 

water,  which  seems  to  be  the  place  that  Leake,  N.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  357-359).    , 

bore   the  name.      Two   small   streams  »  It  is  of  course    untrue    that  there  / 

descend  from  the  flanks  of  Cithseron,  is  any  physical  connexion  between  these 

which  at  first  are  not  more  than  300  two  streams.      The  ancients,  however, , 
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remove ;  and  they  chose  it,  first  because  they  would  there  have 
uo  lack  of  Avater,  and  secondly,  because  the  horse  could  not 
harass  them  as  when  it  was  drawn  up  right  in  their  front.  They 
thought  it  best  to  begin  their  march  at  the  second  watch  of  the 
night,  lest  the  Persians  should  see  them  as  they  left  their 
station,  and  should  follow  and  harass  them  with  their  cavalry. 
It  was  agi-eed  likewise,  that  after  they  had  reached  the  place, 
which  the  Asopus-born  Oeroe  surrounds,  as  it  flows  down  from 
Citha^ron,  they  should  despatch,  the  very  same  night,  one  half  of 
their  army  towards  that  mountain-range,  to  relieve  those  whom 
they  had  sent  to  procure  provisions,  and  Λνΐιο  were  now  blocked 
up  in  that  region. 

52.  Having  made  these  resolves,  they  continued  during  that 
whole  day  to  suffer  beyond  measure  from  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy's  horse.  At  length  when  towards  dusk  the  attacks  of 
the  horse  ceased,  and,  night  having  closed  in,  the  hour  arrived 
at  which  the  army  was  to  commence  its  retreat,  the  greater 
number  struck  their  tents  and  began  the  march  towards  the 
rear.  They  were  not  minded,  however,  to  make  for  the  place 
agi-eed  upon ;  but  in  their  anxiety  to  escape  from  the  Persian 
horse,  no  sooner  had  they  begun  to  move  than  they  fled  straight 
to  Plataea  ;  where  they  took  post  at  the  temple  of  Juno,^  which 
lies  outside  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  furlongs 
from  Gargaphia ;  and  here  they  pitched  their  camp  in  front  of 
the  sacred  building. 

53.  As  soon  as  Pausanias  saw  a  portion  of  the  troops  in 
motion,  he  issued  orders  to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  strike  their 
tents  and  follow  those  who  had  been  the  first  to  depart, 
supposing  that  they  Avere  on  their  march  to  the  place  agreed 
upon.  All  the  captains  but  one  were  ready  to  obey  his  orders : 
Amompliaretus,  however,  the  son  of  Poliadas,  who  was  leader  of 
the  Pitanate  cohort,^  refused  to  move,  saying, "  He  for  one  would 

may  have  thought  there  waa ;  for  it  was  war,  he  believes  to  have  been  confined 
not  uncommon  with  them  to  derive  a  to  the  southern  or  highest  part  of  the 
stream  from  a  river.  The  fountain  eminence,  where  the  ruins  are  of  the 
Arethusa,  for  instance,  though  in  Sicily,  most  archaic  character  (N.  Greece,  vol. 
was  connected  in  this  way  with  the  ii.  p.  3G4 ;  compare  j).  :!25).  The  temple 
liver  Alpheus  in  the  Pelopounese(Pind.  appears  to  have  been  spared  when  the 
Kem.  i.  1  ;  Pyth.  ii.  7,  &c.) !  rest  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the 
'  The  site  of  this  temple  is  very  Bceotians,  B.C.  42(3,  while  a  new  temple 
uncertain.  Col.  Leake  thinks  that  it  \v;us  also  built  in  honour  of  Juno  in  its 
occupied  a  situation  on  the  northern  immediate  neighbourhood  (Tliucyd.  iii. 
portion  of  the  table  lieight  on  which  the  U«).  The  latter  is  probably  the  build- 
town  stood,  overlooking  the  Ueroe,  ing  which  Pausanias  saw  (ix.  ii.  §  5). 
wilhiti  the  circuit  of  the  present  walls.  -  Thucydides  declares  the  belief  in 
The  Plataja  of  the  time  of  the  Persian  a   "  Pitanate  cohort  '  to  have    been  a 
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not  fly  from  the  strangers,^  or  of  his  own  will  l)ring  disgi-af-e 
upon  Sparta."  It  had  happened  that  he  was  absent  from  tlie 
former  conference  of  the  captains  ;  ^  and  so  what  was  now  taking 
place  astonished  him.  Pausanias  and  Em7anax^  thought  it  a 
monstrous  thing  that  Amompharetus  Avould  not  hearken  to 
them  ;  but  considered  that  it  avouU  be  yet  more  monstrous,  if, 
when  he  was  so  minded,  they  were  to  leave  the  Pitanates  to 
their  fate  ;  seeing  that,  if  they  forsook  them  to  keep  theii•  agree- 
ment with  the  other  Greeks,  Amompharetus  and  those  with 
him,  might  perish.  On  this  account,  therefore,  they  kept  the 
Lacedfemonian  force  in  its  place,  and  made  every  endeavour 
to  persuade  Amompharetus  that  he  was  wrong  to  act  as  he  was 
doing. 

54.  While  the  Spartans  were  engaged  in  these  efforts  to  turn 
Amompharetus — the  only  man  unwilling  to  retreat  either  in 
their  own  army  or  in  that  of  the  Tegeans — the  Athenians  on 
their  side  did  as  follows.  Knowing  that  it  was  the  Spartan 
temper  to  say  one  thing  and  do  another,*^  they  remained  quiet 
in  their  station  until  the  array  began  to  retreat,  when  they 
despatched  a  horseman  to  see  whether  the  Spartans  really  meant 
to  set  forth,  or  whether  after  all  they  had  no  intention  of 
moving.  The  horseman  was  also  to  ask  Pausanias,  what  he 
wished  the  Athenians  to  do. 

55.  The  herald  on  his  arrival  found  the  Lacedaemonians 
drawn  up  in  their  old  position,  and  their  leaders  quarrellmg 
with  one  another.  Pausanias  and  Euryanax  had  gone  on  urging 
Amompharetus  not  to  endanger  the  lives  of  his  men  by  staying 
behind  while  the  others  drew  off,  but  without  succeeding  in 
persuading   him ;    until    at   last   the   dispute   had   waxed   hot 

vulgar   error  among  the   Greeks  gene-  antiquity  that  Caracalla  composed  liis 

rally.     He  absolutely  denies  the  exist-  λόχο5    Πιται/άτηί    of    young    Spartans 

ence,at  anytime,  of  such  a  body  ihs  ούδ'  (Herodian.  iv.   3,  p.  170,  D.). 

iyivero  ττώττοτβ,   i.  20).      It  is  possible  ^  Vide  supra,  ch.  1 1,  and  infra,  ch.  55. 

certainly  that  no  portion  of  the  Spartan  •*  Vide  supra,  ch.  51. 

army  may  have  borne  this  name,  but  as  *  Euiyanax  had   been  mentioned  as 

Pitana  was  a  suburb  of  Sparta  (supra,  having  some  share   in  the   command, 

iii.  55),  possessing  a  certain  distinctness  supra,  ch.  10. 

in  itself,  it  is  likely  to  have  furnished  to  **  Vide  supra,  chs.  6  and  8.  The 
the  army  a  battalion  of  its  own,  which  soreness  caused  by  recent  disappoint- 
Herodotus,  who  had  been  at  Pitana  ment  might  have  produced  a  distmst  of 
(1.  s.  c),  would  intend  to  mark  out  for  the  Spartans,  which  their  ordmary  con- 
honour.  He  might  call  this  "  the  duct  did  not  justify.  The  Athenians, 
Pitanate  cohort  "  without  meaning  that  as  Mr.  Blakesley  obsei-\-es  (note  ad  loc), 
it  actually  bore  the  title.  were  fond  of  taxing  the  Spartans  with 
In  Roman  times  the  statement  of  bad  faith  ^  ArLst.  Pac.  Inu4  et  seqq.; 
Thucydides  was  not  believed;  for  it  Eurip.  Audrom.  446-450;  &c.)  ;  but 
was  certainly  in  supposed  imitation  of  "  history  does  not  bear  out  the  charge." 
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between  them  just  at  the  moment  when  the  Athenian  herald 
arrived.  At  this  point  Amompharetus,  who  was  still  disputing, 
took  up  with  both  his  hands  a  vast  rock,  and  placed  it  at  the 
feet  of  Pausanias,  saying — "With  this  pebble  I  give  my  vote 
not  to  run  away  from  the  strangers."  (By  "  strangers "  he 
meant  bai-barians.*^^)  Pausanias,  in  reply,  called  him  a  fool 
and  a  madman,  and,  turning  to  the  Athenian  herald,  who  had 
made  the  inquiries  Avith  which  he  was  charged,  bade  him  tell 
his  countrymen  how  he  Avas  occupied,  and  ask  them  to  approach 
nearer,  and  retreat  or  not  according  to  the  movements  of  the 
Spartans. 

56.  So  the  herald  went  back  to  the  Athenians  ;  and  the 
Spartans  continued  to  dispute  till  morning  began  to  dawn  upon 
them.  Then  Pausanias,  who  as  yet  had  not  moved,  gave  the 
signal  for  retreat — expecting  (and  riglitly,  as  the  event  proved) 
that  Amompharetus,  when  he  saw  the  rest  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  motion,  would  be  unwilling  to  be  left  behind.  No  sooner  was 
the  signal  given,  than  all  the  army  except  the  Pitanates  began 
their  march,  and  retreated  along  the  line  of  the  hills ;  the 
Tegeans  accompanying  them.  The  Athenians  likewise  set  off 
in  good  order,  but  proceeded  by  a  different  way  from  the  Lace- 
daemonians. For  while  the  latter  clung  to  the  hilly  ground  and 
the  skirts  of  Mount  Citha3ron,  on  account  of  the  fear  which  they 
entertained  of  the  enemy's  horse,  the  former  betook  themselves 
to  the  low  country  and  marched  through  the  plain. 

57.  As  for  Amompharetus,  at  first  he  did  not  believe  that 
Pausanias  woidd  really  dare  to  leave  him  behind ;  he  therefore 
remained  firm  in  his  resolve  to  keep  his  men  at  their  post ; 
Avhen,  however,  Pausanias  and  his  troops  were  now  some  way 
off,  Amompharetus,  thinking  himself  forsaken  in  good  earnest, 
ordered  liis  band  to  take  their  arms,  and  led  them  at  a  walk 
towards  the  main  army.  Now  the  army  was  Avaiting  for  them 
at  a  distance  of  about  ten  furlongs,  having  halted  upon  the  river 
Moloeis^  at  a  place  called  Argiopius,  where  stands  a  temple'^ 
dedicated  to  Eleusinian  Ceres.^     'i'bey  had  stopped  here,  that,  in 


*"  Vide  supra,  ch.  11.  chs.  62  and  65.     Plutarch  tells  us  it  was 

'  The   Moloeis   must   be   one  of  the  situated  on  the  skirts  of  Cithan-on,  not 

email  streams  which  join  to  form  the  far   from  the  Heroum    of   Androcrates 

Oeroe,  Vjut  it  is  not  possible  to  deter-  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  11).     Pausanias  (ix.  iv. 

mine  which  of  them.     If  the  name  Oeroe  §   2)  seems  to   place  it  near  Gargaphia 

apjilied,  as  is  probable  (supra,  ch.  51  j,  (see  above,  ch.  2.'i,  note  ^).    "No  remains 

to  both  the  main  sources,  perhaps  the  of  it  have  hitherto  been  discovered, 

intermediate  stream  was  the  Moloeis.  ^  According  to  Plutarch  (1.  s.  c),  the 

*  This    temple    is    mentioned    again,  Athenians     had    been    warned    by   the 
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case  Amompliaretus  and  his  band  should  refuse  to  (jnit  tlie  spot 
where  they  were  drawn  up,  and  should  really  not  stir  irom  it, 
they  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  move  back  aud  lend  them 
assistance.  Amompharetus,  however,  and  his  companions  re- 
joined the  main  body  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  whole  mass  ol' 
the  barbarian  cavalry  arrived  and  began  to  press  hard  upon 
them.  The  horsemen  had  followed  their  usual  practice  and 
ridden  up  to  the  Greek  camp,  when  they  discovered  that  the 
place  where  the  Greeks  had  been  posted  hitherto  was  deserted. 
Hereupon  they  pushed  forward  without  stopping,  and,  as  soon  as 
they  overtook  the  enemy,  pressed  heavily  on  them. 

58.  Mardonius,  when  he  heard  tliat  the  Greeks  had  retired 
under  cover  of  the  night,  and  beheld  the  place,  where  they  had 
been  stationed,  empty,  called  to  him  Thorax  of  Larissa,'  and  his 
brethren,  Eurypylus  and  Thrasideius,  and  said — 

"  0,  sons  of  Aleuas !  what  will  ye  say  now,  when  ye  see  yonder 
place  empty  ?  Why,  you,  who  dwell  in  their  neighbourhood, 
told  me  the  Lacedaemonians  never  fled  from  battle,  but  were 
brave  beyond  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  Lately,  however,  you 
yourselves  beheld  them  change  their  place  in  the  line ;  ^  and 
here,  as  all  may  see,  they  have  run  away  during  the  night. 
Verily,  when  their  turn  came  to  fight  with  those  who  are  of  a 
truth  the  bravest  warriors  in  all  the  world,  they  showed  plainly 
enough  that  they  are  men  of  no  worth,  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  among  Grreehs — men  likewise  of  no  worth  at  all. 
However,  I  can  readily  excuse  you,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
Persians,  praised  these  men  from  your  acquaintance  with  certain 
exploits  of  theirs  ;  but  I  marvel  all  the  more  at  Artabazus,  that 
he  should  have  been  afraid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  have 
therefore  given  us  so  dastardly  a  counsel, — bidding  us,  as  he 
did,  break  up  our  camp,  and  remove  to  Thebes,  and  there  allow 
ourselves  to  be  besieged  by  the  Greeks  ^ — advice  whereof  I  shall 
take  care  to  inform  the  King.  But  of  this  hereafter.  Now  we 
must  not  allow  them  to  escape  us,  but  must  pursue  after  them 
till  we  overtake  them  :  and  then  we  must  exact  vengeance  for 


Delphic  oracle,  that,  in  order  to  secure  territory  in  which  it  lay  to  Athens,  who 

the  victory,  they  must  sacrifice  to  the  thus    fought   on  her  ou-n  ground.     It  is 

local  gods  of  the  Platajau  district,  and  clear  that  Herodotus  had  not  heard  of 

also  fight  the  battle  in  their  own  terri-  this  story,  which  is  ftrobably  de\'oid  of 

tory  in  the  plain  of  the  Eleusinian  god-  any  foundation   in  fact  (see  Thirl  wall, 

desses.      The    two    parts   of  the  oracle  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  334•,  335;. 
seemed  incompatible;   but  by  the   dis-         '  Supra,  ch.  1. 
covery  of  this  ancient  temple  they  were         ^  Supra,  ch.  47. 
reconciled.      The    PlataBans   ceded    the         ^  Supra,  ch.  41. 
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all  the  wrongs  wliicli  liave  been  suffered  at  tlieir  hands  by  the 
Persians." 

59.  When  he  had  so  spoken,  he  crossed  the  Asopus,  and  led 
the  Persians  forward  at  a  run  directly  upon  the  track  of  the 
Greeks,  Avhom  he  believed  to  be  in  actnal  flight.  He  could  not 
see  the  Athenians ;  for,  as  they  had  taken  the  way  of  the  plain, 
they  were  hidden  from  his  sight  by  the  hills ;  he  therefore  led 
on  his  troops  against  the  Laceda}moniaus  and  the  Tegeans  only. 
When  the  commanders  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  barbarians 
saw  the  Persians  pursuing  the  Greeks  so  hastily,  they  all  forth- 
with seized  their  standards,  and  hurried  after  at  their  best  speed 
in  great  disorder  and  disarray.'  On  they  went  Λvith  loud  shouts 
and  in  a  wild  rout,  thinking  to  swallow  up  the  rimaways. 

60.  Meanwhile  Pausanias  had  sent  a  horseman  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, at  the  time  when  the  cavalry  first  fell  upon  him,  with  this 
message : — 

"  Men  of  Athens !  now  that  the  great  struggle  has  come, 
which  is  to  decide  the  freedom  or  the  slavery  of  Greece,  we 
twain,  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  are  deserted  by  all  the 
other  allies,  who  have  fled  away  from  us  during  the  past  night. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  resolved  what  to  do — we  must  endeavour, 
as  best  we  may,  to  defend  ourselves  and  to  succour  one  another. 
Now,  had  the  horse  fallen  upon  you  first,  we  ourselves  with  the 
Tegeans  (who  remain  faithful  to  the  Greek  cause)  would  have 
been  bound  to  render  you  assistance  against  them.  As,  however, 
the  entire  body  has  advanced  upon  us,  'tis  your  place  to  come  to 
our  aid,  sore  pressed  as  we  are  by  the  enemy.  Should  you 
yourselves  be  so  straitened  that  you  cannot  come,  at  least  send 
us  your  archers,  and  be  sm-e  you  will  earn  our  gratitude.  We 
acknowledge  that  throughout  this  whole  war  there  has  been  no 
zeal  to  be  compared  to  yours — we  therefore  doubt  not  that  you 
will  do  us  this  service." 

61.  The  Athenians,  as  soon  as  they  received  this  message, 
were  anxious  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  and  to  help  them 
to  the  uttermost  of  their  power ;  but,  as  they  were  upon  the 
march,  the  Greeks  on  the  King's  side,  whose  place  in  the  line 

■•  It  is  curious  that  Plutarch,  while  Spartans  to  allow  the  dis  aiTay  of  the  A 

following  in  most  points  the  very  ex-  enemy.     But  I  suspect  that  a  negative  j 

pressions  of  Herodotus,  should  reverse  has  slijiped  out  before  συντΐτα-γμίνην — 

this   statement,    and    declare    that    the  and  tliat  we  ought  to  read,  Hap^ovios  .  .  . 

I'ersians  advanced  in  good  order  (Vit.  (χων    ο  υ    συντΐταΎμίνην    την     δύναμιν 

Aristid.  c  17).     If  his  text  is  sound,  we  iirfipfpero  to7s   Αακίδαιμοιήοΐ!,  κ.  τ.  λ. 

must  suppose  that  he  thought  it  would  The  sense  of  the  whole  passage  seems 

detract  too  much  from  the  credit  of  the  to  requii-e  this  change. 
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had  been  opposite  theirs,  fell  upon  thorn,  and  so  harassed  tlicm 
by  their  attacks  that  it  was  not  possible  for  thorn  to  «^'ivc  the 
succour  they  desired.  Accordin^;ly  tlie  Lacedaimouians,  and  the 
Tegeans — whom  nothing  could  induce  to  quit  their  side — were 
left  alone  to  resist  the  Persians.  Including  the  light-armed,  the 
number  of  the  former  was  δΟ,ΟΟϋ ;  while  tliat  of  the  Tegeans 
was  3000.^  NowrtlTerefore,  as  they  were  about  to  engage  with 
Mardonius  and  the  troops  under  him,  they  made  ready  to  offer 
sacrifice.  The  victims,  however,  for  some  time  were  not  favour- 
able ;  and  during  tlie  delay,  many  fell  on  the  Spartan  side,  and 
a  still  greater  number  were  wounded.  For  the  Persians  had 
made  a  rampart  ^  of  their  wicker  shields,'  and  shot  from  behind 
them  such  clouds  of  arrows,  that  the  Spartans  were  sorely  dis- 
tressed. The  victims  continued  unpropitious ;  till  at  last  l*au- 
sanias  raised  his  eyes  to  the  Heraeum  of  the  Plataeans,^  and 
calling  the  goddess  to  his  aid,  besought  her  not  to  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  the  Greeks. 


3  Vide  supra,  chs.  28,  29.     The  50,000 
would  be  thus  composed : — 

Heavy-armed     ί  fpartans . .     . .     ..     5,000 

•'  I  Lacedaemoniana    . .     5,000 

Light-armed  .  U^"^"^'     ••-••     ••  ^^•""'' 
*  I  Lacedemonians    ..    5,000 

50,000 
The  Tegean  3000  were  :— 

Heavy-armed        1,500 

Light-armed 1,500 

3,000 
β  It  is  curious  to  find  the  same  prac- 
tice still  in  use  at  the  present  day.  In 
an  account  given  by  an  English  surgeon 
(Mr.  Adams)  of  an  attack  made  by  North- 
American  Indians  upon  a  Russian  post 
in  the  winter  of  1850-1851,  I  find  the 
following: — "Each  man  carried  a  shield 
of  thick  wood,  which  was  nuisket-proof ; 
and  after  the  first  attack,  they  appear  to 
have  planted  then  in  a  line,  so  as  to  form 
a  wall,  from  behind  which  they  fired 
[with  arrows]  at  the  surviving  inhabi- 
tants." (See  Osborn's  Discovery  of  the 
North-West  Passage,  p.  175.) 
_  ''  The  wicker  shield  used  by  the  Per- 
sians, both  at  this  time  and  in  the  age 
of  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  viii.  §  9),  but 
'  which  is  not  seen  at  Pei-sepolis  (supra, 
vii.  61,  note  '),  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  from  the  Assyrians,  on  whose 
monuments  it  not  unfrequently  appears 
(see  Layard's  Monuments  of  Nineveh, 
1st  series,  plates  75  and  78).  The  mode 
of  using  it,   was  either  by  means  of  a 

VOL.  IV. 


shield-bearer,  who  protected  the  archer, 
as  in  the  subjoined  representation,  or 
sometimes  perhaps  by  means  of  a  crutch 
(vide  supra,  vii.  89,  note  ^). 


"  Supra,  ch.  52,  note  '.  If  the  temple 
stood  where  Col.  Leake  supposes,  it 
would  be  directly  iu  the  rear  of  Pausa- 
nias,  but  conspicuous  if  he  turned  round. 
As,  however,  the  Plat.-can  Hero,  or  Jrmo, 
was  entitled  "Here  Cithteronia"  (Plut. 
Vit.  Arist.  c.  18,  &c.),  it  may  be  doubted 
whetlier  the  building  did  not  occupy 
some  point  on  the  skirts  of  the  moun- 
tain. In  this  case,  it  would  have  been 
upon  his  right. 
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62.  As  he  ofifered  liis  prayer,  tlie  Tegeans,  advancing  before 
the  rest,  rushed  forward  against  the  enemy  ;  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians, who  had  obtained  favourable  omens  the  moment  that 
Pausanias  prayed,  at  length,  after  their  long  delay,  advanced  to 
the  attack  ;  while  the  Persians,  on  their  side,  left  shooting, 
and  prepared  to  meet  them.  And  first  the  combat  was  at  the 
wicker  shields.  Afterwards,  when  these  were  swept  down,  a 
fierce  contest  took  place  by  the  side  of  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
which  lasted  long,  and  ended  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle.  The 
barbarians  many  times  seized  hold  of  the  Greek  spears•  and 
brake  them  ;  for  in  boldness  and  w^arlike  spirit  the  Persians 
were  not  a  whit  inferior  to  the  Greeks  ;  but  they  were  without 
bucklers,^  untrained,  and  far  below  the  enemy  in  respect  of  skill 
in"  arms.  Sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  bodies  of  ten,  now 
fewer  and  now  more  in  number,  they  dashed  forward  upon  the 
Spartan  ranks,  and  so  perished. 

63.  The  fight  w^nt  most  against  the  Greeks,  where  Mardo- 
nius,  mounted  upon  a  white  horse,  and  surrounded  by  the 
bravest  of  all  the  Persians,  the  thousand  picked  men,^  fought 
in  person.  So  long  as  Mardonius  was  alive,  this  body  resisted 
all  attacks,  and,  while  they  defended  their  own  lives,  struck 
down  no  small  number  of  Spartans  ;  but  after  Mardonius  fell, 
and  the  troops  Avith  him,  which  were  the  main  strength  of  the 
army,  perished,  the  remainder  yielded  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  took  to  flight.  Their•  light  clothing,  and  want  of  bucklers, 
were  of  the  greatest  hurt  to  them :  for  they  had  to  contend 
against  men  heavily  armed,  wliile  they  themselves  were  without 
any  such  defence. 

64.  Then  was  the  warning  of  the  oracle  fulfilled ;  ^  and  the 
vengeance  which  was  due  to  the  Spartans  for  the  slaughter  of 
Leonidas  was  paid  them  by  Mardonius — then  too  did  Pausanias, 
the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  and  grandson  of  Anaxandridas  (I  omit 

*  The  wicker  shields  {yi^pd)  of  the  equivalent  to  the  aairls  or  clypeus,  and 

Persians  were  useless  for  close  combat,  is   the    ordinary    shield    which    distin- 

and  they  seem  to  have  been  destroyed  guished  the  όπλίττ??  from   the  ψιλλϊ  or 

in  the  first  attack  of  the  Greeks.     The  light-armed  soldier.     Some  considerable 

Persians    were    then   exposed    without  number  of  the  Persians  must  certainly 

bucklers,  and  with  no  defence  but  the  have  had  coats  of  mail  or  brea.stplates. 

breastplate,  or  coat  of  scale  ai-mour,  to  (Vide  supra,  vii.  61,  viii.  113,  ix.  22.) 

the  spears  of  their  adversaries.     Perhaps  ^  Supra,  vii.  40,  and  viii.  113. 

some  were  even  without  this  protection.  ^  The  warnmg  to  which  allusion    m 

Mr.  Grote,  in  understanding  by  'όττΚα,  made,  must  undoubtedly  be  that  related 

defensive  uruunir  ijeucntllij,  has  overstated  in  the  i)receding  Book,  ch.  ll-l.     hi  the 

the  disadvantages,  and,  by  consequence,  original  the  expression  is  the  same  (τ» 

the  courage  of  the    Persians  (Hist,  of  χρηστ-ηριον). 
Greece,   vol.  v.  p.  2.30).     The  oirAoy  is 
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to  recount  his  other  ancestors,  since  they  are  the  same  with 
those  of  Leonidas  ^),  win  a  victory  exceeding  in  glorj^  all  those 
to  which  our  knowledge  extends.  Mardonius  was  slain  by 
Aeimnestus,*  a  man  famous  in  Sparta  —  the  same  who  in  the 
Messeuian  war,  which  came  after  the  struggle  against  the 
Modes/  fought  a  battle  near  Stenyclerus  with  but  three  hun- 
dred men  against  the  whole  force  of  the  Messenians,  and  him- 
self perished,  and  the  three  hundred  with  him. 

65.  The  Persians,  as  soon  as  they  were  put  to  flight  by  the 
Lacedsemonians,  ran  hastily  away,  without  preserving  any  order, 
and  took  refuge  in  their  ΟΛνη  camj),  within  the  wooden  defence 
which  they  had  raised  in  the  Theban  territory.*'  It  is  a  marvel 
to  me  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  although  the  battle  Avas  fought 
quite  close  to  the  grove  of  Ceres,  yet  not  a  single  Persian 
appears  to  have  died  on  the  sacred  soil,  nor  even  to  have  set 
foot  upon  it,  while  round  about  the  precinct,  in  the  unconse- 
crated  ground,  great  numbers  perished.  I  imagine — if  it  is 
lawful,  in  matters  which  concern  the  gods,  to  imagine  anything 
— that  the  goddess  herself  kept  them  out,  because  they  had 
burnt  her  dwelling  at  Eleusis.  Such,  then,  was  the  issue  of 
this  battle. 

66.  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Pharnaces,  who  had  disapproved 
from  the  first  of  the  King's  leaving  Mardonius  behind  him,  and 
had  made  great  endeavours,  but  all  in  vain,  to  dissuade  Mardo- 
nius from  risking  a  battle,^  when  he  found  that  the  latter  was 
bent  on  acting  otherwise  than  he  wished,  did  as  follows.  He 
had  a  force  under  his  orders  which  was  far  from  inconsiderable, 
amounting,  as  it  did,  to  near  forty  thousand  men.  Being  well 
aware,  therefore,  how  the  battle  was  likely  to  go,  as  soon  as  the 
two  armies  began  to  fight,  he  led  his  soldiers  forward  in  an 
orderly  array,^  bidding  them  one  and  all  proceed  at  the  same 


3  The  ancestors  of  Leonidas  had  been  tories  of  Aristomenes  (Pausan.  iv.  x\-i.). 

already  given  (vii.  204).  The  site  is  notnow  marked  by  any  ruins; 

■•  Plutarch  says  Arimnestus  ;  and  this  but  perhaps  the  most  probable  position 

is  the  reading  in  some  MSS.  of  Herodo-  of  the  town  is  that  assigned  by  Professor 

tus.     According   to   the    former,  Mar-  Curtius,  who  places  it  on  a  hill  to  the 

douius  received  his  death-wound  from  a  east  of  the  great  plain,  about  three  miles 

stone,  whereby  was  fulfilled  a  prophecy  north  of  ,^'cala  (Peloponnesus,    vol.  ii. 

given  to  his  messenger  in  the  cave  of  p.  1311,  and  comp.  Map  5). 

Trophonius   (De  Def.  Oracl.  vol.  ii.  p.  ^  Supra,  ch.  1Γ). 

412).  '   Supra,  ch.  41. 

^  Supra,  ch.  35,  note  *.     Stenyclerus,  ^  j   have   followed    the   reading   ijye 

•where  this  battle  was  fought,  is  said  to  κατ-ηρτημ(νου5,     Λvhich     Mr.    Blakesley 

have  been  the  Dorian  capital  of  Messenia  edits,  and  which  seems  to  give  the  best 

(Ephor.   Fr.  20  ;  Pausan.   iv.  iii.   §  4).  sense. 
It  was  famous  for  one  of  the  great  vie- 
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pace,  and  follow  him  with  such  celerity  as  they  should  observe 
him  to  use.  Having  issued  these  commands,  he  pretended  to 
lead  them  to  the  battle.  But  Avhen,  advancing  before  his  army, 
he  saw  that  the  Persians  were  ah-eady  in  flight,  instead  of 
keeping  the  same  order,  he  wheeled  his  troops  suddenly  round, 
and  beat  a  retreat ;  nor  did  he  even  seek  shelter  within  the 
palisade  or  behind  the  Avails  of  Thebes,  but  hurried  on  into 
Phocis,  wishing  to  make  his  way  to  the  Hellespont  with  all 
possible  speed.  Such  accordingly  was  the  course  wliich  these 
Persians  took. 

67.  As  for  the  Greeks  upon  the  King's  side,  while  most  of 
them  played  the  coward  purposely,  the  Boeotians,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  a  long  struggle  with  the  Athenians.  Those  of  the 
Thebans  Avho  were  attached  to  the  Medes,^  displayed  especially 
no  little  zeal ;  far  from  playing  the  coward,  they  fought  with 
such  fury  that  three  hundred  of  the  best  and  bravest  among 
them  were  slain  by  the  Athenians  in  this  i:)assage  of  arms.  But 
at  last  they  too  were  routed,  and  fled  away — not,  however,  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  Persians  and  the  crowd  of  allies,  who, 
having  taken  no  part  in  the  battle,  ran  off  without  striking  a 
blow — but  to  the  city  of  Thebes. 

68.  To  me  it  shows  very  clearly  how  completely  the  rest  of 
the  barbarians  were  dependent  upon  the  Persian  troops,  that 
here  they  all  fled  at  once,  without  ever  coming  to  blows  with 
the  enemy,  merely  because  they  ssiw  the  Persians  running  away. 
And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  whole  army  took  to  flight,  ex- 
cept only  the  horse,  both  Persian  and  Boeotian.  These  did  good 
service  to  the  flying  foot-men,  by  advancing  close  to  the  enemy, 
and  separating  between  the  Greeks  and  their  own  fugitives. 

69.  The  victors  however  pressed  on,  pursuing  and  slaying  the 
remnant  of  the  King's  array. 

]\Ieantime,  while  the  flight  continued,  tidings  reached  the 
Greeks  who  were  dra\vn  up  round  the  Heraium,'^  and  so  were 
absent  from  the  battle,  that  the  fight  was  begun,  and  that 
Pausanias  was  gaining  the  victory.  Hearing  this,  they  rushed 
forward  without  any  order,  the  Corinthians  taking  the  upper 


^  It  is  plain  from  this  passage  that  tocratic  and  a  democratic,  in  Thebee 

the  Thebans  were  divided.     While  the  (Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  180).     As  the 

great  majority  of  them  went  heart  and  former  joined  the  Persians,  chiefly  out 

Houl  with  the  Persians,  there  was  still  of  hatred  to  Athens,  the  Athenian  sym- 

aniong  them  an  anti-Persian  minority,  pathics  of  the  latter  would  induce  it  to 

This  wajj  to  be  expected  from  the  con-  take  the  opposite  side, 
slant  existence  of  two  parties,  an  aris-         '"  Supra,  eh.  52. 
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road  across  the  skirts  of  CithaBron  and  thu  hills,  which  k.d 
straight  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  ;  while  the  Megarians  and 
Phliasians  followed  the  level  route  through  the  plain.  These 
last  had  almost  reached  the  enemy,  when  the  Theban  hoi-se 
espied  them,  and,  observing  their  disarray,  despatched  against 
them  the  squadron  of  which  Asopodorus,  the  son  of  Timandor, 
was  captain.  Asopodorus  charged  them  with  such  effect  that 
ho  left  six  hundred  of  their  number  dead  upon  the  plain,  and, 
pursuing  the  rest,  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  in  Citha3ron. 
So  these  men  perished  without  honour. 

70.  The  Persians,  and  the  multitude  with  them,  who  fled  to 
the  wooden  fortress,  were  able  to  ascend  into  the  towers  before 
the  Lacedsemonians  came  up.  Thus  placed,  they  proceeded  to 
strengthen  the  defences  as  Avell  as  they  could ;  and  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  arrived,  a  sharp  fight  took  place  at  the  rampart. 
So  long  as  the  Athenians  were  away,  the  barbarians  kept  off 
their  assailants,  and  had  much  the  best  of  the  combat,  since  the 
Lacedaimonians  were  unskilled  in  the  attack  of  walled  places :  * 
but  on  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians,  a  more  violent  assault  was 
made,  and  the  wall  was  for  a  long  time  attacked  with  fury.  In 
the  end  the  valour  of  the  Athenians  and  their  perseverance  pre- 
vailed— they  gained  the  top  of  the  wall,  and,  breaking  a  breach 
through  it,  enabled  the  Greeks  to  pom•  in.  The  first  to  enter 
here  were  the  Tegeans,  and  they  it  was  who  plundered  the  tent 
of  Mardonius ;  where  among  other  booty  they  found  the  manger 
from  which  his  horses  ate,  all  made  of  solid  brass,  and  well 
worth  looking  at.  This  manger  was  given  by  the  Tegeans  to 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Alea,^  while  the  remainder  of  their  booty 

1  The  inability  to   conduct  sieges  is  Itliome'  soon  after  the  close  of  this  war 

one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  (Thucyd.  i.  102;  supra,  chs.  35  and  64  , 

Spartan     military     character.      Miiller  and  the  failure  to  take  Pylus  even  when 

(Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  265,  E.  T.)  ascribes  hastily  fortified  Thucyd.   iv.  4,   5,  and 

it  to  a  contempt  for  the  system  of  war-  11,    12),   which   was   so   important   an 

fare  wherein  sieges  are  of  much  account,  event  in  the  Peloponnesian  struggle. 

But  was  it  not  rather  the  consequence  The    Athenian    skill    contrasted    re- 

of  a  general  unaptness  for  the  mechanical  markably  with  the  Spartan  inefficiency, 

arts?     Sieges  caimot  but  be  of  account  (Compare   Thucyd.    i.    K»2,   where  the 

in  war,  and  the  Spartan  inability  told  Spartans  call  in  the  help  of  then•  rivals, 

greatly  against  them  at  various  periods  μάλιστα  'ότι  τΐίχομαχΐΐν  iSOKOvv  δυνατοί 

in  then-  history.     Hence  the  difficulty  eJyai.) 

which  they  experienced  in  completing  -  This  was  the  most  ancient  and  prm- 

the   conquest   of  the   Achieans  (Thirl-  cipal   temple   of  the  Tegeans  (Pausau. 

wall,  vol.  i.  pp.  266,  267),  and  the  long  viii.    xlv.-xlvii.).      Its    foundation    is 

and    fierce     struggles    with    Messenia,  even  ascribed  to  the  mythic  king  Aleus 

where   Ithome   and   Eira   Λvere   walled  (ibid.   viii.  iv.   §  5).     In  the  year  B.C. 

towns  of  great  strength  (Hermann,  Pol.  395  the  original  building  was  destroyed 

Aut.  §  31).     Hence  again  the  prolonged  by  fire  ;  and  a  new  temi)le  wa.s  shortly 

resistance    of    the    revolted   Helots   in  afterwards  erected  in  its  place  by  Scopas 
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was  brought  into  the  common  stock  of  the  Greeks.  As  soon  as 
the  wall  was  broken  down,  the  barbarians  no  longer  kept 
together  in  any  array,  nor  was  there  one  among  them  who 
thought  of  making  further  resistance — in  good  trutli  they  were 
all^alf  dead  with  fright,  huddled  as  so  many  thousands  were 
into  so  uarroWand  confined  a  space.  With  such  tameness  did 
they  submit  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  Greeks,  that  of  the 
300,000  men  who  composed  the  army — omitting  the  40,000 
by  whom  Artabazus  was  accompanied  in  his  flight — no  more 
than  3000  outhved  the  battle.^  Of  the  Lacedaemonians  from 
Sparta  there  perished  in  tliis  combat  ninety-one;  of  the  Tegeans, 
sixteen  ;  of  the  Athenians,  fifty-two.* 

71.  On  the  side  of  the  barbarians,  the  greatest  courage  was 
manifested,  among  the  foot-soldiers,  by  the  Persians ;  among 
the  horse,  by  the  Sacae ;  while  Mardonius  himself,  as  a  man, 
bore  off  the  palm  from  the  rest.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Athe- 
nians and  the  Tegeans  fought  well ;  but  the  prowess  shown  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  was  beyond  either.^  Of  this  I  have  but  one 
proof  to  offer " — since  all  the  three  nations  overthrew  the  force 


of  Ephesus,  the  architect  of  the  Mauso- 
leum (Pausan.  viii.  slv.  §§  3,  4).  The 
old  statue  was  said  to  have  been  pre- 
served, and  to  have  been  carried  to 
Rome  by  Augustus  (ibid.  xlvi.  §  1). 

For  the  meaning  of  the  term  Alea, 
and  the  general  Arcadian  worship  of 
Minerva  under  that  title,  vide  supra, 
i.  66,  note  ^. 

^  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there 
wa.s  an  enormous  carnage,  though  this 
statement  may  exceed  the  trutli. 
^schylus  fPersse,  814)  mentions  the 
"heaps  of  dead"  (θίΐ/es  νΐκρων),  which 
would  carry  down  the  evidence  of  the 
fight  to  the  third  generation.  Diodorus 
(xi.  .32)  declares  that  no  quarter  was 
given,  and  lays  the  number  of  the  slain 
at  100,009.  Plutai-ch  (Vit.  Aristid.  c. 
19)  follows  Herodotus.  There  would 
however  be  no  means  of  estimating  ac- 
cui-ately  the  number  of  those  who  made 
their  escape  from  the  camp  and  joined 
the  retreating  forces  of  Artabazus.  Does 
Herodotus  mean  to  say  that  the  Greeks 
spared  only  .HoOO? 

■•  Plutarch  confirms  this  statement, 
but  adds  tliat  the  whole  number  of 
Greeks  slain  was  13(J0.  Perhaps  this 
number,  which  may  fairly  be  looked  on 
ae  historical,  included  not  only  the  GOO 
Megarians  and  Pliliasians  destroyed  by 
the  Boeotian  cavalry  (ch.  69),  but  the 
entire   loss   of  the   Greeks   during  the 


twelve  days  that  the  two  armies  had 
been  facing  one  another.  Or  was  it  the 
total  amount  of  the  Greek  loss  in  the 
battle,  including  the  Helots  (infra,  ch. 
85)  and  the  other  light-armed? 

Concerning  the  trivial  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  Greeks  in  great  battles, 
vide  supra,  vi.  117,  note  *.  It  seems 
quite  impossible  that  all  the  Athenians 
slain  can  have  belonged  to  one  tribe 
(that  of  .iEantis),  as  Clitodemus  declared 
(Fr.  14),  if  Plutarch  does  not  misreport 
him. 

*  jEschylus,  although  himself  an 
Athenian,  assigns  the  whole  credit  of 
the  victoiy  at  Platiea  to  "the  Dorian 
spear"  (Persa;,  812,  813).  Plato,  in  the 
Menexenus  (p.  241,  C.),  claims  half  the 
glory  for  the  Athenians. 

**  It  is  plain  from  this  passage  that 
Herodotus  had  never  heard  of  the  vio- 
lent contention  concerning  the  jirize 
of  valour  between  the  Laceda-monians 
and  the  Athenians,  of  which  Plutarch 
speaks  (Vit.  ArLstid.  c.  20;  de  Herod. 
Malig.  vol.  ii.  p.  873j.  According  to 
■him,  the  two  chief  confederates  were 
near  coming  to  blows  on  the  subject, 
but  were  saved  by  the  mediation  of 
Aristides,  who  proposed  referring  the 
matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  allies. 
They,  by  the  advice  of  the  Corinthian 
leader,  selected  the  Platicans  for  the 
honour,    thus  avoiding  the   danger  of 
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opposed  to  tliem — and  that  is,  that  tlie  LacedsGmonians  fouglit 
and  conquered  the  best  troops.  The  bravest  man  by  far  on  that  day 
was,  in  my  judgment,  Aristodemus — the  same  who  alone  escaped 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  three  hundred  at  Thermopyla3,  and  wlio 
on  that  account  had  endured  disgrace  and  reproach :  ^  next  to 
him  were  Posidonius,  Philocyon,  and  Amompharetus  the  Spar- 
tan. The  Spartans,  however,  who  took  part  in  the  fight,  when 
the  question  of  "  who  had  distinguished  himself  most,"  came  to 
be  talked  over  among  them,  decided — "  that  Aristodemus,  Avho, 
on  account  of  the  blame  which  attached  to  him,  had  manifestly 
courted  death,  and  had  therefore  left  his  place  in  the  line  and 
behaved  like  a  madman,  had  done  of  a  truth  very  notable  deeds ; 
but  that  Posidonius,  who,  with  no  such  desire  to  lose  his  life,  had 
quitted  himseK  no  less  gallantly,  was  by  so  mucli  a  braver  man 
than  he."  Perchance,  however,  it  was  envy  that  made  them 
speak  after  this  sort.  Of  those  whom  I  have  named  above  as 
slain  in  this  battle,  all,  save  and  except  Aristodemus,  received 
public  honours :  Ai-istodemus  alone  had  no  honours,  because  he 
courted  death  for  the  reason  which  I  have  mentioned. 

72.  These  then  were  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who 
fought  at  Plataea.  As  for  Callicrates, — the  most  beautiful  man, 
not  among  the  Spartans  only,  but  in  the  whole  Greek  camp, — 
he  Avas  not  killed  in  the  battle ;  for  it  was  while  Pausanias  was 
still  consulting  the  victims,  that  as  he  sat  **  in  his  proper  place  in 
the  line,  an  arrow  struck  him  on  the  side.  While  his  comrades 
advanced  to  the  fight,  he  was  borne  out  of  the  ranks,  very  loath 
to  die,  as  he  showed  by  the  Avords  which  he  addressed  to  Ari- 
mnestus,  one  of  the  Platseans  f — "  I  grieve,"  said  he,  "  not  because 

a  civil  war;  and  the  two  contending  to  Eurip.  Suppl.  357,  664,674;  and  to 
powers  submitted  to  the  decision.  Had  Plutarch,  Vit.  Ai-istid.  c.  17. 
this  story  been  true,  Herodotus,  who  ^  Arimnestus,  according  to  riutarch, 
collected  materials  for  his  account  of  was  the  leader  of  the  Platsean  contingent 
the  battle  from  the  Plataians  them-  (Vit.  Aristid.  c.  11).  Pausanias  assigns 
selves  (chs.  83,  85j,  would  have  cer-  him,  not  only  this  comm;md.  but  the 
tainly  recorded  it.  We  should  also  command  of  the  Platseaus  at  the  battle 
doubtless  have  found  some  allusion  to  of  Marathon  (ix.  iv.  §  1 ,.  It  is  certain 
the  fact  in  the  speech  of  the  Platseans  that  a  statue  was  erected  to  Arimnestus 
before  then-  Spartan  judges  (Thuc.  iii.  at  Plataea,  which  stood  in  the  temple  of 
53.59\  INIinerva  the  Warlike  {'Apeiaj — a  temple 
Diodorus  declares  that  the  prize  of  said  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  Ma- 
valour  was  formally  awarded  to  the  rathonian  spoils— at  the  foot  of  the 
Lacedaemonians— and  among  them  to  colossal  image  of  the  Goddess  (ibid.). 
Pausanias  (xi.  33).  It  seems  most  pro-  It  may  be  suspected  that  Lacon,  one 
bable,  however,  that  no  formal  decision  of  the  two  Platseans  chosen  to  plead  the 
was  come  to  fsee  Grote,  vol.  v.  p.  251).  cause  of  their  countrymen  before  the 
■^  Supra,  vii.  229-231.  Spartan  judges  (Thucyd.  ni.  52),  was 
8  Wesseling  (ad  loc.)  notes  that  this  the  son  of  this  officer.  The  names 
Λvas  not  an  unusual  custom.     He  reiers  Arimnestus    (APIMNH2T02)    and  Aei- 
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I  have  to  die  for  my  country,  but  because  I  have  not  lifted  my 
arm  against  the  enemy,  nor  done  any  deed  worthy  of  me,  much 
as  I  have  desii-ed  to  achieve  something." 

73.  The  Athenian  who  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself 
the  most  was  tSophanes,  the  son  of  Euty chides,  of  the  Deceleian 
canton.^"  The  men  of  this  canton,  once  upon  a  time,  did  a  deed, 
which  (as  the  Athenians  themselves  confess)  has  ever  since  been 
serviceable  to  them,  ^^^len  the  Tyndaridse,  in  days  of  yore,  in- 
vaded Attica  with  a  mighty  army  to  recover  Helen,^  and,  not 
being  able  to  find  out  whither  she  had  been  carried,  desolated 
the  cantons, — at  this  time,  they  say,  the  Deceleians  (or  Decelus 
himself,  according  to  some),  displeased  at  the  rudeness  of  The- 
seus, and  fearing  that  the  whole  territory  Avould  suffer,  discovered 
everything  to  the  enemy,^  and  even  showed  them  the  way  to 
Aphidnaj,  which  Titacus,  a  native  of  the  place,  betrayed  into 
their  hands.  As  a  reward  for  this  action,  Sparta  has  always, 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  alloAved  the  Deceleians  to  be  free 
from  all  dues,  and  to  have  seats  of  honour  at  their  festivals ; 
and  hence  too,  in  the  Avar  which  took  place  many  years  after 
these  events  between  the  Peloponnesiaus  and  the  Athenians, 
the  Lacedaemonians,  while  they  laid  waste  all  the  rest  of  Attica, 
spared  the  lands  of  the  Deceleians.^ 

74.   Of  this  canton  was  Sophanes,  the  Athenian  who  most 

mnestus  (AEIMNH2T02)  are  constantly  siege  to  Aphiduae,  and  having  taken  it, 

confused   together   (cf.    Gaisf.    ad   loc,  recovered  Helen,  and  made  yEthra  pri- 

aud  also  on  the  name  Aeimnestus  in  cb.  soner.     (See  Plutarch,  Vit.  Thes.  c.  31- 

U4) ;  and   there   would   have   been   ex-  33 ;    Hellau.   Fr.   74 ;   ApoUud.  iii.  x. 

cellent  policy  in  making  a  son  of  the  §  7  ;  Pausan.  ii.  xxii.  §  7.) 

great   Plattcan   commander   spokesman         -  Plutarch  substitutes  Academus  for 

on  that  memorable  occasion.  Decelus,  and  makes  the  Spartans  spare 

'"  Supra,  ch.  15,  note  '.  the  Academy  ou  this  account  (Vit.  Thes. 

'  Pirithoiis  and  Theseus  resolved  to  c.  32). 

wed  daughters  of  Jove,  and  to  help  one         ^  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  is  a 

another.     They  had  heard  of  the  beauty  distorted  account  of  the  famous  occupa- 

of  Helen,  though  she  was  no  more  than  tion  of  Deceleia   by  the  Spartan  king 

seven  years  old,  and  went  to  Sparta  to  Agis,  in  the  nineteenth  sunmier  of  the 

carry  her   off.     There   they    found  her  I'eloponncsian  war.     Rumour,  it  is  said, 

dancing  in  the  temple  of  Diaua  Orthia,  miglit  give  the  event  this  shape  in  Magna 

Having  seized  her  and  borne  her  away,  Graicia  (see  Dahlmanu's  Life  of  Herod. 

they  cast  lots  whose  she  should  be,  and  p.  32,  E.  T.,  and  Heyse's  Quacst.  Herodot. 

riieseus  was  the  winner.    So  he  brought  p.  7(]j.     But  there  are  no  grounds  for 

Helen  to  Attica,   and   secreted   her  at  believing  that  Herodotus  wrote  any  part 

Aphiduae,  giving   her  in  charge  to  his  of  his  History  so  late  (vide  supra,  vol.  i. 

Friend  Aphiduus,  and  his  mother  yEthra.  p.  '26);  and  the   reference  is  far  more 

rhcseuR    then    accompanied    Pirithoiis  probably  to  a  sparing  of  Deceleia  (in- 

iuto  'I'hesprotia,  to  obtain  Persephone     duccd  perhaps  by  the  remoteness  of  its 

For  him.     Meanwhile  the  Dioscuri  had     situation),  in  the  first  year  of  the  war, 

IcoUected  a  va«t  host,  and  invaded  Attica,     when  Archidamus  ravaged  certain  of  the 

where  they  sought  everywliere  for  their     demes  {των  8ημωι/  rivas)  lying  between 

(eister.     At  lengtli  her  hiding-place  w;i8     Mounts  Parnes  and  IJrilessus  (Thucyd.  I 

pointed   out   to    them  ;    and    tliey  laid     ii.  23).  j 
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distinguished  himself  in  the  battle.  Two  stories  are  tokl  oon- 
cerning  him  :  according  to  the  one,  he  wore  an  iron  anchor, 
fastened  to  tlie  belt  which  secured  his  breastplate  by  a  brazen 
chain ;  and  this,  when  ho  came  near  the  enemy,  he  threw  out ; 
to  the  intent  that,  when  they  made  their  charge,  it  might  bo 
impossible  for  him  to  be  driven  from  his  post :  as  soon,  however, 
as  the  enemy  fled,  his  wont  was  to  take  up  his  anchor  and  join 
the  pursuit.  Such,  then,  is  one  of  the  said  stories.  The  other, 
which  is  contradictory  to  the  first,  relates  that  Sophanes,  instead 
of  having  an  iron  anchor  fastened  to  his  breastplate,  bore  the 
device  of  an  anchor  upon  his  shield,"*  which  he  never  allowed  to 
rest,  but  made  to  run  round  continually. 

75.  Another  glorious  deed  was  likewise  performed  by  this 
same  Sophanes.  At  the  time  when  the  Athenians  were  laying 
siege  to  Egina,  he  took  up  the  challenge  of  Eurybates  the 
Argive,  a  Avinner  of  the  Pentathlum,  and  slew  him.^  The  fate 
of  Sophanes  in  after  times  Avas  the  following :  he  was  leader  of 
an  Athenian  army  in  conjunction  witli  Leagrus,*'  the  son  of 
Glaucon,  and  in  a  battle  with  the  Edonians  near  Datum, ^  about 
the  gold-mines  there,  he  was  slain,  after  displaying  uncommon 
bravery. 

76.  As  soon  as  the  Greeks  at  Platsea  had  overthrown  the  bar- 


••  Devices  upon  shields,  the  invention  ^  Datum  or  Datus  (Appian,  Hai-po- 

of    which    Herodotus   ascribes   to    the  crat.)  was  a  Thasian  colony  on  the  coast 

Carians  (i.  171),  were  in  use  among  the  of  Thrace,   lying  between  Abdcra  and 

Greeks   from   very    early   times.      The  Neapolis(Scj^lax,  Peripl.  p.  6a;  Eustath.    , 

elaborate     shields     ascribed     to    great  ad    Dion.  Pei-ieg.  517).      It  was  cxcel- 

heroes,  as  Hercules  (Hesiod,   Sc.  Here,  lently  situated,  in  a  fertile  tract,  well 

144-317),  and  Achilles  (Horn.  II.  xviii.  wooded  and  possessing  rich  gold-mines. 

483-007),  must  have  had  some  fouuda-  It   was  also  famous  for  its  dockyards, 

tion  of  reality  to  rest  upon.     Perhaps  and  for  the  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants, 

the  descriptions   given   of  the   devices  These    favourable    circumstances    gave 

borne  by  the  Seven  chiefs  who  attacked  rise  to  the  proverb    "  Aaruu  α-γαθων" 

Thebes  are  not  much  beyond  the  truth  which  was  applied  to  such  as  were  very 

(iEschyl.  Sept.  c.   Th.   383-645;  Eurip.  prosperous    (Strab.    vii.    p.    481  ;    Har- 

Phoin.    1123-1154).      See   Smith's  Die-  pocrat.  ad  voc. ;    Apostol.  Cent.   vi.  74, 

tiouary  of  Antiquities,  s.  v.  Insignk.  &c.  ). 

5  Supra,  vi.  92.  Eurybates  had  Appian  is  certainly  wrong  iu  identify- 
already  slain  three  champions  when  iug  Diitum  with  Crenides,  the  Philippi 
Sophanes  accepted  his  challenge.  His  of  later  times  (De  Bell.  Civ.  iv.  Iii5  ;  p, 
pentathhc  victory  (if  we  may  trust  650,  A. ;  see  Col.  Leake's  remarks,  N. 
Pausanias)  was  obtained  at  the  Nemean  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  223,  224). 

games  (i.  xxix.   §  4).     Concerning  the  The  battle  here  mentioned  was  fought   , 

nature  of  pentathlic  contests,  vide  supra,  about  the  year  b.c.  -J  65,  on  occasion  of  / 

vi.  92    note  ^.                                       •  tlie  first  attempt  which  the  Athenians 

6  Leagrus   seems  to  have  had  a  son  made  to  colonise  Amphipolis  (Pausan.  i.   j 
Glaucon,  who  commanded  the  Athenian  xxix.  §  4;  Thucyd.  i.  loo,  and  iv.  102). 
squadron   which  protected   the   Corey-  SOphanes   and   his  comrades    who    fell,  ■ 
rteans  in  one  of  their  naval  battles  with  were  conveyed  to  Athens,  where  their 
the  Corinthians  shortly  before  the  Pelo-  tomb  w;is  shown  iu   the  time  of  Pau- 
ponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  i.  51).  sanias  (1.  s.  c). 
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barians,  a  woman  came  over  to  tliem  from  the  enemy.  She  Λvas 
one  of  the  concubines  of  Pharandates/  the  son  of  Teaspes,  a 
Persian ;  and  Avheu  she  heard  that  the  Persians  were  all  slain 
and  that  the  Greeks  had  carried  the  day,  forthwith  she  adorned 
herself  and  her  maids  with  many  golden  ornaments,  and  with 
the  braΛ•est  of  the  apparel  that  she  had  brought  with  her,  and, 
alighting  from  her  litter,  came  forward  to  tlie  Laceda3monians, 
ere  the  work  of  slaugEler  was  well  over.  Wlien  she  saw  that 
all  the  orders  were  given  by  Pausanias,  with  whose  name  and 
comitry  she  was  well  acquainted,  as  she  had  oftentimes  heard 
tell  of  them,  she  knew  Avho  he  must  be  ;  wherefore  she  em- 
braced his  knees,  and  said — 

"  0,  King  of  Sparta !  ^  save  thy  suppliant  from  the  slavery 
that  awaits  the  captive.  Already  I  am  beholden  to  thee  for  one 
service — tlie  slaughter  of  these  men,  wretches  who  had  no  regard 
either  for  gods  or  angels.  I  am  by  birth  a  Coan,  the  daughter 
of  Hegetoridas,  son  of  Antagoras.  The  Persian  seized  me  by 
force  in  Cos,  and  kept  me  against  my  will." 

"  Lady,"  answered  Pausanias,  "  fear  nothing  :  as  a  suppliant 
thou  art  safe — and  still  more,  if  thou  hast  spoken  truth,  and 
Hegetoridas  of  Cos  is  thy  father — for  he  is  bound  to  me  by 
closer  ties  of  friendship  than  any  other  man  in  those  regions." 

When  he  had  thus  spoken,  Pausanias  placed  the  woman  in 
the  charge  of  some  of  the  Ephors  who  were  present,^^  and  after- 
wards sent  her  to  Egina,  whither  she  had  a  desire  to  go. 

77.  About_the  time  of  this  woman's  coming,  the  Mantineans 
arrived  upon  the  field,  and  found  that  all  was  over,  and  thiit  it 
was  too  late  to  take  any  part  in  the  battle.     Greatly  distressed 

®  Pharandates  was  the  commander  of  to  have  been  with  Pausanias  when  he 

the  Mares  and  Colchians  in  the  army  of  was  recalled  by  scytale  (Thuc.  i.  131). 

Xerxes  (supra,  vii.  79).  Pleistoanax  is  accompanied  into  Attica 

'^  Wesseliug's  apology  for  the   inac-  (b.c.  445)  not  by  an  Ephor,  but  by  a 

curacy  of  this   expression — the    confu-  counsellor  (σύμβου\ο$)  appointed  by  the 

sion  and  excitement  of  the  speaker— is  Ephors  (Pint.  Vit.  Pericl.  c.  2-2).    After    ι 

not  needed.    Pausanias,  though  no  more  this    Archidamus  is  apparently  uncon-    ( 

than  regent,  is  often  termed  king  (vide  trolled  :  as  is  Agis,  until  he  falls  into    j 

supra,  ch.  lu,  note  ^).  disgrace  (B.C.  418),  when  ten  counsel-    j 

'"  This  presence    of   Ephors  in   the  lors  are  appointed  to  watch  and  check    j 

camp  is  very  remarkable.     Hitherto  the  his  proceedings  (Thuc.  v.  63).     A  little  / 

kings,  notwithstanding  the  gradual  en-  later   (B.C.  413;,    he  seems  to  be  once 

croachment  of  the  Ephors   upon   tlicir  more  free  (ib.  viii.  5>     It  is  not  till  the 

authority,    had   at    leiist    been    uncon-  year  B.C.  4U3  that  we  find  any  instance 

trolled   in  the    camp    and   on    foreign  of  the  practice,  which  finally  prevailed, 

expeditions.      Now   this   last   privilege  of   two    Ephors    uniformly   going   out 

begins  to  suffer  invasion,     Ephors  how-  with    the   king.     Then    however  it  is 

ever    do    not    yet,    for    a   considerable  called  an  established  custom  (Xen.  Hpll. 

period,    ;<•</«/«/■/;/  accompany    the    king  ii.  iv.  §  36  ;  compare  Rep.  Lac.  xiii.  '>)■ 

when  he  goes  abroad.     No  Ephor  seems  ^- 
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hereat,  they  declared  themselves  to  deserve  a  fine,  as  luggarts ; 
after  which,  learning  that  a  portion  of  the  Modes  had  fled  away 
under  Artabaziis,  they  were  anxious  to  go  after  them  as  far  as 
Thessaly.  The  Lacedaemonians  however  would  not  sufler  the 
pursuit ;  so  they  retm-ned  again  to  their  own  land,  and  sent  the 
leaders  of  their  army  into  banishment.  Soon  after  the  Manti- 
neans,  the  Eleans  likeAvise  arrived,^  and  showed  the  same 
sorrow;  after  which  they  too  returned  home,  and  banished 
their  leaders.     But  enough  concerning  these  nations. 

78.  There  was  a  man  at  Plataea  among  the  troops  of  the 
Eginetans,  whose  name  was  Lampon ;  he  Avas  the  son  of 
Pytheas,^  and  a  person  of  the  first  rank  among  his  countrymen. 
Now  this  Lampon  went  about  this  same  time  to  Pausanias,  and 
counselled  him  to  do  a  deed  of  exceeding  wickedness.  "  Son  of 
Cleombrotus,"  he  said  very  earnestly,  "  what  thou  hast  already 
done  is  passing  great  and  glorious.  By  the  favour  of  Heaven 
thou  hast  saved  Greece,  and  gained  a  renown  beyond  all  the 
Greeks  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  ΝοΛν  then  so  finish 
thy  work,  that  thine  own  fame  may  be  increased  thereby,  and 
that  henceforth  barbarians  may  fear  to  commit  outrages  on  the 
Grecians.  When  Leonidas  was  slain  at  Thermopylae,  Xerxes 
and  Mardonius  commanded  that  he  should  be  beheaded  and 
crucified.^  Do  thou  the  like  at  this  time  by  Mardonius,  and 
thou  wilt  have  glory  in  Sparta,  and  likewise  through  the  whole 
of  Greece.  For,  by  hanging  him  upon  a  cross,  thou  wilt  avenge 
Leonidas,  who  was  thy  father's  brother." 

79.  Thus  spake  Lampon,  thinking  to  please  Pausanias ;  but 
Pausanias  answered  him — "My  Eginetau  friend,  for  thy  fore- 
sight and  thy  friendliness  I  am  much  beholden  to  thee  :  but  the 
counsel  which  thou  hast  offered  is  not  good.  First  hast  thou 
lifted  me  up  to  the  skies,  by  thy  praise  of  my  country  and  my 
achievement ;  and  then  thou  hast  cast  me  do^vn  to  the  ground, 
by  bidding  me  maltreat  the  dead,  and  saying  that  thus  I  sliall 
raise  myself  in  men's  esteem.  Such  doings  befit  barbarians 
rather  than  Greeks;  and  even  in  barbarians  we  detest  them. 
On  such  terms  then  I  could  not  Avish  to  please  the  Eginetans, 
nor  those  who  think  as  they  think— enough  for  me  to  gain  the 

»  The  Mantineans   and   Eleans  pro-  himself,  but  Pytheas  the  son  of  ^^>npon, 

bably  arrived //-om  the  Peloponnese,  hav-  in  whose  honour  Pindai•  wrote  his  fifth 

ing   been    prevented    hitherto    by   the  Nemean  (see  Larcher,  ad  loc). 
Persian   cavalry   from    descending    the         =*  Supra,  vii.  238.     It  does  not  appear, 

passes  of  Cithairon.  however,   that   Mardonius    really    took 

2  Not  the  Pytheas  mentioned  before  any  part  in  the  msults  oifered  to  the 

(vii.    181)  as  so  greatly  distinguishing  corpse  of  Leonidius. 
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appro\'al  of  my  ΟΛνη  couutrymen,  by  righteous  deeds  as  well  as 
by  righteous  words.  Leonidas,  whom  thou  wouldst  have  me 
avenge,  is,  I  maintain,  abundantly  avenged  already.  Surely 
the  countless  lives  here  taken  are  enough  to  avenge  not  him 
only,  but  all  those  who  fell  at  Thermopylse.  Come  not  thou 
before  me  agam  with  such  a  speech,  nor  A\^th  such  counsel ;  and 
thank  my  forbearance  that  thou  art  not  now  punished."  Then 
Lampon,  having  received  this  answer,  departed,  and  went  his 
way.* 

80.  After  this  Pausanias  caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  that 
no  one  should  lay  hands  on  the  booty,  but  that  the  Helots  should 
collect  it  and  bring  it  all  to  one  place.  So  the  Helots  went  and 
spread  themselves  through  the  camp,  wherein  were  found  many 
tents  richly  adorned  with  furniture  of  gold  and  silver,  many 
couches  covered  with  plates  of  the  same,  and  many  golden 
bowls,  goblets,  and  other  drinking-vessels.  On  the  carriages 
were  bags  containing  silver  and  golden  kettles ;  and  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  furnished  bracelets  and  chains,  and  scymitars  with 
golden  ornaments— not  to  mention  embroidered  apparel,  of 
which  no  one  made  any  account.  The  Helots  at  this  time  stole 
many  things  of  much  value,  wliicli  they  sold  in  after  times  to 
the  Eginetans ;  however,  they  brought  in  likewise  no  small 
quantity,  chiefly  such  things  as  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
hide.  And  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  gi-eat  wealth  of  the 
Eginetans,  who  bought  the  gold  of  the  helots  as  if  it  had  been 
mere  brass.^ 

.  81.  When  all  the  booty  had  been  brought  together,  a  tenth  of 
the  whole  was  set  apart  for  the  Delphian  god ;  and  hence  was 
made  the  golden  tripod  whicli  stands  on  the  bronze  serpent  with 
the  three  heads,  quite  close  to  the  altar.''    Portions  were  also  set 


■*   Mr.  Grote   disbelieves   this   story,  d'escuelles  d' argent,  pour  deux  grands 

which  "  hiis  the  air,"  he  says,  "  rather  blancs  la  piece,  cuickms  que  cefust  cstaing  " 

of  a  poetical    coutrivance  for  bringing  (Monioircs,  v.  2). 

out  an  honourable  sentiment,  than  of  a         ^  Upon   this  tripod  Pausanias  placed 

real  incident"  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v,  the  in.scrij)tion  which  was  one  of  the  first 

p.   246,   note  ^).     He  admits,  hoAvever,  indications  of  his  ambitious  aims: — 

that    Herodotus    may    have    heard    the  "  I'ausanlas,  Grecia's  cbkf,  the  Mede  o'erthrcw, 
story  from  the  PlatKaus  when  he  visited        And  gave  Αρυΐΐυ  that  which  here  ye  view." 

their  city.     I  see  ηυ  sufficient  grounds  See  Thucyd.   i.   132  ;  Dem.  adv.  Near, 

for  doubting  its  truth.  p.   1401,     Tiie    Laccdaimunians    caused 

'"  This  ignorance  of  the  helots  has  this  inscription  to  be  erased,  and  sub- 
been  well  compared  to  that  of  the  Swiss  stituted  a  list  of  the  states  which  had 
after  the  battle  of  Grauson,  when,  ac-  taken  part  iu  the  war  (Herod,  viii.  82  ; 
cording  to  Philippe  de  Comiues,  they  Tliuc.  1.  s.  c).  The  fate  of  the  tripod 
"  ne  connurent  lea  bieiis  (ju'ils  eurent  is  curious.  Tlic  goUlen  portion  of  it 
eu  leurs  mains  .  .  .  .  il  y  en  cut  qui  Wiis  phuidered  by  tlie  Phocians  in  the 
vcndirent  grande  quautitd  de  plats  et  Sacred  War  (i'ausan.  x.  xiii.  §  0)  ;  the 
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apart  for  tlie^ods^  of  Olympia,  and  of  the  Isthmus  ;  from  wliicli 
were  made,  in  the  one  case,  a  bronze  Jupiter  ten  cubits  high  ; ' 
and  in  the  other,  a  bronze  Neptune  of  seven  cubits.**     After  this, 


bronze  stand,  which  remained  at  Delphi 
to  the  time  of  Pausanias  (ibid.l,  was 
carried  to  Constantinople  by  the  Em- 
peror Constantine,  and  placed  in  the 
Hippodrome  (Atincklan)  (Zosim.  ii.  .Tl, 
jed.  iiekker;  Euseb.  de  Vit.  Const,  iii. 
54.  p.  1-14  ;  Scholiast,  ad  Thucyd.  i. 
132,  &c.),  where  it  continues  to  the 
present  day.  When  seen  by  Spon  and 
Wheeler  in  1675,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
still  perfect ;  and  the  representation 
which  they  give  of  it  (Journey  into 
Greece,  p.  185j  exhibits  the  three  heads 
of  the  sei-pent  (see  woodcut.  No.  1.,: 
but  it  has  suffered  great  damage  since 
their  time.  The  heads  are  gone,  and 
all  that  remains  is  a  certain  portion  of 
the  triple  twist,  as  seen  in  the  woodcut 
(No.  II.),  which  is  from  a  sketch  taken 
by  Mr.  Dawson  Tm-ner  in  1852.  The 
height  of  this  fragment  is  16  feet.  One 
of  the  heads  is  preserved  in  the  armoury 
of  the  church  of  St.  Irene  at  Constan- 
tinople. It  has  a  crest  along  the  top, 
which  is  flattened,  apparently  in  order  to 
support  more  steadily  the  golden  tripod 
of  which  Herodotus  speaks. 


During  the  recent  occupation  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Western  Powers,  not 
only  were  excavations  made,  and  the 
serpent  laid  bare  to  its  base,  but  by  the 
application  of  chemical  solvents  the  in- 
scription was  almost  entirely  recovered. 


As  the  inscription  itself  is  a  matter  of 
great  interest,  which  cannot  be  ade- 
quately treated  in  a  foot-note,  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  reserve  my  account 
of  it  for  the  Appendix.  (See  Appendix, 
Note  A.) 


No.  II. 

7  Pausanias  saw  this  statue,  with  its 
inscription  still  perfect  (supra,  cli.  28, 
note  ^),  at  the  distance  of  nearly  seven 
centuries.  It  stood  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  great  temple  and  the  council• 
house,  and  looked  towards  the  east 
(Pausan.  v.  xxiii.  §  1).  The  inscription, 
like  that  on  the  tripod,  simply  gave  the 
names  of  the  nations. 

^  Pausanias  mentions  three  statues  of 
Neptune  at  the  Isthmus,  two  in  the 
pronaos  or  ante-chapel  of  the  great 
temple,  and  one  in  the  chapel  of  Palie- 
mon  wthin  the  sacred  precinct  (ii.  i. 
§  6,  iii.  §  1).  But  he  does  not  identify 
any  of  theui  with  this  Colossus. 
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the  rest  of  the  spoil  was  divided  among  the  soldiers,  each  of 
M-hom  received  less  or  more  according  to  his  deserts  f  and  in 
this  way  was  a  distribution  made  of  the  Persian  concubines,  of 
the  gold,  the  silver,  the  beasts  of  bui-then,  and  all  the  other 
valuables.  What  special  gifts  Avere  presented  to  those  who  had 
most  distinguished  themselves  in  the  battle,  I  do  not  find  men- 
tioned by  any  one  ;  ^  but  I  should  suppose  that  they  must  have 
had  some  gifts  beyond  the  others.  As  for  Pausanias,  the  portion 
which  was  set  apart  for  him  consisted  of  ten  specimens  of  each 
kind  of  thing — women,  horses,  talents,  camels,  or  whatever  else 
there  was  in  the  spoil. 

82.  It  is  said  that  the  following  circumstance  happened  like- 
wise at  this  time.  Xerxes,  when  he  fled  away  out  of  Greece, 
left  his  war-tent  Avith  Mardonius :  ^  Avhen  Pausanias,  therefore, 
saw  the  tent  with  its  adornments  of  gold  and  silver,  and  its 
hangings  of  divers  colours,  he  gave  commandment  to  the  bakers 
and  the  cooks  to  make  him  ready  a  banquet  in  such  fashion  as 
was  their  wont  for  Mardonius.  Then  they  made  ready  as  they 
were  bidden  ;  and  Pausanias,  beholding  the  couches  of  gold  and 
silver  daintily  decked  out  with  their  rich  covertures,  and  the 
tables  of  gold  and  silver  laid,  and  the  feast  itself  prepared  with 
all  magnificence,  was  astonished  at  the  good  things  which  were 
set  before  him,  and,  being  in  a  pleasant  mood,  gave  command- 
ment to  his  own  followers  to  make  ready  a  Spartan  sujDper. 
When  the  suppers  were  both  served,  and  it  was  apparent  how 
vast  a  difference  lay  between  the  two,  Pausanias  laughed,  and 

^  Plutarch  tells  us  tliat  the  sum  of  of  the  Attic  month  Boedromion,  which 

eighty  talents  was  allotted  to  the  Pla-  was  the  day  of  the  battle  (see  Pint.  Vit. 

taians,  who  employed  it  in  rebuilding  Aristid.  c.   19  ;  Thucyd.  ii.  71,  and  iii. 

and    adorning     with     paintings      tlieir  58  ;  Pausan.  ix.  ii.  §  4). 

temple  of  Minerva  Mai-tia  (Vit.  Aristid.  '  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  jjassages 

c.  2υ.     For  an  account  of  the  paintings,  of    his    History    in    which   Hei-odotus 

works  of  Polygnotus  and   Ouatas,    see  seems  to  imply  that  he  consulted  authors 

Pausan.  ix.  iv.  §  Ij.    Other  honours  and  in  compiling  it.     For  the  most  part  he 

advantages   were    also    assigned    them,  derives  his  materials  from  personal  ob- 

Pausania-s  erected  an  altar  in  their  mar-  scrvation    and   inquiry  (see  the    lutro- 

ket-place  to  Jupiter  the  Liberator  (ZeOs  ductory  Essay,  ch.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  52). 

ΈΚΐυθίριοί),  and  after  offering  sacrifice,  *  The  capture  of  this  tent  \vas  com- 

guaranteed  by  oath  the  inviolability  of  memorated  at  Atliens  by  the  erection  of 

the  Platicau  town  and  territory;  at  the  a  building  in  imitation  of  it  (Pausan.  i. 

same  time  establishing  a  four-year  fes-  xx.  §  3).     This  was  the  Odeum,  a  work 

tival  (the  Eleuthei-ia)  on  the  model  of  commenced  by  Themistocles  (Vitruv.  v. 

the  Olympic  games,  to  which  all  Greece  9),  and  finished  by  Pericles  (Plut.  Vit. 

waa  to  come.     The  Platacans,  on  their  I'ericl.  c.  Iii).     It  perished  by  fire  when 

part,  midertook  to  celebrate  annually  Sylla  took  Athens,  but  was  rebuilt  on 

funeral    solemnities    at  the    tombs    of  the  same  model  (Pausan.  1.  s.  c.}.     No 

those  who  fell  in  the  battle,  a  ceremony  remains  of  it  exist  at  the  present  day 

which  continued  to  the  time  of  Pausa-  (Leake's  Athens,  pp.  29ti,  291). 
ui;iH.     It  took  place  on  the  fourth  «lay 
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sent  his  servants  to  call  to  him  the  Greek  generals.  On  their 
coming,  ho  pointed  to  the  two  boards,  and  said : — 

"I  sent  for  you,  Ο  Greeks,  to  show  you  the  folly  of  this 
Median  capt^iin,  who,  when  he  enjoyed  such  fare  as  this,  must 
needs  come  here  to  rob  us  of  our  penury." 

Such,  it  is  said,  were  the  words  of  Pausanias  to  the  Grecian 
generals. 

83.  During  many  years  afterwards,  the  Platoeans  used  often 
to  find  upon  the  field  of  battle  concealed  treasures  of  gold,  and 
silver,  and  other  valuables.  More  recently  they  likewise  mado 
discovery  of  the  following :  the  flesh  having  all  fallen  away 
from  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  their  bones  having  been 
gathered  together  into  one  place,  the  Plataians  found  a  skull 
without  any  seam,  made  entirely  of  a  single  bone ;  likewise 
a  jaw,  both  the  upper  bone  and  the  under,  wherein  all  the  teeth, 
front  and  back,  were  joined  together  and  made  of  one  bone ; 
also,  the  skeleton  of  a  man  not  less  than  five  cubits  in  height.^ 

84.  The  body  of  Mardonius  disappeared  the  day  after  the 
battle ;  but  who  it  was  that  stole  it  away  I  cannot  say  mth 
certainty.  I  have  heard  tell  of  a  number  of  persons,  and  those 
too  of  many  different  nations,  who  are  said  to  have  given  him 
burial ;  and  I  know  that  many  have  received  large  sums  on  this 
score  from  Artontes  the  son  of  Mardonius :  but  I  cannot  discover 
with  any  certainty  which  of  them  it  was  who  really  took  the 
body  away,  and  buried  it.  Among  others,  Dionysophanes,  an 
Ephesian,*  is  rumoured  to  have  been  the  actual  person. 

85.  The  Greeks,  after  sharing  the  booty  upon  the  field  of 
Platiea,  proceeded  to  bury  their  own  dead,  each  nation  apart 
from  the  rest.  The  Lacedaimonians  made  three  graves ;  in  one 
they  buried  tlieir  youths,^  among  whom  were  Posidonius,  Amom- 


•'  This  last  marvel  will  not  be  doubted  to  Platiea  from  Dryoscephal»  (rausan. 

in  modern  times.     The  others  ai'e  de-  ix.  ii.  §  2). 

fended  to  some  extent  both  by  science  *  The  reading  Ipevts,  "  youths,"  is 
and  authority  (cf.  Biihr,  ad  loc).  conjectural.  All  the  MSS.  give  Ipits, 
Among  persons  said  to  have  had  their  "priests."  The  Glossa  Eerodotca,  how- 
teeth  in  a  single  piece  are  Pyrrhus,  king  ever,  contains  the  word  (ϊρην,  which 
of  Epirus  (Plut.  Vit.  Pyrrh.  c.  3),  and  certainly  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  . 
a  son  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bjthynia  (Val.  Herodotus.  Εϊρνν  or  ίρνί'  Wiis  the  name 
Max.  i.  8).  given  at  Sparta  to  the  youths  on  entering 
•*  Pausanias  says  that  Artontes  re-  their  twentieth  year,  when  they  acquired 
'  warded  this  Dionysophanes  more  libe-  the  right  to  speak  in  the  assembly 
rally  than  any  of  the  other  claimants,  (whence  the  name,  (ίρην  ab  tipw,  ipiw, 
all  of  whom  "(according  to  him)  were  Etym.  Magn.),  and  to  have  a  command 
Ionian  Greeks.  The  tomb  of  Mardonius  (Hesych.,  ipave^,  ol  άρχοντ(5.  ΰρηνάζΐΐ, 
was  shown  in  the  time  of  this  writer,  on  κρατε?).  It  is  uncertain  up  to  what  age 
the  right  hand  of  the  road  descending  they  retained  the  title. 
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pliaretus,  Philocyon,  and  Callicrates ; — in  anotlier,  the  rest  of 
the  Spartans ;  and  in  the  third,  the  Helots.  Such  was  their 
mode  of  burial.^  The  Tegeans  buried  all  their  dead  in  a  single 
grave ;  as  likewise  did  the  Athenians  theirs,  and  the  Megarians 
and  Phliasians  those  who  were  slain  by  the  horse.  These 
graves,  then,  had  bodies  buried  in  them  :  as  for  the  other  tombs 
which  are  to  be  seen  at  Plata^a,  they  were  raised,  as  I  under- 
stand, by  the  Greeks  whose  troops  took  no  part  in  the  battle ; 
and  Avho,  being  ashamed  of  themselves,  erected  empty  barrows 
upon  the  field,  to  obtain  credit  with  those  who  should  come  after 
them.''  Among  others,  the  Eginetans  have  a  grave  there,  which 
goes  by  their  name  ;  but  which,  as  I  learn,  was  made  ten  years 
later  by  Cleades,  the  son  of  Autodicus,  a  Plataean,  at  the  request 
of  the  Eginetans,  whose  agent  he  was. 

86.  After  the  Greeks  had  buried  their  dead  at  Platiea,  they 
presently  held  a  council,  whereat  it  Avas  resolved  to  make  Avar 
upon  Thebes,  and  to  require  that  those  who  had  joined  the 
Modes  should  be  delivered  into  their  hands.  Two  men,  who 
had  been  the  chief  leaders  on  the•  occasion,  were  especially 
named — to  wit,  Timagenidas  and  Attaginus.^  If  the  Thebans 
should  refuse  to  give  these  men  up,  it  was  determined  to  lay 
siege  to  their  city,  and  never  stir  from  before  it  till  it  should 
surrender.  After  this  resolve,  the  army  marched  upon  Thebes; 
and  having  demanded  the  men,  and  been  refused,  began  the 
siege,  laying  waste  the  country  all  around,  and  making  assaults 
upon  the  wall  in  divers  places. 

87.  When  twenty  days  were  gone  by,  and  the  violence  of 
the  Greeks  did  not  slacken,  Timagenidas  thus  bespake  his 
countrymen — 

"  Ye  men  of  Thebes,  since  the  Greeks  have  so  decreed,  that 
they  mil  never  desist  from  the  siege  till  either  they  take 
Tliebes  or  we  are  delivered  to  them,  we  would  not  that  the 
land  of  Bosotia  should  suffer  any  longer  on  our  behalf.  If  it  be 
money  that  they  in  truth  desire,  and  their  demand  of  us  be  no 


^  In  the  time  of  Pausauias  only  three  the   inscription   of  the   Eginetans   and 

graves  were  shown.     One  was  called  the  others  upon  the  base  of  the  statue  of 

tomb  of  the  Lacedscmonians,  another  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  (supra,  ch.  81).    But 

the  Athenians,  and  the  third  was  said  to  on  the  statue,  as  on  the  Delphic  tripod, 

be  the  common  sepulchre  of  the  other  were  evidently  inscribed  the  names  of 

Greeks.     The  former  two  bore  inscrip-  many  states  who  did  not  even  send  con- 

tious  ascribed  to  Simonides  (Pausan.  ix.  tiugents    to    I'latasa.      (See  Appendix, 

ii.  §  4).  Note  Α.,  pp.  :594,  395.) 

'  Mr.  Blakesley  (note  ad  loc.)  ques-  ^  Supra,  chs.  1 5  and  38. 
tions  this  statement  on  the  ground  of 
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more  than  a  pretext,  lot  money  from  the  treasury  of  the  slate  l»o 
given  tliem ;  for  the  state,  and  not  we  alone,  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  Modes.  If,  however,  they  really  want  our  persons, 
and  on  that  account  press  this  siege,  we  are  ready  to  be  de- 
livered to  them  and  to  stand  our  trial."  ^ 

The  Thebans  thought  this  offer  very  right  and  seasonable ; 
wherefore  they  despatched  a  herald  without  any  delay  to  Pau- 
sanias,  and  told  him  they  Λvere  willing  to  deliver  up  the  men. 

88.  As  soon  as  an  agreement  had  been  concluded  upon  these 
terms,  Attaginus  made  his  escape  from  the  city ;  his  sons,  how- 
ever, were  surrendered  in  his  place  ;  but  Pausanias  refused  to 
hold  them  guilty,  since  children  (he  said)  could  have  had  no 
part  in  such  an  offence.  The  rest  of  those  whom  the  Thebans 
gave  up  had  expected  to  obtain  a  trial,  and  in  that  case  their 
trust  was  to  escape  by  means  of  bribery ;  ^°  but  Pausanias,  afraid 
of  this,  dismissed  at  once  the  Avhole  army  of  allies,  and  took  tlie 
men  with  him  to  Corinth,  \vhere  he  slew  them  all.  Such  were 
the  events  which  happened  at  Plataea  and  at  Thebes. 

89.  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Pharnaces,  who  fled  away  from 
Plataea,  was  soon  far  sped  on  his  journey.  AVhen  he  reached 
Thessaly,  the  inhabitants  received  him  hospitably,  and  made 
inquiries  of  him  concerning  the  rest  of  the  army,  since  they 
were  still  altogether  ignorant  of  what  had  taken  place  at 
Plataea :  whereupon  the  Persian,  knowing  well  that,  if  he  told 
them  the  truth,  he  would  run  great  risk  of  perishing  himself, 
together  Avith  his  whole  army — for  if  the  facts  were  once  blazoned 
abroad,  all  who  learnt  tliem  would  be  sure  to  fall  upon  him — 
the  Persian,  I  say,  considering  this,  as  he  had  before  kept  all 
secret  from  the  Phocians,  so  now  answered  the  Thessalians  after 
the  following  fashion  :  — 

"  I  myself,  Thessalians,  am  hastening,  as  ye  see,  into  Thrace ; 
and  I  am  fain  to  use  all  possible  despatch,  as  I  am  sent  with  this 
force  on  special  business  from  the  main  army.  Mardonius  and 
his  host  are  close  behind  me,  and  may  be  looked  for  shortly. 
When  he  comes,  receive  him  as  ye  have  received  me,  and  show 
him  every  kindness.  Be  sure  ye  will  never  hereafter  regret  it, 
if  ye  so  do." 

With  these  words  he  took  his  departure,  and  marched  liis 

9  The  practice  of  the  Spartans  to  try  of  the  leading  Spartans  to  take  bribes, 

political    offenders    of    another    nation  vide  supra,  iii.  148,  note  *.     The   other 

receives  a  remarkable  illustration  from  Greeks  were  not  free  from  the  imputa- 

the  later  history  of  Plataa  (Thucyd.  iii.  tiou  (Thucyd.  viii.  45  ;  iii.  38  ;  and  the 

52-68).  '  oratoi's,  passiuij. 

^^  Concerning  the   general   readiness 
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troops  at  their  best  speed  tliroTigli  Thessaly  and  Macedon  straight 
upon  Thrace,  following  the  inland  route,  Avhich  was  the  shortest," 
and,  in  good  truth,  using  all  possible  despatch.  He  himself  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Byzantium  ;  but  a  great  part  of  his  army 
perished  upon  the  road — many  being  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Thra- 
cians,^  and  others  dying  from  hunger  and  excess  of  toil.  From 
Byzantium  Artabazus  set  sail,  and  crossed  the  strait ;  returning 
into  Asia  in  the  manner  which  has  been  here  described. 

90.  On  the  same  day  that  the  bloAv  was  struck  at  Platsea, 
another  defeat  befell  the  Persians  at  Mycale  in  Ionia.  AVhile 
the  Greek  fleet  under  Leotychides  the  Lacedaemonian  was  still 
lying  inactive  at  Delos,^  there  arrived  at  that  place  an  embassy 
from  Samos,  consisting  of  three  men,  Lampon  the  son  of  Thrasy- 
cles,  Athenagoras  the  son  of  Archestratidas,  and  Hegesistratus 
the  son  of  Aristagoras.  The  Samians  had  sent  them  secretly, 
concealing  their  departure  botli  from  the  Persians  and  from  their 
own  tyrant  Theomestor,  the  son  of  Androdamas,  whom  the  Per- 
sians had  made  ruler  of  Samos.^  When  the  ambassadors  came 
before  the  Greek  captains  Hegesistratus  took  the  word,  and 
urged  them  T\ith  many  and  various  arguments,  saying,  "  that  the 
lonians  only  needed  to  see  them  arrive  in  order  to  revolt  from 
the  Persians ;  and  that  the  Persians  would  never  abide  their 
coming ;  or  if  they  did,  'twould  be  to  oifer  them  the  finest  booty 
that  they  could  anywhere  expect  to  gain ;  "  while  at  the  same 
time  he  made  appeal  to  the  gods  of  their  common  worship,  and 
besought  them  to  deliver  from  bondage  a  Grecian  race,  and 
Λ\^thal  to  drive  back  the  barbarians.  "  This,"  he  said.  "  might 
very  easily  he  done,  for  the  Persian  ships  were  bad  sailers,  and 
far  from  a  match  for  theirs ;  "  adding,  moreover,  "  that  if  there 
was  any  suspicion  lest  the  Samians  intended  to  deal  treacher- 
ously, they  were  themselves  ready  to  become  hostages,  and  to 
return  on  board  the  ships  of  their  allies  to  Asia." 

^1  The  probable   route   of  Artabazus  of  inteiTuption  from  the  Greek  fleet? 
would    be,    from    Thermopylje    acrosi?         '  Demosthenes  ascribes  the  main  loss 

Thessaly  to  the  moiTihTof  the  Peueus;  of  the  flying  Persians  to  tlie  attacks  of 

thence  along  the  coast  to  Therma;  from  Perdiccas,    king    of    Macedonia    (Adv. 

Therma  across  the  Chalcidic  peninsula  Aristocr.,  p.  687  ;  De  Kep.  ord.  p.  IT•'•). 

to  Ennea  Hodoi  or  t^L-ElSUi:  thence  by  But  this  is  only  one  out  of  many  proofs 

the  coast  route  (the  road  taken  originally  that  the  orators  were  unacquainted  with 

by  Xerxes  ;  supra,  vii.  108-1 13),  at  least  history.      Perdiccas   certainly    did    not 

as  far  as  the  Hebi-us;  finally,  from  the  begin  to  reign  till  H.C.  454,  twenty-five 

Hebrus  by  the  line  of  the  n.odern  road  years  afterwards!     (See  Clinton's  F.  H., 

to    Constantinople,    through    Bisanthe,  vol.ii.  p.  275. )  2  g^pj-a,  viii.  l.'VJ. 

Perinthus,  and  Selymbria.     No  reason         ^  The  reason  of  this  was  given,  viii. 

has  been  given  for   his  preferring  the  85.     Samos   had  previously  enjoyed  a 

circuitous  route  by  Byzantium  to  the  far  freedom  from  tyrants    for   foui-teeu   or 

ehorter  passage  by  Sestos.    Was  he  afraid  fifteen  years  (see  vi.  43). 
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91.  When  the  Samian  stranger  continued  importunately  bi•- 
seeching  him,  Leotychides,  either  because  he  wanted  an  omen, 
or  by  a  mere  cliance,  as  God  guided  him,  asked  the  man — 
"  Samian  stranger !  prithee,  tell  me  thy  name  ?  "  "  Hegesistratus 
(army-leader)."  answered  the  other,  and  might  have  said  more, 
but  Leotychides  stopped  him  by  exclaiming  —  "I  accept,  Ο 
Samian !  the  omen  which  thy  name  affords.'*  Only,  before  thou 
goest  back,  swear  to  us,  thyself  and  thy  brother-envoys,  that  the 
Samians  will  indeed  be  our  warm  friends  and  allies." 

92.  No  sooner  had  he  thus  spoken  than  he  proceeded  to  hurry 
forward  the  business.  The  Samians  pledged  their  faith  upon  tlie 
spot ;  and  oaths  of  alliance  were  exchanged  between  them  and 
the  Greeks.  This  done,  two  of  the  ambassadors  forthwith  sailed 
away  ;  as  for  Hegesistratus,  Leotychides  kept  him  to  accompany 
his  own  fleet,  for  he  considered  his  name  to  be  a  good  omen. 
The  Greeks  abode  where  they  were  that  day,  and  on  the  morrow 
sacrificed,  and  found  the  victims  favourable.  Their  soothsayer 
was  De'iphonus,  tlie  son  of  Evenius,  a  man  of  Apollonia — I  mean 
the  Apollonia  which  lies  upon  the  Ionian  Guh? 

93.  A  strange  thing  happened  to  this  man's  father,  Evenius. 
The  Apolloniats  have  a  flock  of  sheep  sacred  to  the  sun.  During 
the  day-time  these  sheep  graze  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
which  flows  from  Mount  Lacmon  through  their  territory  and 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  by  the  port  of  Oricus ;"  wliile  at  night 

*  For  the  custom  of  punning  upon  never  flourished  to  any  gi-eat  extent 
names,  vide  supra,  vi.  50,  note  ^,  and  until  Roman  times,  when  it  became  a 
compare  jEschyl.  Agam.  671  ;  Plant,  great  place  of  education  (Sueton.  Vit. 
Pers.  iv.  4,  71-75;  Bacchid.  ii.  3,  51,  52;  Aug.  8  ;  Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  9^  Veil. 
&c.  For  the  importance  attached  to  Pat.  ii.  59,  &;c.).  There  are  but  few 
ominous  utterances  generally,  see  Livy,  traces  of  the  ancient  town;  but  the  name 
v.  55;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  46,  &c.  remains  in  the  modern  Follina  or  Γυί- 

*  Stephen  of  Byzantium  enumerates  lona,  which  attaches  to  a  monastery  and 
no  fewer  than  twenty-five  cities  of  this  to  some  ruins  near  the  small  village  of 
name.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  Poyani;  situated  between  the  river  of 
later  than  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  Berat  and  the  Viosa  (Leake's  N.  G., 
some  seem  to  be  mentioned  twice.   There  vol.  i.  pp.  368-371). 

do  not  appear  to  have  been  more  than  ^  The  geography  of  Herodotus  is  here 

two  of  any  importance  when  Herodotus  somewhat  at   fault.     There  can   be  no 

wrote,— that  which  he  calls  "Apollonia  doubt  that   the   river  intended   is  the 

upon  the  Euxine"  (iv.  90),  and  the  city  Aoiis,   or    Viom,  which  flows  from  the 

on  the  Ionian  Gulf  or  Adriatic,  a  little  central  part  of  Pindus,  called  Lacmon 

north  of  the  Acroceraunian  promontory,  by  the  ancients    Hecat.   Fr.  72  ;  Soph. 

This    latter   was    a    Corinthian    colony  ap.  Strab.  vi.  391),  and    empties  itself 

(Thucyd.  i.   26  ;  Steph.   Byz.  ad  voc),  into  the  Adriatic  a  little  south  of  the 

or,  according  to  others,  a  joint  colony  site  of  .Apollonia.     But  this  stream  can 

of    the    Corinthians    and    Corcyrajans  never  have  flowed  by  Oricus,  from  winch 

(Strab.  vii.  p.458;  Seym.  Ch.  439  ;  Pau-  its  mouth  is  now  distant  nearly  twenty 

Ban.  V.  xxii.  §  3).     It  was  founded  in  miles. 

the   reign  of  Periander  fPlut.  de  Sera  Orious  is  the  modem  &iWo,  a  "  desert 

Num.   Vind,  vol    ii    p.'552,  E.),    but  site"  in  the  recess  of  the  gulf  of  ^luiwia 

2  Β  2 
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tliey  are  guarded  by  the  richest  and  noblest  of  the  citizens,  who 
are  chosen  to  serve  the  office,  and  who  keep  the  watch  each  for 
one  year.  Now  the  Apolloniats  set  great  store  by  these  sheep, 
on  account  of  an  oracle  which  they  received  concerning  them. 
The  place  where  they  are  folded  at  night  is  a  cavern,  a  long  way 
from  the  town.  Here  it  happened  that  Evenius,  when  he  was. 
chosen  to  keep  the  Avat(;h,  by  some  accident  fell  asleep  upon  his 
guard ;  and  while  he  slept,  the  cave  was  entered  by  wolves, 
which  destroyed  some  sixty  of  the  flock  imder  his  care.  Eve- 
nius, when  he  woke  and  found  what  had  occurred,  kept  silence 
about  it  and  told  no  one  ;  for  he  thought  to  buy  other  sheep  and 
put  them  in  the  place  of  the  slain.  But  the  matter  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  Apolloniats,  who  forthwith  brought  Evenius  to  trial, 
and  condemned  him  to  lose  his  eyes,  because  he  had  gone  to  sleep 
upon  his  post.  Now  when  Evenius  was  blinded,  straightway  the 
sheep  had  no  young,  and  tlie  land  ceased  to  bear  its  wonted  har- 
vests. Then  the  Apolloniats  sent  to  Dodona,  and  to  Delphi,  and 
asked  the  prophets,  M'hat  had  caused  the  woes  which  so  afflicted 
them.  The  answer  which  they  received  was  this — "  The  woes 
were  come  for  Evenius,  the  guardian  of  the  sacred  sheep,  whom 
the  Apolloniats  had  wrongfully  deprived  of  sight.  They  (the 
gods)  had  themselves  sent  the  wolves ;  nor  would  they  ever 
cease  to  exact  vengeance  for  Evenius,  till  the  Apolloniats  made 
him  whatever  atonement  he  liked  to  ask.  When  this  was  paid, 
tliey  would  likewise  give  him  a  gift,  which  would  make  many 
men  call  him  blessed." 

94.  Such  Avas  the  tenor  of  the  prophecies.  The  Apolloniats 
kej)t  them  close,  but  cliarged  some  of  their  citizens  to  go  and 
make  terms  M'ith  Evenius ;  and  these  men  managed  the  business 
for  them  in  the  way  which  I  will  now  describe.  They  found 
Evenius  sitting  upon  a  bench,  and,  approaching  liim,  they  sat 
down  by  his  side,  and  began  to  talk :  at  iirst  they  spoke  of  quite 
other  matters,  but  in  the  end  they  mentioned  his  misfortune,  and 
offered  him  their  condolence.  Having  thus  beguiled  him,  at 
last  they  \>\\i  the  question — "  AVhat  atonement  would  he  desire, 
if  the  Apolloniats  were  ^villing  to  make  him  satisfaction  for  the 
wrong  which  they  had  done  to  him  ?  "  Hereupon  Evenius,  who 
had  not  heard  of  the  oracle,  made  answer — "  If  I  were  given  the 
lands  of  tliis  man  and  that — "(here  he  named  the  two  men 


(Aulon),  near   the  village  of  Dukadhes     Roman  times  (Liv.  xxiv.  40;  Appian. 
(Leake's  X.  Q.,  vol.  i.  p.  3i.     It  was  a     B.  C.  ii.  54,  &c.). 
place    of    considerable    importance    in 
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whom  he  knew  to  have  the  finest  forms  in  Apolloniu),  "  aii«l 
likewise  the  house  of  this  other  " — (and  here  he  mentioned  the 
house  which  he  knew  to  be  the  handsomest  in  the  town),  "  I 
would,  when  master  of  these,  be  quite  content,  and  mv  wrath 
would  cease  altogether."  As  soon  as  Evenius  had  thus  sjjoken, 
the  men  who  sat  by  him  rejoined — "  Evenius,  the  Apolloiu'ats 
give  thee  the  atonement  which  thou  hast  desired,  according  to 
the  bidding  of  the  oracles."  Then  Evenius  understood  the  whole 
matter,  and  was  enraged  that  they  had  deceived  him  so ;  but  the 
Apolloniats  bought  the  farms  from  their  owners,  and  gave  Eve- 
nius what  he  had  chosen.  After  this  Avas  done,  straightway 
Evenius  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  insomuch  that  he  became  a 
famous  man  in  Greece. 

95.  De'iphonus,  the  son  of  this  Evenius,  had  accompanied  the 
Corinthians,  and  Avas  soothsayer,  as  I  said  before,  to  the  Greek 
armament.  One  account,  however,  which  I  have  heard,  declares 
that  he  was  not  really  the  son  of  this  man,  but  only  took  the 
name,  and  then  went  about  Greece  and  let  out  his  services  for 
hh'e. 

96.  The  Greeks,  as  soon  as  the  victims  w^ere  favourable,  put 
to  sea,  and  sailed  across  from  Delos  to  Samos.  Arriving  oif 
Calami,  a  place  upon  the  Samian  coast,"  they  brought  the  fleet 
to  an  anchor  near  the  temple  of  Juno  which  stands  there,"*  and 
prepared  to  engage  the  Persians  by  sea.  These  latter,  however, 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Greeks,  than,  dismissing 
the  Phoenician  ships,  they  sailed  away  with  the  remainder  to  the 
mainland.  For  it  had  been  resolved  in  council  not  to  risk  a 
battle,  since  the  Persian  fleet  was  thought  to  be  no  match  for 
that  of  the  enemy.  They  fled,  therefore,  to  the  main,  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  their  land  army,  which  now  lay  at 
]\Iycale,^  and  consisted  of  the  troops  left  behind  by  Xerxes  to 


'  Calami,  a  name  only  mentioned  by  might  perhaps  bear,  but  certainly  do 
one  other  writer  (Alex.  Sam.  ap.  Athe-  not  require,  tliis  meaning ;  and  his  fre- 
nseum,  xiii.  4,  p.  573),  is  thought  from  quent  mention  of  the^  Heitcum  of  the 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ("  reeds  ")  to  Samians  (to  "Ηραίο;/,  i.  7ii,  iv.  88  and 
indicate  the  marshy  ground  at  the  152;  b  v-qos,  ii.  148)  sufficiently  shows, 
mouth  of  the  Imbrasos,  which  inter-  what  would  be  antecedently  probable, 
venes  between  the  Herteum  and  the'  city  that  they  had  but  one  such  temple. 
(Ross's  Inselreise,  vol.  ii.  p.  144).  Com-  »  Supra,  i.  148.  Mycale'  is  the  mo- 
pare  the  chart,  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  374.  dern    C'lpe   St.  Mari/,    the  promontory 

8  Supra,  iii.  60.     I  understand  by  this  which    runs   out  towards  Samos  ί^οαι- 

the  <//mi  temple  of  Juno  near  the  town  pare  Thucyd.  viii.   79;  Scylax,  Perijil. 

of  Samos,  not  (as  Mi•.  Grote  suggests)  p.  90).     Strabo,  however,  makes  MycalJ 

"  another  temple  of  Here  in  some  other  the    mountain-ridge  which    here   sinks 

part  of  the  island  "  (Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  v.  into  the  sea,  and  calls  the  promontory 

p.  257,  note  ')•    The  word^  of  Herodotus  Trogilium  (xiv.  p.  913). 
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keep  guard  over  Ionia.  This  was  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  Tigranes,  a  Persian  of  more  than 
common  beauty  and  stature.  The  captains  resolved  therefore 
to  betake  themselves  to  these  troops  for  defence,  to  drag  their 
ships  ashore,  and  to  build  a  rampart  around  them,  which  might 
at  once  protect  the  fleet,  and  serve  likewise  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  themselves. 

97.  Having  so  resolved,  the  commanders  put  out  to  sea ;  and 
passing  the  temple  of  the  Eumenides,  arrived  at  Gaeson  and  Sco- 
lopoeis,'°  which  are  in  the  territory  of  Mycale.  Here  is  a  temple 
of  Eleusiuian  Ceres,  built  by  Philistus  the  son  of  Pasicles,  who 
came  to  Asia  with  Neileus  the  son  of  Codrus,^  what  time  he 
founded  Miletus.  At  this  place  they  drew  the  ships  up  on  tFe 
beach,  and  surrounded  them  with  a  rampart  made  of  stones  and 
trunks  of  trees,  cutting  down  for  this  purpose  all  the  fruit-trees 
which  grew  near,  and  defending  the  barrier  by  means  of  stakes 
firmly  planted  in  the  ground.^  Here  they  were  prepared  either 
to  win  a  battle,  or  undergo  a  siege  —  their  thoughts  embracing 
both  chances. 

98.  The  Greeks,  vfhen  they  understood  that  the  barbarians 
had  fled  to  the  mainland,  were  sorely  vexed  at  their  escape : 
nor  could  they  determine  at  first  what  they  should  do,  whether 
they  should  return  home,  or  proceed  to  the  Hellespont.  In  the 
end,  however,  they  resolved  to  do  neither,  but  to  make  sail  for 
the  continent.  So  they  made  themselves  ready  for  a  sea-fight 
by  the  preparation  of  boarding-bridges,  and  what  else  was  neces- 
sary ;  provided  with  \\  hich  they  sailed  to  Mycale.  Now  when 
they  came  to  the  place  where  the  camp  was,  they  found  no  one 
venture  out  to  meet  them,  but  observed  the  ships  all  dragged 
ashore  within  the  barrier,  and  a  strong  land-force  drawn  up  in 


1"  Most    commentators   take    Gaeson  Medon  and  Neleus  ^Or  Neileus),  the  two 

and    Skolopoeis    for    rivers     '  Larcher,  eldest  of  the  sous  of  Codrus,  quarrelled 

Table   Geographique ;   Schweighaeuser's  about  succeeding  their  father.     Medon, 

Index,  s.  v.  G^son  ;  Bahr,  ad  loc),  and  the  elder  of  the  two,  tliougli  lame,  was 

there  certainly  was  a  river  Gajson   or  preferred,  and   Neleus   in  dudgeon  re- 

Gaesus  (Gessus)  in  these  parts  (Ephor.  solved  to  quit  Attica.     He  was  accom- 

Fr.  91  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  '2'J :  Mel.  i.  xvii.  i^aiiied  by  the  loniaus,  wlio  had  found  a 

§  2;.     But  Herodotus,    I   believe,   never  refuge  in  Attica  when  driven  from  the 

introduces  the  name  of  a  river,  without  I'eloponnese  by  the  Achaeaus,  and  sailed 

either  calling  it  a  liver  or  prefixing  the  to  Asia,  where  he  became   the  founder 

article.     I  therefore  agree  with  La  Mar-  of   Miletus  (Pausan.   vii.  ii.    §§   I,   2; 

tiniei•©  and  Mr.  Grote,   that  Gffison  is  Strab.  xiv.  p.  9ΐυ). 

here  a  town,  and  Scol^jpoeis  also.    Both  ^  Diodorus  adds  to  these  defences  a 

probably  lay  on  the  si;uth  coast  of  the  "deep  ditch"  (τάψρυ5  βαθΐΐα),   xi.  34. 

pr'Jiiiontcjry  of  Mycale.  He    estimates    the    Persian    army    at 

'  Supra,  i.  147.     The  tale  went  that  100,000. 
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battle  array  upon  the  beach  ;  Leoty chides  therefore  sailed  aloii;; 
tlie  shore  in  his  ship,  keeping  as  close  hauled  to  the  land  as 
possible,  and  by  the  voice  of  a  herald  thus  addressed  thu 
lonians : — 

"  Men  of  Ionia — ye  who  can  hoar  me  speak — do  ye  take  hoed 
to  what  I  say ;  for  the  Persians  will  not  understand  a  word  that 
I  utter.  When  we  join  battle  with  them,  before  aught  else, 
remember  Freedom — and  next,  recollect  our  watchword,  which 
is  Hebe.  If  there  be  any  who  hear  me  not,  let  those  who  liear 
report  my  words  to  the  others." 

In  all  this  Leotychides  had  the  very  same  design  which  The- 
mistocles  entertained  at  Artemisium.^  Either  the  barltarians 
would  not  know  wdiat  he  had  said,  and  the  lonians  would  be 
persuaded  to  revolt  from  them ;  or  if  his  words  were  reported  to 
the  former,  they  would  mistrust  their  Greek  soldiers. 

99.  After  Leotychides  had  made  this  address,  the  Greeks 
brought  their  ships  to  the  land,  and,  having  disembarked, 
arrayed  themselves  for  the  battle.  When  the  Persians  saw 
them  marshalling  their  array,  and  bethought  themselves  of  the 
advice  which  had  been  offered  to  the  lonians,  theh  first  act  was 
to  disarm  the  Samians,  whom  they  suspected  of  complicity  Avith 
the  enemy.  For  it  had  hapjieued  lately  that  a  number  of  the 
Athenians  who  lingered  in  Attica,  having  been  made  prisoners 
by  the  troops  of  Xerxes,  were  brought  to  Asia  on  board  the 
barbarian  fleet ;  and  these  men  had  been  ransomed,  one  and  all, 
by  the  Samians,  who  sent  them  back  to  Athens,  well  furnished 
with  provisions  for  the  way.  On  this  account,  as  much  as  on 
any  other,  the  Samians  were  suspected,  as  men  who  had .  paid 
the  ransom  of  five  hundred  of  the  King's  enemies.  After 
disarming  them,  the  Persians  next  despatched  the  Milesians  ^  to 
guard  the  paths  which  lead  up  into  the  heights  of  Mycale, 
because  (they  said)  the  IMilesians  were  well  acquainted  with 
that  region :  their  true  object,  however,  was  to  remove  them  to 
a  distance  from  the  camp.  In  this  way  the  Persians  sought  to 
secure  themselves  against  such  of  the  lonians  as  they  thought 


'  Supra,  viii.  22,  end.  duced,  to  cultivate  the  soil  for  them. 

■*  It  has  been  questioned,  who  these  I  incline  to  suspect  that,  here  as  else- 
Milesians  could  be?  Since,  according  where,  Herodotus  has  overstated  the 
to  our  author  (supra,  vi.  20 j,  the  Greek  severity  of  the  Pei-sians.  A  portion  of 
population  was  removed  by  Darius,  and  the  Milesians  may  have  been  removed 
the  territory  divided  between  tlie  Per-  to  Ampe;  but  the  town  and  territory 
sians  and  the  Carians  of  Pedasus.  Mr.  had  probably  never  ceased  to  be  mainly 
Blalcesley  suggests  that  they  were  the  Greek. 
labourers  whom  the  Persians  had  intro- 
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likely,  if  occasion  offered,  to  make  rebellion.  They  then  joined 
shield  to  shield,  and  so  made  themselves  a  breastwork  against 
the  enemy.^ 

100.  The  Greeks  now,  having  finished  their  preparations, 
began  to  move  towards  the  barbarians ;  when,  lo !  as  they 
advanced,  a  rumour  flew  through  the  host  from  one  end  to  the 
other  ^ — that  the  Greeks  had  fought  and  conquered  the  army  of 
]\iardonius  in  Bojotia.  At  the  same  time  a  herald's  wand  was 
observed  lying  upon  the  beach.  Many  things  prove  to  me  that 
the  gods  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  man.  How  else,  when  the 
battles  of  Mycale  and  Plataea  were  about  to  happen  on  the  self 
same  day,  should  such  a  rumour  have  reached  the  Greeks  in 
that  region,  greatly  cheering  the  whole  army,  and  making  them 
more  eager  than  before  to  risk  their  lives  ? 

101.  A  strange  coincidence  too  it  was,  that  both  the  battles 
should  have  been  fought  near  a  precinct  of  Eleusinian  Ceres. 
The  fight  at  Platfea  took  place,  as  I  said  before,'  quite  close 
to  one  of  Ceres'  temples ;  and  now  the  battle  at  Mycale  was 
to  be  fought  hard  by  another,  liightly  too  did  the  rumour 
run,  that  the  Greeks  with  Pausanias  liad  gained  their  victory ; 
for  the  fight  at  Plataea  fell  early  in  the  day,  whereas  that  at 
Mycale  was  towards  evening.  That  the  two  battles  were  really 
fought  on  the  saine  day  of  the  same  month  becaine  apparent 
when  inquiries  were  made  a  short  time  afterwards.  Before  the 
rumour  reached  them,  the  Greeks  were  full  of  fear,  not  so  much 
on  their  own  account,  as  for  their  countrymen,  and  for  Greece 
herself,  lest  she  should  be  worsted  in  her  struggle  with  IMar- 
donius.  But  when  the  voice  fell  on  them,  their  fear  vanished, 
and  they  charged  more  vigorously  and  at  a  quicker  pace.  So 
the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians  rushed  with  like  eagerness  to  the 
fi-ay ;  for  the  Hellespont  and  the  Islands  formed  the  prize  for 
which  they  were  about  to  fight. 


*  See  above,  chapters  61  and  62.  explanation  pre-eminently  satisfactory." 

^  The  note  of  Mr.  Grote  on   this  pas-  But  this  explanation  is  clearly  not  that 

sage  (Hist,  of  Greece,   vol.  v.  pp.   L'lio-  Λvhich  he  would  himself  give. 
26'J)  deserves  attentive  perusal.     That         Mr.   Grote  rightly  dismisses,    as  the 

multitudes,  in  all  times  and  in  all  coun-  unfounded  conjecture  of  later  writers, 

tries,  are  liaVjle  to  be  seized  with  "sud-  the  view  which  found  so  much  favour 

den  unaccountable  impressions,"  is  very  with   Larcher,    and  which  is  tolerated 

clearly  and  distinctly  proved.     It  is  not  even    by    Thirlwall    (Hist,   of   Greece, 

quite  so  clear  in  what  light  Mr.  Grote  vol.   ii.   p.   358, — that   the    report   Wixs 

regards   the    phenomenon.       "  To     the  designedly    circulated    by    the    Grecian 

heliciimj  inin J, ''  lia  observes,   "  the  re•  generals   for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 

ligious  point  of  view,    which  in  Hero-  ing  the  army.     (See   Diod.  Sic.  xi.  -ib ; 

dotus    is    predominant,     furnishes    an  Polya'n.  i.  33.;  "  Ch.  G2. 
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102.  The  Athenians,  and  the  force  (h-awn  up  witli  tlirm,  wIk» 
formed  one  half  of  the  army,  marched  along  the  shore,  where 
the  country  was  low  and  level;  but  the  way  for  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  the  troops  with  them,  lay  across  hills  and  a 
torrent-course.  Hence,  while  the  Lacechicraonians  were  effectiu"• 
their  passage  round,  the  Athenians  on  the  other  wing  had 
abeady  closed  with  the  enemy.  So  long  as  the  wicker  bucklers 
of  the  Persians  continued  standing,  they  made  a  stout  defence, 
and  had  not  even  the  worst  of  the  battle ;  but  when  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  allies  with  them,  wishing  to  make  the  victory 
their  own,  and  not  share  it  with  the  Lacedfemonians,  cheered 
each  other  on  with  shouts,  and  attacked  them  with  the  utmost 
fierceness,  then  at  last  the  face  of  things  became  changed.  For, 
bursting  through  the  line  of  shields,  and  rushing  forwards  in  a 
body,  the  Greeks  fell  upon  the  Persians ;  Avho,  though  they  bore 
the  charge  and  for  a  long  time  maintained  their  ground,  yet  at 
leiigth  took  refuge  in  their  intrenchment.  Here  the  Athenians 
themselves,  together  with  those  who  followed  them  in  the  line 
of  battle,  the  Corinthians,  the  Sicyouians,  and  the  Trojzenians, 
pressed  so  closely  on  the  steps  of  their  flying  foes,  that  they 
entered  along  with  them  into  the  fortress.  And  now,  when 
even  their  fortress  was  taken,  the  barbarians  no  longer  offered 
resistance,  but  fled  hastily  away,  all  save  only  the  Persians. 
Thei/  still  continued  to  fight  in  knots  of  a  few  men  against  the 
Greeks,  who  kept  pouring  into  the  intrenchment.  x\nd  here, 
while  two  of  the  Persian  commanders  fled,  two  fell  upon  the 
field  :  Artayntes  and  Ithamitres,  who  were  leaders  of  the  fleet,^ 
escaped ;  Mardontes,  and  the  commander  of  the  land  force, 
Tigranes,  died  fighting. 

103.  The  Persians  still  held  out,  when  the  Lacedaimonians, 
and  their  part  of  the  army,  reached  the  camp,  and  joined  in  the 
remainder  of  the  battle.  The  number  of  Greeks  who  fell  in  the 
struggle  here  was  not  small ;  the  Sicyonians  especially  lost 
many,  and,  among  the  rest,  Perilaiis  their  general. 

The  Samians,  who  served  with  the  Medes,  and  who,  although 
disarmed,  still  remained  in  the  camp,  seeing  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  fight  that  the  victory  was  doubtful,  did  all 
that  lay  in  their  power  to  render  help  to  the  Greeks.  And  the 
other  lonians  likewise,  beholding  then-  example,  revolted  and 
attacked  the  Persians.^ 

*  Supra,  viii.  130.  part  in  the  battle  to  the  Ionian  Greeks, 

^  Diodorus  assigns  a  very  important     the  Samians  especially,  and  the  Mile- 
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104.  As  for  the  iMilesiaus,  wlio  had  been  ordered,  for  the 
better  security  of  the  Persians,  to  guard  the  mountain-paths, — 
that,  in  case  any  accident  befell  them  such  as  had  now  happened, 
they  might  not  lack  guides  to  conduct  them  into  the  high  tracts 
of  Mycale, — and  λυΙιο  had  also  been  removed  to  hinder  them 
from  making  an  outbrealc  in  the  Persian  camp ;  they,  instead  of 
obeying  their  orders,  broke  them  in  every  respect.  For  they 
guided  the  flying  Persians  by  Avrong  roads,  which  brought  them 
into  the  jiresence  of  the  enemy  ;  and  at  last  they  set  upon  them 
with,  their  own  hands,  and  showed  themselves  the  hottest  of 
their  adversaries.  Ionia,  therefore,  on  this  day  revolted  a 
second  time  fi'om  the  Persians. 

105.  In  this  battle  the  Greeks  who  behaved  with  the  greatest 
bravery  were  the  Atlienians;  and  among  them  the  palm  was 
borne  οίϊ  by  Hermolycus,  the  son  of  Euthynus,  a  man  accom- 
plished in  the  Pancratium.^  This  Hermolycus  was  afterwards 
slain  in  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and  Carystians.^  He 
fell  in  the  fight  near  Cyrnus  ^  in  the  Carystian  territory,  and  was 
buried  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  G-eraestus.*  After  the  Athenians, 
the  most  distinguished  on  the  G-reek  side  were  the  Corinthians, 
the  Troezenians,  and  the  Sicyonians. 

106.  The  Greeks,  when  they  had  slaughtered  the  greater 
j3ortion  of  the  barbarians,  either  in  the  battle  or  in  the  rout,  set 
fire  to  their  ships  and  bin-nt  them,  together  with  the  bulwark 
which  had  been  raised  for  their  defence,  first  however  removing 

sians.     According  to  him,  their  troops  the  Ionian   Greeks  (see  Dahlmann,  p. 

drew  off  before    the  battle   began  and  104,  E.  T.),  and  may  have  given  them 

presented  the  appearance  of  a  sepai-ate  on   this  occasion  less  credit  than  they 

army,    which  the   Greeks  imagined   to  deserved. 

have  just  arrived  from  Sardis,  and  to         '  The  Pancratium   was  a  contest  in  ^ 

be    under    the    command    of    Xerxes,  which  wrestling  and  boxing  were  united. 

They  were  gi-eatly  alarmed  and  doubt-  Pausanias  tells   us   that  the  Athenians 

ing   whether   to   fly    or   no,    when    the  honoured    Hermolycus    with   a   statue,    ι 

I'ersians  fell  upon  them.     The  victoi-y  which  stood  in  the  Acropolis  (Pausan.  i.    \ 

was    long    undecided,    but   at   last    the  xxiii.  §  12^.  ' 

Samians   and   Milesians    came   up,    and         -  The  war  between   Athens   and  Ca• 

the  Persians,  seeing  that  their  intentions  rystus  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (L 

were  hostile,    took    to   flight  suddenly.  98).     It  followed  the  taking  of  Scyi'os, 

The  other  Asiatic  Greeks  then  set  upon  and  preceded  the  revolt  of  the  Naxians,    ι 

the    flying    foe,    and    committed    great  so  that  it  must  have  fallen  within  the  / 

havoc,  so  that  the  Persian  loss  exceeded  period  B.C.  469-4G7  (see  Grote,  vol.  v.  / 

4o,iJ00    men.      The    intrenched     camp,  j».  410,  note).     The  Carystians,  though 

however,    according   to    Diodorus,    was  unassisted  by  the  other  Eubfcans,  made  J 

not  taken.     The   Persians   fled   partly  a  stout  resistance,  and  after  a  protracted 

thither,  partly  to  Sardis.  struggle  ended  the  war  by  a  treaty. 

This  narrative,   where  it  contradicts         ^  This  place  is  unknown.     No  other 

Herodotus,  is  of  course  of  no  value.     It  writer  mentions  it. 

may  sei-ve,  however,   in  some   respect-*         ^  For  the  situation  of  Geraistus,  vide 

to  fill  up  the  outline  of  this  chapter,  supra,  viii.  7,  note. 
Herodotus  is  never  very  favourable  to 
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therefrom  all  the  booty,  and  carryin*^  it  dowu  to  tlic  ljea<-h. 
Besides  other  plunder,  they  found  here  many  caskets  uf  money. 
AVhen  they  had  burnt  the  rampart  and  the  vessel's,  the  Greeks 
sailed  away  to  Samos,  and  there  took  counsel  together  con- 
cerning the  lonians,  λ\1ιοηι  they  thought  of  removing  out  of 
Asia.  Ionia  they  proposed  to  abandon  to  the  barbarians ;  and 
their  doubt  was,  in  what  part  of  their  own  possessions  in  Greece 
they  should  settle  its  inhabitants.  For  it  seemed  to  tliiiin  a 
thing  impossible  that  they  should  be  ever  on  the  watch  to  guard 
and  protect  Ibnia ;  and  yet  otherwise  there  could  be  no  hope 
that  the  lonians  would  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Persians. 
Hereupon  the  Peloponnesian  leaders  j^roposed,  that  the  seaport 
towns  of  such  Greeks  as  had  sided  with  the  j\Iedes  should  be 
taken^away  from  them,  and  made  over  to  the  lonians.  The 
Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  very  unwilling  that  any 
removal  at  all  should  take  place,  and  misliked  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  holding  councils  concerning  their  colonists.  So,  as  they 
set  themselves  against  the  change,  the  Peloponnesians  yielded 
with  a  good  will.^  Hereupon  the  Samians,  Chians,  Lesbians, 
and  other  islanders,^  who  had  helped  the  Greeks  at  this  time, 
were  received  into  the  league  of  the  allies  ;  and  took  the  oaths, 
binchng  themselves  to  be  faithful,  and  not  desert  the  common 
cause.  Then  the  Greeks  sailed  away  to  the  Hellespont,  where 
they  meant  to  break  down  the  bridges,  which  they  supposed  to 
be  still  extended  across  the  strait.' 


^  According  to   Diodorus,  the  Athe-  if  seriously  entertained  at  all,  would  be 

nians  in  the  first  instance  agreed  with  sure  to    be   abandoned  almost   as   soon 

the  Spartans  ;    and  the  Asiatic  Greeks  as  contemplated.     It  may  be   doubted 

likewise  consenting  were  about  to  em-  whether  Athens  had  as  ijet  the  feeling 

bark  for    Europe.     But  the    Athenians  ascribed  to  her  in  either  author.     Even 

suddenly   changed   their  mind,  fearing  Hei'odotus    sometimes    colours    events 

lest  upon  the   new  colonisation  Athens  with  the  feeliugs  with  which  they  came 

should  lose  her  rights  of  ' '  mother-city  "  to  be  regarded  in  later  times  (supra,  v. 

(xi.  37).     The  account  of  Herodotus  is  93  ;  vii.  10,  §  2  ;  49,  §  1,  &c.). 

far  more  piObable.    That  a  mode  of  pro-  ^  The  relations   of  the   Greeks   upon 

ceeding,  familiar  to  the  Greeks  fi-om  the  the  mainland  to  the  Persians,  it  is  plain, 

practice  of  the  Oriental  nations  (supra,  continued    unchanged    (see     note  -    on 

iv.  204-,  note  %   should  have  been  mo-  Book    vi.    ch.    42).      The   fruit    of  the 

mentarily  entertained  is  likely  enough,  victory  now   gamed  was   "  the  Helles- 

but  that   it  should   have  been   on  the  pont  and  the  islands"  (supra,   ch.   101, 

point  of  execution  is  scarcely  credible,  end). 

The  attachment  of  the  lonians  to  their  "  It  seems  inconceivable  that  the 
country,  and  their  unwillingness  to  leave  destruction  of  the  bridges  should  not 
it,  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Book  vi.  have  been  known  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
ch.  3,  and  Book  i.  ch.  1β5.  An  inter-  ten  months  at  least  after  it  had  taken 
necine  war  too  must  have  arisen  in  place  ^supra,  viii.  117).  May  not  Hero- 
Greece,  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  dotus  have  been  mistaken  a-s  to  the 
dispossess  the  medizing  states  of  their  motive  of  the  Greeks  in  making  this 
seaport  towns.     The  project,  therefore,  movement,  which  was  perhaps  only  to 
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1U7.  The  barbarians  who  escaped  from  the  battle — a  scanty 
remnant — took  refuge  in  the  heights  of  Mycale,  whence  they 
made  good  their  retreat  to  Sardis.  During  the  march,  Masistos, 
the  sou  of  Darius,  who  had  been  present  at  the  disaster,  had 
words  with  Artayntes,  the  general,  on  whom  he  showered  many 
reproaches.  He  called  him,  among  other  things,  "  worse  than  a 
woman,"  for  the  way  in  which  he  had  exercised  his  command, 
and  said  there  was  no  punishment  which  he  did  not  deserve  to 
suffer  for  doing  the  King's  house  such  grievous  hurt.  Now  with 
the  Persians  there  is  no  greater  insult  than  to  call  a  man 
"  Avorse  than  a  woman."  ^  So  when  Artayntes  had  borne  the 
rejjroaches  for  some  while,  at  last  he  fell  in  a  rage,  and  drew  his 
scymitar  upon  Masistes,  being  lain  to  kill  him.  But  a  certain 
Halicarnassian,  Xenagoras  by  name,  the  son  of  Praxilaiis,  who 
stood  behind  Ai-tayntes  at  the  time,  seeing  him  in  the  act  of 
rushing  forward,  seized  him  suddenly  round  the  waist,  and, 
lifting  him  from  his  feet,  dashed  him  down  upon  the  ground ; 
which  gave  time  for  the  spearmen  who  guarded  Masistes  to 
come  to  his  aid.  By  his  conduct  here  Xenagoras  gained  the 
favour,  not  of  Masistes  only,  but  likewise  of  Xerxes  himself, 
whose  brother  he  had  preserved  from  death ;  and  the  King 
rewarded  his  action  by  setting  him  over  the  Avhole  land  of 
Cilicia.''  Excejit  this,  notlhng  happened  upon  the  road ;  and 
the  men  continued  their  march  and  came  all  safe  to  Sardis.  At 
Sardis  they  found  the  King,  who  had  been  there  ever  since  he 
lost  the  sea-fight  and  lied  from  Athens  to  Asia.^ 

1U8.  Dm-iag  the  time  that  Xerxes  abode  at  this  place,  he  fell 
in  love  with  the  Avife  of  Masistes,  who  Avas  likewise  staying  in 
the  city.  He  therefore  sent  her  messages,  but  failed  to  win  her 
consent;  and  he  could  not  dare  to  use  violence,  out  of  regard 


reconnoitre,  and  see  whether  any  pre-     always  by  its  nq,tive  kings,  who  bore  the 
parations   were   going    on    for   a   fresh     name   of  Syennesis  (supra,  v.  118, 


ore  the  i 
8,  and  | 
12-27;    I 


invasion  ?    That  a  renewed  invasion  was  vii.   98 ;     Xen.   Anab.    i.    ii.    § 
looked  upon  ius  not  improbable,  is  clear  ^scliyl.  Pers.  328).     Xenagoras  there- 
from Thucyd.  i.  9u,  and  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  4.i.  fore   can  only    have  occupied  a  subor- 
The  latter  .speaks  of  "  the  coiniiuj  Persian  dinate  position. 

expedition"     {τηι>     απί>    των     Ώΐρσών  '  "We  see  by  this  that  .iEschylus,  in 

ίσυμίνην  στρατύαν).  making  Xerxes  return  straight  to  Susa 

*  Supra,  viii.  88,  and  ix.  20.  from    Athens,    avails    himself    of    the 

*  This  would  be  very  remarkable,  if  licence  of  a  poet.  His  continuance  at 
it  could  be  depended  upon;  but  pro-  thiis  provincial  capital,  not  only  for  the 
bably  it  is  an  overstatement,  natural  in  winter,  but  during  the  whole  of  the 
one  jealous  for  the  honour  of  a  country-  summer  season,  is  indicative  of  an  inten- 
man.  Cilicia,  thuugli  called  a  satrapy  tion  to  return  to  Greece,  if  his  affairs 
(iii.  i)U;,  seems  never  to  have  been  under  had  prospered  there. 

the  rule  of  a  satrap,     it  was  governed 
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to  Masistes,  his  brother.  This  the  woman  kue\\'  well  eiioufili, 
and  hence  it  was  tliat  she  had  the  boldness  to  resist  him.  So 
Xerxes,  finding  no  other  way  open,  devised  a  marriage  between 
his  own  son  Darius  and  a  daughter  of  this  woman  and  Masistes 
— thinking  that  he  might  better  obtain  his  ends  if  he  effected 
this  union.  Accordingly  he  betrothed  these  two  persons  to  one 
another,  and,  after  the  usual  ceremonies  were  completed,  took 
his  departure  for  Susa.  When  he  was  come  there,  and  had 
received  the  woman  into  his  palace  as  his  son's  bride,  a  change 
came  over  hiim,  and,  losing  all  love  for  the  wife  of  Masistes,  he 
conceived  a  passion  for  his  son's  bride,  Masistes'  daughter.  And 
Artaynta — for  so  was  she  called — very  soon  returned  his 
love. 

109.  After  a  while  the  thing  was  discovered  in  the  way 
which  I  will  now  relate.  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  had 
woven  with  her  own  hands  a  long  robe,  of  many  colours,  and 
very  curious,  which  she  presented  to  her  husband  as  a  gift. 
Xerxes,  who  was  greatly  pleased  with  it,  forthwith  put  it  on ; 
and  went  in  it  to  visit  Ai-taynta,  λυΙιο  happened  likewise  on  this 
day  to  please  him  greatly.  He  therefore  bade  her  ask  him 
whatever  boon  she  liked,  and  promised  that,  whatever  it  was, 
he  would  assuredly  grant  her  request.  Then  Artaynta,  who  was 
doomed  to  suffer  calamity  together  with  her  whole  house,  said 
to  him — "  Wilt  thou  indeed  give  me  whatever  I  like  to  ask  ?  " 
So  the  King,  suspecting  nothing  less  than  that  her  choice  would 
fall  where  it  did,  pledged  his  word,  and  swore  to  her.  She 
then,  as  soon  as  she  heard  his  oath,  asked  boldly  for  the  robe. 
Hereupon  Xerxes  tried  all  possible  means  to  avoid  the  gift ;  not 
that  he  grudged  to  give  it,  but  because  he  dreaded  Amestris, 
who  already  suspected,  and  would  ηοΛν,  he  feared,  detect  his 
love.  So  he  offered  her  cities  instead,  and  heaps  of  gold,  and 
an  army  which  should  obey  no  other  leader.  (The  last  of  these 
is  a  thoroughly  Persian  gift.)  But,  as  nothing  could  prevail  on 
Artaynta  to  change  her  rhind,  at  the  last  he  gave  her  the  robe. 
Then  Artaynta  was  very  greatly  rejoiced,  and  she  often  wore 
the  garment  and  was  proud  of  it.  And  so  it  came  to  the  cars  of 
Amestris  that  the  robe  had  been  given  to  her. 

110.  Now  when  Amestris  learnt  the  whole  matter,  she  felt 
no  anger  against  Artaynta ;  but,  looking  upon  her  mother,  the 
wife  of  Masistes,  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  she  determined 
to  compass  her  death.  She  waited,  therefore,  till  her  husband 
gave  the  great  royal  banquet,  a  feast  which  takes  place  once 
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every  year,  in  celebration  of  the  King's  birthday^ — "Tykta" 
the  feast  is  called  in  the  Persian  tongue,  which  in  our  language 
may  be  rendered  "  perfect "  ^ — and  this  is  the  only  day  in  all 
the  year  on  which  the  king  soaps  his  head,  and  distributes  gifts 
to  the  Persians.  Amestris  waited,  accordingly,  for  this  day,  and 
then  made  request  of  Xerxes,  that  he  would  please  to  give  her, 
as  her  present,  the  wife  of  Masistes.  But  he  refused ;  for  it 
seemed  to  him  shocking  and  monstrous  to  give  into  the  power 
of  another  a  Avoman  λυΙιο  was  not  only  his  brother's  Avife,  but  was 
likewise  wholly  guiltless  of  what  had  happened — the  more  espe- 
cially as  he  knew  well  enough  with  what  intent  Amestris  had 
preferred  her  request. 

111.  At  length,  however,  wearied  by  her  importunity,  and 
constrained  moreover  by  the  law  of  the  feast,  which  required 
that  no  one  Avho  asked  a  boon  that  day  at  the  King's  board 
should  be  denied  his  request,  he  yielded,  but  with  a  very  ill 
will,  and  gave  the  woman  into  her  power.*  Having  so  done, 
and  told  Amestris  she  might  deal  with  her  as  she  chose,  the 
King  called  his  brother  into  his  presence,  and  said — 

"  Masistes,  thou  art  my  brother,  the  son  of  my  father  Darius  ; 
and,  what  is  more,  thou  art  a  good  man.  I  pray  thee,  live  no 
longer  with  the  wife  Avhom  thou  now  hast.  Behold,  I  will  give 
thee  instead  my  ow-n  daughter  in  marriage ;  take  her  to  live 
with  thee.  But  part  first  with  the  wife  thou  now  hast — i  like 
not  that  thou  keep  to  her." 

To  this  Masistes,  greatly  astonished,  answered — 

"  My  lord  and  master,  how  strange  a  speech  hast  thou  uttered ! 
Thou  biddest  nic  put  away  my  wife,  who  has  borne  me  three 
goodly  youtlis,  and  daugliters  besides,  whereof  thou  hast  taken 
one  and  espoused  her  to  a  son  of  thine  own — thou  biddest  me 
put  away  this  Avife,  notwithstanding  that  she  pleases  me  greatly, 
and  marry  a  daugliter  of  thine !  In  truth,  Ο  King  !  that  I  am 
accounted  worthy  to  wed  thy  daughter,  is  an  honour  which  I 
mightily  esteem ;  but  yet  to  do  as  thou  sayest  am  I  in  no  wise 
willing.     I  pray  thee,  use  not  force  to  compel  me  to  yield  to 

2  The  custom  of  celebrating  birthdays  from  which  it   Λνυυΐά   not   be  easy   to 

by  a  feast  was  universal  in  Persia.    Even  form  tiikta. 

the  poorest  are  said  to  have  conformed  ■*  Few  readers    can  fail  to  be  struck 

to  it  'supra,  i.  13•'•ί;  compare  Athenscus,  by  the  resemblance  between  this  scene 

iv.    10,    p.    62,    Schw.j.     According   to  and  that  described  by  8t.  Matthew,  ch. 

Plato    iAlcib.   i.   p.    121,    C.)   all  Asia  xiv.  6-9,  and  St.  Mark,  vi.  21-2(3.     In 

feasted  on  the  King's  birthday.  the  East   kings  celebrated  their  birth- 

^  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  days    by    holding   fciists   and   granting 

yet  given   of   this  word.     TLe    Persian  graces  from  very  early  times  (see  Gen. 

root  equivalent  to  facio  ov  perjicio  is  Λκ;  ch.  xl.  JU,  21j. 
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thy  prayer.  Be  sure  tliy  daujirlitcr  uill  liiid  ;i  liusliiin.l  t(»  tli.' 
full  as  worthy  as  myself.  Suffer  me  then  to  live  on  with  mv 
own  wife." 

Thus  did  Masistes  answer ;  and  Xerxes,  in  wrath,  replied — 
"  I  will  tell  thee,  Masistes,  what  thou  hast  gained  by  these 
words.  I  will  not  give  thee  my  daughter ;  nor  shalt  thou  live 
any  longer  with  thy  own  wife.  So  mayest  thou  learn,  in  time 
to  come,  to  take  what  is  offered  thee."  Masistes,  when  lie  heard 
this,  withdrew,  only  saying — "  Master,  thou  hast  not  yet  taken 
my  life." 

112.  While  these  things  were  passing  between  Xerxes  and 
his  brother  Masistes,  Amestris  sent  for  the  spearmen  of  the 
royal  body-guard,  and  caused  the  wife  of  IMasistes  to  be  muti- 
lated in  a  horrible  fashion,^  Her  two  breasts,  her  nose,  ears, 
and  lips  were  cut  off  and  thrown  to  the  dogs ;  her  tongue  was 
torn  out  by  the  roots,  and  thus  disfigured  she  was  sent  back  to 
her  home. 

113.  Masistes,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened,  but 
was  fearful  that  some  calamity  had  befallen  him,  ran  hastily  to 
his  house.  There,  finding  his  wife  so  savagely  used,  he  forth- 
with took  counsel  with  his  sons,  and,  accompanied  by  them  and 
certain  others  also,  set  forth  on  his  wav  to  Bactria,  intendinir  to 
stir  up  revolt  in  that  province,  and  hoping  to  do  gi-eat  hurt  to 
Xerxes :  all  which,  I  believe,  he  would  have  accomplished,  if 
he  had  once  reached  the  Bactriau  and  Sacan  people ;  for  he  was 
greatly  beloved  by  them  both,  and  was  moreover  satrap  of 
Bactria.'^  But  Xerxes,  hearing  of  his  designs,  sent  an  armed 
force  upon  his  track,  and  slew  him  while  he  was  still  upon  the 
road,  with  his  sons  and  his  whole  ai'my.  Such  is  the  tale  of 
King  Xerxes'  love  and  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Masistes. 

*  The  cruelty  of  Amestris   receives  reign  of  Darius  (Beh.  Inscript.  col.  iii. 

another   striking   exemplification    from  par.  3),  and  is  not  known  to  have  ever 

the    fact   related   of  her   in   Book   vii.  caused    the    Persians   any   trouble.     It 

ch.  114.     The  later  horrors  of  the  Per-  was  generally  made  a   royal   appanage 

sian  seraglio  have  been  well  treated  by  (see  above,  p.  1 67,  note  ^;;  and  is  found 

Heeren    (^As.    Nat.   vol.  i.   pp.  397-40υ,  in    the     war    of    Dariiis    Codomannus 

E.  T.).  against  Alexander,  still  subject  to  the 

6  Mr.   Blakesley   thinks    that    "  Bac-  Persian  king,  and  a  vigorous  supporter 

tria,  even  after  the  accession  of  Cam-  of  his   authority.       (See   Arrian,    Exp. 

byses,  was    only   nominally   dependent  Alex.  iii.  8,  11,  13,  &c.")     An  ambitious 

upon  the  Median  ( Persian?)  sovereign,"  or  desperate  satrap  might  always  cause 

and  supposes  that  it  was  "  comparatively  a  rebellion  in  his  province,  more  espe- 

little  affected  by  the  centralising  policy  cially  if  it  was  towards  the   borders  of 

of  Darius."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  490,  note  278.)  the  empire.     He  had  only  to  niise  the 

There    is    no    ground    for  «hese    sup-  cry  of  national  independence.     Success 

positions.     Bacti'ia   appears    as   a   very  however   was    a    difficult   matter;     and 

obedient  satrapy  under  Dadarses  in  the  Persia   had    not    lost    veiy    many    pro- 
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114.  Meanwhile  the  Greeks,  wlio  had  left  Mycald,  and  sailed 
for  the  Hellespont,  were  forced  by  contrary  winds  to  anchor 
near  Lectum ;  ^  from  Avhich  place  they  afterwards  sailed  on  to 
Abydos.  On  arriving  here,  they  discovered  that  the  bridges, 
which  they  had  thought  to  find  standing,^  and  which  had  been 
the  chief  cause  of  their  proceeding  to  the  Hellespont,  Avere 
already  broken  up  and  destroyed.  Upon  this  discovery,  Leo- 
tychides,  and  the  Peloponnesians  under  him,  were  anxious  to 
sail  back  to  Greece ;  but  the  Atlienians,  with  Xanthippus  their 
captain,  thought  good  to  remain,  and  resolved  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  the  Chersonese.  So,  while  the  Peloponnesians 
sailed  away  to  their  homes,  the  Athenians  crossed  over  from 
Abydos  to  the  Chersonese,^  and  there  laid  siege  to  Sestos. 

115.  Now,  as  Sestos  was  the  strongest  fortress  in  all  that 
region,^ '^  the  rumom-  had  no  sooner  gone  forth  that  the  Greeks 
were  arrived  at  the  Hellespont,  than  great  numbers  flocked 
thither  from  all  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  Among  the 
rest  there  came  a  certain  Qiobazus,  a  Persian,  from  the  city  of 
Cardia,"  where  he  had  laid  up  the  shore-cables  which  had  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  bridges.  The  town  was  guarded 
by  its  own  -3iolian  inhabitants,^  but  contained  also  some  Per- 
sians, and  a  great  multitude  of  their  allies. 

116.  The  whole  district  was  imder  the  rule  of  Artayctes,  one 
of  the  King's  satraps  ;  who  was  a  Persian,  but  a  backed  and 
cruel  man.  At  the  time  when  Xerxes  was  marchiug  against 
Athens,  he  had  craftily  possessed  himself  of  the  treasures  belong- 


vinces  when  she  was  attacked  and  con-  as     possible,    since    Athens    depended 

quered  by  Alexander.    (Vide  supra,  vol.  gi-eatly    on    the    corn-trade    from    the 

ii.  p.  465.)  Euxiue     (see     Bockh's      Economy     of 

'  Lectum  is  the  modern   Cape  Baha,  Athens,   i.  pp.  107,   112,  &c.,  E.  T.,  and 

the  extreme  point  of  the  Troas  towai-ds  for  the  extent  of  the  trade,  vide  supra, 

the    south-west.      It   is   mentioned   by  vii.  147).     Hence  tlie  fall  of  Sestos  was 

Homer   (H.    xiy.    284),    and    distinctly  rapidly  followed  by  the  siege  of  Byzan- 

marked  by~the  geographers  (Strab.  xiii.  tium  (B.C.  477,  probably). 
p.  84o;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  30;  Ptolem.  v.         ^°  The   importance   of    Sestos   is  re- 

'2.;  see  also  Thucyd.  viii.  lol;  and  Liv.  markably     witnessed    by    Thucydides, 

xxxvii.  37;.     It  ΛνοηΗ  give  good  shelter  who    speaks   of  it  as    "  the  stronghold 

from  the  north  or  Etesian  winds.  and   guardhouse  of  the   enth-e   Helles- 

*  Supra,  ch.  106,  note'.  pont"    viii.  62). 

5  The  Athenians  had  a  sort  of  claim         "  For  the    situation  of  Cardia,   vide 

to  the  proprietorship  of  the  Chersonese,  supra,  vi.  .'i3,  note  ^. 
grounded  on  the  dominion  of  the  family         '  The  .^olians,  after  their  settlement 

of  Miltiades  ^supra,  vi.  34-41).     It  w;i.s  in    Lesbos,    the  Troas,  and  Mysia,   are 

a  v.aluable  possession,  very  fertile  and  said  to  have  sent  out  various  colonies 

suited  for  all   crops  (Xen.  Hell.  ill.  ii,  to    the    Hellespont    and    the    Thracian 

§  10  ;  Eurip.  Hec.  8j.  coast.    Ai^ng  these  were  yEnus,  Alope- 

It    was   also  very    important  to   the  connesus,    Abydos,    and    Sestos.      (See 

Athenians   to  open  the  strait   as  soon  Scymn.  Ch.  11.  ύί^ΐο,  705,  and  709.) 
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ing  to  Protesilaiis  tlie  sou  of  Iphiclns,-  wliicli  wore  at  Eliuus  in 
the  Chersonese.  For  at  this  place  is  the  tomb  of  Protesilaiis, 
surrounded  by  a  sacred  precinct ;  and  here  there  was  great  store 
of  wealth,  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  works  in  brass,  garments, 
and  other  offerings,  all  Avhich  Artayctes  made  his  prey,  liaviiig 
got  the  King's  consent  by  thus  cunningly  addressing  him — 

"  Master,  there  is  in  this  region  the  house  of  a  Greek,  who, 
when  he  attacked  thy  territory,  met  his  due  reward,  and  perished. 
Give  me  his  house,  I  pray  thee,  that  hereafter  men  may  fear  to 
cany  arms  against  thy  land." 

By  these  words  he  easily  persuaded  Xerxes  to  give  him  the 
man's  house ;  for  there  was  no  suspicion  of  his  design  in  the 
King's  mind.  And  he  could  say  in  a  certain  sense  that  Protesi- 
laiis had  borne  arms  against  the  land  of  the  King  ;  because  the 
Persians  consider  all  Asia  to  belong  to  them,  and  to  their  King 
for  the  time  being.^  So  when  Xerxes  allowed  his  request,  he 
brought  all  the  treasures  from  Elseus  to  Sestos,  and  made  the 
sacred  land  into  cornfields  and  pasture  grounds ;  nay,  more, 
Λvhenever  he  paid  a  visit  to  Elaeus,  he  polluted  the  shrine  itself 
by  vile  uses.''  It  was  this  Artayctes  who  was  now  besieged  by 
the  Athenians — and  he  was  but  ill  prepared  for  defence  ;  since 
the  Greeks  had  fallen  upon  him  quite  unawares,  nor  had  he  in 
the  least  expected  their  coming. 

117.  When  it  was  now  late  in  the  autumn,  and  the  siege  still 
continued,  the  Athenians  began  to  murmur  that  they  were  kept 
abroad  so  long ;  and,  seeing  that  they  Avere  not  able  to  take  the 
place,  besought  their  captains  to  lead  them  back  to  their  own 
country.  But  the  captains  refused  to  move,  till  either  the  city 
had  fallen,  or  the  Athenian  people  ordered  them  to  retiu-n  home. 
So  the  soldiers  patiently  bore  up  agamst  their  sufferings. 

118.  Meanwhile  those  within  the  walls  were  reduced  to  the 


'  Protesilaiis,  the  son  of  Iphiclus,  was  For  the  position,  &c.,  of  Elseua,  vide 

one  of  the  Trojan  heroes.    He  led  the  supra,  vi.  140,  note  ». 

Thessalians  of  Phthiotis,    and   was  the  =*  Compare  i.  4,  end,  and  vii.  11 ;_ note  \ 

first  Greek  who  fell  on  the  disembarka-  Vv'esseiing  observes  (from  Herodian,  vi 

tion  of  the  army  (Hom.  II.  ii.  095-702).  3)    that  similar  claims   were   advanced 

His   tomb   at  Elseus   is   mentioned   by  by  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the  new 

many  writers    (Philost.  Heroic,  p.  672 ;  Persian  Empn-e  (note  ad  loc). 

Strab.  xiii.  p.  859;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  11,  ■*  This    "secularisation       of    sacred 

&c.).     Like  the  tombs  on  the  opposite  lands  and  buddmgs  would  create  very 

coast,   and  the  well-known  Cynossema  bitter  feelings  among  the  Greeks  ;  but 

near  Madytus,  it  was  a  mere  pyramidal  it  harmonised  with  the  general  designs 

mound  or    barrow.     This    mound  still  of  Xerxes,  who   had  no  real  tenderness 

forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  neigh-  for  the  Greek  religion,  but  sought  to 

bourhood  of  the  first  European  Castle  depress  and  disgrace  it  in  every  possible 

{Sedil  Bahr).     See  Chandler's  Travels,  way.      (Vide   supra,    via.  33,    35,    53, 

vol.  i.  ch.  v.  p.  18.  &c.) 
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last  straits,  and  forced  even  to  boil  the  \'ery  thongs  of  their  beds 
for  food.  At  last,  when  these  too  failed  them,  Artayctes  and 
O^obazus,  witli  the  native  Persians,  fled  away  from  the  place  by 
night,  having  let  themselves  down  from  the  wall  at  the  back  of 
the  town,  where  the  blockading  force  was  scantiest.  As  soon  as 
day  dawned,  they  of  the  Chersonese  made  signals  to  the  Greeks 
from  the  walls,  and  let  them  know  what  had  happened,  at  the 
same  time  throwing  open  the  gates  of  their  city.  Hereupon, 
while  some  of  the  Greeks  entered  the  town,  others,  and  those 
the  more  numerous  body,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

119.  (Eobazus  fled  into  Thrace ;  but  there  the  Apsinthian 
Thracians^  seized  him,  and  offered  him,  after  their  Avonted 
fashion,  to  Pleistorus,^  one  of  the  gods  of  their  country.  His 
companions  they  hkewise  put  to  death,  but  in  a  different  man- 
ner. As  for  Artayctes  and  the  troops  with  him,  who  had  been 
the  last  to  leave  the  town,  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Greeks, 
not  far  from  ^gos-potami,"  and  defended  themselves  stoutly  for 
a  time,  but  were  at  last  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Those 
whom  they  made  prisoners  the  Greeks  bound  with  chains,  and 
brought  with  them  to  Sestos.  Arta5xtes  and  his  son  were  among 
the  number. 

120.  Now  the  Chersonesites  relate  that  the  following  prodigy 
befell  one  of  the  Greeks  who  guarded  the  captives.  He  was 
broiling  upon  a  fire  some  salted  fish,  when  of  a  sudden  they  be- 
gan to  leap  and  quiver,  as  if  they  had  been  only  just  caught. 
Hereat,  the  rest  of  the  guards  hurried  round  to  look,  and  Avere 
greatly  amazed  at  the  sight.  Artayctes,  however,  beholding  the 
prodigy,  called  the  man  to  him,  and  said — 

"  Fear  not,  Athenian  stranger,  because  of  this  marvel.  It  has 
not  appeared  on  thy  account,  but  on  mine.  Protesilaiis  of 
Ekeus  has  sent  it  to  show  me,  that  albeit  he  is  dead  and  em- 
balmed with  salt,  he  has  power  from  the  gods  to  chastise  his 
injurer.  Now  then  I  would  fain  acquit  my  debt  to  him  thus. 
For  the  riches  which  I  took  from  his  temple,  I  will  fix  my  fine 


*  Supra,  vi.  34,  note  ■•.  directly  opposite  Lampsacus.    A  town 

'  It  is   conjectured    that    Pleistorus  may  have  grown  up  here  in  later  times 

was  the  Thracian  Mars,  of  whom  we  had  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.) ;  but  in  the  Pelo- 

mention,    supra,    v.    7.      The  name  is  ponuesiau  war  there  seems  to  have  been 

nowhere  found  but  in  this  passage  of  not  even  a  village  at  the  place  iXen. 

Herodotus.  Hell.  il.  i.   §  25-27).      It  may  have  re- 

'  This  place,  celebrated  for  the  final  ceived  its  name  from  two  small  streams 

defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopon-  which  reach  tlie  sea  a  little  south  of 

nesian    war,    was    an    open   roadstead,  Gallipoli. 

higher  up  the  strait  than   Sestos   and 
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at  one  hundred  talents— while  for  myself  and  this  boy  of  inino, 
I  will  give  the  Athenians  two  hundred  talents,»  on  condition 
that  they  will  spare  our  lives." 

Such  were  the  promises  of  Ai-tayctes  ;  but  they  failed  to 
persuade  Xanthippus.  For  the  men  of  Eloeus,  who  wished  to 
avenge  Protesilaiis,  entreated  that  he  might  be  put  to  death; 
and  Xanthippus  himself  was  of  the  same  mind.  So  they  led 
Artayctes  to  the  tongue  of  land  where  the  bridges  of  Xerxes 
had  been  fixed  ^ — or,  according  to  others,  to  the  knoll  above  the 
town  of  Madytus ;  ^  and,  having  nailed  him  to  a  board,  they  left 
him  hangmg  thereupon.^  As  for  the  son  of  Artayctes,  him  they 
stoned  to  death  before  his  eyes. 

121.  This  done,  they  sailed  back  to  Greece,  carrying  with 
them,  besides  other  treasures,  the  shore  cables  from  the  bridges 
of  Xerxes,  which  they  wished  to  dedicate  in  their  temples.^ 
And  this  was  all  that  took  place  that  year."* 


*  Two  hundred  talents  would  be 
nearly  50,000?.  of  our  money. 

^  Supra,  vii.  33. 

^  The  position  of  Madytus  has  been 
already  determined  (supra,  vii.  33, 
note  2).  It  lay  a  little  above  the  second 
European  Castle  (Kilid  Bahr). 

"  This  fact  had  been  mentioned  when 
the  position  of  the  bridge  was  described 
(1.  s.  c). 

3  Athenseus  gives  an  epigram,  in 
which  these  cables  are  mentioned,  com- 
posed by  Archimelus,  in  the  time  of 
Hiero  II.  of  Syracuse,  or  B.C.  269-214. 
(See  his  Deipnosoph.  v.  12,  p.  209,  D.) 

^  Mr.  Clinton  remarks  upon  this  pas- 
sage (F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  34  ;  01.  75,  2), 
that  it  shows  Herodotus  not  to  have 
computed  the  commencement  of  the 
year  from  the  winter  solstice.  He 
imagines  (as  does  Bjj.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  ii.  p.  361)  that  the  siege  of 
Sestos  lasted  through  the  winter,  and 
that  the  Greek  fleet  sailed  home  in  the 
spring  of  b.c.  478.  But  this  is  a  mis- 
take, arising  out  of  a  mistranslation  of 
the  passage  in  Thucydides  wherein  he 
speaks  of  the  siege  in  question.  Thu- 
cydides says — 01  ΆθηναΊοι  καϊ  ol  οπί> 
'iwvias  καϊ  'Ελλησπόντου  ξύμμαχοι  ^δη 
άφ6στηκότ€ϊ  άπh  βασίλ^ωί,  υπομΐίνανη$ 
'ZrjffThy  ΐΤΓολιόρκουν  Μήδω;/  (χόνταιν,  καϊ 
ΐΤΓ  ι  χ^ζ  ι  μ  άσ  aUT  e  S  ΐΤλον  αυττην  ΐκλι- 
ττόντων  των  βαρβάρων,  καϊ  μ€τα  τούτο 
αττΐ-κλΐυσαν  e|  'Έ.λλΎΐσ•κ6ντου  &is  έκαστοι 
κατά  πόλΐΐ5  (i.  89).  It  has  been  usual 
to  translate  ΐΐτιχΐΐμάσαντί$  in  this  pas- 
sage    "  having    passed    the     winter " 


(literally,  "  having  over-wintered  "), 
whereas  the  true  sense  seems  to  be, 
"  having  reached  or  touched  tlie  winter  " 
— a  meaning  justified  by  such  exj^res- 
sions  as  ί'πιπολιοΟσθαι,  "  to  reach  gi'ay 
hau's,"  4πιπ(ρκάζ(ΐν,  "to  begin  to  gi'ow 
dark,"  &c.,  as  well  as  by  the  frequent 
use  of  i-πΐ  as  a  diminutive  in  adjectives 
(«ττίγρυποϊ,  ίπισι/xos,  €ΤΓΐστρ(5γγυλοϊ,  4πι- 
πόλιο$,  ΐττίττικροί,  inivavaios,  κ.  τ.  λ.). 
Thucydides  and  writers  of  his  time  use 
χΐΐμάζΐίν,  and  διαχΐΐμάζίΐν,  for  "  to  pass 
the  winter"  (Thuc.  vi.  74,  vii.  42;  Xen. 
Hell.  I.  ii.  §  15,  iv.  i.  §  16;  Herod,  viii. 
133).  In  no  other  passage,  I  believe, 
is  ίΤΓίχΐΐμάζΐΐν  found.  It  should  there- 
fore have  a  sense  i-arely  \vanted,  Avhich 
the  sense  of  "just  reaching  the  winter  " 
would  be. 

That  Sestos  was  actually  taken  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year  with  Salamis 
(B.C.  479),  and  not  in  tlie  spring  of  the 
year  following  (B.C.  478  ,  is  confirmed 
both  by  the  dii-ect  statement  of  Dio- 
dorus  (xi.  37),.  and  by  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus.  The  latter  says  it  was 
"late  in  the  autumn  "  when  the  be- 
sieging force  began  to  murmur  (ch.  117;, 
and  that  "meanwhile"  (^δη,  ch.  118) 
those  WTithin  the  walls  had  been  reduced 
to  such  extremity  as  to  begin  eating  the 
straps  of  their  beds.  It  is  cleai•  that 
they  could  not  exist  very  long  on  this 
supply,  especially  as  they  were  "  a  great 
multitude"  (ch.  115,  end).  We  might 
conclude,  then,  from  Herodotus  alone, 
that  just  at  the  beginning  of  winter  the 
town  surrendered.    Professor  Koutorga 

2  c  2 
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122.  It  was  the  grandfather  of  tliis  Artayctes,  one  Artemba- 
res  by  name,  who  suggested  to  the  Persians  a  proposal  Avhich 
they  readily  embraced,  and  _thus  iir^d  upon  Cyrus  : — "  Since 
Jove,"  they  said,  "  has  overthrown  Astyages,  and  given  the  rule 
to  the  Persians,  and  to  thee  chiefly,  Ο  Cyrus !  come  now,  let  us 
quit  this  land  wherein  we  dwell — for  it  is  a  scant  land  and  a 
rugged  ^ — and  let  us  choose  om-selves  some  other  better  country. 
Many  such  lie  around  us,  some  nearer,  some  further  off:  if  we 
take  one  of  these,  men  Avill  admire  us  far  more  than  they  do 
now.  λΥ]ιο  that  had  the  power  would  not  so  act  ?  And  when 
shall  we  have  a  fairer  time  than  now,  when  we  are  lords  of  so 
many  nations,  and  rule  aU  Asia?"  Then  Cyrus,  who  did  not 
greatly  esteem  the  counsel,  told  them, — "  they  might  do  so,  if 
they  liked — but  he  warned  them  not  to  expect  in  that  case  to 
continue  rulers,  but  to  prepare  for  being  ruled  by  others — soft 
countries  gave  birth  to  soft  men — there  was  no  region  which 


regards  Herodotus  as  distinctly  assert- 
ing that  Sestos  was  taken  in  the  autumn. 
(Recherches  Critiques  sur  I'Histoire  de 
la  Grece,  p.  15:  "Herodote  suit  I'ordre 
des  ^venements,  et  7wmme  la  βη  de  I'au- 
tomne  comiuc  la  saison  oii  la  ville  de  Sestos 
s'est  renduc  aux  Atherdens.")  But  this  is 
a  misrepresentation.  Herodotus  only 
mentions  "  the  end  of  autumn  "  as  the 
time  when  the  besiegers  began  to 
murmur. 

I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Grote  has  seen 
the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Thu- 
cydides,  but  he  has  formed  a  right  con- 
clusion as  to  the  facts.  ' '  After  the 
capture  of  Sestos,"  he  says,  "  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  returned  home  with  their 
plunder,  towards  the  commencement  of 
V inter,  not  omitting  to  carry  with  them 
the  vast  cables,  &c."  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  V.  p.  271.)  This,  I  think,  Wixs  cer- 
tainly the  case  ;  and  the  next  year  Pau- 
Banias  took  the  command,  and  made  liis 
expeditions  to  Cyprus  and  Byzantium. 

^  The  ancient  territory  of  the  Per- 
sians, which  still  retains  its  name  al- 
most unchanged  ^in  the  Inscriptions 
"Parsa,"  in  modern  Persian  "  Pars" — 

compare  the  Hebrew  D"!S),  is  a  country 

of  a  remarkably  varied  character, 
deserving,  however,  in  the  main  the  de- 
scription liere  given  of  it.  The  portion 
immediately  bordering  upon  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  lying  soutliward  of  the 
mountain-range,  is  an  arid  and  level 
tract,   "  Ijearing  a   resemblance  in  soil 


and  climate  to  Arabia,"  and  scarcely 
piossessing  a  single  stream  worthy  of  the 
name  of  river  (Malcolm's  History  of 
Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  2).  It  is  "  unproduc- 
tive, covered  Λvith  particles  of  salt,  and 
little  better  than  a  desert"  (Kinueh-'s 
Persian  Empire,  p.  70).  Above  this 
extends  a  mountainoiis  region,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  valleys,  and  open- 
ing sometimes  into  large  plains,  which 
is  fairly  fertile,  abounding  in  pasture, 
well  wooded  in  pai'ts,  and  watered, 
except  towards  the  east,  by  a  suiBcient 
number  of  pleasant  streams.  The 
eastern  portion  of  this  upper  country, 
that  which  borders  upon  Kermau,  is, 
however,  less  agreeable  than  the  rest. 
The  mountains  are  fewer,  the  plains 
larger,  the  soil  more  sandy,  and  water 
less  plentiful  (ibid.  p.  55).  Noi-thwai'ds 
of  the  mountain  region,  in  the  direction 
of  Yezd,  a  fiat  country  again  succeeds, 
at  first  rich  and  productive,  but  gra- 
dually changing  into  the  character  of  a 
sandy  desert,  impregnated  with  nitre 
and  salt.  Kermau,  which  must  be  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  ancient 
Persia  (supra,  i.  125),  hixs  the  same 
general  features,  but  is  more  deficient 
in  water,  and  consequently  is  far  more 
generally  barren  and  desolate.  Even  \ 
here,  liowevei•,  fertile  districts  occa-  / 
sionally  occur  (Kiuneh',  pp.  194-201). 

The  rugged  character  of  the  country 
is  often  dwelt  on  by  ancient  writere. 
(Compare  Arriau,  Exped.  Alex.  v.  4, 
with  Plat.  Leg.  iii.  (395,  A.) 
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produced  very  deliglitful  fruits,  and  at  tlie  same  time  men  of  a 
warlike  spirit."  So  the  Persians  departed  with  altered  minds, 
confessing  that  Cyrus  was  wiser  than  they ;  and  chose  rather  to 
dwell  in  a  chmdish  land,  and  exercise  lordship,  than  to  cultivate 
plains,  and  be  the  slaves  of  others.^ 


β  I  have  remarked  in  a  former  volume  all  his  defeats,  by  the  invader.     Artis- 

(vol.   i.  p.  96),    in   opposition   to  Dahl-  tically, — by  this  last  chapter — the  end 

mann,   that  the    work    of    Herodotus,  is  brought  back  into  a  connexion  with 

"though    not    finished   throughout,    is  the  beginning — the  tail  of  the  snake  is 

co)iGluded."     This  is,  I   think,   the    case  curved  round  into  his  m(juth  ;  while  at 

both  historically  and  artistically.     His-  the  same  time  the  key-note  of  the  whole 

torically,  the  action  ends  with  the  vie-  narrative  is  struck,  its  moral  suggested 

torious   return    of    the   Athenian    fleet  ■ — that  victory  is  to  the  hardy  dwellers 

from  the  cruise  in  which  they  had  de-  in  rough   and    mountainous    countries, 

stroyed  the  last  remnant  of  the  invading  defeat  to  the  soft  inhabitants  of  fertile 

host,    and    recovered  the  key   of  their  plains,  who  lay  aside  old  warlike  habits 

continent,  Λvhich  was  still   held,   after  and  sink  into  sloth  and  luxury. 
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NOTE  A. 

ON  THE  INSCRIPTION  STILL  EXISTING  UPON  THE  STAND  OF  THE 
TRIPOD,  &c..  DEDICATED  BY  THE  GREEKS  AT  DELPHI  OUT  OF  THE 
PERSIAN  SPOILS  NOW  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


According  to  the  most  recent  and  (apparently)  the  most  trustworthy  account, 
the  ibllo\ving  is  the  inscription  actually  existing  npon  the  bronze  serpent  which 
formed  the  stand  or  support  of  the  lamous  tripod  :  ^ — 

ΑΠΟΛΟΝΙ   Θ[Ε]0  ΛΝΑΘΕΜΑ[Τ]ΟΝ     ....     ΑΘΑΝ[ΑΙ]0[Ι] 

ΚΟΡ[Ι]ΝΘΙΟ[Ι]    [Τ]ΕΓΕΑΤ[ΑΙ] 

2ΕΚΥΟΝ[ΙΟΙ]    ΑΙΓΙΧΛΤΑΙ 

ΜΕΓΛΡΕ2     ΕΠΙΛΑΥΡΙΟΙ     ΕΡΧ0ΜΕΝ10Ι     .... 

ΦΛΕΙΑ2Ι[0]Ι    ΤΡΟΖΑΝΙ[ΟΙ]    EPMIoNES     ....     2 

ΤΙΡΥΝΘΙΟΙ    ΠΑΑΤΑΙΕΣ    ΘΕ2ΠΙΕ2     .... 

ΜΥΚΑΝΕΣΤΓΕίόΐ    ΜΑΜΟΙ    ΤΕΝΙΟΙ 

ΝΑΞΙΟΙ    ΕΡΕΤΡΙΕ2    ΧΑΑΚΙΛΕ2 

2ΤΥΡΕ2    ΕΑΛΕΙΟΙ    ΠΟΤΕΙΛΑΙΑΤΑΙ 

ΑΕΥΚΑΔΙΟΙ    FANAKToPIES    ΚΥΘΝΙΟΙ    2ΙΦΝΙ0Ι 

ΑΜΠΡΑΚΙΟΤΑΙ    ΛΕΠΡΕΑΤΑΙ 


Ist  line  (ISth'• 

n'ind) 

2nd  „  (12th 

..  ) 

3rd  „  (11th 

..  ) 

4th  „  (10th 

.. .) 

5th  „  (9th 

..  ) 

6th  „  :(8th 

..  ) 

7th  „  (7th 

..  ) 

8th  „  (6th 

..  ) 

9th  „  (5th 

..  ) 

10th  „  (4th 

»  ) 

11th  „  (3rd 

„  ) 

—    (2nil 

—    (1st 

.,  ) 

The  forms  of  the  letters  are  not  preserved  in  this  transcript.  They  are  irregular, 
and  in  some  cases  remarkable,  especially  the  following : — γ  is  expressed  by 
C  or  <  ;  δ  by  the  Roman  D  ;  f  by  I,  as  in  Lycian  ;  ^  θ  by  (^)  or  φ  ;  |  by  the 
Roman  X  ;  π  by  Γ  ;  ρ  by  R  or  Β ;  υ  by  V  ;  φ  by  0  ;  and  χ  by  ψ ,  as  in 
Etruscan.^  Neither  η  nor  ω  occurs  ;  the  former,  except  in  terminations,  is 
commonly  replaced  by  A,•*  while  the  latter  is  expressed  by  0.  The  digamma 
is  nsed  in  two  places,^  under  its  ordinary  form,  F. 

The  dialect  may  be  regarded  as  Doric,  though  there  are  various  forms  Λvhich 
are  peculiar.  Άττόλοι-ι  (or  Άπόλωνι)  for  Άπόλλωι/ι  is  Λ-ery  unusual ;  but  it'appears 
on  an  antique  lion  brought  from  Asia  Minor  by  Mr.  Newton,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,^  ΣεκυόΐΊοι  for  "Σικνώνιοι  is  common ;  as  is  Έρχομίνιοι  for  Όρχο• 
μίνιοι,  being  the  established  form  in  all  the  ancient  inscriptions,  and  upon  the 

^  See  an  article  by  Dr.  Otto  Frick  in  the  ■*  The  Inscription  has  Άθαναΐοι  for  Άθη- 

Arch&ologischer  Auszeiger  for  June,    1856  ναΐοι,  Alyivarai  for  Αιγινηται,  Ύροζάνιοι 

(No.  90),  which  gives  the  Inscription  more  for Ύροιζ•ίινιοι,  κ. τ. \.,hutTevioi,  not Ύάνιοι, 

fully  and  more  exactly  than  is  done  by  Pro-  for  Ύ-ηνιοι  (see  line  7).     In  final  syllables 

fessor  Curtius,  on  the  authority  of  the  same  the  η  is  always  expre.ssed  by  E. 

writer,  in  the  Monatshericht  dcr  Koniijlichcr  *  Lines  9  and  10. 

Academie    der     Wissenschaft    in    Berlin,  ^  This  Inscription    is  written   βουστρο- 

Sitzung  vom  13  3Iarz,  1856.     The   later  ψηδί)»',  and  nins  as  follows : — 
version  of  the  Inscription  adds  the  whole  of 

the  first   line,  the    name    Τ6765ται   in  the  ΤΑΑΓΑΑΛΙΑΤΑΤΑΔΕΑΝΕΘΕ2ΑΝ010Ρ 

second,  and  the  name  AiyivuTai  in  the  third  ;  ΣΗΑΑ  ....  AaXIASISaAIAaSOKOU 

it  makes  some  variations  in  the  orthography,  ΚΑΙΠΑΣΙΚ . .  Η2ΚΑΙΗΓΗ2ΑΝΔΡ02ΚΑΙΛΥ2 

and  indicates  that  there  is  (^rtainly  a  name  αΙ0ΤΝΗΤΛΜ3ΛΣ03ΛΕΑΝΑΙΑΗ20Ι 

lost  after  'Ερμιο;/?ϊ  in  the  fifth  line,  and  that  ^^^^  νΩΝΙ 
possibly  there  is    a   similar    loss  after  'Ep- 

χομίνιοι  in  the  fourth,  and  after  Θίσπίίϊ  τά  αγάλματα  TOie  ίνίθ^σαν  ΟΙόρ- 

in  the  sixth  line.  ™""'•  «<^'f^.<^'«.  '^PxH°-°''i  Θ]αλήί 

•   -,      T^  ,,        >     τ       ■  -1-1  to'  Ιΐασικληϊ,  και    ιίγησανύρυς,  και  Λυσ- 

2  See  Fellows  s  Lycia,  p.  4al.  ,^^^  ^„-  'Ai^i/SAeos,  δ^κάτην  τώ  Ά- 

3  Lanzi,  Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca,  vol.  i.  πόλωΐΊ. 
p.  107. 
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coins  of  tlie  ]ilacc."  Φλίΐάσιοι  for  Φλίάσκη  is  nncommon ;  but  it  may  Lc 
remarked  that  Φλ€ΐοΰρτος  is  read  for  Φλιούντος  iu  Herod,  vii.  202,  accordinfj  to 
some  MSS.  Ύροζάνιοι  for  Ύροιζάνιοι  (the  Doric  form  of  Ύροιζήνιοι)  may 
compare  with  eVoeiaei/  for  €ποίησ(ν  ou  the  Si^ean  stone.  Μνκανΐς  (or  ^\υκηνης\ 
for  the  ordinary  Μυκηναίοι,  is  also  remarkable.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  the  form  has  been  actually  found,  though  it  was  previously 
known  to  liave  existed  from  the  statements  of  Eustathius^  and  Steplicn  of 
Byzantium.'••  IloreiSatnrat  for  Ποηδαιάται  is  quite  abnormal,  and  labours 
perhaps  under  some  suspicion,  since  original ly  the  form  used  was  said  to  be 
ΐίοτ^ΐΐιται.  FavuKTopiis  {=\\νακτοριηί)  for  the  more  ordinarj"^  Άνακτόριοι  is 
remarkable,  both  as  liaving  the  digamma,  known  to  attach  to  αναξ  and  its 
compounds,  and  also  as  exhibiting  the  more  rare  of  the  two  ethnic  titles  stated 
to  have  been  borne  by  the  peojtle.' 

It  was  questioned  at  first  whether  tlie  existing  serpent  was  the  veritable 
stand  of  the  original  tripod,  or  whether  it  was  not  rather  a  Byzantine  work, 
which  Constantino  had  caused  to  be  made  when  he  brought  the  tripod  itself  to 
Constantinople,  and  on  which  he  had  caused  to  be  engraved  a  copy  of  the 
original  inscription."  The  un-Grecian  form  of  the  serpent,  the  irregularity  of 
the  orthography,  and  the  slightness  (Fliichtigkeit)  of  the  writing,  were  urged 
in  support  of  this  view  ;  but  it  will  scarcely  now  approve  itself  to  many 
scholars  or  archaeologists.  Dr.  Otto  Frick,  who  originally  suggested  the  doubts, 
has  since  retracted  them,  and  pronounces  himself  convinced  that  the  identity 
of  the  newly-discovered  memorial  with  the  Delphic  offering  is  established 
^'beyond  all  question.'"^  Chemical  solvents  have  been  skilfully  applied,  and 
the  characters  now  appear  to  have  been  well  and  deeply  cut ;  the  orthography 
has  proved  to  be  regular  ;  and  the  form  of  the  pedestal  is  recognised  as  stately 
and  appropriate.  5'urther,  the  serpent  exhibits  traces  of  that  erasure  which 
Thucydides  records  in  his  first  book* — a  disfigurement  which  not  even  a 
Byzantine  artist  would  have  thought  of  imitating. 

It  may  therefore  be  concluded  with  confidence  that  both  the  monument  and 
the  inscription  are  genuine ;  and  Ave  may  proceed  to  consider  the  evidence 
which  they  furnish  of  our  author's  general  accuracy. 

The  list  at  present  recovered  consists,  it  will  be  observed,  of  thirty  names. 
These  are  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Tegeans,  Sicyonians,  Eginetans,  Mega- 
reans,  Epidaurians,  OrcTiomenians,  Phliasians,  Troezenians,  Hermionians, 
Tirynthians,  Plataeans,  Thespians,  Mycena?ans,  Ceans,  Melians,  Tenians, 
Naxians,  Eretrians,  Chalcideans,  Styreans,  Eleans,  Potida?ans,  Leucadians, 
Anactorians,  Cythnians,  Siphnians,  Ambraciots,  and  Ijeprcats.  A  blank 
occurs  in  the  first  line,  before  the  name  of  the  Athenians,  in  Avhich  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  Lacedfgm^aians^  commemorated  their  own  patriotism.  Three 
other  blanks  are  thought  to  occur,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
lines,  which  it  is  proposed  to   fill  up  with   the  names  of  the   I'aleans,  the 


7  Vide  supra,  viii.  34,  note  ^,  ad  fin.  objections  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as 

8  Ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  p.  290 :  Aiyfrai  Se  the  tripod  itself  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
Koi  kviKUs  UvKT]V7),  KoX  -κΚηθυντίκίύΒ•  6  δέ  Phociaas,  in  the  8acre<l  War  (Pausan.  X. 
ΐΓολίτηχ  αύτηϊ,  ου  μόνον  Μυκηνα7ο$,  άλλα  xiii.  §  5),  the  stand  was  all  that  Constantine 
καΐ  MvKTjvevs.  could  have  transferred  to  his  new  capital. 

9  Ad  voc.  Μυκηναι:  Ό  ττολΊτ-ηί  Μυ-  ^  Dr.  Frick  winds  up  his  remarks  with 
Kr]va7os  {καϊ  θηλυκίν  Μνκηνίί)  κ  αϊ  Μ  υ-  the  following  statement:—"  Es  sclieiut  uns 
Krjvevs.  n<'ch  allem  diesem  uud  den  letzten  Entdeck 

1  Steph.   Byz.   ad  voc.  'Ανακτόρων :  Th  uugen  die  Identitiit  unseres   Denkmals  roit 

θηλυκ})ν    (leg.   Ίθνικ^ν)    ' Ανακτά pios    {καΐ  dem  delphischen  Weihgeschenk  (lusser  α/fcm 

Άνακτορίατι  Ύη),καϊΆνακτορΐ(ύ5."  Zireifel."  {γ.  I'll   •)            ^        _ 

This  form  (ΑΝΑΚΤΟΡΕΩΝ)  is  found  upon  <  ■Thu( yd.  i.  122:   τι)  μΐν  ούν  ^λίγί.ο»/ 

the  coins,  οί  Αακ(5αιμ6νιοι     4^(κό\α\1ιαν     ίΐ/θυϊ 

See  Professor    Curtius's   paper   in    the  τότ(  τον  TpinoSos  τοϋτο. 
Monatsbcricht,  &c.,  1.  s.  c.     Among  other 
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Mautineans,  and  the  Seripliians.^  These  additions  are,  however,  yairely  con- 
jectural ;  and  in  one  case  only  does  it  appear  to  be  certain  that  an  omission 
occurs.  The  name  Μαντινηχ,  which  it  is  proposed  to  add  after  Έρμιονψ,  has 
some  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  probable  restoration  of  the  true  text. 

The  whole  number  of  names  inscribed  was  thus,  apparently,  thirty-two,  or 
a  very  few  more.  If  we  compare  this  with  the  number  of  states  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Plataja,  we  find  a  veiy  considerable 
difference.  Herodotus  mentions  twenty-four  Greek  states  only,  or  at  the 
utmost  twenty-six,  as  brouLiht  into  contact  with  the  Persians  on  that  occasion. 
These  are  the  Spartans,  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Tegeans,  Sicyonians,  Eginetans, 
Megareaus,  Ejiidaurians,  Orchomeuians,  Phliasians,  Tra'zenians,  Hennionians, 
'I'irynthians,  PlatiEans,  Myceua^aus,  Eretrians,  Chalcideans,  Styreans,  Eleans, 
Potida^ans,  Leucadians,  Anactoriaus,  Ambraciots,  Lepreats,  Mautineans,  and 
Paleans.  These  names,  with  one  exception,''  appear  tu  have  been  inscribed  on 
the  serpent ;  where,  however,  they  were  accompanied  by  at  least  seven  others — 
viz.,  the  Thespians,  Ceans,  Melians,  Tenians,  Naxians,  Siphnians,  and  Cyth- 
nians.  The  slightest  glance  at  this  list  suffices  to  show  that  the  intention  of 
the  inscription  was  to  commemorate,  not  those  Greeks  only  who  fought  at 
Plataia,  but  rather  all  who  came  into  hostile  collision  with  the  Persians 
throughout  the  war.^  The  gallant  conduct  of  the  Thespians  at  Thermopyla;,^ 
and  their  presence,  though  unarmed,  at  Plata^a,  fully  entitled  them  to  a  place 
on  the  common  memorial.  The  Ceans,  Melians,  Tenians,  Naxians,  Siphnians, 
and  Cytlmians,  all  fought  at  Salamis.^  That  participation  in  that  combat  led 
to  inscription  on  the  memorial  is  casuallj'  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  one  of 
these  cases — viz.,  that  of  the  Tenians.^"  It  is  probable  that  such  participation 
constituted  a  iriima  facie  title  to  the  honour  of  inscription,  though  the 
Lacedaemonians  may  have  allowed  public  or  private  motives  to  sway  them 
in  respect  of  the  actual  inscription  of  those  states  whose  claims  were  the 
slightest. 

If  we  take  the  view  that  active  resistance  to  the  Persians  at  any  one  of 
the  three  great  battles  of  Thermopyla?,  Salamis,  or  Plataia,  gave  (speaking 
generally)  a  title  to  inscription,  and  then  compare  the  list  of  names  on  the 
serpent  with  that  derivable  from  Herodotus,  we  shall  find  the  discrepancies 
very  few  indeed.  Herodotus  mentions  Greeks  from  thirty-six  states  as  having 
taken  part  in  those  battles.^  These  thirty-six  include  every  name  as  yet  found 
upon  the  monument ;  Avhile  they  only  add  to  the  monumental  catalogue  six 
names  not  hitherto  recovered,  which  may  or  may  not  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  original  memorial.  The  six  names  are  the  following :  the  Lacedajmonians, 
the  Mautineans,  the  Paleans,  the  Crotoniats,  the  Lemnians,  and  the  Seriphians. 
It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  first  of  these  certainly,  and  the  second 


^  See   Di•.  Frick's  paper  in  the  Archao-  scribed  on  the  tripod  the  names  of  all  the 

logischer  Auszeiger,   p.  219*.     It  is  very  states  which  had  helpetl  to  overthrow  the 

unlikely    that    either    Παλη$    or    2epi</)ioi  Barbarian"      (eπ6'7pαψα^'     υνομαστϊ      Tas 

would  have  occurred  in  eitlier  of  the  two  ttJAsis,   ίίσαι    ξ  vy  κ  αθ  e  Ko  ν  a  a  ι    rh  ν 

places  suggested  for  them.     There  is  an  idea  βάρβαροι  ίστ-ησαν  rh  ανάθημα). 
of  geographic  connexion   among  the  minor         *  Horoil.  vii.  222  and  226. 
names  of  the  series  which  would  be  violated         ^  Ibid.  viii.  45,  4t),  and  82. 
by  the  insertion  of  those  words  into  any  of  the  >"  See    Herod,   viii.   82.      'H/ce    τρι-ίιρη$ 

first  six  lines.    The  proper  place  for  Sept^ioi  avSpwu  Ύ-ηνίων  αύτομολίουσα  ....  ifinep 

would  be  after  'Σίφνιοι,  and  that  for  Παληϊ  δή  ζφΐρΐ   την  αΑηθηι-ην  πΰσαν.      Δια   Se 

would  be  after  Afwpeurai.      But  as  these  τοΰτο  rh  tpyov   iviypa(pr)aav  o'l   Τηνιοι  fV 

lines,  luiving  been  the  first  imtedded,  are  the  Α€\φυ7σι    is    rhv   τρΊττοδα    iv  τοΊσι    rhv 

Ixist  preserved,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  βάρβαρον  καηλονσι. 
names  have  re;illy  dropped  out  from  them.  '  It  may  render  the  agreement  of  Hero- 

*  The  exception   is  that  of  the  Palenns,  dotus  with  the  inscription  more  evident  to 

which  will  be  hereafter  considered.  exhibit  it  in  a  fcibular  form.     We  may  also 

^  iSo  Thucydides  seems  to  imply  when  he  with  advantage  compare  the  list  of  Pausanias. 

says  (1.  s.  c.)  that  the  Lacelamonians  "  in-  (See  page  39-t.) 
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probably,  formed  a  jiart  of  the  inscription  ;  but  they  have  been  obliterated  in 
the  lapse  of  ages.  With  respect  to  the  Paleans,  who  are  likewise  omitted  fron» 
the  list  given  by  Pausanias  of  the  nations  inscribed  upon  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
at  Olympia,'*  it  is  not  now  possible  to  argue  (with  Pronstadt  and  Ort)tc^)  that 
they  should  have  the  place  of  the  Eleans.  ΠΑΛΕΣ,  wdiich  would  have  been 
the  form  used,  according  to  the  orthography  of  the  inscription,  could  neither 
be  mistaken  for,  nor  be  corrupted  into  FAAEIOI, — not  to  mention  that  the 
Eleans  would  have  no  power  to  commit  a  fraud  at  Delphi.  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  the  Paleans  were  actually  omitted  from  the  two  lists  :  they  sent 
to  Platasa  no  more  than  200  heavy-nrmed  soldiers,  a  smaller  contingent  than 
any  separate  state  except  Lepreum,  which  perhaps  obtained  inscription  on 
account  of  its  close  connexion  witli  Lacedsemon."*  Similarly  witii  the  Cro- 
toniats,  the  Lemnians,  and  the  Seriphians,  who  each  contributed  but  a  single 
ship  to  the  muster  at  Salamis,*  they  may  have  been  regarded  as  not  entitled 
to  record,  on  account  of  so  very  small  a  contingent.  Herodotus,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  timely  character  of  the  aid  brought  by  the  Tenians  as  causing 
their  inscription  upon  the  monument,^  seems  to  imply  that  otherwise  they 
would  probably  have  been  omitted  from  the  list.  And  thus  we  find  all  the 
contributors  of  one  vessel  only  omitted,  except  them  and  the  Siphnians.  Why 
these  last  were  inscribed  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  they  may,  however,  in  some 
way  or  other,  have  distinguished  themselves. 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  the  names  in  the  inscription,  we  may  remark, 
that,  while  it  is  to  some  extent  irregular,  it  is  not  wholly  so.  In  tlie  earlier 
part  the  guiding  principle  is  that  of  the  gi-eater  importance,  which  may  be 
traced  as  far  as  the  7th  or  8th  name,  and  to  w'hich  not  even  the  position  of  the 
Tegeans  is  an  exception.''  After  this  the  prevailing  idea  is  the  geographic  one. 
First  the  Peloponnesian  states  are  given  ;  then  those  of  central  Greece  ;  then 
the  eastern  islanders ;  finally  the  outlying  states  towards  the  Avest.  The 
irregularities  are  difficult  to  account  for :  perhaps  they  arise  chiefly  from 
additions  (made  at  one  or  other  extremity  of  a  line)  of  states  omitted  at  first. 
Μνκανΐς  at  the  commencement  of  line  7,  ΐίοτΐώαιαται  at  the  close  of  line  10, 
and  Κνθνιοι,  Σίφνιοι,  at  the  close  of  line  11,  are  perhaps  such  additions. 

Finally,  if  we  compare  the  inscription  with  the  list  of  Pausanias,  we  shall 
observe  a  very  close  agreement  indeed.  Pausanias  omits  a  few  names,  which 
may  either  have  been  wanting  from  the  first,  or  have  been  illegible  at  the  time 
when  he  visited  Olympia ;  but  he  adds  no  name  at  all,  and  he  only  very 
slightly  varies  from  the  order  of  the  Delphic  mommient.  Out  of  his  twenty- 
seven  nations  five  only — those  marked  in  the  table  with  an  obelus — are  placed 
differently  in  his  list  from  their  position  in  the  recovered  inscription.  The 
authenticity  of  his  account  is  thus  strongly  confirmed.    We  gather  from  it  that 

2  See  Pausan.  v.  xxiii.  §  1.     The  list  of  reader  Λνίΐΐ  recollect  that   the   Eleans  were 

Pausanias  is  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  themselves  the  superintendents  and  cumtors 

subjoined  table.  at    Ulympia."       (Vol,    v.    pp.    217,    218, 

*  "  With   respect    to   the  name  of    the  note  i.) 
Eleans,"  says  Mr.  Grote,   "the  suspicion  of        ■*  See  Thucyd.  v.  31.      It   is  uncertain, 

Bronstadt  is  plausible,  that  Pausanias  may  however,  when  this  connexion  began, 
have   mistaken   the   name  of  the  Pales   of         *  Herod,  viii.  47,  48,  and  82. 
Cephallenia  for  theirs,  and  may  have  fancied  "  See  above,  note  i". 

that  he  read  FAAEIOI  when   it  was  really         ^  The  Tegeans  fiarnished  fewer  troops  than 

written  ΠΑΑΕΙ2,  in  au  inscription  at  tha't  either  the  Sicyonians  or  tlie  Megarians,  and, 

time  nearly  600  years  old.     The  place  in  the  if  naval  succours  are  taken  into  the  account, 

series  wherein  Pausanias  places  the  name  of  may  be  said  to  occupy  about  the  plac«,  to 

the  Eleans  strengthens  this  suspicion.     Un-  which  mere  numbers  entitled  them,  in  the 

less  it  be  admitted,  we  shall  be  driven,  as  list  of  Pausanias.      But  their  distinguished 

the  most  probable  alternative,  to  suppose  a  conduct  at  Plat;ca  (Herod,   ix.  60.  70,  71) 

fraud  committed  by  the  vanity  of  the  Eleans,  gave  them  a  right  to  the  proud  position  which 

which  may  easily  have  led  them  to  alter  a  they  occupy  on  the  Delphic  monument, 
name   originally    that  of  the  Pales.      The 
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ORDER  OF  THE  NAMES. 


395 


the  inscription  at  Delphi  was  not  an  exact  (hi]ilicate  of  that  at  Olyrapia,  hut 
that,  being  composed  about  the  same  time,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
ideas,  it  contained  nearly  the  same  names  in  nearly  the  same  order.  Tlie  two 
lists  may  be  best  compared  by  being  placed  side  by  side.^ 


^  Delphic  Inscription  (as  now  existing)  :- 

,    ,    ,    .  [_AaKeBaLix6i'(.0L~],  Άθαν[_αί']οι, 

ΚορΙ^νθι-Οί,  [Τ]εγ«άτ[ας], 

2e/cvoi'[]tot3,   Atyti/arat, 

Mevope?,  Έττιδαυριοι,  'Έ^ρχομίνι,οι, 

Φλ6ΐάσι[ο]ι,  Tpo^ai'i[oi],  Έρμιομ??,   ...    5 

Ύίρννθίοι,  Πλαταιεϊ,   θ^σττΰς, 

Μνκανεϊ,   Keiot,  Μάλιοι,  TeVtoi, 

ϋάξίοι,  'EpeTpies,  XaA/ciSei, 

^TVp€<;t   FaXetot,  HorecSacaTat, 

AevKaSiOL,  Έαΐ'ακτορίίς,  Κΰθ^ιοι,  Σίφνιοι., 

Άμπρακίόταί,  Αίπρίάται. 


Olympic  Inscription  (as  reportel  by 
Pausanias) : — 

....  AaKeSaipiavLOL,   *.\0η|/αϊος, 

KoptVetot,  ^ικυώριοι, 
AlyLvrjraiy   Meyap^?,  'Κττιδαΰριοι, 

Teyearat,   Όρχομ^νίοι, 

.  Φλιάσι.οι,  Τροι^ήΐΊΟΐ,  Ερμιόνης, 

TipuVScoc,   Πλαταοής, 

Μυκηναίοι,   Keioi,   Μήλιοι, 

Άμβρακιωται,  ΤηΐΊΟΐ,  Λεττρεάται, 

Νότιοι,    ΚνθίΊΟΙ, 

2τνρηϊ,  'ΙΙλίϊοι,   Ποτιδίάται, 

Άνακτόρίοι,  Χαλκιδήί. 


Stand  of  Tripod  (present  state),  from  a  Sketch  by  Dawson  W.  Turner,  Esq. 
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ABACUS. 

^:0Lis. 

Adyrmacliidffi,  iii.  120. 

Δ. 

JEa,  i.  123;  iv.  132,  135. 

Macea,  1.  father  of  Polycratcs,  ii.  364 ; 

Abacts,  i.  187. 

2.  son  of  Syloson,  and  nephew  of  Poly- 

Abie,  i.  147  ;  iv.  232,  235. 

crates,  iii.  93,  341,  347. 

Abseans,  iv.  235. 

.^acidiB,  iii.  2.34;  family  tree,  341;  ge- 

Abantians, i.  229. 

nealogy  of,  iv.  255. 

Abaris,  iii.  25. 

Jiacus,  iii.  234,  353. 

Abdera,  i.  243  ;  iii.  360  ;  iv.  78,  292. 

^ga,  iv.  84. 

Aboosimbel,  inscrijjtioii  at,  ii.  37  ;  rock 

JEgie,  i.  229. 

temples,  312. 

^gsese,  i.  231. 

Abrocomes,  iv.  150. 

^gsean  Sea,  iii.  64. 

Abronychus,  iv.  229. 

J3galeos,  iv.  271. 

Abydos,  iii.  260  ;  iv.  291 ;  bridge  at,  iv. 

^geira,  i.  229. 

28,  37. 

^geus,  1.  son  of  Pandion,  i.  248  ;  2.  son 

Acantlia-tree,  ii.  131. 

of  CEolycus,  iii.  102. 

Acanthus,  iii.  358  ;  iv.  81. 

JSgialeans,  iii.  225  ;  iv.  09. 

Acarnania,  i.  158;  ii.  11 ;  iv.  87,  148. 

^gialeus,  iii.  225. 

Aceratus,  iv.  237. 

^gicoreis.  iii.  222,  223,  305. 

Aces,  river,  ii.  419  :  iv.  160,  164,  173. 

^]gicores,  iii.  223. 

Acesines,  river,  i.  459. 

^gidse,  origin  of  the,  iii.  102. 

Aclisea,  twelve  cities  of,  i.  228. 

^gileia,  iii.  399. 

Achieans,  1.  of  the  Pelopotmese,  i.  229  ; 

^gilia,  iii.  394. 

iv.  237,  261  ;    2.  of  Phthiotis,  iv.  91, 

JEgli,  ii.  402  ;  account  of,  iv.  168. 

119,  134. 

^Egiroessa,  i.  231. 

Aehsemenes,    1.   son  of  Darius,  ii.  339 ; 

JEgis  of  Minerva,  iii.  137. 

iv.  7,  156,  216  ;  2.  founder  of  Achse- 

^gium,  i.  239. 

menidse,  iv.  13. 

-^gos-potami,  iv.  386. 

Achsemenidie,  i.  211 ;  ii.  383,  490  ;  family 

Aeimnestus,  iv.  355. 

tree  of,  iv.  210  ;  family  and  fotuider 

^nea,  iv.  85. 

of,  209. 

^nesidemus,  iv.  106,  113. 

Achelous,  river,  ii.  11  ;  iv.  87. 

^Enos,  iii.  68  ;  iv.  44. 

Acheron,  river,  iii.  248  ;  iv.  247. 

^nyra,  iii.  360. 

Achilles,  course  of,  iii.  41,  55. 

J5o lie  cities,  i.  231. 

Achilleum,  iii.  247. 

iEolic  Greeks,  then•  settlement.s,  i.  231. 

Acinaces,  Persian,  iv.  42. 

232  ;  iii.  248  ;  iv.  384  ;  lose  Smyrna,  i. 

Acoris,  ii.  329. 

231  ;    attacked  by  Croesus,   137 ;    re- 

Acriephia, iv.  301. 

duced,  138  ;  offer  submission  to  Cjtus, 

Acrisius,  iii.  364. 

224 ;    send  embassy  to  Sparta,  232  ; 

Acropolis  of  Athens,  account  of,  iv.  249. 

submit  to  Harj)agus,  244  :  accompany 

Acrothoiim,  iv.  20. 

Cambyses  to   Egypt,    ii.    1,  331  ;    in- 

Adeimantus, iv.  95,  221 ;  his  address  at 

cluded  in  tlie  satrapies  of  Darius,  401  ; 

Salamis,  254  ;  bis  flight,  275. 

take  i)art  in  tlie  revolt  of  Aristagoras, 

Adicran,  iii.  111. 

iii.  263  ;  help  Histia-'us,  348  ;  serve  in 

Adrammeleeh,  i.  502. 

the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  iv.  69  ;  anciently 

Adramyttium,  iv,  85. 

Pela.sgians,  69. 

Adrastus,  1.  son  of  Gordias,  legend  of. 

.Eolida;,  iv.  236. 

i.  143  ;  2.  son  of  Talaiis,  iii.  223. 

yEolis,  i  231  ;  iii.  263  ;  a  name  of  Thes- 

Adriatic  Sea,  i.  239  ;  iii.  23,  181. 

saly,  iv.  123. 
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^;oLcs. 

.ik)hi?,  iv.  134. 

Aeropus,  1.  a  son  of  Tciiienns,  iv.  ;Ί03  ; 

2.  the  grandfather  of  Amyntas,  305  ; 

3.  a  son  of  Pliegeus,  327. 
jEsanins,  iii.  103. 
.Eschiues,  iii.  393. 
^schreas.  iv.  224. 

^Eschrionia,  a  tribe  at  Samos,  ii.  352. 

^]schylus,  ii.  204. 

uEsop,  ii.  180. 

Action,  iii.  243. 

^Etolia,  iii.  414. 

Africa,  see  Libya ;    circumnavigated  bv 

Neco,  ii.  322  :  iii.  28  ;  meaning  of,  33. 
African  desert,  iii.  135. 
Agaeus,  iii.  416. 
Agamemnon,  i.  162  ;  iv.  110. 
Agarista,  1.  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  con- 
tention for,  iii.  413  ;  marriage  of,  418  ; 

2.  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  iii.  418. 
Agasiclcs,  i.  228. 
Agathoergi,  i.  162. 
Agathyrsi,  iii.  3d,  76,  83,  86. 
Agathyrsus,  iii.  7. 
Agbal,  iv.  70. 
Agbatana,  1.  Svrian,  ii.  380;  2.  Median, 

i.  191,  202,  234  ;  ii.  382. 
Age,  respect  paid  to,  ii.  112. 
Agenor,  iv.  67. 
Agesilaiis,  1.  a  Spartan  king  of  the  upper 

house,  iv.  139;  2.  a  Spartan  king  of 

the  lower  house,  298. 
Agetus,  iii.  369. 

AgidsB,  family  tree  of,  iii.  280;  iv.  315. 
Agis,  1.  grandfather  of  Leotychides,  iii. 

371  ;  2.  ancestor  of  Leonidas,  iv.  140. 
Aglaurus,  sanctuary  of,  iv.  250. 
Aglomachus,  iii.  118. 
Agora,  iv.  44. 
Agrianes,  river,  iii.  68. 
Agrianian.s,  iii.  184. 

Agricultural  operations  in  Egypt,  ii.  15. 
Agrigentum,  iv.  113. 
Agroii,  i.  127. 
Agylla.  i.  342. 
Ahasuerus,  iv.  212. 
Ajux,  iii.  22.3,  353  ;  iv.  255,  293. 
Aji-Su,  river,  i.  449. 
Akhmatha,  i.  191. 
Akkaihan  language,  i.  256. 
Alal)aiida,  iv.  133,  302. 
Alul)aster,  ii,  348. 
Alalia,  i.  241. 
Alarodian.s,  account  of,  ii.  403  :  iv.  188  ; 

identified  with  Ararat,  iv.  203. 
Alazir,  iii.  118. 
Aluzonians,  iii.  12,  .39,  174. 
Alcaius,  1.  a  son  of  Hercules,  i.  127  ;  2. 

the  poet,  iii.  248. 
Alcatiicncs,  iv.  149. 
Alcanor,  i.  176. 


Alcetas.  iv.  305• 

Alcibiades,  iv.  227. 

Alcides,  iii.  309. 

Alcimachus,  iii.  .394. 

Alcmieon,  1.  father  of  Megacles,  i.  155;. 
2.  son  of  Megacles,  iii.  412. 

Alcnifeonidie,  banished  by  Pisistratids, 
iii.  218  ;  bribe  the  Delphic  oracle,  219  ; 
under  a  curse,  226  ;  accused  of  being 
in  league  with  the  Persians,  410  ;  de- 
fended by  Herodotus,  411  ;  tiieir  an- 
tiquitv  and  wealth,  412;  family  tree 
of,  418. 

Alcmena,  ii.  67. 

Alcon,  iii.  416. 

Alea,  i.  162;  iv.  353. 

Aleian  plain,  iii.  390. 

Aleuadie,  iv.  5,  91,  119. 

Aleuas,  iv.  351. 

Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  his  wealth, 
iii.  187  ;  destroys  the  Persian  embassy, 

189  ;  gives  his  sister  in  marriage  to 
Bubares,  189 ;    contends  at  Olympia, 

190  ;  advises  the  Greeks  to  retire  from 
Tempe,  iv.  120  ;  his  statue  at  Delphi, 
293  ;  goes  as  Persian  ambassador  to 
Athens,  302 ;  his  address  to  the  Athe- 
nians, 305  ;  failure  of  his  mission,  308  ; 
communicates  Persian  plans  to  the 
Greeks,  344. 

,  son  of  Priam,  i.e.  Paris,  his 

rape  of  Helen,  i.  124  ;  arrival  inEgyjit, 
ii.  158  ;  arrest  by  Thoni.s,  159  ;  not  at 
Trov  during  the  siege,  162. 

Ali-Allahis  of  Persia,  i.  218. 

Alilat,  ii.  336. 

Alitta,  i.  217. 

AlopeciE,  iii.  220. 

Alp,  the  Avord  first  used,  iii.  37. 

Alpeni,  iv.  122,  146,  152. 

Ali)habet,  inventor  of,  ii.  266;  see 
AVriting. 

Alpheus,  iv.  151. 

Alpis,  river,  iii.  37. 

Alum,  li.  230. 

Alus,  iv.  119,  134. 

Alyattes,  i.  132 ;  his  war  witli  Miletus, 
133  ;■  his  sickness  and  consultation  with 
the  Delphic  oracle,  133  ;  his  war  with 
Cyaxares,  13i;,  168,  336  ;  his  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  170  ;  his  api)i)iutmeut 
of  a  successor,  184  ;  his  tomb,  185. 

Anianus,  Mount,  i.  477. 

Amasi.s,  his  character,  i.  108  ;  his  revolt, 
ii.  211 ;  defeats  Apries,  217  ;  his  golden 
fijotpan,  222  ;  his  prosperity,  224,  325; 
his  I'hil-llt-llenism,  230;  his  marriage, 
2:!0  :  liis  ollerings,  231  ;  conquest  of 
Cyprus,  234  ;  reign,  325  ;  quarrel  with 
Persia,  331  ;  death,  337  ;  treatment  of 
his  body,  343 ;  his  letter  to  Polycrate», 
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365 ;    his  reception  of  Solon,  i.  139 ; 
his  alliance  with  Ciresus,  172. 
Aniasis,   the   Persian,  iii.   120 ;    besieges 
Barca,  140 ;    his  stratagem,  147 ;    re- 
fuses to  attack  Cyrene,  148 ;  recalled 
bv  Aryandes,  148. 
Amathus,  iii.  254,  256. 
Amathusians,  iii.  260. 
Amazons,  story  of  the,  iii.  79  ;  iv.  328  ; 
called   Oiorpafa  by  the  Scythians,  iii. 
*  79. 

Amber,  ii.  416. 

Ambraciots,  iv.  246,  247,  331,  391,  394. 
Ameinias,  iv.  268,  275. 
Ameinocles,  iv.  131. 
Amenti,  ii.  167. 
Ames,  ii.  299. 
Amestris,  iv.  215;  her  cruelty,  86;  her 

conduct  to  the  wife  of  Masistes,  381. 
Amiantus,  iii.  415. 
Amida,  i.  471. 
Annnon,  or  Amun,  i.  147  ;  ii.  35,  39,  65, 

242. 
Animonians,  ii.   344 ;    attacked  by  Per- 
sians,   353  ;    their  position,  iii,    130  ; 
thek  king,  Etearchus,  ii.  41. 
Amompharetus,  iv,  348,  350,  359. 
Amorges,  iii.  263. 
Ampe,  iii.  344. 
Ampelus,  Cape,  iv.  83. 
Ajupiiiaraus,  ii.  401 ;  oracle  at,  i.  147, 

148,  151,  iv.  301. 
Amphicsea,  iv.  235. 
Amphicrates,  ii.  378. 
Amphictyon,  iv.  137. 
Amphictyonic  league,  ii.  230 ;  iii.  218 ; 

iv.  137,  144,  1.52. 
Amphiloehus,  ii.  401 ;  iv.  68. 
Amphilytus,  i.  158. 
Amphimnestus,  iii.  414. 
Amphion,  iii.  242. 
Amphissa,  iv.  234. 
Amphitryon,  ii.  67  ;  iii.  216,  364. 
Amram,  mound  of,  ii.  479. 
Amun-m-he,  ii.  295. 
Amun-nou-het,   her    numerous    edifices, 

ii.  300. 
Amunoph   I.,    ii.    299.      Amunoph   II., 
304.      Amunoph   ΙΠ.,  his   conquests, 
304. 
Amyntas  I.,  king   of  Macedon,  son   of 
Alceias,  iv.  305  ;  Persian  embassy  to, 
iii.  186 ;  otfers  Anthemus  to  Hippias, 
•247.     Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedon, 
i.  26.     Amyntas  of  Asia,  iv.  302. 
Amyrgian  Seyths,  iv.  53,  168,  207. 
Amyris  the  Wise^  iii.  414. 
Amyrtieus,  ii.  328,  342. 
Amytheon,  ii.  76. 
Anacharsis,  stoiy  of,  iii.  56. 
Auacreon,  ii.  423. 


APIIKODISIAS. 

Anactorians,  iv.  331,  391,  394. 
Aiiagyrus,  iv.  275. 
Ananinieleeli,  i.  502. 
Ana])hes,  iv.  49,  215. 
Aii:ij)iilystus,  iii.  73. 
Anaua,  iv.  26. 
Anaxander,  iv.  139. 

Aiiax;uidrides,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  162  ; 
his  two  wives,  in.  201 ;  his  children, 
201  ;  iv.  140. 

,  ancestor  of  Leotychides, 

iv.  298. 
Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium,  iii.  346;  iv.  114. 
Anchimolius,     his     expinlition     against 

Athens,  iii.  219;  Ma  tomb,  220. 
Andreas,  iii.  413. 
Andrians  in  Xeraes' fleet,  iv.  257  ;  their 

reply  to  Themistocles,  287. 
Androbulus,  iv.  97. 
Androcrates,  iv.  325. 
Androdamas,  iv.  268,  370. 
Andromeda,  i.  123;  iv.  49,  10.3, 
7\.ndropliagi   or   Cannibals,   i)o.sition   of, 
iii.  14,  75  ;  manners  of,  77  ;  refuse  to 
help  the  Scythians,  83 ;  their  couutiy 
traversed  by  Darius,  86. 
Andros,  iii.  23,   195;  siege  of,  iv.  287; 

siege  raised,  292. 
Aneristus,  1.  father  of  Spertliias,  iv.  93  ; 

2.  son  of  Sperthias,  95  ;  i.  77. 
Angites,  river,  iv.  79. 
Angrus,  river,  iii.  37. 
Animals,  Egyptian  veneration  for,  ii.  93  ; 

burial  of,  96;  of  Africa,  iii.  HO,  141. 
Anopaja,  iv.  146. 
Antaccei,  iii.  40. 
Antagoras,  iv.  362. 
Antandrus,  iii.  191  ;  iv.  35. 
Anthela,  iv.  122,  136. 
Anthemus,  iii.  247. 
Anthylla,  ii.  139. 
Antichares,  iii.  202. 
Anticyra,  iv.  135,  144. 
Antidorus,  iv.  224. 
Antiochus,  iv.  337. 
A  η  ti  pater,  iv.  82. 
Antiphemus,  iv.  105. 
Antiquity,  pretensions  of  various  tribes 

to,  ii.  i. 
Ants,  Indian,  ii.  408. 
Anu,  the  Assyrian  God,  i.  485. 
Auysis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  184. 

,  one  of  the  Egvptiuu  nomes,  ii. 

215. 

,  a  city  of  Egypt,  ii.  184. 

Anysus,  iv.  70. 

Aparyt.T,  account  of,  iv.  176. 

Apaturia,  i.  230. 

Aphet»,  iv.  132,  220,  221. 

Aphidiuc,  iii.  402  ;  iv.  294,  360. 

Aphrodisias,  iii.  121. 
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Aphthis,  ii.  215. 

Apliytis,  iv.  84. 

Apia,  iii.  43. 

Apidanus,  iv.  90,  134. 

Apis,  an  E-ij'ptiau  t»\vn,  ii.  23. 

Apis,  an  Egyi)tian  god,  ii.  200 ;  identi- 
fied with  Epaphus,  200 ;  appearance 
of,  354  ;  burial-place  of,  356. 

stelffi,  i.  392  ;  ii.  319,  320,  323. 

Apollo,  his  oracles ;  at  Delphi,  i.  148  ; 
iv.  236,  &c. ;  at  Abse,  i.  147  ;  iv.  300  ; 
at  Branchidse,  i.  147,  230 ;  ii.  208 ;  at 
Patara,  i.  256 ;  at  Ptoiim,  iv.  301  ; 
his  worship  at  Thomax,  i.  104;  at 
Thebes  as  Ismenian,  151,  183  ;  in  Asia 
as  Triopian,  228  ;  near  Acrsephia  as 
Ptoan,  iv.  301 ;  at  Sparta,  iii.  3(36  ; 
identified  with  the  Egyptian  Horus, 
ii.  191,  204;  with  the  Scythian 
CEtosyrus,  iii.  42  ;  tale  of  liis  llaying 
Marsyas,  iv.  24  ;  of  the  introduction  of 
his  worship  at  Metapontum,  -  iii.  11; 
of  his  invocation  by  Crasus,  i.  180 ; 
of  his  reply  to  the  reproaches  of 
Croesus,  182. 

ApoUonia,  1.  a  town  on  the  Euxine,  iii. 
68  ;  2.  a  town  on  the  Ionian  Gulf,  iv. 
372. 

ApoUophanes,  iii.  348. 

Apollo's  fountain,  iii.  108. 

Apophis,  ii.  353. 

Apries,  his  reign,  ii.  210;  death,  218; 
conquests,  324 ;  war  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, i.  423  ;  his  daughter  Nitetis,  ii. 
332. 

Apsynthians,  iii.  352 ;  iv.  386. 

Arabia,  its  physical  geography,  i.  475  ; 
reaches  the  Mediterranean,  ii.  334; 
one  of  the  exti-eme  regions  of  the 
earth,  411 ;  exliales  a  sweet  odour, 
415;  its  soil,  13;  position,  iii.  29; 
extends  into  Africa,  ii.  9,  207. 

Arabian  Gulf,  po.sition  and  size,  ii.  11 ; 
joined  by  a  canal  to  the  Nile,  207 ; 
ships  built  on  it  by  Necos,  208. 

Arabians,  their  good  faith,  ii.  335 ;  mode 
of  taking  oatlis,  335 ;  worship,  i. 
217;  ii.  272 ;  customs,  i.  336;  ii.  411, 
414;  allow  Cambyses  to  pa.ss  through 
their  country,  337 ;  pay  Darius  an 
annual  gift,  404 ;  serve  in  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  54,  62  ;  Sennacherib  their 
king,  ii.  188. 
Arabian  spices,  ii.  411 ;  sheep,  415. 
Araiii-Naiiaraim,  its  physical  geography, 

i.  470  ;  signification  of  the  word,  470. 
Arad,  i.  121. 
Aradus,  i.  479;  iv.  70. 
Ararat,  its  true  position,  iv.  204. 
Arurus,  iii.  30. 
Arus,  i.  448. 


Araxes,  i.  275  ;  iii.  8,  28. 

Arbaces,  i.  330,  335. 

Arcadia,  i.  101 ;  iii.  209,  295. 

Arcadians,  attacked  by  Spartans,  i.  161 ; 
iii.  275 ;  assist  the  Messenians,  295  ; 
incited  to  attack  Sparta  by  Cleomenes, 
376 ;  send  troops  to  Thermopylae,  iv. 
138  ;  furnish  a  few  deserters  to  Xerxes, 
231 ;  send  troops  to  Plata;a,  330 ;  of 
Pelasgic  race,  i.  229  ;  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnese,  ir. 
260. 

Arceanus,  i.  412. 

Arcesilaiis  I.,  iii.  110. 

■ II.,  iii.  114. 

III.,    expelled    from   Gyrene, 

iii.  116;  recovers  his  throne,  118; 
murdered,  118 ;  the  king  who  sub- 
mitted to  Cambyses,  118. 

IV.,  iii."  117. 

Archander,  1.  an  Egyptian  town,  ii.  139  ; 
2.  the  son  of  Phthius,  139. 

Archelai,  iii.  225. 

Arclielaiis,  iv.  139. 

Arcliestratidas,  iv.  370. 

Archias,  1.  father  of  Sanaius,  ii.  374 ; 
2.  son  of  Saraius,  375. 

Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  375. 

•,  ancestor    of   Leotychides, 

iv.  298. 

Archidice,  ii.  181. 

Archilochus,  i.  130. 

Ardericca,  1.  on  the  Euphrates,  i.  258  ; 
2.  in  Cissia,  iii.  409. 

Ardomanes,  ii.  387,  507. 

Ardys,  i.  131,  297. 

Areopagus,  iv.  249. 

Argades,  iii.  223. 

Argadeis,  iii.  222,  305. 

Argpcus,  iv.  305. 

Arganthonius,  i.  239,  240. 

Arge  and  Ojtis,  story  of,  iii.  24. 

Argeia,  iii.  362. 

Argilus,  iv.  80. 

Argioi)ius,  iv.  350. 

Argippajans,  iii.  18. 

Argives,  tiieir  ancient  superiority  over 
the  other  Grec  ks,  i.  122  ;  iv.  102  ; 
extent  of  their  dominion  at  one  time, 
i.  176 ;  their  eminence  in  music,  ii. 
428  ;  contend  with  Spartii  for  the  pos- 
session of  Thyrea,  i.  177  ;  assist  Pisis- 
tratus  as  mercenaries,  157  :  Avar  with 
Clisthenes  of  Sicyon,  iii.  224 ;  assist 
Egina  against  Atiiens,  238 ;  attacked 
by  Cleomenes,  378 ;  sutler  a  great  loss, 
381  ;  contend  with  their  own  slaves, 
382 ;  Argive  volunteers  aid  Egina, 
388  ;  refu.-se  to  aid  tiie  Greeks  against 
Xeraes,  iv.  102,  103;  make  a  tn.'aty 
with  Xerxes,  104 ;  dealings  with  Mar- 
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donius,  317 ;  assist  Tegcans  against 
Sparta,  339 ;  assist  Atlieniaiis  at  Tana- 
gra,  339  ;  send  embassy  to  Artaxerxes, 
104  ;  their  mythic  war  against  Tliebt  s, 
328 ;  their  supposed  relationship  to 
the  Persians,  103 :  their  tribes,  iii. 
224  ;  customs,  i.  177  ;  iii.  239. 

Argo,  sails  to  Colchis  from  Aphetse, 
iv.  132 ;  driven  to  Lake  Tritonis,  iii. 
127. 

Argonautic  expedition,  i.  123 ;  iii.  98, 
127. 

Ai^os,  festival  of  Juno  at,  i.  140  ;  cele- 
brated by  Homer,  iii.  223  ;  settlement 
of  Dorians  at,  270 ;  threatened  by 
Cleomenes,  378 ;  Greek  embassy  to, 
iv.  102. 

Ariabignes,  iv.  215. 

Arian  nation,  i.  325,  550  ;  iv.  49. 

Arians  of  Herat,  i.  553  ;  ii.  403  ;  account 
of,  iv.  1G6. 

Ariantas,  iii.  60. 

Ariapeithes,  iii.  56. 

Ariaramnes,  1.  an  ancestor  of  Xerxes,  iv. 
12,  213  ;  2.  a  Persian  -who  fought  at 
Salamis,  272. 

Aridohs,  iv.  133. 

Arima,  iii.  20,  161. 

Arimaspea,  i.  41 ;  iii.  10. 

Arimaspi,  iii.  9,  20  ;  ii.  418. 

Arimnestus,  iv.  359. 

Ariomardus,  1.  a  son  of  Darius,  iv.  216  ; 
2.  a  brother  of  Artyphius,  218. 

Arion,  legend  of,  i.  134,  135. 

Ariphron,  iii.  418. 

Arisba,  i.  232. 

Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  attacks  Naxos, 
iii.  194  ;  calls  a  council,  198;  revolts 
against  Darius  and  goes  to  Sparta, 
205  ;  his  speech,  206  ;  dismissed  from 
Sparta,  210  ;  proceeds  to  Athens,  213, 
248 ;  marches  on  Sardis,  251 ;  his 
flight  and  death,  265. 

. of  Cyme',  iii.  93,  199. 

of  Cyzicus,  iii.  93. 

Aristeas  of  Proconnesus,  i.  41 ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  Scyths,  iii.  9  ;  story  of, 
10. 

of  Corinth,  iv.  95. 

Aristides,  portrayed  by  Herodotus,  i. 
107 ;  his  address  to  Themistocles  at 
Salamis,  iv.  265 ;  exploits  at  Salamis, 
276. 

Aristocrates,  iii.  376. 

Aristocyprus,  iii.  259. 

Aristodemus,  father  of  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles,  iii.  99,  273,  362 ;  iv.  140,  298. 

,  iv.  152,  359. 

Aristodicus,  and  the  oracle,  i.  237. 

Aristogeiton,  iii.  213,  402,  411. 

Aristolaids,  i.  155 ;  iii.  333. 


ARTAlMIKHNflS, 

Aristomachus,  iii.  269,  273, 362  •  iv   110 

298. 

Ariston,  king  of  Sparta,  story  of,  iii.  369. 

,  king  of  Byzantium,  iii.  "JJ. 

Aristonice,  iv.  96. 

Aristonymus,  iii.  413. 

Aristoplumtus,  iii.  372. 

Aristophilidcs,  ii.  432. 

Arizanti,  a  Median  tribe,  i.  195. 

Arizus,  iv.  60. 

Armais,  ii.  151. 

Armenia,  its  physical  geography,  i.  471  ; 
included  in  the  empire  of  Darius,  ii. 
402. 

Armenians,  colonists  of  the  Phrygians, 
iy.  58,  206 ;  adjoin  on  the  Cilicians, 
iii.  206  ;  included  in  the  troops  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  58 ;  export  Λνϊηο  to  13aby- 
lonia,  i.  268  ;  their  boats,  268. 

Arrow-heads  of  flint,  iv.  55. 

Ai-poxais,  iii.  4. 

Arsamenes,  iv.  54. 

Arsames,  1.  son  of  Ariaramnes,  i.  279 ; 
iv.  12,  150,  213  ;  2.  son  of  Darius,  55, 
216. 

Artaba,  i.  264. 

Artabanus  dissuades  Darius  from  attack- 
ing tlie  Scythians,  iii.  62  ;  opposes  the 
invasion  of  Greece,  iv.  9 ;  colloquy 
with  Xerxes,  14 ;  second  colloquy,  38 ; 
sent  back  to  Susa,  41 ;  his  family,  218. 

Artabates,  iv.  53. 

Artabazanes,  iv.  215. 

Artabazus,  iv.  53 ;  accompanies  Xerxes 
to  the  Hellespont,  295 ;  besieges 
Potidaea,  295 ;  dissuades  Mardonius 
from  engaging  at  Platrea,  342  ;  quits 
the  field  without  fighting,  355  ;  his 
return  and  route  to  Asia,  369. 

Artaca,  iii.  10,  351. 

Artachajes,  iv.  20,  81. 

Artachseus,  1.  the  father  of  Artayntes, 
iv.  297  ;  2.  the  lather  of  Otaspes,  51. 

Artaians,  iv.  48. 

Artajus,  1.  the  father  of  Artachsees,  iv. 
20  ;  2.  the  father  of  Azaues,  53. 

Artamnes,  iv.  214. 

Artanes,  iv.  217. 

Artaphernes,  1.  son  of  Hystaspes,  made 
satrap  of  Sardis,  iii.  191  ;  ai.ls  Arista- 
goras against  Naxos,  195  ;  receives  an 
embassy  from  Athens,  229 ;  tlireatcus 
AtiiLiis,  248 ;  saves  the  citadel  of 
Sardi.s  251  ;  takes  measures  to  put 
down  tlie  revolt,  264  ;  his  speecJi  to 
Histiaius,  335  ;  put.s  Histiicus  to  death, 
349  ;  meaning  oi  his  naiiu•,  445  ;  lialf- 
brotlier  of  Darius,  iv.  218;  2.  son  of 
the  former,  goes  with  Datis  to  Mara- 
thon, iii.  389,  409  ;  commander  of  the 
Lydiaus  under  Xerxes,  iv.  58. 
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ARTAXERXES. 

Artaxerxos,  iii.  392 ;  meaning  of  the 
term.  iii.44G ;  sends  gifts  t«  descendants 
of  Mascames,  iv.  75  ;  embassy  sent  to 
him  by  the  Argives,  104  ;  called  Lon- 
gimanus,  217. 

Artayctes,  iv.  59;  liis  impiety,  385;  his 
punishment,  3SG. 

Artaynta,  iv.  217,  381. 

Artayntes.  iv.  267.  380. 

Artazostra,  iii.  358  :  iv.  216. 

Artembares,  1.  a  Jledian  noble,  i.  204 ; 
2.  a  Persian  noble,  iv.  388. 

Artemisia,  portrayed  by  Herodotus,  i. 
109  ;  assists  Xerxes,  iv.  70  ;  her  advice 
to  him  at  Salamis,  258 ;  her  conduct 
there,  270 ;  consulted  by  him  after  the 
battle,  282  ;  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
his  sons,  282. 

Artemisium,  iv.  121  ;  1st  battle  at,  225 ; 
2nd,  22S  ;  3rd,  226. 

Artimpasa,  iii.  43,  163. 

Artiscus,  iii.  69. 

Artochmes,  iv.  58. 

Artontes,  1.  father  of  Bagwus,  ii.  426  ; 
2.  son  of  Mardonius,  iv.  367. 

Artybius,  and  his  horse,  iii.  258. 

ArtjTites,  iv.  54. 

Artyphius,  iv.  54,  218. 

Artystone',  ii.  399 ;  iv.  55,  213. 

Arura,  ii.  216. 

Aiyandes,  iii.  119. 

AryaniUcs,  iv.  25. 

Aryenis,  i.  170. 

AsbystaB,  iii.  122. 

Asealon,  i.  197,  293  ;  its  temple,  198. 

Aschy,  iii.  17. 

Ashdod,  sieges  of,  i.  388 ;  ii.  204. 

Ashturoth,  ii.  452. 

Asia,  chief  tracts  of,  iii.  27  ;  boundaries, 
31 ;  meaning  of  term,  33. 

Asia,  wife  of  I'rometheu.s,  iii.  32. 

Asia  Minor,  its  physical  and  political  geo- 
graphy, i.  314;•  its  shape,  314;  great 
central  plateau,  314;  lake  regicm,  315; 
coast  tracts,  316  ;  western  rivers,  318 ; 
plains,  319 ;  fifteen  nation.s,  319. 

Asias,  a  tribe  at  Sardis,  iii.  33. 

Asiatic  costumes,  iv.  46,  47. 

Asics,  iii.  33. 

Asine,  iv.  261. 

A.smach,  meaning  of,  ii.  37. 

Asonides,  iv.  124. 

Asopians,  iv.  318. 

Asopodorus,  iv.  357. 

Asopus,  1.  a  river  of  Boeotia,  iii.  401 ;  iv. 
136,  318,  332,  352 ;  2.  a  river  of  Mails, 
iv.  136. 

Asp,  the,  ii.  104. 

Asj)acliana,  ii.  387. 

Aspathiiies,  ii.  3i57,  392. 

Assii,  iv.  83. 


ATHENIANS. 

Asses,  wild,  iv.  62. 

Assesus,  i.  133. 

Asshur,  the  supreme  God  of  Assyria,  i. 
4S2 ;  of  Genesis,  484 ;  his  emblem, 
485. 

Asshur-bani-pal,  I.,  i.  376 ;  II.,  i.  397. 

Asshur-emit-ili,  i.  398. 

Asshur-nadin,  i.  414. 

Assyria,  boundaries  of,  i.  126 ;  its  great 
cities,  251;  its  fertility,  265;  chrono- 
logy and  history  of,  369 ;  duration  of 
tlie  empire,  370 ;  its  earliest  kings, 
373 ;  six  monarchs,  374 ;  kings  of  the 
upper  dynasty,  382 ;  its  decline,  398 ; 
chronology  of  the  later  kingdom,  401 ; 
its  duration  and  extent,  402 ;  religious 
wars,  and  centralization,  406;  art  at 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  408. ;  its  political 
geography,  468  ;  its  gods,  480 ;  deriva- 
tion of  tlie  word,  iv.  51. 

Assyrian  History  of  Herodotus,  i.  23, 198, 
258. 

Assyrian  writing,  iii.  66. 

Assyrians,  hold  empire  of  Asia,  i.  189 ; 
attacked  by  Phraortes,  195;  by  Cy- 
axares,  196 ;  conquered  by  Cyaxares, 
199:  their  king,  Sennacherib,  ii.  188; 
included  in  the  empire  of  Darius,  402  ; 
furnish  troops  to  Xerxes,  iv.  50 ;  some- 
times called  SjTians,  51. 

Astacus,  iii.  224. 

Astarte,  i.  521 ;  ii.  157,  449. 

Aster,  iii.  219. 

Astrabacus,  iii.  373. 

Astronomy,  Egj'ptian,  ii.  279. 

Astyages  marries  Aryenis,  i.  170  ;  suc- 
ceeds C\"axares,  199;  his  A'isions,  199; 
discovers  C_\tus,  205 ;  liis  cruel  revenge 
on  Harpagus,  206 ;  consulrs  the  Magi, 
207 :  defeated  by  Cyrus,  212  ;  kept  in 
captivity,  214;  his  supposed  identity 
with  Darius  the  Mede,  338  ;  his  war 
with  Tigranes,  343. 

Asychis,  identified  with  Shishak,  ii.  182; 
his  brick  pyramid,  183. 

Atarantians,  iii.  133. 

Atarbcehis,  ii.  63. 

Atariieus,  i.  238 ;  iii.  336 ;  iv.  35. 

Atargatis,  i.  198. 

Athamas,  story  of,  iv.  135. 

Athenades,  iv.  144. 

Athenagoras,  iv.  370. 

Athenians,  their  literati,  i.  16;  their  cha- 
racter by  Herodotu.'?,  104;  their  anti- 
<|uity,  iv.  Ill;  fixity  of  abode.  111; 
their  I'elasgic  origin,  i.  153;  iii.  302; 
iv.  246  ;  they  were  lonians,  i.  226, 229  ; 
their  presence  at  Troy,  iii.  301 ;  iv.  Ill, 
328  ;  their  war  with  tlu^  Ainaz<jns,  iv. 
328;  their  recei)tion  of  fugitive  Cad- 
meians,  iii.  214;  their  behaviour  to  the 
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Pelasgi   who    fortifietl    the   Acropolis, 
422,  442 ;  their  increase  ,iii  power  on 
the  ailoption  of  free  institutions,  2'S'3 ; 
their  merits  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war,  iv.  95, 96 ;  their  conduct  at  Artemi- 
sium,  227 ;  at  Sahiinis,  275 ;  at  Platsea, 
322,    346,   356,  357;   at  Mycale,   377, 
378  ;  they  take  Sestos,  386  ;  their  war 
with   the   Peloponnesians,   360 ;    with 
the  Edonians,  361 ;    with   the   Carys- 
tians,  378. 
Athens,    its    condition    in    the   time  of 
Croesus,   i.    154 ;    altar  of  the   twelve 
gods  at,  ii.  7  ;  tyrants  expelled  from,  iii. 
220 ;  under  Clisthene^,  221 ;   its  caste 
divisions,  222  ;  its  tribes  altered,  225  ; 
the  "  Accursed,"    227 ;    war  Avith  the 
Thebans,   233;   attempt   to   seize   the 
statues,  237 ;  its  population,  249 ;  ob- 
scurity of  its   early   history,   oQO ;   its 
eaiiy  condition  and  origin,  301 ;  fust 
appearance  in  history,  302 ;  Ionian  mi- 
gi-ation,  303 ;  the  four  tribes,  221, 305  ; 
earlier     chvisions,     306 ;     aristocratic 
period,  309;  Eupatrid  assembly,  311; 
ohgarchy    estabhshed,    313 ;    laws   of 
Draco,  315;  Cylon's  revolt,  227,  315; 
imder  Solon,  318 ;  under  Pisistratus,  i. 
158;    iii.  334;    attacked   by   Spartans 
under  Anchimolius,  219 ;  attacked  by 
Cleomenes,    220 ;     resists    him,    228 ; 
threatened  by  a  Peloponnesiau  army, 
229;    its   escape,   231;    defeats   Chal- 
cideans  and  Boeotians,  231 ;  wars  with 
Thebes,   233,   234;  wars   with  Egiua, 
239 ;  refuses  to  receive  back  Hipijias, 
248  ;  aids  Aristagoras,  251 ;  withdraws 
after    the    battle    of    Ephesus,    253 ; 
mourns  the  fall  of  Miletus,  345 ;  pre- 
vails on  Sparta  to  attack  Egina,  361 ; 
receives  the   Eginetan  hostages,  376 ; 
refuses  to  restore  them,  384 ;    renews 
the  war  with  Egina,  386  ;  defeats  the 
Eginetans,   388;    aids  Eretria  against 
Datis,  393;   sends  army  to  Marathon, 
396  ;  battle  there,  405  ;  threatened  by 
Persian  fleet,  407 ;  in  danger  from  in- 
ternal   treachery,    412 ;    consults    the 
Delphic  oracle  about  Xerxes,  iv.  96  : 
becomes  a  maritime   power,  100 ;  de- 
serted on  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  244 ; 
attacked  by   him,   249;    its  acropolis 
and    Mars'   HUl,   249;    the    acropolis 
burnt,  250  ;  reoccupied  by  Athenians, 
286 ;  rejects  the  embassy  of  Mardonius, 
308 ;  Mardonius  takes  it,  311 ;  destroys 
it  utterly  on  qviitting  Attica,  317. 
Athor,  ii.  60 ;  account  of,  63. 
Athothis,  ii.  289. 
Athos,  canal  of,  iv.  20,  21,  83. 
Athos,   Mount,   iv.   20;   dangerous   cha- 


BABYLONIA. 

ractor  of  its  ooa.st,  iii.  3.Ί9,  .390;  iv.  21. 
Atliribis,  ii.  215. 
Athry.s,  iii.  36. 
Atlaiitcs,  iii.  134. 
Atlas,  Mount,  iii.  134. 
Atlas,  river,  iii.  36. 
Atossa,  ii.  386,  399,  429  ;  iv.  3,  213. 
Atropatene',  i.  472. 

Attiigiiuis,  bamiuet  of,  iv.  319  ;  demanded 
by  the  Greeks,  368  ;  makes  hia  escape, 
369. 
Attic  tribes,  iii.  223 ;  measures,  366. 
Attiira,  its  tliree  districts,  i.  155;  iii.  236; 
333  ;  the  i)rimitive  country  of  the  olive, 
235  ;  not  suited  generally  for  tiie  move- 
ments of  cavalry,  iv.  318;  invaded  four 
times  by  the  Dorians,  iii.  231. 
Atyada),  i.  287. 

Atvs,  1.  son  of  Croesus,  i.  143;  2.  son  of 
Manes,  127,  187  ;  iv.  58;  3.  father  of 
Pythius,  iv.  24. 
AuciiatiB,  iii.  4. 
Augila,  iii.  123. 
Auras,  iii.  36. 
Auschis»,  iii.  122. 
Auseans,  iii.  127,  139. 
Autesion,  iii.  99. 
Autodicus,  iv.  368. 
AutonoUs,  iv.  241. 
Auxesia,  iii.  235. 
Axius,  iv.  86. 
Axus,  iii.  105. 
Azanes,  iv.  53. 
Azania,  iii.  415 
Aziris,  iii.  107,  121. 
Azotus  (Ashdod),  siege  of,  i.  197  ;  ii.  294. 


B. 

Babil,  mound  of,  ii.  477. 

Babylon,  topography  of,  468 ;  its  vast 
size,  i.  252,  419 ;  ii.  474 ;  its  walls,  i. 
253  ;  its  plan  and  defences,  254  ;  palace, 
254;  temple  of  IJelus,  255;  golden 
image  of  Bel  and  treasures,  257  ;  iilun- 
deied  by  Xerxes,  257 ;  captured  by 
Cyrus,  263,  431;  its  boats,  267;  cos- 
tume, 269  ;  seals,  269;  wife  sales,  271  ; 
treatment  of  the  sick,  271  ;  burial  of 
the  dead,  272  ;  Ichtliyoi'iiagi,  274  ;  con- 
nexion witli  Bel-Ximrod,  4'.)0;  gradual 
decay  and  ruin,  433;  its  present  emi- 
dition,  434;  ii.  474;  captured  by  Da- 
rius, ii.  443. 

Babylonia,  its  productiveness,  i.  266;  early 
history  of,  351  ;  probable  date  of  fiie 
Chaldican  empire,  353;  list  of  the 
earliest  kings,  359  ;  peopled  from 
Ethiopia,  360;  general  scheme  of  curly 
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history,  360 ;  later  history,  410 ;  its 
pliysical  geography,  469 ;  gods,  480 ; 
see  Gods.- 

Babylonians,  assist  Cyaxares  against 
Alyattes,  i.  169  ;  fear  the  growing 
poAver  of  the  Medes,  258 ;  [make  aUi- 
ance  vnth  Crojsus,  172 ;  dress  of,  269  ; 
customs,  270  ;  invent  the  sun-dial, 
gnomon,  and  twelve  hours,  ii.  154 ; 
revolt  from  Darius,  439,  494,  503; 
reduced  and  punished,  443 ;  included 
in  the  ninth  .satrapy,  402  ;  form  part  of 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  52,  53 ;  were  a 
Semitic  race,  i.  542. 

Bacalians,  iii.  122,  note  *. 

Bacchiada3,  iii.  242. 

Bacchus,  identified  with  Osiris,  ii.  64, 
191 ;  antiquity  of  his  worship  in  Egypt, 
191 ;  introduced  thence  into  Greece, 
192  ;  by  Melampus,  77 ;  birth  and 
infancy  of  Bacchus,  191,  414 ;  his  wor- 
ship in  Egj'pt,  64,  73 ;  at  Meroe,  35 ; 
at  Nysa,  404 ;  by  the  Arabians,  336 ; 
at  Oibia,  iii.  57 ;  by  the  Geloni,  79 ; 
by  the  Thracians,  179  ;  at  Sicyon,  224 ; 
by  the  Satrse,  iv.  78. 

Bacis,  oracle  of,  iv.  228,  265;  fulfilment 
of  his  prophecy,  278,  343. 

Bactra,  iii.  339;"iv.  168. 

Bactria,  i.  234 ;  included  in  Persia,  ii. 
491,  500;  Barcajans  placed  there,  iii. 
149 ;  governed  by  Masistes,  iv.  283 ; 
geographical  limits,  168. 

Bactrians,  included  in  the  satrapies  of 
Darius,  ii.  402 ;  serve  in  the  anny  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  53 ;  chosen  by  Mardonius 
to  remain,  289 ;  engaged  at  Plataia, 
332  ;  ethnic  character,  i.  553  ;  iv.  167. 

Badres,  iii.  120  ;  iv.  59. 

Bagseus,  ii.  426 ;  iv.  60. 

Bagasaces,  iv.  218. 

Ball,  game  of,  i.  187;  ii.  271. 

Barada,  river,  i,  450. 

Barca,  1.  in  Africii,  founding  of,  iii.  112; 
site  and  name,  112  ;  captured  by  Phc- 
retima,  147 ;  included  in  the  satrapies 
of  Darius,  ii.  401 ;  2.  in  Bactria,  iii.  149. 

Barcseans,  give  tliemselves  up  to  Cam- 
byscs,  ii.  339 ;  murder  Arcesiiaiis  III., 
iii.  118;  acknowledge  tiie  act  as  tliat 
of  the  nation,  120;  besieged  by  Die 
Persians,  146  ;  make  temis,  147  ;  car- 
ried away  captive,  147 ;  settled  in 
Bactria,  149. 

Baris,  ii.  135. 

IJar-shem,  i.  512. 

Basileides,  iv.  299. 

Bassaces,  iv.  59.     See  Bagasaces. 

Battiad*,  dynasty  of,  iii.  117. 

Batlus,  meaning  of,•  iii.  10;j;  Βάττου 
ai\<f>iuv,  meaning  of,  109. 


BOiOTIANS. 

Battus  I.,  son  of  Polymnestus,  iii.  105 : 
parentage  and  early  liistorj•,  105;  con- 
sults the  oracle  on  his  voice,  106  ; 
settles  at  Plat.<Ba,  106  ;  removes  to 
Gyrene,  107  ;  reigns  there,  110. 

II.,  the  Happy,  iii.  110;  defeats 

Apries,  112. 

III.,  the  Lame,  iii.  114 ;  deprived 

of  his  chief  privileges,  116. 

IV.,  the  Fair,  iii.  117. 

Bebayt,  temple  at,  ii.  88. 

Becos,  story  of,  ii.  3,  236. 

Beer,  Egyptian,  ii.  108. 

Beliistun,  great  inscription  at,  i.  125,  215; 
ii.  490. 

Bel,  worsliip  of,  i.  255,  516. 

Belbina,  iv.  295. 

Belesis,  i.  338. 

Beleus  (Belochus),  i.  372. 

Belibus,  i.  414. 

Bel-Menxlach,  i.  515. 

Bel-Nirnrod,  i.  489  ;  etymology  of,  491. 

Belshazzar,  i.  431. 

Belus,  father  of  Ninus,  i.  127;  perhaps 
the  same  as  Jupiter  Belus,  i.  255. 

Bendamer,  river,  i.  447. 

Benhadad,  i.  380. 

Bermius,  Mount,  iv.  304. 

Berosus,  i.  53 ;  his  chronology,  351,  372. 

Berytus,  rock  tablet  at,  ii.  310. 

Bessi,  iv.  79. 

Bias  of  Priene,  i.  1.37,  243. 

Bias,  brother  of  Melampus,  iv.  338. 

Bilta,  wife  of  Bel-Nimrod,  i.  495. 

Birds  in  Egvpt,  ii.  28;  used  as  food,  104. 

Birs-Nimrud,  i.  193,  421,  525;  ii.  475; 
its  present  appearance,  481 ;  its  builder, 
485. 

Bisidtie,  iv.  80,  290. 

Bisaltes,  iii.  348. 

Bisaltia,  iv.  80. 

Bisanthc,  iv.  95. 

BistOnians,  iv.  78. 

Bistonis,  lake,  iv.  78. 

Bithvnia,  its  position  in  Asia  Minor,  i. 
322. 

Bithynians,  originally  from  Thrace,  iv. 
58  ;  conquered  by  Croesus,  i.  138  ; 
served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  58. 

Bito,  i.  140. 

Bitumen-springs  at  Is,  i.  253. 

Black  doves,  myth  of  the,  ii.  83. 

Boats  on  tiie  Euphrates,  i.  267 ;  Egyptian, 
ii.  131,  1.33. 

BoccJKjris,  the  Wise,  ii.  318. 

Ba'l)eis,  lake,  iv.  90. 

Boeotia,  formerly  Cadmeis,  ii.  78 ;  tra- 
versed by  Xerxes,  iv.  23(j ;  entered  by 
Mardonius,  310  ;  entered  l)y  the  allied 
Greeks,  322. 

Boeotians,  diive  out  Cadmeiaus,  iii.  214; 
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invade  Attica,  229  ;  dcfi-ated,  2.31  ; 
continue  the  war,  235 ;  juin  the  Per- 
sians, iv.  236,  25ϋ  ;  serve  at  Plataca, 
332  ;  inform  Mardoiiiiis  of  the  change 
made  in  the  position  of  the  Athenians 
and  I/.ieedgGmonians,  345  ;  combat  the 
Atlienians,  356  ;  protect  the  Persian 
retreat,  356. 

Boges,  iv.  76. 

Bolbitine  mouth  of  Nile,  ii.  23. 

Boreas,  invoked  by  the  Athenians,  iv. 
130. 

Borsippa,  temple  at,  i.  193  ;  elevation  of, 
420. 

Boryes,  iii.  141. 

Borysthenes,  river,  iii.  13,  36,  39. 

Borysthenes,  town,  iii.  58,  59. 

Borystlienites,  people  of  the  city  of  Borys- 
thenes, or  Olbia,  iii.  13,  41,  57. 

Bosphorus,  Cimmerian,  iii.  9,  20,  75. 

Bosplioms,  Tliracian,  iii.  62,  64. 

Bottiasa,  iv.  86,  87. 

Bottiseans,  iv.  295. 

Bowarieh,  mound  of,  i.  357. 

BrancliidiE,  oracle  of,  i.  147,  183,  236 ; 
ii.  208 ;  iii.  198,  344. 

Brauron,  iii.  98,  423. 

Brianticii,  iv.  77. 

Bricks,  Egyptian,  use  of,  ii.  183. 

Brigians,  iv.  57. 

Brongus,  river,  iii.  37. 

Bronze,  ancient  use  of,  i.  409. 

Brooches,  Argive  and  Eginetan,  iii.  239. 

Bmndusimn,  iii.  73. 

Bryges,  iv.  57,  127. 

BuVares,  iii.  189 ;  iv.  20,  302. 

Bubastis,  ii.  87,  95,  186;  the  temple  of, 
186  ;  the  nome  of,  215. 

,  an  Egyptian  goddess,  ii.  186, 

187,  204,  243. 

BucoKc  mouth  of  Nile,  ii.  23. 

Buclii,  ]Median  tribe,  i.  195,  349,  539. 

Budini,  iii.  16,  78. 

Bulis,  iv.  93,  94. 

Bura,  i.  229. 

Busse,  Median  tribe,  i.  195. 

Busiris,  feast  of  Isis  at,  ii.  88 ;  the  nome 
of,  213. 

Butacidas,  iii.  205. 

Buto,  ii.  87  ;  temple  at,  201. 

Bybassian  Chersonese,  i.  248. 

Byblus,  ii.  128.    See  Papvrus. 

Byzantiiun,  iii.  97,  191,  254,  351 ;  iv.  370. 


Cabalians,  1.  of  Asia,  iv.  59,  191,  401 ;  2. 

of  Africa ;  iii.  122. 
Cabin,  ii.  80,  363. 


CANALS. 

CabyloH,  iii.  123,  note  *. 

Cadmeian  characters,  iii.  21G. 

victory,  i.  241. 

Cadmeians,  i.  153 ;  iii.  214,  217 ;  iv.  328. 

Cadmus,  son  of  Ageuor,  ii.  78;  iii.  101, 
214,  217. 

,  son  of  Scythas,  iv.  112. 

Cadytis,  i.  418;  ii.  208,334. 

Cieneus,  iii.  242. 

Caicus,  river,  i.  318 ;  iv.  34 ;  plain  of,  iii. 
349. 

Calacta,  iii.  345. 

Calah,  i.  377,  381,  468. 

Calami,  iv.  373. 

Calautian  Indians,  ii.  405. 

Calasirians,  ii.  215,  216;  iv.  333. 

Calatians,  ii.  364. 

Calchas,  iv.  68. 

Cale  Acte',  iii.  345. 

Calendar,  Egyptian,  ii.  114. 

Callatebus,  iv.  27. 

Calliades,  iv.,249. 

Callias  of  Eli.s,  iii.  203. 

of  Athens,  son  of  Hipponicus,  iv. 

104. 

of  Athens,  son  of  Phaenippus,  iii. 

410. 

Callicrates,  iv.  359. 

Callimachus,  iii.  405. 

Callipedaj,  iii.  12. 

Calliphon,  ii.  424. 

Callipohs,  iv.  106. 

Calliste,  iii.  101. 

Calycadnus,  i.  317. 

Calydna,  iv.  71. 

Calynda,  i.  246 ;  iv.  269. 

Camarina,  iv.  107. 

Cambyses  I.,  iv.  209. 

II.,  father  of  Cyrus,  i.  147, 200  ; 

iv.  212. 

III.,  son   of  Cyrus,  ii.  1 ;  his 

expedition  against  Egyjit,  327,  332 ; 
his  treatment  of  Psanunenitus,  341, 
and  of  the  corpse  of  Aniasis,  343 ;  his 
embassy  to  Ethiopia,  346 ;  his  expe- 
dition, 351 ;  his  att;ick  on  the  Am- 
monians,  352;  stabs  Apis,  355;  his 
madness,  356;  his  various  outrages, 
358,  362 :  reproaches  Prexaspes,  381  ; 
wounds  himself,  382  ;  final  address  and 
death,  383;  mentioned  in  Behistun 
Inscription,  492 ;  meaning  of  his  name, 
iii.  447 ;  his  position  in  the  family  of 
the  Acliajmenidai,  iv.  212. 

Cameirus,  i.  228. 

Camels,  i.  175  ;  ii.  409 ;  iv.  62,  8G. 

Camicus,  iv.  117. 

Camps,  ii.  157. 

Camp.sa,  iv.  85. 

Cana,  Mount,  iv.  34. 

Canals,  dug  by  Sesostris,  ii.  153 ;  canal 
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canaste^:um. 

to  the  Ked  Sea,  207 ;  commenced  by 
Eameses  II. ;  attempt  to  re-open  it  by 
Necho,  2U5,  322;  iii.  28;  Babylonian 
canals,  i.  469. 

Canastraium,  Cape,  iv.  84. 

Candace',  ii.  3(5,  39.-; 

Candaules  of  Lydia,  i.  127. 

of  Caria,  iv.  70. 

Cannibals,  ii.  407. 

Canobic  nioutli  of  Nile,  ii.  23,  158,  229. 

Canobus,  ii.  20,  139. 

Cantons  of  lower  and  upper  Egypt,  ii. 
214. 

Caphareus,  Cape,  iv.  222. 

Cappadocia,  i.  166 ;  invaded  by  Croesus, 
167. 

Cappadocians,  tlieir  geoprnqiliical  posi- 
tion, i.  323  ;  their  etliiiical  eliiiractcr, 
536 ;  not  Semitic,  542 ;  included  in 
the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  401 ;  formed 
part  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  57 ; 
called  Syrians  by  tlie  Greeks,  i.  166. 

Captive  Egyptians,  ii.  151. 

Captives,  how  treated  by  Ass-VTians,  i. 
405;  by  Persian.?,  ii.  341,  467;  by 
Scythians,  iii.  45 ;  by  the  Tauri,  75  ; 
their  ransom  among  the  Greeks,  232, 
381. 

Car,  i.  245. 

Carcinitis,  iii.  41,  73. 

Cardanivle,  iv.  261. 

Canlia,  iii.  351 ;  iv.  44,  384. 

Carduchi,  i.  474. 

Carenus,  iv.  120. 

Carian  girls,  story  of,  i.  230. 

Jupiter,  i.  245  ;  iii.  221. 

Carians,  i.  244  ;  submit  to  Harpagus, 
248  ;  position  in  Asia  Minor,  244  ;  their 
ethnic  character,  549 ;  taken  into  ])ay 
by  I'sammetichiis,  ii.  198  ;  tight  against 
Cambyses  in  Egypt,  338 ;  included  in 
the  satrapies  of  Darius,  400 ;  revolt 
from  the  Persians,  iii.  254 ;  attacked 
by  Daurises,  263 ;  conquered,  348 ;  fur- 
ni.sli  ships  to  Xerxes,  iv.  68 ;  solicited 
to  revolt  by  Tl.emistocles,  228,  229; 
their  inventions,  i.  244  ;  dress,  iii.  239 ; 
language,  i.  246 ;  often  employed  as 
mercenaries,  ii.  200. 

Carina,  iv.  35. 

Carius,  i.  245. 

Carmanians,  i.  552.     See  Germanians. 

Carnc-iaii  festival,  iv.  141. 

(.'arpathus,  island,  ii.  368. 

Carjjis,  river,  iii.  37. 

Carthage,  ii.  344. 

Cartliagena,  ii.  41. 

Carthaginians,  lielp  the  Tyrrhenians 
against  tlie  Phocaiaus,  i.  241 ;  threat- 
ened by  Cambyses,  ii.  346;  invade 
Sicily,  iv.  113. 


CHALCEDONIANS. 

Caryanda,  iii.  31. 

Carystians,  bribe  Themistocles,  iv.  288; 
their  lands  ravaged,  292 ;  war  with 
Athens,  378. 

Carystus,  iii.  23;  captured  by  the  Per- 
sians, 393. 

Casambus,  iii.  376. 

Casius,  Mount,  ii.  6,  207,  334. 

Casmenaj,  iv.  107. 

Caspatyrus,  ii.  408;  iii.  31. 

Caspeiri,  iv.  177. 

Casjjian  Sea,  i.  276  ;  iii.  28. 

Caspians,  iv.  53,  170,  190. 

Cassandane,  ii.  1,  333. 

Cassia,  ii.  413. 

Ca.ssiterides,  ii."416. 

Castalian  sjiring  at  Delphi,  iv.  242. 

Caste,  iii.  221,  306,  368. 

Ctisthamea,  iv.  125. 

Cataracts,  ii.  22. 

Catarraetes,  river,  iv.  24. 

Catiari,  iii.  4. 

Cats,  Egyptian,  ii.  95. 

Caucasa,  iii.  196. 

Caucasus,  ]\Iount,  i.  197;  bounds  the' 
Casjiian  on  the  we.st,  276  ;  limit  of  the 
Persian  rule,  ii.  405. 

Caucons,  i.  230;  iii.  102. 

Cauniaiis,  i.  244,  246,  251,  549  ;  position 
in  Asia  IMinor,  319 ;  iii.  254. 

Caunus,  iii.  254. 

Cayster,  iii.  251. 

Caystrohius,  iii.  9. 

Ceans,  at  Salamis,  iv.  246 ;  on  Delphic 
tripod,  391,  394. 

Cecrops,  iv.  246. 

Celajnse,  iv.  23. 

Celeas,  iii.  204. 

Celts,  ii.  44;  iii.  37,  152,  156. 

Ceos,  in  Attica,  iv.  263. 

■ ,  island,  iv.  219.     ' 

Cephallenia,  iv.  331. 

Ceplienians,  name  of  Persians,  iv.  48. 

Cepheus,  iv.  49,  103. 

Cepliissus,  river,  iv.  234. 

,i'atiier  ofTliyia,  iv.  12 1. 

Ceramic  Gull',  i.  248. 

Cercasorus,  ii.  20,  22,  139. 

Cercopians,  iv.  146. 

Cercuri,  iv.  70. 

Ceres,  identified  with  Isis,  ii.  87 ;  plays 
ilice  ΛνϊίΙι  liliamjisinitus,  167;  rules  in 
Hades,  167  :  her  mvsti-ries,  ii.  221  ;  iii. 
342 ;  temples  of,  iii.  40,  217  ;  iv.  354, 
374;  worsliipped  as  Auxe.sia  in  Egina, 
iii.  235 ;  her  worship  at  Eleusis,  iv. 
256. 

Clialcedon,  iii.  07,  191. 

Chalccdonians,  called  "  blind  "  l)y  Mega- 
bazus,  iii.  97 ;  remove  to  Mesembria, 
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CUALCIDEAN'S. 

Clialcidcans  of  EuIxdii,  tlieir  war  with 
Ei-ctria,  iii.  2'^l  ;  attack  Atliens,  2^0 ; 
ilefeated  by  the  Athenians,  232 ;  pre- 
sent at  Ai'temisiiun,  iv.  219  ;  at  Sakuuis, 
246 ;  at  Pkitsea,  3151 ;  inschbctl  on 
Deli^hic  tripo(k  391,  394. 

■ • of  Thiace,  iv.  295. 

Chalcis,  iii.  230. 

Chaklieans,  i.  255,  257  ;  early  history  of, 
351 ;  their  Turanian  origin,  529 ;  serve 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  51 ;  see 
Babylonia. 

Chalestra,  iv.  85. 

Chalybes,  reduced  by  Croesus,  i.  138; 
situation,  323;  serve  (?)  in  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  58. 

ChampsaB,  ii.  99. 

Cliaradra,  iv.  235. 

Ciiaran,  i.  471. 

Charaxus,  ii.  181. 

Charilalis,  ii.  436. 

Charillus,  iv.  298. 

Chariots,  their  ancient  use,  iii.  139. 

Cliarou  of  Lampsacus,  i.  32,  35,  36. 

Charondas,  i.  19. 

Charopinus,  iii.  251. 

Chedorlaomer,  i.  355,  365. 

Chemmis,  island,  ii.  203. 

Chemmis,  city,  ii.  125  ;  nome,  213. 

Cheuab,  river,  i.  460. 

Cheops,  ii.  169  ;  his  causeway  and  pyra- 
mid, 170;  identified  with  Suphis, 
292. 

Chephren,  ii.  175;  his  pyramid,  175. 

Cherasmis,  iv.  59. 

Chersis,  iii.  254 ;  iv.  70,  224. 

Chersonese,  Thracian,  under  Mdtiades 
son  of  Cypselus,  iii.  352 ;  under  Mil- 
tiades  sou  of  Cimon,  356  ;  iv.  384. 

,  Eugged,  hi.  73. 

Chians  help  Miletus,  i.  133;  surrender 
Pactj-as,  237 ;  refuse  to  sell  the  CEn- 
ussse,  240 ;  refuse  to  give  Histiajus 
ships,  iii.  348 ;  at  tlie  battle  of  Lade, 
342;  reduced  by  Histiaius,  348;  sul> 
niit  to  Prrsians,  350 ;  send  ambassadors 
to  Leutyi 'hides,  iv.  299 ;  received  into 
alliance  after  Mycale',  379. 

Chileiis,  iv.  314. 

Chilou,  i.  155  ;  iii.  371 ;  iv.  155. 

Chios,  i.  225. 

Choaspes,  river,  i.  260;  iii.  208,  212; 
meaning  of,  iii.  447. 

Choerese,  iii.  394. 

Chrereatre,  iii.  225. 

ChcBrilus,  i.  17. 

Ciioerus,  iv.  118. 

Chorasmians,  i.  554  ;  iv.  53,  163. 

Chromius,  i.  176. 

Ciconians,  iv.  45,  78. 

Cdicia,  i.  169  ;  its  position  in  Asia  Minor, 
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319;  its  divisions,  ii.  44;  its  liound- 
aries,  in.  211. 

Cilicians,  not  reduced  by  Crccsiis,  i. 
138;  included  in  the  SJilmpiirs  of 
Darius,  ii.  401 ;  border  on  Capimdocia, 
iii.  206;  engaged  in  battle  of  I^de, 
837 ;  serve  in  the  fleet  of  Xer.\es,  iv. 
67;  lo.se  ships  at  Artemisiuni,  225; 
their  ethnic  character,  i.  510  ;  their 
name  of  Hypacha;i,  iv.  67. 

Cilix,  iv.  67. 

Cilia,  i.  231. 

Cimmeria,  iii.  8. 

Chnmerian  Bosphorus,  iii.  9;  see  Bos- 
phorus. 

Cimmerians,  their  ravages  in  Asia,  i.  298  ; 
tlieir  ejection,  132 ;  settle  at  Sinope, 
in.  9  ;  their  early  history  and  geogra- 
phical locality,  iii.  8,  150  ;  identical 
AvithCymry  ;  language  unknown,  154; 
their  migrations,  155;  their  modem 
representatives,  156. 

Cimon,  father  of  Miltiades,  iii.  352  ;  mur- 
dered by  the  Pisistratidte,  397. 

Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  iii.  421  ;  iv.  76. 

Cindys,  iii.  261. 

Cineas,  iii.  219. 

Cinnamon,  ii.  414. 

Cinyps,  river,  iii.  125,  202 ;  fertility  of 
the  Cinyps-region,  145. 

Circumcision,  ii.  52  ;  its  antiquity,  ii.  147 ; 
modern  use,  147  ;  iv.  182. 

Cissia,  general  description,  i.  469  ;  in- 
cluded in  the  empire  of  Darius,  ii.  402  ; 
adjoins  the  Matieni,  iii.  206;  Susa 
its  capital,  212 ;  its  town,  Ardericea, 
409. 

Cissian  gates  of  Babylon,  ii,  443. 

Cissians,  Cusliites  or  Etldopians,  i.  4G9  ; 
serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  as  foot- 
men, iv.  49  ;  as  horsemen,  61 ;  defeated 
at  Thermopylae,  143. 

Cithajrou,  iv.  97  ;  occupied  by  the  Greeks, 
322,  325  ;  passes  of,  318,  341. 

Cius,  iii.  263. 

Ckizomenje,  i.  225;  attacked  by  Aly- 
attes,  132  ;  ttikeu  by  Artapherues  and 
Otanes,  iii.  264, 

Cleades.  iv.  3GS. 

Clcander  of  Phigaleji,  iii.  382. 

of  Sicily,  1.    son   of  Pantares, 

iv.  106  ;  2.  son  of  Hippocrates,  1(»7. 

Cleobis  and  Bito,  i.  140. 

Cleodffius,  in.  269  ;  iv.  140,  298. 

Cleoinbrotus,  iii.  201  ;  commands  at  the 
Isthmus,  iv.  259 ;  dies,  316 ;  his  son, 
Pausanias,  iii.  60  ;  iv.  315. 

Cleomenes,  u.  438  ;  son  of  Anaxandridae. 
iii.  201 :  his  reception  of  Aristagonis, 
205 ;  aids  Isagoras.  226 ;  expelled  from 
Athens,  228  ;  his  2nd  expedition,  229  ; 
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visits  Egina,  3G1 ;  quarrels  with  Dema- 

ratus,  3lJS  ;  bribes  the  oracle,  372  :   at- 
tacks the  Eginctaiis  a  second  time,  376  ; 

liis  tiight  and  death,  377  ;  his  war  with 

Argos,  378  ;  his  drunken  habits,  383  ; 

his  naadness,  201,  377,  383. 
Cleonfc,  iv.  20, 
Clepsydra,  ii.  281. 
Clhiias,  liis  family,  iv.  227. 
Chsthencs  of  Athens,  his  policy,  iii.  221, 

225  ;    goes  into  exQe,  228  ;    recalled, 

229  ;  his  legislation,  328. 
■ of  Sicyon,  his  war  with  Argos, 

iii.   223 ;    his  religions  changes,  224 ; 

his  new  arrangement  of  the  Sicyoniau 

tribes,  225  ;  his  mode  of  manyiug  his 

daughter,  413,  417. 
Clytiads,  iv.  337. 
Cnidians,   colonists  from  Lacedajmon,  i. 

248  :  submit  to  Harixigus,  24!)  ;  their 

friendship  with  the  Tarentines,  ii.  433  ; 

save  some  Cyreneans,  iii.  118. 
Cnidus,  i.  228,  249. 
Cncethus,  iii.  386. 
Ciiossian,  ii.  423. 
Cobon,  iii.  372. 
Codrus,  last  king  of  Athens,  iii.  303  ;  liis 

sous,  iv.  374. 

,  son  of  Melauthus,  i.  230. 

CoenjTa,  iii.  360. 

Coes,  iii.  72,  181,  199. 

Coined  money,  i.   187 ;  history  of,  563 ; 

coins  of  Aryandes,  iii.  119  ;  iv.  26  ;  of 

Darius,  iv.  25. 
Colseus,  iii.  104. 
Colaxais,  iii.  4,  5. 
Colchians,  identified  with  Egyptians,  ii. 

147  ;  their  Hamitic  cliaracter,  i.  534  ; 

furnish  annual  gifts  to  Darius,  ii.  405  ; 

serve  in  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  59  ;  general 

account  of,  184. 
Colchi.s,  i.  123. 
Colias,  iv.  278. 

Colophon,  i.  225  ;  taken  by  Cj'gcs,  i:!l. 
Col(jplif)nians,  excluded  from   the  Apa- 

turia.  i.  230  ;  seize  Smyrna,  231. 
Colossaj,  iv.  26. 
Colossal  monuments,  i.  184  ;  erected  by 

Sesostris,  ii.  155. 
Coloured  races,  ii.  146. 
Combreia,  iv.  85. 
Compsatus,  river,  iv.  78. 
Coniaian,  iii.  219. 
Conspirators,  Persian,  ii.  387, 507. 
Contadesdus,  river,  iii.  68. 
Copais,  I>ake,  iv.  301. 
Coi)per  mines,  ii.  350. 
C(jrcyra,  founded  by  Corinth,  ii.  370. 
Corcyraian  boys,  ii.  369. 
Corcyrjeans,    kill    Lyeopliron,    ii.    373 ; 

punished  by   Periaudi τ,    369  ;     stand 


aloof  in  the  war  with  Xerxes,  iv. 
116. 

Corcssus,  iii.  251. 

Corinth,  works  of  art  at,  ii.  216  ;  history 
of,  iii.  245. 

Corinthians,  governed  by  the  Bacchiad89, 
iii.  241 ;  ruled  tiien  by  tyrants,  Cypse- 
lus,  245  ;  Periander,  i.  133  ;  ii.  369  ; 
iii.  245 ;  quarrel  with  Corcyrajans,  ii. 
370  ;  join  in  siege  of  Samos,  ii.  369 ; 
refuse  to  engage  the  Atiienians,  iii. 
230 ;  oppose  the  war,  241  ;  aid  the 
Atiienians  against  Egina,  387  ;  send 
troops  to  Thermopylie,  iv.  139  ;  send 
sliips  to  Artemisimu,  219  ;  to  Sidamis, 
245  ;  their  condu(-t  in  the  battle,  275  ; 
send  troops  to  Plata;a,  330 ;  absent 
from  the  battle,  356  ;  their  conduct  at 
Mycale,  377,  378 ;  respect  mechanics, 
ii.  216  ;  their  diess,  iii.  238. 

Corobius,  iii.  104. 

Corouaia,  iii.  233. 

Corsica,  i.  240. 

Corsicans,  iv.  113. 

Corslets,  linen,  ii.  233. 

Coiycian  cave  at  Delphi,  iv.  237. 

Corydalkis,  iv.  145. 

Corys,  river,  ii.  337. 

Cosj!  i.  228  ;  iv.  71. 

Cotys,  i.  288  ;  iii.  33. 

Cranaans,  iv.  246. 

Cranaspes,  ii.  425. 

Cianon,  iii.  41•;. 

Crastias,  iii.  203. 

Crastis,  river,  iii.  203. 

Crathis,  river,  i.  229. 

Creation,  Egyptian  theory  of,  ii.  251. 

Cremni,  iii.  15,  80. 

Crcston,  i.  153. 

Crestonia,  iv.  86. 

Cretans,  tlicir  account  of  the  Carians,  i. 
170  ;  tmder  Minos,  246  ;  ii.  423  ;  send 
colony  to  Lyeia,  i.  247  ;  consulted  by 
Therajans,  iii.  103 ;  advised  by  the 
Delphic  oracle  not  to  aid  the  Greeks 
iv.  116;  Cretan  pirates,  i.  123. 

Crete,  inisfortinies  of,  ix.  118. 

Cretines  of  Eliegium,  iv.  114. 

of  Magnesia,  iv.  131. 

Crinippus,  iv.  113. 

CrLsaian  jjlain,  iv.  234. 

Critalla,  iv.  23. 

Critobulus  of  Cyrene,  ii.  230. 

of  Torone,  iv.  295. 

Crius,  iii.  361,  376;  iv.  274. 

Crubyzi,  iii.  36. 

Crocodile,  account  of,  ii.  97;  lionours  ])aid 
to,  99  ;  modes  of  catching,  99  ;  found 
only  ill  tlie  Nile  and  the  Indus,  iii.  31. 

Ci'ocoililoi)olis,  ii.  193. 

Crojsus,  his  character  by  Herodotus,  i. 
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107,'  110  ;  besieges  Kphesus  and  otlier 
cities,  137  ;  his  conquests,  138  ;  visited 
by  Sulon,  138  ;  loses  liis  son  Atys,  142  ; 
consults  oracles,  147,  178,  182 ;  his 
ruagniticent  olterings  at  Delphi,  149, 
307 ;  his  alliances,  171 ;  sends  an  em- 
bassy to  Sparta,  ll)4 ;  invades  Capjia- 
docia,  1<)5;  successful  passage  of  the 
Halys,  171  ;  retreats  before  Cyrus,  171  ; 
captured  by  him  in  Sardis,  179  ;  his 
deliverance  from  burning,  181 ;  his 
advice  to  Cyrus,  181  ;  liis  message  to 
.  Apollo,  182  ;  his  nunaerous  offerings, 
183  ;  advises  Cyrus  about  Sardis,  235, 
and  about  Tomyris,  278  ;  abstract  of  his 
reign,  285  ;  his  enormous  wealth,  307  ; 
account  of  him  by  Damascenus,  300  ; 
bis  treatment  by  Cambyses,  ii.  301. 

Crophi  and  Moi^hi,  ii.  31. 

Crossfea,  iv.  85. 

Crotona,  situation,  ii.  432 ;  war  with 
Sybaris,  ni.  203. 

Crotoniats,  good  physicians,  ii.  429  ; 
rescue  Democedes,  432 ;  assisted  by 
Dorieus,  iii.  203;  send  a  ship  to 
Salamis,  iv.  247 ;  not  inscribed  at 
Delphi,  392  ;  of  Achaian  origin,  247. 

Crystal  coffins,  ii.  350. 

Otesias,  his  character  as  an  historian,  i. 
61 ;  his  Assyrian  chronology,  309. 

Cubit,  i.  252  ;  Egyptian,  ii.  255. 

Cuneiform  writing,  i.  302 ;  different 
kinds,  iii.  66. 

Cuphagoras,  iii.  408. 

Curium,  iii.  259. 

Cush,  ii.  348. 

Cutha,  i.  251,  519. 

Cyanisan  islands,  iii.  62. 

Cyaxares,  son  of  Phraortes,  i.  167 ;  dis- 
ciplines the  Modes,  195 ;  attacks 
Nineveh,  196 ;  his  war  with  the 
Scythians,  198,  333  ;  takes  Nineveh. 
198,  335 ;  his  Avar  with  Alyattes,  303, 
333  ;  founds  the  Median  empire,  331  ; 
aids  Nebuchadnezzar,  337  ;  meaning 
of  the  name,  iii.  448. 

Cybebe,  iii.  252. 

Cybele,  iii.  55,  252. 

Cyberniscus,  iv.  70. 

Cyclades,  iii.  194,  195. 

Cydipjie,  iv.  114. 

Cydonia,  ii.  367,  377. 

Gydrara,  iv.  27. 

Cylinders,  Babylonian,  i.  270. 

Cyllestis,  ii.  108. 

Cyllvrians,  iv.  107. 

Cylon,  his  revolt,  iii.  227,  316. 

Cyma^ans,  receive  Pactyas,  i.  236 ;  send 
him  to  Mytilene,  237 ;  dismiss  theh- 
tyrant,  iii.  199. 

Cyme,  called  Phriconis,  i.  231;    taken 


by  the  Persians,  iii.  261  ;  lVi>iun  fleet 
winters  at,  iv.  2!»7. 

Cynicgyrus,  iii.  405. 

Cyneas,  iii.  394. 

Cynesians,  ii.  44  ;  iii.  37. 

Cvniscus,  iii.  375. 

Cyno,  i.  202,  208. 

Cynosarges,  iii.  40G. 

Cynosura,  iv.  264. 

Cynurians,  iv.  260. 

Cypria,  ii.  161. 

Cyi)rus,  its  early  history,  ii.  234 ;  sub- 
dued by  Aniasis,  234 ;  submits  to  the 
Persians,  346;  included  in  tiie  satrapies 
of  Darius,  401  ;  revolts  from  the 
Persians,  iii.  254 ;  attacked  by  the 
Persians,  256 ;  enslaved,  259 ;  fur- 
]iishes  siiips  at  Lade,  337  ;  contributes 
to  fleet  of  Xerxes,  iv.  66;  Cyprian 
races,  67 ;  Cyprian  custom,  i.  274 ; 
Cyprian  kings,  iv.  67 ;  iii.  258 ;  keys 
of  Cyi>rus,  257. 

Cypselida',  offerings  of,  ii.  216. 

Cypselus,  father  of  Periauder,  his  history, 
iii.  244 ;  family,  245. 

,  fixther  of  Miltiades,  iii.  352. 

Cyraunis,  pitch-wells  of,  iii.  143. 

Cyrenasans,  conversation  with  Etearchus, 
ii.  41  ;  early  history  of,  iii.  Ill  ;  fa- 
voured by  Amasis,  ii.  230  ;  submit  to 
Cambyses,  340;  iii.  119;  included  in 
the  satnii:)ies  of  Darius,  ii.  401  ;  good 
physicians,  429 ;  friends  of  the  Samiiins, 
iii.  104  ;  their  list  of  kings,  117. 

Cyrene,  settlement  at,  iii.  109 ;  plan  of, 
110;  customs  of,  ]23;  harvest  season 
at,  146. 

Cyrnus,  city,  iv.  378. 

,  hero,  i.  242. 

,  island,  i.  241. 

Cyrus  I.,  iv.  212. 

■ II.,  the  Great,  captures  Croesus  in 

Sardis,  i.  173  ;  legend  of  his  birtii,  200  ; 
education,  204  ;  revolts  from  Asfyages, 
209;  defeats  him,  147,213;  liis  reply 
to  the  limians,  224  ;  receives  a  Spartan 
herald,  233 ;  proceeds  to  Aghatma, 
234  ;  acivU  Mazares  to  crush  the 
Lydian  revolt,  235  :  extenils  ids  dond- 
nion  over  Ionia,  243;  his  Bidiyloniun 
exjM'dition,  260  ;  diverts  tlie  CJyndi  s, 
261  ;  captures  Babylon,  43(1,  434;  his 
expedition  again.'^t  tiu•  3I;t.<s;igel:c,  274  ; 
his  dream  about  D.iriiis,  279  ;  his  death, 
281  ;  tomb,  2S2  :  meaningof  tiie  name, 
iii.  448  ;  liis  position  in  the  family  of 
the  AchwmenidiC,  iv.  212  ;  his  reply  to 
Artembares,  388. 

Cythera,  island,  i.  lH);  ti'mple  of  Venus 
in,  198  :  judgment  of  Chilon  coucuru- 
ing,  iv.  155. 
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CYTIINIASS, 

Cythnians,  send  sliips   to   Salamis,   iv. 

247 ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod, 

391,  394. 
Cythnus,  iv.  G7. 
Cytissorus,  iv.  135. 
Cyzicus,  iii.  10,  55;  site,  251. 


:d. 


Daans,  i.  211. 

Dadic;i3,  account  of  the,  iv.  176 ;  in- 
cluded in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii. 
402  ;  furnish  troops  to  Xerxes,  iv.  53. 

Dc-cdalus,  iv.  117. 

Dagou,  i.  487. 

Dalii,  i.  345. 

Daniasithymus,  iv.  70,  269. 

Damascus,  i.  3S2,  385 ;  situation,  450, 
478. 

Damasus,  iii.  414. 

Damia,  iii.  235. 

Danae,  ii.  125  ;  iii.  363 ;  iv.  48,  103. 

Danaus,  ii.  126,  139  ;  iv.  69 ;  daughters 
of,  ii.  234. 

Danube,  its  course  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, iii.  170. 

Daphnai,  ii.  38,  152. 

Daphnis,  iii.  93. 

Dardauians,  i.  261. 

Dardanus,  iii.  260 ;  iv.  37. 

Darics,  i.  566  ;  iv.  25. 

Daritte,  ii.  402 ;  account  of,  iv.  191. 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  opens  the  tomb 
of  Nitocris,  i.  260  ;  suspected  by  Cyrus, 
279 ;  his  attempt  to  .set  up  his  statue 
before  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  IMem- 
phis,  ii.  155 ;  finishes  canal  of  Neco.s, 
206  ;  conspires  against  Smerdis,  388 ; 
consults  with  the  other  conspirators, 
389  ;  his  speech  in  favour  of  monarchy, 
389  ;  becomes  king,   398 ;   his  wives, 
399  ;   iv.   403  ;    Ills  revenue,   ii.  211  ; 
punishes  Intaphernes,  421  ;  cured  by 
Democodes,  429 ;    takes   Samos,  433 ; 
tiikes  Baliylon,  440  ;  liis  religious  fame, 
4.59  ;  his  great  inscription  at  IJeliistun, 
490 ;    liis    preparations    for    invading 
•     Scythia,  iii.  62  ;  surveys  the  Euxine, 
63 ;  his  bilingual  inscription  near  By- 
zantium,   66 ;    his   inscription  at  the 
Teams,  68 ;  crosses  tlie  Ister,  71 ;  his 
Scythian  campaign,  84,  94  ;  receives  a 
symbolic  present,  88  ;  his  punishment 
of  Aryandes,   119 ;    his    message    to 
.    Histiajus,  190  ;  hears  of  the  burning 
of  Sardis,  254  ;  sends  Histiaius  to  the 
cotiiit,  256 ;    sends  expe<litiun  against 
Atliens  and  Eretria,  390  ;  meaning  of 
tlje  name,    448  ;  his  sons  dispute  the 


succession,  iv.  2  ;  his  deatli  and  tomb, 
3;     inscription   on    his    sepulchre    at 
Kaklish-i-Rustam,     207;     his    family 
history,  216. 
Darius,  son  of  Xerxes,  iv.  216,  381. 
Darnell,  i.  261. 
Dascyleium,  ii.  422  ;  iii.  351. 
Dascylus,  i.  128. 
Date  harvest,  iii.  132. 
Datis,  expedition  of,  iii.  389 ;  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Delians,  391 ;  his  capture 
of  Eretria,  394 ;  his  defeat  at  Mara- 
thon, 405  ;  his  vision,  408 ;  his  return  to 
Asia,  409  ;  meaning  of  the  name,  448. 
Datura,  iv.  361. 
Daulians,  iv.  236. 
Daurises,  iii.  261 ;  killed,  203. 
Day,  divisions  of  the,  ii.  222,  282. 
Dead  Sea,  i.  439. 
Debt,  law  of,  in  Egypt,  ii.  182. 
Decelea,  situation  of,  iii.  389 ;  iv.  318 ; 

spared  by  Spartans ;  iv.  360. 
Decelus,  iv.  360. 
Deinomenes,  iv.  100. 
Deioces,  i.  190 ;  his  existence  doubted, 

331 ;   meaning  of  the  word,  iii.  448. 
Deiphonus,  iv.  371. 
Delian  lake,  ii.  219. 

Delians,   their  account  of  the    Hyper- 
borean   oHerings,   iii.    23 ;     fly    Irom 
Datis,  391. 
Delium,  iii.  408. 

Delos,  visited  by  Datis,  iii.  391 ;  earth- 
quake tliere,  392  ;  station  of  the  Greek 
fleet  after  Salamis,  iv.  299,  370. 
Delphi,    oracle   at,    receives    gifts    from 
Midas  and   Gyges,  i.  130;    consulted 
by  Alyattes,  133,  137 ;  orders  tlie  re- 
building  of  the    temple   of  Jlinerva 
Assesia,  133  ;  consulted  and  rewarded 
by  Croesus,  148,  178,   182 ;   consulted 
by   Lycm-gus,    160 ;  by  tlie   Spartans, 
162;  temple  at,  biu'nt  and  rcrliuilt,  ii. 
230  ;  its  answer  to  the  Sij)hnians,  376 ; 
consulted    by   Griuus,   iii.    103 ;    con- 
sulted by  Battus,  iii.  106;  its  influence 
on    colonisation,    110  ;    consulte(l   by 
Arccsilaiis,    116:    bribed   by  Alema3- 
onidaj,  218;  by  Cleomenes,  372;  fore- 
told the  fate  "  of  Miletus,    343 ;    con- 
sulted by   the  Dolonci,  352 ;  by  tho 
Argivcs,   380 ;    by   Glaucu.s,  385 ;   by 
tlie  Athenians  about  Xerxes,  iv.  97 ; 
by  the  Cret^ms,   116  ;   the   people  of^ 
commanded  to  pray  to  the  winds,  123; 
attacked  by   the   Persians,   2:!6 ;   the 
Corycian   cave,    238;    description    of, 
237  ;    prodigies    at    the    invasion    of 
Xerxes,    241;    Delphic   tripod,    263; 
sketch  of,  and  liistory,  365 ;  account 
of  tlie  inscriiition  on.  390. 
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Delta  of  the  Nile,  ii.  l-l ;  its  extent  and 
recL-nt  formution,  20 ;  nmuber  of  its 
nonies,  214. 
Deinaratus,  Lis  jealousy  of  Cleomenes, 
iii.  862,  3U8 ;  deposed,  872 ;  storv  of 
his  birth,  372  ;  tlies  to  Darius,  374  ; 
iv.  2 ;  consulted  by  Xerxes,  75,  142 ; 
confers  with  Xerxes  about  the  Spar- 
tans, 155;  his  Oljnupic  victory,  iii. 
374. 

Demarmenus,  iii.  201,  371. 

Demavend,  Mount,  i.  442. 

Democedes,  story  of,  ii.  427. 

Democritus,  iv.  240. 

,  pldlosoplier,  i.  GO. 

Demonax,  legislation  of,  iii.  115. 

Demonoiis,  iv.  138. 

Demophilus,  iv.  149. 

Demotic  writing ;  see  Writing. 

Dersicans,  iv.  78. 

Derusiseans,  i.  211. 

Desert,  African,  iii.  135 ;  Indian,  ii.  40G, 
408  ;  Scythian,  iii.  14,  1ΰ. 

Deucalion,  i.  152. 

Diacrii ;  see  Hyperacrii. 

Diactorides  of  Craiion,  iii.  416. 

Diactorides  of  Sparta,  iii.  375. 

Diadromes,  iv.  149. 

Dial,  early  use  of,  in  Egypt,  ii.  281. 

Diana,  her  temple  at  Eijhesus,  i.  137; 
identiiied  with  Bubastis  or  Pasht,  ii. 
87,  186,  204;  her  temple  at  Samos, 
370 ;  at  Delos,  iii.  25 ;  at  Byzantium, 
66 ;  her  worship  by  the  Thracians, 
179 ;  by  the  Paionians,  24  ;  at  Brauron, 
423 ;  at  Artemisium,  iv.  121  ;  in  Sa- 
lamis,  264. 

Dica;a,  iv.  77. 

Dicaeus,  iv.  256. 

Dice,  i.  187  ;  ii.  277. 

Dictyes,  iii.  141. 

Dictyna,  ii.  377. 

Didyma,  iii.  344. 

Dieneces,  iv.  151. 

Digamma,  ii.  269. 

Dindymene,  Mount,  i.  174. 

Diomed,  ii.  160. 

Dionysius,  of  Miletus,  i.  32,  39. 

,  the  Phocajan,   iu.  340;    his 

flight,  343. 

Dionysophanes,  iv.  367. 

Dioscuri,  ii.  67,  791  iu•  415. 

Dipajeis,  iv.  339. 

Ai(ppo(popevix4uovs,  ii.  437. 

ΔιρίδίϋΤίϊ,  i.  525. 

Dithyramb,  i.  134. 

Dithyrambus,  iv.  152. 

Dium,  iv.  20. 

Divination,  ii.  115. 

Diyaleh,  river,  i.  262,  456. 

Dizful,  river,  i.  457. 


KCLii'Si•:. 

Dobcres,  iii.  184  ;  iv.  79. 

Dodona,  origin  of,  ii.  83,  84. 

Doganlu,  i.  131. 

Dolonci,  iii,  352. 

Dolopes,  iv.  91,  127. 

Doora,  ii.  49. 

Dorians,  tiicir  early  migrations,  i.  153; 
iii.  267 ;  their  conquest  of  the  I'uio- 
ponnese,  268  ;  their  place  of  iiigrcss, 
271  ;  time  of  their  invasion,  231,  272  ; 
tiieir  settlement  at  Sparta,  271 :  tlieir 
otiier  Pelopounesian  settlements,  iv. 
261 ;  their  occu]Kttion  of  the  islands, 
i.  245  ;  their  settlements  in  Asia,  229  ; 
Asiatic  Dorians  conquered  by  Croesus, 
138;  furnish  ships  to  Xerxes,  iv.  68  ; 
Doric  tribes,  iii.  224 ;  dress,  239 ; 
valoiu•,  iv.  73. 

Doricha,  ii.  179. 

Dorieus,  his  adventures,  iii.  202 ;  aidd 
Crotona,  203  ;  death,  205. 

Doris,  situation,  iv.  233. 

Doriscus,  iii.  250  ;  iv.  23  ;  description  of, 
44. 

Dorus,  i.  152. 

Doryssus,  iv.  139. 

Dotus,  iv.  57. 

Draco,  iii.  315. 

Draughts,  ii.  276. 

Dreams,  i.  73 

Dropici,  i.  211,  .345. 

Drymus,  iv.  235. 

Dryo,  i.  4. 

Dryopis,  i.  153;  iv.  234. 

Dualism,  Persian,  i.  348. 

Dumb-trading,  iii.  144. 

Durri-galazu,  i.  358. 

Dvmanatfo,  iii.  225, 

Dyme,  i.  229. 

Dvnasties,  Egyptian,  1  to  17,  ii.  289 ; 
Shepherds,  298;  18  to  22,  298;  suc- 
cession of  kings  from  the  Apis  stel.o?, 
317;  from  23  to  27,  318;  Persians, 
327;  28  to  31,  328. 

Dj-ras,  river,  iv.  136. 

Dysomm,  iii.  187. 


Έ. 

Ebony,  ii.  405. 

Ecbatana,  i.   191  ;  colours  on  its  walU 

192  ;  see  Agbataiia. 
Echecrates,  iii.  242. 
Echemns,  iv.  327. 
Echestratu.s,  iv.  140. 
Eeheidorus,  river,  iv.  86. 
Echinades,  ii.  11. 
Eclipse  of  Thales,  i.  168,  302  ;  eclipse  at 

the  dcpartiue  of  Xerxes  from  Surdis, 

iv.  31 ;  another  ccUpse,  316. 
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Edonians,  iii.  181,  261 ;  tlieir  country 
crossed  by  Xerxes,  iv.  78  ;  contend 
with  the  Athcniiuis,  301. 

Education  at  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Socrates,  i.  5. 

Egesta,  iii.  201. 

Egina,  island,  called  anciently  Mnone, 
iv.  246  ;  received  tlie  Atiicnian  women 
and  children,  244  ;  besieged  by  Athens, 
361. 

Egina,  nymph,  iii.  234. 

Egiuetaus,  anciently  subject  to  Epi- 
duurus,  iii.  236  ;  Dorians,  iv.  246  ;  war 
with  the  Samians,  ii.  377  ;  their  com- 
merce, iii.  104 ;  ancient  feud  with 
Athenians,  234 ;  join  Thebes  against 
Athens,  234 ;  give  earth  and  water  to 
Darius,  361 ;  resist  Cleomenes,  362 ; 
submit  to  him,  376 ;  complain  of  Leo- 
tychidesat  Sparta,  383  ;  fail  to  recover 
their  hostages,  386 ;  renew  the  war 
witli  Athens,  387  ;  defeat  tlie  Athenian 
fleet,  389 ;  peace  made,  iv.  101 ;  fur- 
nish ships  at  Artemisium,  219 ;  at 
Salamis,  246 ;  in  favour  of  engaging, 
262  ;  conduct  in  the  battle,  269,  275  ; 
furnish  troops  at  Platiea;  331 ;  in- 
scriljed  on  the  Delphic  tripod,  391, 
394  ;  their  grave  at  Platasa,  368  ;  their 
images  of  the  ^Eacidai,  iii.  234 ;  iv. 
25.5  ;  dress  of  their  women,  iii.  239 ; 
their  otferings  after  the  Persian  war, 
iv.  293 ;  their  great  wealth,  364. 

Egypt,  formation  of  its  soil,  ii.  5  ;  size, 
6 ;  shape,  9  ;  peculiarity  of  its  soil, 
12  ;  varying  levels,  13  ;  difterent  names 
of,  19  ;  boundaries,  21  ;  full  historical 
notice  of,  285 ;  reduced  by  Cambyses, 
340 ;  invaded  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
324 ;  revolted  from  Darius,  iv.  1 ;  re- 
duced by  Xerxes,  6. 

Eg}'ptian  discoveries,  ii.  3  ;  twelve  gods, 
4  ;    measures,  6  ;  farming,   14 ;    birds, 

•  28,  109 ;  scribes,  31 ;  customs,  46 ; 
weaving,  46  ;  corn,  49  ;  clothing,  50  ; 
writing,  50;  drinking  cups,  52  ;  habits 
of  cleanliness,  52  ;  priests'  dresses,  53; 
food,  65  ;  gods,  65 ;  chronology,  68, 
189  ;  civilisation,  71 ;  musical  instru- 
ments, 74 ;  wine,  88  ;  veneration  for 
animals,  93;  food,  107;  songs,  111; 
dresses,  113;  sacred  calendar,  114; 
plants  producing  oil,  130 ;  trees  yield- 
ing gum,  132;  vessels,  133;  kings, 
141  ;  vegetables,  -174  ;  twelve  kings, 
197  ;  oracles,  201  ;  art,  203  ;  classes, 
212;  cantons,  213;  warriors,  21  (J ;  for- 
tifications, 217;  mysteries,  22(t;  por- 
trait-painting, 231  ;  naval  strengtli, 
234  ;  nation  of  Asiatic  origin,  235 ; 
language,  235 ;  clussificatiuu  of  gods. 


242  ;  writing,  256 ;  games  and  pas- 
times, 271  ;  science,  278  ;  chronology 
uncertain,  288 ;  dynasties,  289  ;  art  as 
shown  in  the  Pyramids,  291 ;  struggle 
with  Persia,  328 ;  shijis  at  Lade, 
iii.  337 ;  shields  and  helmet,  iii. 
128,  iv.  65 ;  sailors  in  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  64 ;  distinguished  at  Arte- 
misium, 226  ;  troops  at  Platiea,  333 ; 
arms,  334. 

Eion,  iv.  23,  79,  291. 

Elasus,  iv.  19,  385,  387  ;  situation,  iii. 
424. 

Elateia,  iv.  235. 

Elbo,  island,  ii.  187. 

Elbin-z,  mountains,  i.  442. 

Eleans,  their  embassy  to  Psammis,  ii. 
209  ;  their  numerous  soothsayers,  ii. 
429 ;  demolish  the  cities  of  the  Minyans, 
iii.  102  ;  their  practice  with  respect  to 
mules,  22  ;  absent  from  Platsea,  iv. 
363 ;  yet  inscribed  on  the  Delphic 
tripod,".390,  392. 

Elis,  an  /Etolian  state,  iv.  261. 

Eicon,  iii.  202. 

Elephants'  tusks,  ii.  405  ;  elephants  in 
Africa,  iii.  140. 

Elephantine',  ii.  10,  22  ;  Herodotus  at, 
32 ;  people  of,  eat  crocodiles,  99 ; 
qirarries  at,  226  ;  Ichthyophagi  sent 
for  from,  345. 

Eleusinia,  iv.  255. 

Eleusis,  situation  of,  iii.  230  ;  battle  near, 
i.  139  ;  Cleomenes  attiicks,  iii.  229  ; 
tomb  of  Argives  at,  iv.  328. 

Elorus,  river,  iv.  106. 

Embalming,  tliree  modes  of,  ii.  118. 

Enarees,  i.  198  ;  iii.  47. 

Encheleans,  iii.  217  ;  iv.  343. 

Enchorial  writing  ;  .see  Writing. 

Eneti,  i.  270  ;  iii.  181. 

Engines  of  war,  ii.  311. 

Enianes,  iv.  91. 

Enipcus,  river,  iv.  90. 

Enneacrunus,  iii.  422. 

Enomotiaj,  i.  160. 

Eordians,  iv.  127.' 

Ej)aphus,  the  Greek  name  of  Apis,  ii. 
200. 

Ephesians,  excluded  from  the  Apaturia, 
i.  230. 

Ephesus,  i.  225 ;  besieged  by  Cimmer- 
ians, 300 ;  attacked  by  Croesus,  137 ; 
alluvium  near,  ii.  10  ;  distance  from 
Sardis,  iii.  212  ;  Atlienians  land  at, 
251  ;  battle'  near,  253  ;  temple  of,  ii. 
]:»4. 

Ephialtes,  iv.  144. 

Ephors,  tlieir  institution,  i.  161  ;  their 
power  over  the  kings,  iii.  201  ;  under 
Lycurgus,  283;   theia"  continued  rise, 
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EPICYDES. 

298  ;  in  the  camp,  iv.  362 ;  exert  au- 
thority, ii.  438  ;  iii.  200  ;  theh-  council- 
room,  382. 
Epicycles,  iii.  384:. 

Epidaurians,  war  with  Periander,  ii.  372  ; 
colonise  Egina,  iv.  71 ;  quarrel  with 
Eginetans,  iii.  23G  ;  tlieir  worship  of 
Daniia  and  Auxesia,  235  ;  other  rites, 
236  ;  send  ships  to  Artemisium,  iv. 
219;  to  Salamis,  246;  furnish  troops 
at  Plataia,  330  ;  inscribed  on  tlie  D(4- 
phic  tripod,  390,  395. 
.  Epidaurux,  iv.  71. 

Ei)igoni,  iii.  22,  214. 
Epistroplms,  iii.  414. 
Epium,  iii.  102. 

Epizelus,  story  of,  iii.  408. 

Epizephyrian  Locrians,  iii.  346. 
Erasiuus,  river,  iii.  378. 

Erechtheium,  iii.  236. 

Erechtheus,  iv.  246 ;  temple  of,  at 
Athens,  and  myth  connected  with  it, 
iv.  251.  * 

Eretria,  site,  iii.  250  ;  taken  by  the  Per- 
sians, 396. 

Eretrians,  their  war  with  Chalcis,  iii. 
251 ;  aid  the  lonians  in  their  revolt, 
251 ;  carried  captive  to  Susa,  409 ; 
settled  at  Ardericca,  409  ;  send  ships 
to  Artemisiuuj,  iv.  217  ;  to  Salamis, 
246 ;  furnish  troops  at  Platsea,  331  ; 
inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod,  390, 
395. 

Eridanus,  river,  ii.  416. 

Ermeus,  iii.  268 ;  iv.  246. 

Erochus,  iv.  235. 

Erxander,  iii.  72,  199. 

Erytheia,  iii.  6. 

Erythrabolus,  ii.  156. 

Erythrte,  in  Ionia,  i.  225 ;  wars  with 
Chios,  133 ;  furnishes  ships  at  battle 
of  Lade,  iii.  338. 

,  in  Bceotia,  iv.  319,  322. 

Erythriean  sea,  1.  121,  ii.  11. 

Eryx,  iii.  202. 

Eryxo,  iii.  114. 

Esar-Haddon,  i.  397  ;  his  buildings,  396 ; 
assumes  the  crown  of  Babylon,  414. 

Etearchus,  1.  king  of  the  Ammonians,  ii. 
41  ;  2.  king  of  Axus  in  Crete,  iii.  105. 

Etcoeles,  iii.'217. 

Etesian  winds,  ii.  26. 

Etliiopia,  ii.  34 ;  gods  of,  35 ;  under 
Egyptian  rale,  154 ;  productions  of, 
416  ;  position,  416. 

Ethiopian  kings,  ii.  141  ;  mvasiou  of 
Egvpt  by  Sabacos,  184. 

Ethiopians  of  Africa,  reduced  by  Sesos- 
tris,  ii.  154  ;  receive  soldiers  of  Psam-_ 
metichus,  38 ;  receive  ambassadors  of 
Camhyses,  348• ;  reply  to  them,  349 ; 


EUKYMACIIUS. 

strength  of  their  bows,  340  and  357  ; 
their  customs,  319;  giv(;  an  aiiiiiiul 
present  to  Darius,  404  ;  si-rve  in  Iho 
army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  54  ;  ])r.iefiise  cir- 
cumcision, ii.  147 ;  their  woolly  hair, 
146  ;  iv.  55  ;  their  dress,  54. 

Ethioi)ians  of  Asia,  i.  534 ;  included  in 
the  satrajjies  of  Darius,  ii.  403  ;  servo 
in  tlie  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  55  ;  their 
position  and  ethnic  character,  178. 

Etruria,  its  colonisation,  i.  289  ;  see  Tyr- 
rheuia. 

Etymandrns,  river  ;  see  Helmend. 

Eualcidas,  iii.  253. 

Euboja,  iii.  195 ;  battle  at,  iv.  221 ;  storm 
off,  225 ;  the  Hollows,  225  ;  Euboic 
tident,  ii.  403. 

Eucleides,  iv.  107. 

Euesperides,  iii.  122. 

Euesperites,  iii.  145. 

Eumenes,  iv.  275. 

Eumenides,  temple  of,  iv.  374. 

Eunomus,  iii.  280  ;  iv.  298. 

Eunuchs,  employed  by  the  Lydians,  ii. 
369  ;  by  the  Persians,  402  ;  influence 
with  the  Persian  khigs,  iv.  282. 

Eupalinus,  ii.  378. 

Eujihemidaj,  iii.  103. 

Euphorbus,  iii.  394. 

Euphorion  of  Arcatlia,  iii.  415. 

■ of  Athens,  ii.  204  ;  iii.  405. 

Euphrates,  course  of,  i.  453 ;  changes 
in  its  com-se,  466 ;  ran  through  Baby- 
lon, 254  ;  ii.  475 ;  meardng  of  the  word, 
hi.  448. 

Euripus,  iii.  231  ;  iv.  119,  125 ;  proper 
application  of  the  name,  256. 

Europe,  term  explained,  ii.  70;  partly 
unexplored,  416 ;  boumlaries  of,  iii. 
32. 

Europe,  i.  123  ;  iii.  33,  101. 

Europns,  iv.  300. 

Euryanax,  iv.  316,  349. 

Eurybates,  iii.  388  ;  iv.  361. 

Eurybiades,  commands  the  fleet  at  Arte- 
misium, iv.  220  ;  bribed  by  Themisto- 
cles,  221  ;  commander  at  Salamis,  245; 
luilds  a  council  of  war,  248  ;  persuaded 
by  Themistocles  to  summon  anuthtT 
council,  2.")2 ;  determines  to  risk  an 
engagement,  254  ;  receives  the  prize 
of  valour  from  the  Spartans,  294. 

Eurycleides,  iv.  220. 

Eurycrates,  iv.  13!». 

Eurycratidas,  iv.  139. 

iMnydame,  iii.  375. 

Eurydenuis,  iv.  144. 

Euryleon,  iii.  204. 

Eurymachus,  father  of  Leoutiadcs,  iv. 
140. 

,  son  of  Leoutiadcs,  iv.  151, 
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Enrv]ihnn  or  Enrypou,  iv.  298;  iii.  280. 

Kiii\ii\ius,  iv.  o.")l. 

Eurystheiics,  iii.  lUU.  2GS,  280  ;  story  of, 

3G3  ;  descendants,  iv.  140. 
Eurystheus,  iii.  2()8 ;  iv.  32(j. 
Eurytus,  story  of,  iv.  153. 
Euthynus,  iv.  378. 
Eutycliides,  iv.  3(J0. 
Euxiuc,  measurement  of,  iii.  Go  ;  nations 

of,  34. 
Evienetus,  iv.  120. 
Evagoras,  iii.  397. 
Eveltlion,  iii.  ]  1(5, 254. 
Evenius,  story  of,  iv.  371. 
Evil-]\lLiOdacli,  i.  424. 
Exami);eus,  iii.  39,  01  ;  meaning  of,  IGl. 
Exodus,  date  of,  ii.  308. 


Farrah-rud,  river,  i.  447. 
Festivals,  of  tlie  Egyptians,  ii.  86  ;  of  tlie 
Greeks,  1.  Apaturia,  i.  230  ;  2.  Carneia, 
iv.  141  ;  3.  Hyacinthia,  312  ;  4.  Olym- 
pia,  141 ;  5.  Pauionia,  i.  230  :  G.  Tlieo- 
pliania,  150 ;  7.  Thesinoplioria,  iii. 
342  ;  8.  of  Jiiuo  at  Argos,  i.  140  ;  9. 
of  Diana  at  Brauron,  iii.  423  ;  10.  of 
Cj'bele  at  Cyzicus,  55  ;  festival  at  Ba- 
bylon, i.  2G3 ;  at  Samos,  ii.  370  ;  at 
Suniuni,  iii.  38G ;  at  Athens,  404  ;  Per- 
sian festival,  ii.  393 ;  Etiiiopian  fes- 
tivals in  honour  of  Bacchus,  404 ; 
Bacchic  festival  of  the  Budini,  iii.  79  ; 
festival  of  the  Auseans,  128 ;  names 
of  Greek  festivals  terminate  in  the 
letter  «,i.  231. 

Fire-signals,  iv.  12.5,  311. 

Fi.sh  of  the  Nile,  ii.  101  ;  dried,  108; 
their  hahit.s,  129;  in  Lake  Mceris,  ii. 
19G  ;  in  l^ake  Prasias,  iii.  18G. 

Flutes,  male  and  female,  i.  132. 

Fortification,  Egyptian,  ii.  217. 

Fountain  of  the  Sun,  iii.  131 ;  of  Apollo 
at  C'yrene,  109  ;  of  Pehene  at  Corinth, 
242  ;  of  Enneacrunus,  422 ;  of  Gar- 
gaphia,  iv.  325. 

Fox-goo.se,  ii.  103. 

Furies,  temple  of,  iii,  102 ;  see  Eumc- 
uides. 


G. 

Gades,  iii.  6. 

Gacson,  iv.  374. 

Gralepsus,  iv.  83. 

Giiliaica,  iv.  77. 

Games,  JCgyi)tian,  ii.  271. 

Gundariuus,  ethnic  churacter,  i.  555 ;  in- 


cluded in  satra])ies,  ii.  402 ;  serve  in 
army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  53 ;  general  account 
of,  175. 
Garamantians,  iii.  124,  132. 
Gargaphia,  fountain  of,  iv.  325,  347. 
Gauanes,  iv.  303. 
Ta\j\6^,  ii.  431. 
Gebel-Berkel,  ii.  33,  35. 
Gebeleizis,  iii.  70. 
Gela,  history  of,  iv.  105. 
Geleon,  iii.  222. 
Geleontes ;  see  Teleontes. 
Gelo,  his  aucesti-y,  iv.  105  ;  V)ecomes  king 
of  Syracuse,  108 ;  receives  tlie  Greek 
emhassv,  109 ;   his  war  with  Carthage, 
113. 
Geloui,  iii.  79. 
GelouiLS,  son  of  Hercules,  iii.  7. 

,  city,  iii.  78,  84. 

Genealogies  of  Hecata)us,  i.  39. 
Geographers  before  Herodotus,  i.  41. 
Geography,  general,  of  Herodotus,  iii.  2G; 

his  i;ciigrapliy  of  Scylhia,  1G8. 
Geonietr\•,  discovered  by  the  Egvptians, 

ii.  278." 
Geph\Ta;aus,  their  Phoenician  origin,  iii. 

214. 
Gersestus,  Cape,  iv.  222. 
Gergis,  iv.  GO. 
Gergithai,  iii.  2G3 ;  iv.  37. 
Germanii,  i.  211,  344. 
Gerrhi,  iu.  49. 
Gerrhus,  place,  iii.  40,  42. 

,  river,  iii.  42. 

Geiyon,  story  of,  iii.  G. 

Geta},  iii.  71,  178. 

Gigonas,  iv.  85. 

GilligamniiO,  iii.  121. 

(iillus,  ii.  433. 

Gindanes,  iii.  125. 

Glass,   ancient  manufactirre   of,    i.    409; 

ii.  G9. 
Glaueon,  iv.  3G1. 
Glaneus,  the  Lycian,  i.  2;i0. 

,  the  Chian,  i.   13G;   story  of,  at 

Sparta,  iii.  384. 
Glisiis,  river,  iv.  343. 
Gnats,  ii.  131. 
Gnomon,  ii.  154,  281. 
(«nurus,  iii.  5G. 

Gobryas,  ii.  3>;7,  389,  507;  his  advice  to 
Darius,  iii.  90 ;  iv.  21G ;  meaning  of  his 
name,  iii.  449. 
Gods,  Arabian,  ii.  337;  Babylonian  and 
A.ssyrian,  i.  480 ;  nmnerous  in  Egypt, 
ii.  G4,  21(5 ;  length  of  their  reign,  G8, 
191;  eight  threat  gods,  242;  twelve  of 
tin•  2nd  order,  244;  3rd  order,  247; 
local,  24.S;  trac<-;i))]e  to  one  original, 
219;  tlieir  subdivisions,  2.50;  Greek 
philosophy  of,  250 ;  *their  reigu,  280 ; 
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gods  of  the  Scytliians,  iii.  42 ;  of  the 
Thracians,  179;  oftlie  Libyans,  Vol. 

Gold,  niinca,  ii.  ^ΛΟ ;  vahie  of,  as  coin- 
pai-ud  with  silvL'v,  40:! ;  tiiiihiig  by  the 
Indians,  4U'J  ;  Eur()})uau,  418. 

Gonuus,  iii.  21it ;  iv.  88. 

Gomates,  the  Magian,  ii.  454, 492 ;  mean- 
ing of  the  name,  iii.  449. 

Gousir,  river,  i.  447. 

Gordias,  father  of  Midas,  i.  131, 143  ;  iv. 
803. 

• ,  son  of  Periander,  ii.  371. 

Gorgo,  jjortrayed  by  Herodotus,  i.  110; 
iii.  205 ;  the  tablet  of,  iv.  158. 

Gorgon,  ii.  12tj. 

Gorgus,  iii.  254,  260 ;  iv.  70,  224. 

Graces,  Hill  of  the,  iii.  125. 

Greek  fleet,  number  of  shijis  in,  iv.  219 ; 
'commanded  liy  Eurybiailes,  220 ;  re- 
th'es  from  Artemisimu,  230 ;  anchors  at 
Salamis,  242 ;  nations  comprised  in  it 
at  Salamis,  245;  proceeds  to  Samos, 
373;  to  Mycale,  374;  to  the  Hel- 
lespont, 379  ;  returns  home,  387. 

ixfuuees  in  Persia,  i.  52. 

troops    occupy    Tempo,    iv.    120  ; 

withth-aw,  121 ;  occupy  Thermopylte, 
138 ;  attacked  by  Modes,  143 ;  by  Im- 
mortals, 143  ;  circumvented,  147 ;  the 
final  stmggle,  150;  march  to  Plata3a, 
830;  their  first  station,  321;  defeat 
Persian  horse,  324  ;  take  up  a  new 
station,  325 ;  their  order  of  battle,  330 ; 
nmnbers,  331 ;  distressed  for  Avater, 
347 ;  their  retreat,  348 ;  attacked  by 
Persians,  352 ;  defeat  them,  355  ;  take 
their  camp,  357  ;  divide  the  spoil,  3G4 ; 
besiege  Thebes,  368. 

tyrants  described  by  Herodotus,  i. 


107. 

year,  i.  141 ;  measiu-es,  252  ;  vowels, 

ii.  37 ;  religion  from  the  Egy2)tian,  78  ; 
and  from  the  Pelasgi,  80  ;  science  bor- 
rowed fiOm  Egypt,  278,  280  ;  chmate, 
410 ;  cities  on  the  Pontus,  iii.  5 ;  sufier- 
nigs,  iii.  391. 

Grinus,  iii.  103. 

Griffins,  iii.  19. 

Groves,  ii.  126. 

Gryneia,  i.  231. 

Gida,  the  sun-goddess,  i.  503. 

GygsGa,  iii.  189 ;  iv.  302. 

Gyg;T3an  lake,  i.  187. 

Gyges,  a  Lvdian,  ii.  423  ;  iii.  263. 

,  king  of  Lydia,  legend  of,  i.  128, 

294  ;  his  offerings  at  Delphi,  130 ;  liis 
reign,  131,  296. 

Gymnastic  contests,  ii.  126,  271. 

GymnopieiUfe,  iii.  372. 

Gyudts,  river,  i.  260,  456;  iii.  211. 

Gyzantians,  iii.  142. 


HELLENIUM. 


H. 


H.-iemus,  Mount,  iii.  36. 

Hagiiis,  iv.  ;}38. 

Hair,  modes  of  dressing,  ii.  49. 

Haliacmon,  river,  iv.  87. 

Halicarnassus,  i.  121. 

Halys,  derivation  of  word,  i.  120 ;  sepa- 
rated the  Lvdian  and  ]\Iedian  empires, 
166;  rises  in  Armenia,  166;  itscour.se, 
166,  170,  3l•;;  divided  i'lirygia  froni 
Cappadoeia,  iii.  211 ;  crossed  by  Xer.xes, 
iv.  23. 

Hamath,  i.  379. 

Humilcar,  iv.  114. 

Hamitism,  i.  531. 

Hand-swipe,  i.  266,  note  ''. 

Ham  10,  iv.  114. 

Hurmatidas,  iv.  152. 

Harmocj'des,  iv.  321. 

Hannodius,  iii.  213,  402,  411. 

Haroot-ruil,  river,  i.  447. 

Har])agiLS,  the  ^Mede,  ordered  to  destroy 
Cyrus,  i.  201;  gives  liim  to  MitracLites, 
202  ;  punislied  by  Astyagos,  206  ; 
incites  Cyrus  to  revolt,  209 ;  employed 
as  general  against  him,  213 ;  insults 
Astyages,  213;  succeeds  Mazares,  238; 
attacks  Phpcaja,  239 ;  reduces  Ionia, 
243 ;  receives  the  submission  of  Caria, 
248 ;  reduces  Lycia  and  Caunus,  250 ; 
meaning  of  tlie  name,  iii.  449. 

the  Persian,  iii.  349. 

Hazael,  i.  380. 

Hea,  the  Fish-god,  i.  492,  494. 

Hebe,  iv.  375. 

Hebrus,  river,  iii.  68. 

Hecatffius,  i.  34,  40,  117;  ii.  28;  iii.  2G4, 
422  ;  his  visit  to  Thebes,  ii.  190. 

Hector,  ii.  162. 

Hegesander,  iii.  264. 

Hegesipyla,  iii.  355. 

Hegesistratus,  1.  king  of  Sigeiun,  iii.  247 ; 
2.  The  Samian,  iv.  370 ;  3.  the  Elean, 
story  of  iv.  340. 

Heget'oridas,  iv.  362. 

Helen,  i.  124;  her  visit  to  Egji)t,  ii.  158; 
hi  Attica,  iv.  360. 

Helice,  i.  229. 

Heliconian  Neptune,  i.  231. 

Heliocentric  system,  revived  by  Coper- 
nicus, ii.  280. 

Heliopolis,  ii.  3;  its  position,  G;  it.s 
liuildings,  9. 

Heliopolitans,  their  skill  in  iiistory,  ii.  3. 

Helisycians,  iv.  113. 

Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  i.  33,  118. 

Helle,  iv.  44. 

Hellen,  i.  152. 

Hellenes,  i.  152;  iii.  443. 

Helleuium,  ii.  229. 
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Hellespont,  measurements,  iii.  G4,  65 ; 
bridged  by  Xerxes,  iv.  29  ;  lashed,  29  ; 
britlg-ed  anew,  30 ;  crossed,  42 ;  re- 
crossed,  291 ;  visited  by  the  Greeks,  oS4. 

Hellesijontiue  cities,  iii.  850. 

Hellespontines,  join  llie  Ionian  revolt, 
iii.  254 ;  reduced  by  tlie  Persians, 
2G0 ;  serve  in  tlie  fleet  of  Xerxes,  iv.  βί». 

Hellopians,  iv.  230. 

Helmeud,  river,  i.  447. 

Helots,  general  account  of,  iii.  277 ;  iv. 
231,  331. 

Hepba;stia,  iii.  425. 

Heraelea,  iii.  202. 

Heraclidai,  i.  291 ;  their  flight,  iii.  268  ; 
their  mystic  genealog}',  269 ;  their 
attemjjts  to  recover  their  dominions, 
268 ;  iv.  326. 

Heraclides  of  IMylasa,  iii.  263. 

• of  Cyme,  i.  237  ;  iii.  199. 

Herseum,  town,  iii.  68. 

of  Samos,  ii.  378 ;  Heraium  of 

Argos,  i.  139  ;  account  of,  iii.  381. 

Hercules,  Assyrian,  i.  510. 

■ ,  Egyptian,  ii.  66  ;  his  temple  at 

T\Te  and  Tliasos,  70. 

,  Grecian,  his  age,  ii.  191 ;  dis- 

tinguislied  from  the  god  worshipped 
by  many  nations,  71 ;  Hercides  in 
Scythia,  iii.  6 ;  Hercules  and  tue 
Argonauts,  iv.  132  ;  death  of  Hercules, 
136 ;  Hercules,  the  progenitor  of  the 
LyiUan  kings,  i.  127;  of  the  kings  of 
Sparta,  iv.  140,  299. 

,  Scytliian,  iii.  42,  61. 

,  pillars  of,   ii.   44 ;    iii.  6,    29, 

129,  134. 

Hermione,  ii.  377;  iv.  5.  245,  261. 

Hermionians,  sell  Hydrea  to  the  Sa- 
mians,  ii.  377 ;  givt;  ships  at  Salamis, 
iv.  245  ;  furnisli  troiips  at  Flataja,  331 ; 
inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod,  390, 
395. 

Hermippus,  iii.  336. 

Hermolycus,  iv.  378. 

Hermophantus,  iii.  251. 

Hermopolis,  ii.  96. 

Hermotinnis,  story  of,  iv.  283. 

Hermotyl)ians,  ii.  213 ;  iv.  333. 

Hermus,  river,  i.  152,  174,  318. 

Herodotus,  time  of  liis  birth,  i.  2  :  l)irtli- 
place,  3  ;  parents  and  relations,  4  ;  edu- 
cation, 5  ;  travels,  7  ;  doings  at  Hali- 
carnassus,  11 ;  his  use  of  the  Ionic  dia- 
lect, 12 ;  removes  to  Athens,  13 ;  recites 
his  Ilisfoiy,  14 ;  is  ac<iuaiiited  with 
I'hucydides  anil  Sophocles,  16  ;  settles 
at  Thurium,  18  ;  liis  companions  there, 
20;  coiiij)os(!s  portions  of  his  History, 
23:  lii.s  2nd  visit  to  Athens,  24;  dies 
at  Tliurium,  26;  his  epitapi),  27  ;  do- 


mestic life,  27 ;  leaves  his  work  incom- 
plete, 28 ;  his  want  of  books,  34  ;  ac- 
quainted witli  the  writings  of  Diony- 
sius  of  INIiletus,  39;  used  those  of 
Heeata^ns,  39 ;  and  of  Aristeas  and  the 
poets,  41 ;  his  observation  and  inquhy, 
42  ;  examined  monmiiental  inscriptions 
in  Greece,  44  ;  his  information  relating 
to  Egypt,  49 ;  to  Babylon,  52  ;  to  Per- 
sia, 53;  liis  visit  to  Babylon,  53;  his 
linguistic  ignorance,  57,  94 ;  'his  dili- 
gence, 59 ;  his  honesty,  61 ;  his  impar- 
tiality, 65;  his  political  moderation, 
69  ;  freedom  fi-om  national  vanity,  70 ; 
general  credulity,  71 ;  his  belief  in  the 
dinne  Nemesis,  72, 76, 141 ;  his  credu- 
lity on  natural  points,  79 ;  his  undue 
love  of  efleet,  82 ;  his  anecdotes,  83 ; 
contrasted  with  Thucydides,  85;  his 
want  of  accuracy  and  critical  judg- 
ment, 86 ;  his  defective  geographical 
knowledge,  92 ;  his  meteorological 
notions,  93 ;  mythological  views,  94 ; 
his  object  in  writing,  97  ;  his  episodes, 
78,  98  •,  his  skill  in  character-drawing, 
103  ;  his  pathos,  and  sense  of  tlie  ludi- 
crous, 110;  his  variety  and  pictorial 
description,  113;  his  simplicity  and 
elegant  style,  115;  liis  Assyrian  His- 
tory, 199  ;  his  notions  of  the  geography 
of  Scythia,  iii.  170 ;  his  ol)servations 
confirmed  liy  modern  travellers,  171. 

Herodotus,  the  Chian  ambassador,  i.  5 ; 
iv.  299. 

Heroes,  1.  Oyrnus,  i.  242 ;  2.  Tiraesius, 
243 ;  3.  Hercules,  ii.  71 ;  4.  Onesilus, 
iii.  259;  5.  Miltiades  the  elder,  354; 
6.  AstrabaciLS,  373  ;  7.  Trojan,  iv.  37 ; 
8.  Artach:ees,  81  ;  9.  Pliylacus  and 
Autonoiis,  241 ;  10.  Anch-ocrates,  325. 

Hero-worship,  unknown  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, ii.  79  ;  existed  in  Assyria,  i.  484. 

Herophantus,  iii.  93. 

Herpys,  iv.  341. 

Hesiud,  ii.  82;  iii.  22. 

Hcxiqiulis,  Doric,  i.  227. 

Hez.kiah,  i.  391. 

Hieratic  writing;  see  Writing. 

lliero,  i.  241 ;  iv.  107. 

Hiemglyiiidc  writing;  see  Writing. 

Hicronyiuus,  iv.  338. 

Hill  of'tlie  Graces,  iii.  125. 

Jliinera,  iii.  317  ;  iv.  113. 

llimyarite  Arabs,  not  Semitic,  i.  543. 

Hiuiloo  races,  ii.  406. 

IIil>parchus,  assassination  of,  iii.  214 ; 
banishment  of  Ononiacritus  by,  iv.  5. 

Hip])ias,  advises  liis  father,  i.  157  ;  cni- 
liittered  1)V  murder  ol'  Hi]ii)arclius,  iii. 
2IS;  expe'lled  liv  Cle.imenes.  220 ;  re- 
called, 210 ;  towns  olfered  him,  247 ; 
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retires    to    Sigeum,    247 ;    liis    cause 
esi)oiised  by  Artaphormii,  24S ;    coii- 
clucts  Datis  ami  Artapliei-iies  to  I\Iara- 
thon,  3'Ji) ;    his    dream  and  its  I'uUil- 
ment,  400. 
Hippobotie,  iii.  232. 
Hippoclides,  story  of,  iii.  417. 
Hippoclus,  iii.  93. 
Hippocoun,  iii.  217. 
Hippocrates,  father  of  Pisistratiis,  i.  l.il. 

,  tyrant  of  Gela,  iii.  o4(J ;  iv. 

lOU. 

,  father  of  Smiudyrides,  iii.41 3. 

,  sou  of  Megacles,  iii.  418. 

Hippocratides,  iv.  298. 

Ilipixdaiis,  Oupe,  iii.  40. 

Ilippolochus,  i.  230. 

Hipiiomachus,  iv.  341. 

Hipponicus,  iii.  410  ;  iv.  104. 

Ilijiviupotamus,  ii.  100. 

Hippys  of  Khegium,  i.  33. 

IIi.sti;ea  in  Euboja,  iv.  230. 

Histiicotis,  1.  iu  Thessaly,  i.  153;  2.  in 

Eubcea,  iv.  121. 
Histifeus  of  Miletus,  prevents  the  Greeks 
from  breaking  the  bridge  over  tlie 
Danube,  iii.  93 ;  rewarded  by  the  gift 
of  Myrcinus,  181  ;  forced  to  accom- 
pany Darius  to  Susa,  191 ;  is  sent  by 
him  to  the  coast,  256,  336 ;  his  mes- 
sage to  Aristagoras  at  Miletus,  197  ; 
is  rejected  at  Miletus  and  sails  for  the 
Hellesi^ont,  337 ;  sails  for  Ciiios,  348 ; 
is  cajjtm-ed  and  put  to  death  by  the 
Persians,  349. 

of  Samos,  iv.  268. 

of  Termera,  ui.  199  ;  iv.  70. 

Hittites,  i.  379 ;  ii.  157. 
Homer,  date  of,  ii.  82 ;  alludes  to  Helen's 
visit  to  Egypt,  160 ;  quoted  freixueutly 
by  Herodotus,  i.  6. 
Hojjles,  iii.  223. 
Horary  divisions,  i.  98 ;  ii.  282. 
Horoscopes,  ii.  115. 
Horses  introduced  into  Egypt,  ii.  152, 

299. 
Horus,  ii.  307. 
Hoshea,  i.  386. 
Hyaeinthia,  iv.  312. 
Hyaena,  iii.  141. 
Hyampeia,  iv.  242. 
Hyampolis,  iv.  233. 
Hyatse,  iii.  225. 
Hybla,  iv.  107. 

Hydarnes,  the  conspirator,  ii.  387 ;    iii. 
419 ;  meaning  of  the  name,  449. 

,  son  of  the  former,  iv.  60,  143. 

Hydrea,  u.  377. 
Hyela,  or  Vela,  i.  242. 
Hygennes,  or  Hyteuues,  ii.  401 ;  account   ι 
of,  iv.  193. 


IMrUKCATlOSS. 

Hyksos,  ii.  2i»9. 

Hyla'a,  iii.  13,  41,  55. 

liyllieaiis,  iii,  225;  origin  of  llie  name, 
268. 

IIvUus,  son  of  Hercules,  iii.  209,  302  ; 
iv.  140,  299 ;   his  death,  327. 

,  river,  i.  174. 

Hymeas,  conquests  of,  iii.  263. 

Ilymettus,  Mount,  ui.  421. 

Ilypacluei,  iv.  67. 

llypaeyris,  river,  iii.  41. 

Hypanis,  river,  iii.  13, 36  ;   account  of,  39. 

Ilyperanthes,  iv.  150,  216. 

Hyperboreans,  iii.  9;  story  of  the,  22. 

llypernotians,  iii.  25. 

Hyperoche,  iii.  24. 

Hyrcanians,  tlieir  ctimic  character,  i. 
554 ;  included  in  siitrapies  of  Dariua 
as  Paricanians,  ii.  403 ;  served  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  49 ;  general  ac- 
count of,  161. 

Hyrgis,  river,  iii.  42. 

Hyria,  iv.  117. 

Hyrooades,  i.  177. 

Hysi^B,  iii.  230  ;  iv.  319. 

Hystanes,  iv.  59. 

Hystaspes,  1.  son  of  Ar.sames,  iv.  213  ; 
2.  a  son  of  Darius,  21 G ;  3.  a  son  of 
Xerxes,  217. 


I. 

ladmon,  ii.  180. 

lalvs.sus,  i.  228. 

lan'iiihc,  iii.  203 ;  iv.  337. 

lapygia,  ii.  433 ;  iii.  73. 

lapygians,  iv.  118. 

latragoras,  iii.  199. 

Ibanolis,  iii.  199,  263. 

Iljeria,  i.  239. 

Iberians,  iv.  113. 

Ibis,  ii.  96  ;  description  of,  96. 

Icarian  sea,  iii.  390. 

Ichnai,  iv.  86. 

Ichneumon,  ii.  96. 

Ictliyophagi,   1.  Babylonian,  i.    274  ;    2, 

African,  ii.  345. 
Ida,  ^loiinf,  iv.  35. 
Itkmthyrsus,  iii.  87. 
Idrias,  iii.  261. 
Ilgi,  i.  353. 
Ilissus,  river,  iii.  422. 
Ilitliyia,  iii.  24. 
Iliun'i,   Old  and   New,   iv.   36,   37;    see 

Tn.v. 
lilyria,  iii.  37. 
Illyrians,  i.  270  ;  iv.  343. 
Imln'us,  iii.  192,  356. 
Imprecations   on   sacrificed   animals,    ii. 

59. 
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Inachits,  i.  132. 

luaius,  revolt  of,  ii.  339,  342. 

India,  tlie  furthest  kiioAvn  region  towards 
tlie  East,  ii.  411 ;  beyond  all  is  desert, 
40(J,  or  unexplored,  iii.  28. 

Iiidiaus,  iv.  177 ;  the  most  numerous  of 
all  nations,  ii.  403 ;  iii.  177  ;  conquered 
by  Dai'ius,  32 ;  included  in  his  sa- 
trapies, ii.  403  ;  speak  many  languages, 
40(j;  of  black  complexion,  408  :  furnish 
troops  to  Xerxes,  iv.  53 ;  wliich  are 
retained  by  ^lardonius,  28i) ;  and  fight 
at  Platica,  332. 

Indian  dogs,  i.  265 ;  gold,  ii.  403,  40G  ; 
bamboo,  407 ;  customs,  407  ;  anim-als 
and  productions,  411 ;  heat  of  the  sun, 
409. 

Indo-European  race,  i.  531 ;  its  appear- 
ance ami  spread,  545. 

Indus,  valley  of  the,  i.  444 ;  course  of,  and 
branches,  i.  457  ;  explored  by  Scylax, 
iii.  31. 

Ino,  iv.  134. 

Inscribed  otferings,  i.  44. 

Inscriptions,  Persian,  at  Pasargada?,  i. 
281 ;  Phrygian,  547  ;  bilingual,  Lycian 
and  Greek,  at  Limyra,  557 ;  at  Anti- 
phellus,  588 ;  at  Leveesy,  559 ;  Greek 
at  Aboosimbel,  ii.  37 ;  Persian,  at 
Suez,  206 ;  Standard  Inscriptions  of 
Nebucliadnezzar,  486;  great  inscrip- 
tion of  Darius  at  Behistun,  4'jO  ;  bilin- 
gual inscription  at  Byzantium,  iii.  66  ; 
on  the  Teams,  68 ;  ancient  Greek,  seen 
by  Herodotus,  216;  Persian,  on  the 
tomb  of  Darius,  iv.  207 ;  Greek,  at 
Thermopvla?,  152 ;  on  Delphic  tripod, 
390. 

lutaphemes,  ii.  387,  421 ;  meaning  of 
the  name,  iii.  450. 

Intercalation,  i.  141. 

Inycus,  iii.  347. 

lo,  tlie  I'ersian  account  of,  i.  122 ;  Greek 
story  of,  123;  Phcenician  story  of^  125. 

lolcos,  iii.  247. 

Ion,  iii.  223 ;  iv.  68,  240. 

Ionia,  climate  of,  i.  225  ;  proposal  about, 
iv.  379. 

Ionian  Gulf,  iii.  414. 

loniaus,  their  dialects,  i.  225 ;  their  na- 
tional Λveakness,  226 ;  a  mixed  race, 
229;  reduced  l>y  Ilarpagu^i,  244;  po- 
sition in  Asia  INIinor,  322 ;  serve  as 
mercenaries  in  Egypt,  ii.  199,  211  ; 
their  fresli  troubles,  iii.  192  ;  deserted 
by  the  Athenians,  253 ;  aid  Cyprus 
against  the  Persians,  257 ;  migration 
to  Asia,  303;  reduced  by  the  Persians, 
343,  350;  serve  in  tlie  tleet  of  Xei-xes, 
iv.  68;  soliciti-.l  l,y  Thcmistocles,  229  ; 
conduct    at    Salumis,   271 ;    invite  the 


Greek  fleet  to  cross  the  Egean,  299 ; 

revolt  from  Persia,  377. 
Iphiclus,  iv.  385. 
Iphigenia,  iii.  76. 
Ipni,  iv.  130. 
Iran,  great  plateau  of,  i.  440 ;  countries 

outside  the  i^lateau,  443. 
Irasa,  iii.  109. 
'IpeVes,  iv.  367. 

Iron,  ancient  use  of,  ii.  119,  174. 
Irrigation,  i.  266. 
Is,  i'.  253,  495. 
Isagoras,  iii.  221,  226,  228. 
Ischenoiis,  iv.  124. 
Ishtar,  i.  496,  521. 
Isis,  ii.  60  ;  description  of,  61. 
Ismaris,  Lake,  iv.  78. 
Ismenian   Apollo,   i.   151;    iii.  216;    iv. 

300. 
Ismi-Dagon,  date  of,  i.  352,  355. 
Issedonians,  i.  275  ;  iii.  20. 
Ister,   its  som-ce,  ii.  43 ;    its   tributaries 

and  their  modern  names,  iii.  3(5. 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  iv.  96 ;  council  held 

at,   100;    Peloponuesians    fortifv,  244, 

313,  314;  Greeks  collect  at,  318,  321. 
Istria,  ii.  44 ;  iii.  57. 
Itidy,  ii.  432 ;  iii.  11 ;  Italian  Greeks,  i. 

242  ;  ii.  428,  432  ;  iii.  11,  203,  413  ;  iv. 

116. 
Itanus,  iii.  103. 
Ithamatres,  iv.  54. 
Ithaniitres,  iv.  297,  377. 
Ithome,  iii.  292 ;  iv.  339. 
lyrcai,  iii.  16. 


J. 


Jaghetu,  river,  i.  449. 

Jardanus,  i.  127. 

Jare-rud,  river,  i.  447. 

Jason,  iii.  127  ;  iv.  132. 

.Telum,  river,  i.  459. 

Jcnysus,  ii.  334. 

Jordan,  river,  i.  451. 

Josiah,  i.  418. 

Judith,  book  of,  i.  196. 

Juno,  her  worsliip  at  Argos,  i.  140 ;  iii. 

382;  at  Samos,  ii.  233;   near  Plataea, 

iv.  348. 
Jupiter,    Persian,   i.   215 ;  Carian,  245 ; 

Babylonian,    255  ;    Egyjitian,   ii.   65; 

Scythian,  iii.  43 ;  various   titles  of.  i. 

560 ;  Olympian,  ii.  7 ;  Urius,  iii.  67 ; 

Theban,'l30  ;  Lyc.-can,  148 ;  Agorreus, 

205 ;    Stratius,    262 ;    Lajjliystius.   iv. 

134;    Hellenic,    313;    t<  inplcs  of,    at 

Babylon,  i.  255;  near  INlylasa.  245;  at 

Dod'ona,  ii.  83;  at  Egyptian  Thebes, 
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84 ;  at  Olympia,  7 ;  in  tlio  oasis  of 
Animon,  iii.  180;  at  the  niuutli  uf  the 
TliraciaTi  BDsplionis,  G7  ;  at  Lal)raii(la, 
■  2G2  ;  Avorsliip  at  Sparta,  365 ;  at  Sainos, 
ii.  435  ;  at  Cyveiu',  iii.  148 ;  at  Seliuus, 
204;  at  Athens,  221. 
Jyhun,  river,  i.  447;  alteration  of  its 
coui'se,  4G5. 


K. 

Karnak,  ii.  309. 

Karun,  river,  i.  457. 

Kasr,  ii.  4S0. 

Kerldiah,  ri\er,  i.  456. 

Khakli,  i.  4>!4. 

Khammurabi,  i.  359. 

Khash,  river,  i.  447. 

Khem,  ii.  125,  246. 

Khiva,  desert  of,  i.  444. 

Khorsabad,     cylinders    and    inscription 

found  at,  i.  506. 
Kileh-Shergat,  i.  373 ;  translation  of  the 

cylinder  from,  374. 
Kimraali,  i.  493. 
King's  benefactors,  iv.  268. 
Kivan,  i.  509. 

Kizil-Irmak  (Halys),  river,  i.  316. 
ΚΚηρονχοί.  iii.  232. 
Kosa-Tendra,  iii.  41. 
Kudur-Mabuk,  i.  355. 
Kufe,  i.  268. 
Kur,  river,  i.  448. 
Kurdistan,  i.  474. 


Ii. 


Labda,  iii.  243. 
Labdacus,  iii.  217. 
Labotas,  i.  160. 
Laborosoarchod,  i.  426. 
Labranda,  iii.  325. 

Labynetus   I.   of  Babylon,   i,  109,  172, 
337. 

II.,  i.  260, 427. 

Labyi-inth,  ii.  193. 

Lacedainion,  see  Si^arta. 

I.aee(l;eiii(inians,  see  Spartans. 

Laeuion,  Mount,  iv.  371. 

Lacrines,  i.  233. 

Ladanum,  ii.  411. 

Lade,  iii.  388  ;  battle  of,  341. 

Ladice,  ii.  230. 

Laius,  iii.  103,  217  ;  oracles  of,  202. 

Lamiiito,  iii.  375. 

Lampou,  son  of  Tlirasicles,  iv!  370. 

,  son  of  Pytheas,  iv.  364.  _ 

Lamponiuni,  iii.  192. 


Lamps,  feast  of,  ii.  90. 

Lanipsacus,  iii.  261  ;  threatened  by 
Crcesus,  354. 

Laodania.s,  son  of  Efeoclcs,  iii.  202. 

of  Kgina,  iii.  104. 

of  riiocaja,  iii.  93. 

Laodice,  iii.  24. 

TiaiiliaiKs,  iii.  415. 

I>aphvstian  Jiijiiter,  iv.  134. 

Lapitha•,  iii.  242. 

Ijaiuneha,  temple  at,  i.  501. 

Larissa,  i.  231. 

Lasuniaus,  iv.  191. 

Lasso,  use  of  the,  iv.  61. 

Lasus  of  Hermione',  iv.  5. 

Latona,  identified  with  the  Egyptian 
Buto  or  Maut,  ii.  20l. 

Laureium,  silver  mines  at,  iv.  99. 

Laiis,  iii.  344. 

Leagrus,  iv.  361. 

Learchns,  iii.  114. 

Lebadeia,  iv.  300. 

Lebaia,  iv.  303. 

Lebanon,  Mount,  i.  438,  461. 

Lebedus,  i.  225. 

Lectiuu,  iv.  384. 

Leipoxais,  iii.  4. 

Leipsydi'ium,  iii.  218. 

Lelantum,  i)lain  of,  iii.  232. 

Lelegcs,  i.  244. 

Lemuian  deeds,  iii.  424. 

Lemnos  visited  by  the  Argonauts,  iii. 
98 ;  occupied  by  the  Pelasgians,  98, 
424  ;  taken  by  Otanes,  192  ;  conquered 
by  Miltiades,  425. 

Leo,  the  father  of  Anaxanckidas,  i.  160  ; 
iii.  200. 

Leo,  a  Trojzenian,  iv.  124. 

Leocedes,  iii.  415. 

Leonidas,  his  birth,  iii.  201 ;  descent,  iv. 
139  ;  in  command  at  Thermopylai,  140 ; 
dismisses  tlie  allies,  148 ;  Ins  conflict 
with  the  Persians,  and  death,  150;  in- 
scription inteudid  for  liis  moniuiient, 
152  ;  his  wife,  Gorgo,  158  ;  treatment 
of  his  corpse  by  Xerxes,  157. 

Leontiades,  iv.  140  ;  branded,  154. 

Leontini,  iv,  106. 

Lcoprepes,  father  of  Theasides,  iii.  384. 

,  father  of  Simonides,  iv.  152. 

Leotychidcs,  son  of  IMenares,  depnsea 
Demaratus,  iii.  372  ;  is  hmished,  375  ; 
demands  the  Eginetiin  hostages,  383  ; 
Samiau  embassy  to,  iv.  370 ;  sails  to 
Mycalc,  375  ;  his  genealogy,  298. 

" ,  son  of  Aiiaxilaus,  iv.298. 

Lepidotus,  ii.  103. 

Lepreat.s,  furnisii  troops  at  Platica.iv. 3.81  ; 
inscribeil  on  the  Delphic  tripod,  390. 

Lepreum,  iii.  102  ;  iv.  331. 

Leprosy,  i.  223. 
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Leros,  iii.  204. 

Losbiaus,  defeated  by  Pulycraios  at  sea, 
ii.  305 ;  give  ships  to  Histi;eus,  iii. 
337  ;  fui'iiisli  seventy  triremes  at  Ladt', 
388;  their  conduct,  342. 

Lesbos,  .iEolian,  i.  232  ;  its  five  cities, 
232  ;  netted  by  the  Persians,  iii.  350. 

Letters,  invention  of,  i.  301 ;  ii.  200  ;  in- 
troduction into  Greece  from  Phoeuicia, 
iii.  214;  old  Greek  mode  of  writing, 
215. 

Leucadians,  furnish  sliips  at  Pakmis,  iv. 
240;  furnish  troojis  at  Phita^a,  331  ; 
inscribed  on  the  Delphic  trijjod,  3'JO, 
395. 

Leucas,  iv.  240. 

Leuce  Acte,  iv.  22. 

Leucon,  iii.  114. 

Libraries,  public,  i.  34. 

Libya,  exphjration  of  interior  of,  ii.  41 ; 
its  dAvarf  tribes,  42 ;  its  configuration 
and  circumnavigation,  iii.  28  ;  meaning 
of  the  Avord,  33 ;  nations  of,  120 ;  its 
geography,  129  ;  customs,  135 ;  fringe- 
aprons,  137  ;  mode  of  sejiulture,  139  ; 
animals,  140  ;  soil  and  crops,  145. 

Liehas,  i.  103. 

Lida,  Mount,  i.  249. 

Ligurians  or  Ligyans,  1.  of  Europe,  iii. 
181  ;  iv.  113;  2.  of  Asia,  iv.  57,  194. 

Limeneium,  i.  133. 

Lindians,  colonise  Gela,  iv.  105. 

Lindus,  i.  228  ;  ii.  231. 

Linen,  fineness  of  Egyptian,  ii.  52,  121 ; 
tunics,  113  ;  Colchian,  148. 

Linus,  ii.  111. 

Lions  iu  Africa,  iii.  140 ;  in  Eiu-ope,  iv. 
87. 

Lipaxus,  iv.  85. 

Lisae,  iv.  85. 

Lissus,  iv.  77. 

Litanies,  ii.  84. 

Litany,  river,  i.  401. 

Locri,  Epizephyrian,  iii.  340 ;  Epicne- 
median,  iv.  91 ;  Opuntian,  help  the 
Greeks,  iv.  139,  219  ;  Ozolian,  iv.  234, 

Locu.sts,  ii.  105. 

Logograi)hers,  i.  33  ;  style  of,  117. 

Longevity,  i.  239. 

Tiotophagi,  iii.  125. 

Lotus,  ii.  127  ;  iii.  1 20. 

Jyo.xias,  title  of  Ajrallo,  iii.  117. 

Lucian's  story  of  the  Olympic  rccilalioii, 
i.  14. 

Luristan,  i.  438. 

I-ycican  Jupiter,  iii.  148. 

I,ycarctas,  ii.  430  ;  iii.  192. 

l-yciii,  its  early  history,  i,  247;  position 
ia  Asia  jNlinor,  321  ;  its  ethnic  charac- 
ter and  inscriptions,  550. 

Lycians,  iOrmerly  Termike,  i.  248;  came 
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from  Crete,  246  ;  called  Lycians  from 
Lycus,  248 ;  iv.  68 ;  customs  of,  i. 
247 ;  not  conquered  by  Croesus,  138 ; 
conquered  by  Hari)agus,  250  ;  included 
in  satrai)ies  of  Darius,  ii.  401  ;  serve 
in  the  navy  of  Xerxes,  iv.  68  ;  Lyciau 
bows,  59. 

Lycidas,  iv.  312. 

Lycoraedes,  iv.  224. 

Lycoi)as,  ii.  374. 

Lycoi>hron,  ii.  371. 

Lycurgus  of  Sparta,  his  legislation,  i. 
106  ;  iii.  283  ;  origin  of  his  discipline, 
285  ;  results  of  his  legislation,  288. 

of  Arcadia,  iii.  415. 

of  Athens,  i.  150. 

Lycus,  river  of  Piirygia,  iv.  27. 

,  river  of  Scythia,  iii.  85. 

,  king  of  iScythia,  iii.  50,  59. 

Lycus,  sou  of  Pandion,  i.  248  ;  iv.  05. 

Lydia,  its  early  history,  i.  127  ;  its  early 
clu-onology  and  history,  285  ;  arrange- 
ment of  its  dynasties  according  to 
common  chronology,  280 ;  by  Volney, 
Hceren,  &c.,  280 :  tabular  list  of  its 
kings,  312  ;  position  iu  Asia  Jliuor, 
321 ;  rich  in  silver,  iii.  206 ;  and  iu 
gold,  i.  184. 

Lydian  games,  i.  187 ;  dialects,  291 ; 
words,  54L 

Lj'dians,  formerly  UNIajonians,  i.  127  ;  iv. 
58 ;  Λvarhke,  i.  173 ;  good  horsemen, 
174  ;  invent  coining,  188,  507  ;  games, 
188  ;  in  customs  resemble  the  Greeks, 
143,  108,  ISS  ;  coloiuse  Tyrrhenia, 
188  ;  early  kings,  120,  178  ;  war  with 
Medes,  108  ;  conquered  by  Cyrus,  179  ; 
revolt,  234  ;  submit  to  Mazarcs,  236 ; 
included  iu  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii. 
401 ;  serve  iu  tlie  army  of  Xerxes,  iv. 
58;  their  ethnic  character,  not  Semitic, 
but  Indo-Eurojieau,  i.  541,  548. 

Lvdias  river,  iv.  87. 

Lydus,  i.  127,  245 ;  iv.  58. 

Lvgdamis  of  Halicarnassus,  i.   11 ;   iv. 
'71. 

of  Naxos,  i.  159. 

Ijyuecus,  ii.  120. 

Lysagoras  of  IMiletus,  iii.  193. 

of  Paros,  iii.  418. 

L^-sauia-s,  iii.  41(!. 
Lvsimaclius,  iv.  205. 
Lysistratus,  iv.  278. 
Lyxes,  i.  4. 


M. 

Maca»,  iii.  12.5,  202. 
Maeeduians,  i.  153;  iv.  245. 
Macedonia,  iv.  3U4. 
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ΜΑΟΚΠΟΝΙΛΧ. 

Macedonian  royal  faniilv,  its  Hellenic 
descent,  iii.  189  ;  iv.  '002. 

Macedtniians,  siiFmit  to  MoijalKizui;,  iii. 
ISji,  ,IbS  ;  added  to  the  rcisiau  em- 
pire by  Mardouius,  o.lS ;  serve  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  1v?"127;  garrison 
Boeotia,  236  ;  conqueFBottiaia,  295. 

Maehlyans,  iii.  126. 

Maeistius,  Greek  name  for  Masistius,  iv. 
322. 

Macistus,  iii.  102. 

Macronians,  ii.  147;  included  in  the 
satrapies  of  Darius,  403  ;  account  of, 
iv.  182  ;  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
59. 

Mactorium,  iv.  105. 

IMadves,  i.  196. 

Mudytus,  iv.  29,  387. 

Mieaiider,  river,  i.  318 ;  ii.  32  ;  plain  of, 
i.  133,  238. 

Mieandrius,  proceedings  of,  ii.  435,  438. 

Mieonians,  i.  127 ;  iv.  59 ;  account  of,  i. 
291. 

Maiotians  or  Haitians,  iii.  66,  85. 

Mffiotis,  Palus,  iii.  2  ;  receives  the  Tanais, 
75 ;  distance  from  the  Borysthenes, 
75  ;  size,  66 ;  origin  of  name,  G6  ; 
changes  in,  173. 

Magdolus,  ii.  208. 

Magi,  a  Median  tribe,  i.  195  ;  interpret 
dreams,  199,  207 ;  iv.  18  ;  account  of, 
i.  224;  iv.  343;  iv.  18;  slaughter  of, 
ii.  393. 

Magian  sacrifice,  i.  218;  iv.  37,  79; 
worship,  i.  348  ;  revolution,  ii.  458. 

Magnes,  story  of,  i.  296. 

Magnesia,  cit}',  i.  238. 

,  tract  of  country,  iv.  91,  121, 

129,  132. 

Magnetians  of  Europe,  give  earth  and 
water  to  Xerxes,  iv.  91. 

■ ■ of  Asia,  included  in  the  sa- 
trapies of  Darius,  ii.  400. 

Magophonia,  i.  350 ;  ii.  393,  458. 

Maiea,  Cape,  i.  176  ;  iii.  127  ;  iv.  116. 

Malena,  iii.  349. 

Males,  iii.  414. 

Maliac  gulf,  iv.  135. 

Malians,  give  earth  and  water  to  Xerxes, 
iv.  94. 

Mails,  iv.  135. 

Malta,  ii.  451. 

INIandanc,  i.  200. 

Mandrocles,   his  bridge   over    the   Bos- 

phorus,  iii.  67. 
Maneros,  ii.  112. 
Manes,  i.  187,  288. 
Mantinea,  iii.  114. 

Mantineans,  accompany  Lcouidas  to 
Thermopvla?,  iv.  138  ;  reach  the  field 
of  Plataia"  after  the  battle,  363 ;  doubt- 


ful wliether  inscribed  on  the  Delphic 

tripod,  392. 
Mantyes,  iii.  182. 
Mapen,  iv.  70. 

Maps,  ancient,  i.  41 ;  iii.  20.3. 
Maraphians,  i.  210,  344;  iii.  120. 
Marathon,  plain  of,  iii.  395;  plan  of, 
395 ;  preparation  for  tlie  battlt;,  40:5  ;' 
tiic  number  of  the  slain,  407  ;  circum- 
stances of  the  battle  discussed,  426 ; 
Persians  engaged  at,  427  ;  number  of 
Greeks,  428  ;  landing  of  the  Persians, 
429 ;  Greek  position,  431 ;  description 
of  the  battle,  435. 

Mardi,  i.  211,  345. 

Mardouius  establishes  democracies  in 
Ionia,  iii.  358 ;  his  expedition  to  Greece, 
shipwreck  and  retreat,  359  ;  deprived 
of  his  connnand  by  Dariu.s,  389  ;  his 
influence  with  Xerxes,  iv.  4 ;  his 
sjieech  to  the  Persian  council,  8 ;  ap- 
piiinted  one  of  the  chief  commanders 
of  the  Persian  foot,  60;  his  family 
history,  218 ;  liis  advice  to  Xerxes 
after  Salamis,  280;  left  in  charge  by 
Xerxes,  289  ;  winters  in  Thes.s;dy  anil 
Macedonia,  295  ;  sends  to  consult  tiie 
oracles,  300 ;  sends  Alexander  to 
Athens,  302;  occupies  Athens,  311; 
again  offers  ternrs  to  the  Athenians, 
112;  quits  Attica,  318:  encamps  on 
tlie  Asopus,  319  ;  his  treatment  of  tlio 
Pliocians,  321;  mourns  Masistius,  324; 
confers  with  Artabazus,  342 ;  explains 
an  ambiguous  oracle,  344 ;  sends  a 
herald  to  reproach  the  Spartans,  345  ; 
his  address  to  Tliorax,  351 ;  attacks 
the  retreating   Greeks,  352 ;  defeated 

•  and  slain,  355. 

Mardontes,  iv.  60,  297  ;  his  death,  377. 

Marea,  ii.  23. 

Mareotis,  ii.  6,  23. 

IMares,  account  of,  iv.  184. 

Mariandynians,  reduced  by  Croesus,  i. 
138 ;  their  position  in  Asia  Minor, 
322 ;  included  in  tlie  satrapies  of 
Darius,  ii.  401 ;  serve  iu  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  57. 

Mi.iris,  river,  iii.  36. 

Maro,  iv.  151. 

Markets,  i.  2:33. 

Maroneia,  iv.  77. 

Mars,  Egyi)tian,  ii.  91,  244;  oracle  of, 
116;  Scytliian,  iii.  42;  worsliip  of,  44  ; 
Tliracian,  179  ;  oracle  of  Mars,  iv.  59. 

IMarsyas,  river,  iii.  2()1  ;  battle  ut,  262. 

,  skin  of,  iv.  24. 

ISlascames,  iv.  75. 

^Masistes,  son  of  Darius,  iv.  216,  38J  ; 
liis  death,  383. 

,  sou  of  Siromitras,  iv.  60. 
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Masistius,  death  of,  iv.  323. 

Maspii,    i.    210,    344;    mcuning    of  tbo 

name,  iii.  450. 
Massages,  iv.  57. 

Massageta},  country  of,  i.  274 ;  customs, 
282 1  attacked  by  Cyrus,  277;  defeat 
him,  281 ;  etymology  of  the  uame,  iii. 
175. 
Massilia,  i.  241. 

Matieni,  i.  2(jl,  320,  550 :   inchided   in 
satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  403 ;  serve  in  tlie 
army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  57  ;  account  of,  18U. 
IMausohis,  iii.  264. 
Maut,  ii.  242,  448. 
Maxyans,  iii.  139. 
Mazares,  i.  236 ;  his  death,  238. 
Measures  used  by  Herodotus,  ii.  196. 
Mecistes,  iii.  224. 
Mecvberna,  iv.  83. 
Medea,  i.  123. 

Medes,   rise   of  tlie,  i.   189  ;    war   Avith 
Lydians,  168 ;  duration  of  their  empire, 
214;  revolt  under  Darius,  214,  ii.  493  ; 
their  history,  and  chronolog_y,  i.  325 ; 
their  geographical  position,  327  ;  lists 
of  their  kings,   329 ;   kingdom   really 
founded  by  Cyaxares,  331 ;  subject  to 
Persia,  339 ;    theh•    ethnic    character, 
552 ;    included    in    the    satrapies  ■  of 
Darius,    ii.    402 ;    meaning    of    their 
proper  names,  iii.  449 ;    serve  in   the 
army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  49 ;  repulsed  at 
Thermopylaj,  143  ;  retained  by  JNIardo- 
nius,  289 ;   their  mode  of  dress,  i.  220. 
Media,  its  jihysical  geography,  i.  472. 
Median  wall,  i.  428 ;  robe,  ii.  397. 
Medicine,  ii.  116,  331. 
Medimnus,  i.  264. 
jNIediterranean  Sea,  i.  122. 
Megabates,    iii.    195 ;    meaning    of    the 

word,  450. 
Megabazus,  iii.  97,  176,  190  ;  iv.  70. 
Megabyzus,  the  consiiirator,  ii.  395,  507  ; 
450. 

. ,  grandson  of  the  conspirator, 

ii.  444  ;  iv.  60. 
Megacles,  the  archon,  iii.  316. 

. ,   rival  of   Pisi.stratus,   i.    155  ; 

makes  terms  with  him,  1 56 ;  quarrels 
again,  157  ;  goes  into  exile,  159 ;  short 
account  of  him,  iii.  333 ;  he  marries 
Agariota,  417. 

-,  sou  of  Hippocrates,  iii.  418. 


Megacreon,  i.  112  ;  iv.  82. 

Megadostes,  iv.  75. 

iVIegapanus,  iv.  50. 

Megara,    wars    with    Athens,   iii.   319 ; 

threatened  by  I\Iardonius,  iv.  318. 
Megarid,  iv.  318. 
Slegariaus,  tlieir  war    with   Atluiis,    i. 

155  ;  furnish  bliipd  at  Ai'temisium,  iv. 


219 ;  at  Salamis,  246  ;  send  embassy 
to  Sparta,  313;  resist  the  Persian 
horse,  322  ;  furnish  troops  at  Platroa, 
331 ;  sutler  fnun  the  Tin  ban  horse, 
356 ;  inscribed  on  the  Ddiihic  trijjod, 
390,  395. 
Megarians  of  Sicily,  iv.  108. 
JMegasidrus,  iv.  57. 

Megistias,  the  seer,  iv.  147,  148 ;  inscrip- 
tion on  his  tomb,  152. 
Mclanipus,  ii.  75  ;  iv.  148,  338. 
Melanchheni,  iii.   15 ;    customs,  78 ;  re- 
fuse to  help  the  Scythians,  83 ;  their 
country  ti'aversed  by  Darius,  86. 

Melanippus,  the  hero,  iii.  224. 

,  the  friend  of  Alcreus,  iii. 

248. 

IMelanthius,  iii.  250. 

Melanthus,  i.  230 ;  iii.  221. 

Melas,  river  of  Malis,  iv.  136. 

,  river  of  Thrace,  iv.  44. 

,  gulf  of,  iii.  356  ;  iv.  44. 

Meles,  i.  178. 

Meliboea,  iv.  130. 

Melians,  colonists  from  Lacedaimon,  iv. 
247  ;  furnished  ships  to  the  Greeks  at 
Salamis  247 ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic 
tripod,  390,  395. 

Melissa,  ii.  370. 

Membliarus,  iii.  101. 

Memnon,  his  history,  ii.  150 ;  city  of,  iii. 
212;  see  Susa. 

Memnonium,  ii.  311. 

IMemphis,  ii.  140, 339  ;  its  antiquity,  287. 

Menahem,  i.  384. 

Menares,  iii.  371  ;  iv.  298. 

Mende,  iv.'  84. 

Mendes,  city,  ii.  65;  nome,  215. 

,  I'^gyptiaii  god,  ii.  (iS,  72. 

Mendesiau  mouth  of  Nile,  ii.  22. 

Menelaiis,  ii.  161. 

,  Port,  iii.  121. 

Menes,  ii.  4;  lirst  king  of  Egvpt,  139, 
287. 

Mcnius,  iii.  375. 

^Icrbal.  iv.  7(1. 

Merceuaiy  Iroujis  in  I'^gypt,  ii.  199. 

Mercury,•  statues  of,  ii.  80;  his  temple  at 
Bulja'stis,  187 ;  the  Egyptian  Thoth, 
244 ;  worshipped  by  the  Thraciau 
kings,  iii.  179. 

Mermuadic,  i.  130,  295. 

]Mi-r()(lach,  worship  of,  at  Pabvlon,  i. 
25.3,  51.3. 

Merodach-Baladan,  i.  387,  390 ;  reign  of, 
412. 

Meroe,  i.  388;  ii.  34. 

j\Ierom,  lake  of,  i.  451. 

]\Ieseiidjria  on  the  ICuxine,  iii.  69,  351. 

on  the  J'^gean,  iv.  77. 

Mesheuh,  i.  535;  iv.  l80. 
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MESOPOTAJIIA. 

Mesopotamia,  its  geof^rajtliy,  i.  437 ; 
physical  changes,  -1(57. 

Messana,  iv.  112. 

Messapiau  lapygians,  iv.  117. 

Messciiiaii  wars,  iii.  209 ;  the  first  Avitii 
Hparta,  2!ll  ;  the  second,  294. 

Metals  applied  to  buildings,  i.  194. 

Metapoutuui,  iii.  11. 

Methymna,  i.  134,  232. 

Metiochus,  iii.  356. 

Metrodorus,  iii.  93. 

Mice,  ii.  189. 

Micythus,  iv.  118. 

Midas,  i.  131 ;  inscription  on  his  tomh, 
547 ;  gardens  of,  iv.  303. 

Migdol,  ii.  208. 

Mile,  Koman,  ii.  33. 

Milesians,  war  with  Alyattes,  i.  132 ; 
assist  Chiaus  against  Erythra3,  133 ; 
received  into  alliance  by  Cyrus,  224 ; 
had  a  temple  at  Naucratis,  ii.  229 ; 
■  call  in  the  Parians  to  arrange  their 
constitution,  iii.  193  ;  their  part  in  the 
revolt  of  Aristagoras,  200 ;  their  ships 
at  Lade,  338 ;  transported  to  Ampe', 
343 ;  cUstrusted  by  the  Persians  before 
Mycale,  iv.  375 ;  prove  treacherous 
guides  to  them,  378. 

Miletus,  attacked  by  Gyges  and  Ardys, 
i.  131  ;  by  Sadyattes  and  Alyattes, 
1 32  ;  its  ancient  and  modern  position, 
225 ;  threatened  by  the  Persians,  iii. 
337 ;  taken  by  them,  343 ;  period  of 
its  power,  iii.  193. 

Milo,  ii.  432. 

Miltiades,  son  of  Oypselus,  an  Olympian 
victor,  iii.  352 ;  accepts  the  throne  of 
the  Chersonese,  353 ;  protected  by 
Crcesus,  354 ;  dies  childless,  354. 

,  son  of  Cimon,  sent  to  the  Cher- 
sonese by  the  Pisistratidai,  iii.  355 ; 
makes  himself  tyrant,  355 ;  incites  the 
Greeks  to  break  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  91 ;  driven  from  the  Cher- 
sonese by  an  invasion  of  Scythians, 
356 ;  conquers  Lemnos,  425 ;  narrowly 
escapes  the  Persians,  356 ;  impeached 
for  tyraftny,  397;  acquitted,  and  elected 
Strategus,  397 ;  his  conference  with 
Callimachus,  402 ;  liis  defeat  of  the 
Persians  at  Marathon,  405  ;  his  expe- 
dition against  Paros,  418  ;  his  accident, 
419;  trial  and  death,  421. 

Milyse,  i.  247. 

Mina,  Attic,  value  of,  ii.  340. 

Minerva,  names  of,  Assesia,  i.  133 ;  Alea, 
162 ;  iv.  357 ;  Crastias,  iii.  203 ; 
Pronaia,  iv.  241;  Poliuclms,  i.  238; 
Pallenis,  158;  Polias,  iii.  236;  Sciras, 
iv.  275;  identified  with  tlie  Egyptian 
Neith,  ii.  90,  243 ;  worshipped  by  the 
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Au.seans  of  Africa,  iii.  129,  137  ;  at 
Troy,  iv.  37  ;  Sigeum,  iii.  248  ;  Cyrene; 
ii.  231 ;  Lindus,  234  ;  Pedasus,  i.  249 ; 
her  special  worship  at  Athens,  iv.  244, 
249,  251. 

MinOa,  iii.  204. 

Minos,  ii.  423  ;  mythic  iiistoiy  of,  iv.  116. 

Minya)  at  Sparta,  iii.  98;  their  settle- 
ments in  the  Peloponnesc,  101 ;  found 
Thera,  102  ;  Minyansof  Orcliomeuus,  i. 
229. 

Mitra,  i.  217. 

Mitradatcs,  i.  201,  205. 

Mitrobates,  ii.  482,  426. 

Mnesarchus,  iii.  7L 

Mnesiphilus,  iv.  252. 

Mccris,  Egyptiau  king,  date  οζ  ii.  13  ; 
reign  of,  143. 

,  lake  of,  ii.  14,  143 ;  account  of 

the  natural  and  artificial  basins,  193, 
195. 

Moloeis,  iv.  350. 

Molossi,  i.  229  ;  iii.  416. 

Molpagoras,  iii.  193. 

Momemphis,  ii.  212  ;  battle  of,  217. 

Monoliths,  ii.  226,  325. 

Months,  Greek,  iii.  399. 

Monumental  records  in  Greece,  i.  43 ; 
in  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Persia, 
46. 

Mophi,  ii.  31. 

Moschi,  ethnic  character  of,  i.  535 ;  in- 
cluded in  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  402  ; 
serve  iu  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  59 ; 
general  account  of,  180. 

Mosynceci,  included  in  satrapies  of 
Darius,  ii.  403;  serve  in  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  59 ;  general  account  of, 
183. 

Mourning,  Egyptian,  ii.  118. 

Mugheir,  excavations  at,  i.  505  ;  ruias  at, 
ii.  478. 

Mummy,  meaning  of,  ii.  121. 

Muutotp,  ii.  294. 

Munychia,  iv.  263. 

Murg-aul),  i.  281  ;  see  Pasargadaj. 

Muryehidcs,  his  mission  to  Salamis,  iv. 
312. 

Musffiu.?,  account  of,  iv.  5  ;  oracles  of, 
278,  343. 

Musical  instruments,  ii.  74. 

Mycale,  i.  230  ;  ii.  374  ;  iv.  463  ;  battle 
at,  376. 

IMyceuaj,  iv.  328. 

Mycenaeans,  send  troops  to  Thcrmopylai, 
iv.  139  ;  said  to  have  remained  to  tlie 
last,  149;  furnish  a  contingent  at 
Plata3a,  331 ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic 
tripod  as  "Myccncs,''  391. 

jMyeerinus,  ii.  176  :  his  pyiiimid,  178. 

Mycians,   included   in   the    satrapies   of 
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Darius,  ii.  403 ;  furnish  troops  to  tlie 
army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  54. 
Myconns,  iii.  408, 
Myeeplioris,  ii.  215. 
]\Iy!;donia,  iv.  85. 
Myfasa,  i.  245  ;  iii.  199,  263. 
Mylitta,  i.  216. 
Myudus,  iii.  196. 
MjTcinus,  iii.  181,  264. 
Myiiandrian  Gidf,  iii.  27. 
Myrina  in  ^oli.s,  i.  231. 

in  Leninos,  iii.  425. 

Myron,  iii.  413. 
MjTsilus,  i.  127. 
Myi-sus,  thther  of  Candaules,  i.  127. 

,  son  of  Gyges,  ii.  423  ;  iii.  263. 

Mys,  iv.  300. 

Mysia,  its  position  in  Asia  Slinor,  i.  322  ; 

traversed  by  Xerxes,  iv.  34. 
Mysians,  their  expedition  into  Europe, 

iv.  19;  conquered  by  Croesus,  i.  138  ; 

included  in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii. 

401 ;  serve  in  the  aimy  of  Xerxes,  iv. 

59  ;  their  ethnic  character,  i.  549. 
Mysteries,  of  the  Cabiri,  ii.  80  ;  EgyjD- 

tian,  220  ;  Eleusinian,  iv.  255. 
Mytilenseans,  about  to  give  up  Pactyas, 

i.  237 ;  put   Goes  to  death,  iii.  199  ; 

war  with  Athenians,  247. 
Mytilene,  colonised  by  JSolians,  i.  232  ; 

harlxjiued  Pactyas,  237  ;  had  a  share 

in  buikling  tlie  Hellenium  at  Naucra- 

tis,  ii.  229 ;  sovereigOty  of,  obtained  by 

Goes,   iii.   181 ;    regains  its   freedom, 

200. 
Myus,  i.  225. 


N. 

Nabonadius,  i.  427  ;  captured  by  Cyrus, 

i.  432. 
Nabonassar,  the  em  of,  i.  411  ;  his  suc- 
cessors, 411. 
Nabopolassar,  founder  of  the  Babylonian 

empire,  i.  334,  415;   liis  Lydian  and 

Egj'ptian  wars,  418. 
Nakhsh-i-llustam,  inscription  at,  iv.  207. 
Nana,  i.  521. 
Naparis,  river,  iii.  36. 
Napata,  ii.  33. 
Natolia,  i.  166. 
Naram-sin,  i.  356. 
Nasamonians,  their  account  of  the  interior 

of  Africa,  ii.   41  ;  their  position  and 

liabits,  iii.  123. 
Natho,  ii.  213. 
Natrum,  u.se  of,  ii.  121. 
Nuucrarics,  iii.  227, 
Naucratis,  ii.  138;  its  courtezans,  181; 

general  account  of,  228. 


Nauplia,  iii.  379. 
Naustrophus,  ii.  378, 

Naxians,  contribute  to  the  Greek  fleet  at 
Salamis,  iv.  247  ;  inscribed  on  the  Del- 
phic ti-ipod,  390,  395. 
Naxos,  subdued  by  Pisisti-atus,  and  given 
to  I^ygdamis,  i.  159 ;  its  flourisliing  con- 
dition, iii.  192;  exiles  from  it,  take 
refuge  in  Jliletus,  194 ;  attacked  by 
the  Persians  without  success,  196  ; 
taken  by  Datis,  390. 
Naxos,  in  Sicily,  settlement  of,  iv.  106 ; 

taken  by  Hippocrates,  107. 
NeapoUs,  hi  Egypt,  ii.  125. 

,  in  Pallene,  iv.  85. 

Nebbi-yxmus,  i.  396,  496. 
Nebo,  i.  523. 

Nebucliadnezzar,  his  accession  to  the 
thi-one  of  Babylon,  and  his  great  build- 
ings and  works,  i.  419  ;  captures  Jeru- 
salem, 422 ;  invades  Egypt,  423 ;  ii. 
324 ;  his  Standard  Inscription,  486. 
Necos,  father  of  Psammetichus,  ϋ.  198. 

,  son  of  Psammetichus,  his  canal  to 

the  Bed  Sea,  ii.  205,  206;   his   fleet, 
207 ;   captures   Cadytis,  208 ;   circiun- 
navigates  Africa,  322 ;  iii.  28 ;  defeats 
Josiah,  ii.  323 ;  i.  417. 
Nectanebo,  ii.  329. 
Neith,  ii.  243. 
Neleids,  iii.  221. 
Neleus,  iv.  374. 
Nemesis  of  Herodotus,  i.  76. 
Neocles,  iv.  98. 
Neon,  iv.  234. 
Neon-teichus,  i.  231. 

Neptime,  not  known  to  the  EgJφtianθ,  ii. 
7!• ;  his  worship  introduced  into  Greece 
from  Lil)ya,  79 ;  worshipped  near  Lake 
Tritonis,  iii.  137  ;  by  the  "Scythians  us 
Thamimasadas, 43 ;  causes eartliquakes, 
iv.  90 ;  worshipped  by  lonians  as  Heli- 
conian, i.  231 ;  by  the  Greeks  generally 
as  "  the  Saviour,"  iv.  132 ;  his  conten- 
tion Avith  Minerva,  251 ;  altar  at  the 
Isthmus,  293  ;  temi)le  at  Potidaia,  297 ; 
statue  dedicated  to  him  by  the  Greeks 
after  Piatfoa,  365. 
Nereids,  not  known  to  the  Egyptians,  ii. 

79 ;  Magi  sacriiice  to  them,  iv.  131. 
Nergal,  1.518;  iii.  20. 
Nerigliesar,  i.  425. 
Nestor,  iii.  221. 
Nestus,  river,  iv.  78,  87. 
Neuri,  iii.  77 ;   refuse  to  help  the  Scy- 
tliians,  S3 ;   Darius  led  through  their 
Cduntrj•,  86. 
Nicander,  iv.  298. 
Nicandra,  ii.  84. 
Nicodromu.H,  iii.  386. 
Nicolaiis,  i.  76;  iv.  94. 
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Niflfer,  i.,  356. 
Niger,  river,  ii.  43. 

Nile,  its  mouth,  ii.  5,  21 ;  its  deposits,  and 
volume  of  Avatcr,  6 ;  variation  in  its 
rise,  10,  253 ;  analysis  of  its  deposits, 
13;  Canopic  mouth,  20;  time  of  its 
inundation,  24 ;  cause  of  its  inundiition, 
and  meaning  of  the  name,  25,  29  ; 
White  Nile,  27 ;  sources  of  the  Nile,  30 ; 
its  foimtains,  31 ;  its  cataracts,  31 ;  its 
geogriiphy  fi-om  ancient  itineraries,  33  ; 
lowering  of  the  water  in  Ethiopia,  254. 

Niloa,  ii.  124. 

Nilometer,  ii.  253. 

Nimrod,  i.  363,  519. 

Niuu-ud,  i.  377. 

Nine  Springs,  fountain  of  the,  iii.  422. 

Nineveh,  attacked  by  Phraortes,  i.  195 ; 
by  Cyaxares,  196,  335 ;  date  of  the 
capture,  333 ;  restored  by  Sennacherib, 
389 ;  its  fall  under  Saracus,  399 ;  non- 
existent when  Herodotus  writes,  266. 

Ninfi,  ii.  149. 

NiniiJ,  i.  508. 

Ninus,  i.  127 ;  meaning  of  the  name,  370 ; 
a  mytliic  personage,  373. 

Nipsseans,  iii.  69. 

Nisaia,  i.  155. 

Nissean  horses,  ii.  411 ;  iv.  33. 

Nisroch,  i.  485. 

Nisyrus,  iv.  71. 

Nitetis,  legend  of,  ii.  333. 

Nitocris,  the  Balsylonian,  portrayed  by 
Herodotus,  i.  109 ;  her  great  works, 
2,59,  427 ;  her  tomb,  259. 

,  the  Egyjitian,  ii.  142,  294. 

Nobatae,  ii.  34. 

Noes,  iii.  36. 

Nomadic  Persian  tribes,  i.  211 ;  Scythians, 
iii.  14;  Libyans,  137. 

Nonacris,  iii.  376. 

Nothon,  iii.  393. 

Notiiun,  i.  231. 

Nomis,  ii.  65,  243. 

Nudium,  iii.  102. 

Numbers,  meaning  of,  ii.  336. 

Nymphfea  Nelumbo,  ii.  128. 

NymphodoiTis,  iv.  94. 

Nysa,  ii.  192,  404. 


O. 


Oarizus,  iv.  57. 
Oams,  river,  iii.  85. 
Oases,  ii.  39,  312. 
Oaths,  iii.  48. 
Obehsks,  ii.  156. 

Oceanus,  river,  ii.  29 ;  iv.  26  ;  thought  to 
sm-round  the  earth,  iii.  6. 


ONUPHIS. 

Ochus,  ii.  330. 

Octamasadiis,  revolt  of,  iii.  59. 
Oeytus,  iv.  221. 
Odoniantians,  iii.  184;  iv.  79. 
Odiysae,  iii.  69. 
Qia,  iii.  236. 

QSbares,  sun  of  Megabazus,  iii.  351. 
— ; ,  groom  of  Darius,  ii.  397.;  mean- 
ing of  the  name,  iii.  451. 
CEiUpus,  iii.  103,  217. 
CEnoe,  iii.  229. 
(Enone,  iv.  246. 
(Enotria,  i.  242. 
CEnussic,  i.  240. 
Qiobazus,  stoiy  oi,  iii.  62. 
(Eobazus,  father  of  Siromitres,  iv.  54. 

,  Persian   commander,  iv.  384  ; 

his  death,  386. 
(Eolycus,  iii.  103. 
Oeroe,  river,  iv.  348. 
QSta,  mount,  iv.  146. 
OEtosyrus,  iii.  43. 
Oiorpata,  iii.  79. 
Olbia  or  Olbiopolis,  iii.  13,  41. 
Olen,  iii.  25. 
Olenus,  i.  229. 
Ohatus,  iii.  199. 
Ohve-trees,  iii.  235. 
Olophyxus,  iv.  25. 
Olorus,  iii.  355. 

Olympia,   road   fi'om    Athens   to,   ii.   7 ; 
Alexander  at,  iii.  189 ;  divination  by 
victims  at,  iv.   300;   offerings  of  the 
Greeks  at,  365. 
Olympic  festival,  ii.  209 ;  only  open  to 
Greeks,  iii.  189 ;  tlie  prize  a  crown  of 
olive,  iv.'  231 ;  fell  about  the  time  of 
Thermopylaj,  141. 
01j7upic  victors :  Philip  of  Crotona,  iii. 
205  ;  Cylon  of  Athens,  227  ;  Demara- 
tus,  king  of  Sparta,  375 ;  Miltiades  of 
Athens   (the   elder),   353  ;    Chnon   of 
Alliens  (the  elder),  396. 
Olympiodoms,  iv.  323. 
Oh-mpus,  Mount  (in  Mj'sia),  i.  144 ;  iv. 
58. 

,  Mount  (in  Thessaly),  iv.   87 ; 

pass  of;  119. 
Olynthus,  iv.  83,  295. 
Όμόρωκα,  i.  507. 
Oneataj,  iii.  225. 

Ouesilus  of  Salamis,  iii.  254 ;  heads  the 
revolt  of  C>T)rus,  255 ;   demamls  aid 
ftom   the  lonians,    257 ;   engages  tho 
Persians  and  kiUs  Artybius,  258  ;  fliUfl, 
259. 
Onetas,  iv.  145. 
Onochonus,  river,  iv.  134. 
On(jmaeritus,  iv.  5. 
Onomastus,  iii.  416. 
Onuphis,  ii.  215. 
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OPHEYNEUM. 

Ophryiieum,  iv.  31!. 
Opis,  \drgiu,  iii.  24. 

,  city,  i.  201. 

Opoea,  iii.  57. 

Oppurt,   his    Babylonian   researches,   ii. 

487. 
Opus,  Locri  of,  iv.  139. 
Oracles,  i.  73,  127 ;  (ilrecian  and  Libyan, 
147  ;  their  nature,  148,  240 ;  Ej^'ptiau, 
ii.  201 ;  of  Bacis,  iv.  228;  see  Delphi. 
Oracular  answers,  to  the  Lydians,  i.  127, 
loO ;  to  Alyattes.  133 ;  to  Cra?sus,  148, 
149, 152, 179  ;  to  Lyciugu.s,  160 ;  to  the 
Spartans,  1(31,  lu2 ;  to  the  Cymajans, 
230,  237 ;  to  the  Agj^llseans,  242  ;  to 
the  Cuidians,  249 ;  to  Phero,  ii.  156 ; 
to  Mycerinus,  178 ;  to  Sabacos,  187 ; 
to  the  dodecarchy,  193 ;  to  Psanime- 
tichus,  198  ;  to  Necos,  207 ;  to  the 
Siphnians,  376 ;  to  Cambyses,  382  ;  to 
the  Metapontines,  iii.  11 ;  to  Battus, 
106  ;  to  the  Theraians,  107 ;  to  the 
Greeks  generally.  111 ;  to  the  Cyre- 
najans,  114;  to  Arcesilaus,  iii.  118;  to 
Jason,  127 ;  to  the  Pieonians,  176 ;  to 
Antichares,  202  ;  to  the  Lacedaj- 
monians,  219 ;  to  CUsthenes  of  Sicyon, 
223  ;  to  the  Thebans,  233  ;  to  the  Epi- 
daui-ians,  235  ;  to  the  Athenians,  239  ; 
to  Aetiou,  242 ;  to  the  BacchiadiE,  242 ; 
to  Cn^sc^lus  of  Corinth,  244 ;  to  the 
Auiathusians,  2G0  ;  to  the  Argives  and 
Mile.sians,  343,  380 ;  to  the  Dolonci, 
353 ;  to  the  Spartans,  372  ;  to  Glaucus, 
385 ;  to  the  DeUans,  392 ;  to  the  Pa- 
rians, 420 ;  to  the  Argives,  iv.  102 ; 
to  the  Cretans,  116;  to  the  Athenians, 
96,  97,  130;  to  the  Spartans,  148;  to 
the  Eubceans,  228 ;  to  the  Spartans, 
289 ;  to  Mys,  301 ;  to  Tisamenus,  337 ; 
to  the  Apolloniats,  372. 

Orbelus,  iii.  185. 

Orcliomenians  of  Arcadia,  send  tiOops 
to  Thermopylae,  iv.  139 ;  to  Plataja, 
330 ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod 
as  Erchomenians,  391. 

Orchomenus,  i.  229  ;  iv.  235. 

Ordessus,  river,  iii.  36. 

Orestes,  legend  of,  i.  162. 

Orestcum,  iv.  316. 

Orges,  iv.  82. 

Oricas,  town,  iv.  371. 

,  a  Scvtliian  prince,  iii.  59. 

OrithyLi,  iv'  130. 

Omeats,  iv.  261. 

Orcetcs,  ii.  421. 

Oromcdon,  iv.  70. 

Orontes,  river,  i.  461. 

Oro])U8,  iii.  393. 

OrosuiigH,  iv.  208. 

Orotul,  ii.  336. 


Orphic  rites,  ii.  114. 

Orsiphautus,  iv.  151. 

Orthian,  i.  135. 

Orthocorybantes,  ii.  402  ;  iv.  194. 

Osiris,  ii.  35,  64;  the  mystery  of  his 
sufferings,  220;  natui'e  of  lus  deity, 
246. 

Osh-tasen,  ii.  143,  295. 

Ossa,  iv.  89. 

Osti-acism,  iv.  265. 

Otanes,  1.  the  conspirator,  ii.  384,  395, 
435 ;  his  family,  iv.  214 ;  2.  son  of 
Sisamnes,  his  conquests,  iii.  192 ;  mean- 
ing of  tlxe  word,  451. 

Otaspes,  iv.  51. 

Othryades,  i.  176. 

Othrys,  Mount,  iv.  89. 

Otters,  ii.  100. 

Oxen,  disposal  of  dead,  ii.  62. 

Oxus  (or  Jyhun),  river,  i.  275,  445,  446. 

Oxyi-hinchus,  ii.  101. 

OzoUan  Locri,  iv.  234. 


P. 


Pa  and  Ma,  primitive  cries  of,  ii.  237. 

Pactolus,  river,  ui.  252. 

Pactya,  iii.  31. 

Pactyans,  western,  included  in  the  satra- 
pies of  Darius,  ii.  402 ;  serve  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  54. 

Pactyans,  eastern,  border  on  Caspatyrus, 
u.  408 ;  general  account  of,  iv.  174. 

Pactyas,  i.  234. 

Padaeans,  ii.  407. 

Pieanian  district,  i.  1 56. 

Pseonians,  their  reduction  by  Megabazus, 
iii.  183 ;  original  country,  186 ;  escape 
from  Phrygia,  250 ;  serve  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  iv.  127. 

Pseopliiins,  iii.  184;  iv.  79. 

Paesus,  iii.  261. 

Pseti,  iv.  78. 

Pseus,  iii.  415. 

Pagasic,  gulf  of,  iv.  132. 

Paintings,  historical,  i.  45 ;  portrait,  in 
lOgypt,  ii.  233. 

Paleans,  serve  at  Plataea,  iv.  331 ;  in- 
scribed on  the  Delpliic  tripod,  394. 

Palestine,  i.  197,  478  ;  Syrians  of,  ii.  14G ; 
334  ;  iv.  63. 

Pallas-statues,  iii.  138. 

Pallene,  village,  i.  158,  note  ". 

,  peninsula,  iv.  2(;7,  296. 

Palm-trees  in  Babylonia,  i.  267;  wine 
from,  ii.  121  ;  at  AugUa,  125,  133. 

Palas  M:eotLs,  i.  196 ;  its  extent,  iii.  80, 82. 

Pamisus,  river,  iv.  90. 

Panimon,  iv.  125. 
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Piimphila,  i.  3. 

Pamphylia,  its  position  in  Arfia  Minor, 
i.  320. 

Paniphylians,  reduced  by  Croosns,  i.  138 ; 
included  in  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  400 ; 
serve  in  the  navy  of  Xerxes,  iv.  67. 

,  Doric  tribe,  iii.  224. 

Pan,  identified  witli  tlie  Egyptian  KUiem, 
ii.  G5,  72. 

,  the  god,  distinguished  from  Pan,  the 

son  of  Penelope,  ii.  192 ;  appears  to 
Pheidippides,  iii.  398  ;  worshipped  sub- 
sequently at  Athens,  398. 

,  cave  of,  iii.  398. 

Pantetius,  iv.  263. 

Panathenaic  festival,  iii.  404. 

Pandion,  i.  248 ;  iv.  68.  ♦ 

Pandroseium,  or  temple  of  Pandrosus, 
iii.  236  ;  iv.  251. 

Pangaiiun,  Mount,  iii.  184  ;  iv.  79. 

Panionia,  feast  of,  i.  231. 

Panionivim,  i.  230. 

Panionius,  iv.  284. 

Panites,  iii.  363. 

Panope,  iv.  235. 

Panormus,  i.  236. 

Pantagnotus,  ii.  364. 

Pantaleon,  i.  184. 

Pantares,  iv.  106. 

Panthers,  iii.  141. 

Panthialseans,  Persian  tribe,  i.  211,  344. 

Panticapes,  river,  iii.  14,  41. 

Pantimathi,  included  in  the  satrapies  of 
Darius,  ii.  402 ;  general  account  of, 
iv.  191. 

Pantiles,  iv.  153. 

Panyasis,  i.  4,  11. 

Papseus,  iii.  43. 

Paphlagonia,  i.  322. 

Paphlagonians,  conquered  by  Croesus, 
1.  138 ;  included  in  the  satrapies  of 
Darius,  ii.  401 ;  serve  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  57 ;  separated  from  the 
Cappadocians  by  the  Halys,  i.  166. 

Paphos,  iv.  133. 

Papi,  ii.  293. 

Paprax,  iii.  186. 

Papremis,  ii.  87,  213  ;  festival  at,  90 ;  the 
hippopotamus  held  sacred  there,  100. 

Papyrus,  books  of,  i.  34 ;  shoes,  ii.  52 ; 
Cyperus,  128  ;  for  writing,  269. 

Pariebates,  ui.  204. 

Paralatse,  iii.  4. 

Parah,  iii.  333. 

Parapotamii,  iv.  235. 

Parasangs,  iii.  211. 

Paretacene,  i.  473. 

Paretaceni,  Median  tribe,  i.  195 ;  iv.  195. 

Parian  marble,  ii.  376. 

Parians,  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  Mile- 
sians, iii.  193;  attacked  by  Miltiades, 
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418;  forbidden  to  punisli  Timo,  420; 
take  no  r)art  in  the  Persian  war,  iv. 
2.")7  ;  aflcr  Salamis  jtay  a  hirgo  sum  to 
TlicmistDcles,  288. 
I'aricanians  of  Media,  included  in  flio 
satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  402 ;  nerve  both 
as  cavahy  and  infantry  in  the  uniiy  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  54,  02 ;  account  of,  iv.  195. 

— ; of  Asiatic  Etliiopia,  included 

in    the   satrapies   of    Darius,   ii.   403 ; 
general  account  of  them,  iv.  178. 
Parimn,  iii.  261. 
Paris ;  see  Alexander. 
Parmys,  ii.  399  ;  iv.  213. 
Parnassus,  IMount,  iv.  232,  237. 
Paroreatie,  iii.  102;  iv.  261. 
Pares,  situation  of,  iii.  195;  attacked  by 

Miltiades,  iii.  419. 
Parthenium,  Mount,  iii.  398. 
Parthenius,  river,  ii.  147. 
Parthians,  i.  533 ;     included  in  the  satra- 
pies of  Darius,  ii.  403 ;  use  tlie  water 
of  tile  Aces,  419  ;  serve  in  tlie  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  53 ;  general  account  of,  162. 
Pasargadaj,  1.  Persian  ti-ibe,  i.  210,  344  ; 

iii.  120  ;  2.  Persian  citj-,  i.  281. 
Pasht,  ii.  243. 
Pasicles,  iv.  374. 
Patseci,  ii.  363. 
Pataicus,  iv.  106. 
Patara,  i.  256. 
Patarbemis,  ii.  211. 
Pathamphes,  iv.  215. 
Patizeithes,  ii.  380. 
Patreis,  i.  229. 
Patumus,  ii.  206. 

Pausanias,  the  Spartan  commander,  leaves 
Sparta  by  night,  iv.  316;  marches  to 
the  Isthmus,  31 7 ;  proceeds  to  Ery thra;, 
322 ;  attacked  by  the  Persians,  323 ; 
changes  his  position,  325 ;  marehala  his 
host,  330 ;  ciianges  place  witii  the 
Athenians,  345 ;  resumes  his  former 
23lace  in  the  line,  345 ;  holds  a  council, 
Λvhich  resolves  on  a  retreat,  347  ;  com- 
mences his  retreat,  350;  delayed  by 
Amompliaretus,  351  ;  continues  his 
march,  351 ;  attacked  by  tlie  Persians, 
352  :  bis  message  to  the  Athenians, 
352  ;  his  prayer,  353  ;  he  gains  the 
battle,  355  ;  addressed  by  a  captive 
lady,  362 ;  rejects  Lampon's  counsel, 
363  ;  sups  in  the  Persian  camp,  366  : 
besieges  Thebes,  368  ;  his  portion  of 
the  spoil,  366  ;  liis  insolence,  220. 
Pausic»,  ii.  402  ;  account  of,  iv.  190. 
Pausiris,  ii.  342. 

Pedasiaus,  resist  Harpagus,  i.  249 ;  re- 
ceive a  portion  of  the  Milesian  terri- 
tory, iii.  344 ;  story  of  their  priestess, 
i.  249  ;  iv.  282. 
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Pedasus,  iii.  263. 

Pedisei,  iii.  333. 

Pcdieis,  iv.  235. 

Peirene,  iii.  242. 

Peirus,  river,  i.  229. 

Peitbagoras,  iii.  204. 

Pelasgi,  tlieir  language,  i.  153 ;  tbeh• 
early  settlements,  iii.  439  ;  their  move- 
ment irom  east_to  \vest,  440  ;  etymology 
of  theii•  name,  441  ;  the  lines  of  pas- 
sage, and  the  wandermgs  of  the  Tyi"- 
rhenian  Pelasgi,  442  ;  their  absorption, 
443  ;  expelled  from  Attica,  iii.  422. 

Peleus,  iv.  131. 

Pelion,  Mount,  iii.  127  ;  iv.  89. 

Pella,  iv.  80. 

Pellene,  i.  229. 

Peloponnese,  nations  collected  in,  at  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes,  iv.  260. 

Peloponnesian  war,  iv.  360. 

Pelops,  iv.  7. 

Pelusium,  ii.  20,  176 ;  battle  at,  338. 

Penelope,  ii.  191. 

Peneus,  and  its  tributaries,  iv.  90 ;  pass 
of  Tempe  on,  120. 

Pentapolis,  Doric,  i.  227. 

Pentathkmi,  iv.  338. 

Penteconters,  i.  233. 

Pentbylus,  iv.  133. 

Percalus,  iii.  371. 

Percote,  iii.  261. 

Perdiccas,  story  of,  iv.  305. 

Pergamus  of  Priam,  iv.  37. 

of  Pieria,  iv.  79. 

Perialla,  iii.  372. 

Periander  of  Corinth,  i.  134 ;  ii.  369  ; 
treatment  of  bis  son,  371 ;  Ms  con- 
quest of  Epidaurus,  372  ;  bis  cruelty, 
iii.  245. 

Pericles,  iii.  418 ;  bis  children,  418. 

I'erilaiis,  iv.  377. 

Perintbus,  attacked  by  the  Pieonians,  iii. 
176  ;  by  the  Persians,  177. 

Periceci,  iii.  278,  367;  their  extension, 
289,  iv.  317. 

Perplierees,  iii.  24. 

I'errhaibia,  iv.  88  ;  the  pass  at,  121. 

Perrbsebians,  give  earth  and  water  to 
Xerxes,  iv.  91. 

Perseidffi,  their  Egyptian  descent,  iii. 
364. 

Perseus,  watchtower  of,  ii.  20 ;  temple 
and  worsliij)  of,  in  Egypt,  125. 

Persia,  situation  of,  iii.  26;  soil  and 
climate,  iv.  387,  388  ;  general  descrip- 
tion, i.  474. 

Persians,  tlieir  character  drawn  by  Hero- 
dotus, i.  KK! ;  their  king.s,  106  ;  tribes, 
211  ;  religi(m,  215;  mode  of  sacrifice, 
217  ;  birtiiday-feasts,  218  ;  fondness  for 
wine,  219  ;    forms  of  salutation,  219  . 
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system  of  administi-ation,  220  ;  adop- 
tion  of  foreign  .customs,   220  ;    laws, 

222  ;  names,  223 ;  disposal  of  the  dead, 

223  ;  corn-measure,  264  ;  language, 
551  ;  ten  tribes,  344  ;  ancient  religion, 
346 ;  treatment  of  captive  kings,  ii. 
341 ;  provinces  of  Darius,  according  to 
Herodotus  and  the  Inscriptions,  403 ; 
system  of  govermnent,  460 ;  kingly 
power  and  nobility,  461  ;  conquest  of 
tlie  Medcs,  i.  214  ;  of  the  Lydians,  179 ; 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  243  ;  of  the 
Carians,  248 ;  the  Lycians,  250 ;  the 
Caunians,  251  ;  the  Babylonians,  263  ; 
repulse  by  the  ]\IassagetiB,  281 ;  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  ii.  339  ;  submission  of 
Libyans,  Cyi'ene,  and  Barcu,  339  ;  at- 
tack on  Scytbia,  iii .  1  ;  attempt  to 
subjugate  Libyans  of  the  north  coast, 
120 ;  conquest  of  India,  32 ;  of  the 
Perinthians,  177  ;  tbe  maritime  Thra- 
ciams,  181;  the  Pseonians,  183;  em- 
bassy to  Ampitas,  iii.  187  ;  defeat  by 
the  Carians,  263 ;  attack  on  Miletus, 
337 ;  overtures  to  tbe  lonians,  338 ; 
capture  of  IMHetus,  343  ;  fix  tribute  of 
Greek  cities,  357  ;  capture  of  Carys- 
tus,  393 ;  of  Eretiia,  395 ;  proper 
names  and  their  meaning,  444 ;  modes 
of  dress,  iv.  48  ;  invasion  of  Greece 
under  Xerxes  ;  passage  of  Hellespont, 
42  ;  march  to  Doriscus,  44 ;  advance 
to  Eion,  79  ;  j^assage  of  the  Strymon, 
79 ;  advance  to  Tberma,  85 ;  fleet 
reaches  Sepias,  125 ;  advances  to 
Apheta3,  133 ;  land  force  arrives  at 
Tracbis,  136;  passes  Thermopylae, 
151  ;  the  fleet  advances  to  Histiaja, 
230 ;  sailors  visit  Thermoi^yla;,  231  ; 
invasion  of  Phocis,  232  ;  attiick  on 
Delphi,  236  ;  repulse  there,  241  ;  ships 
at  Salamis,  256  ;  army  advances  to  the 
Isthmus,  260  ;  fleet  incloses  tbe  Greeks 
at  Salamis,  263 ;  defeated  at  Salamis, 
274  ;  Persian  messengers,  279 ;  retreat 
to  Asia,  288  ;  retire  to  Sardis ;  fleet 
remains  at  Samos,  ^97 ;  troops  at 
Plataja ;  begin  tiie  battle,  254  ;  their 
arms,  346  ;  great  slaughter  at  Platsea, 
358  ;  fleet  and  army  at  Jlycale',  373 ; 
defeated  there,  378  ;  army  retires  to 
Sardis,  380  ;  com'age  of  Persians,  354. 

Pelra,  iii.  242. 

Phiedima,  ii.  386  ;  iv.  214. 

Pbaenippus,  iii.  410. 

Phagres,  ii.  103. 

Phalanx,•  Egyptian,  ii.  326. 

Pbaleruni,   iii.    219,  407;  iv.   256,274; 

plain  of,  iii.  219. 
Pliallus,  ii.  74,  77. 
Phanagoras,  iv.  145. 
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Phanes,  ii.  333  ;  sons  of,  338. 

Pharandates,  iv.  5'J  ;  302. 

Pliavbeethus,  ii.  215. 

Phareis,  i.  229. 

Pharnaces,  iv.  53,  342. 

Pliarnaspes,  ii.  1,  332. 

Pharnazathi-es,  iv.  53. 

Pharnuches,  iv.  63. 

Pharsalus,  iv.  89. 

Phaselis,  ii.  229. 

Pliasis,  i.  123  ;  distance  between  it  and 
Palus  Ma3otis,  19(j ;  account  of,  460 ; 
reached  by  Sesostris,  ii.  145  ;  divides 
Asia  from  Europe,  iii.  32 ;  distance 
from  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tliracian 
Bosphorus,  64. 

PhaylhTS,iv.  247. 

Phegeus,  iv.  327. 

Pheidippides,  iii.  397. 

Pheidon,  i.  176 ;  liis  coinage  of  money, 
565 ;  his  weights  and  measures,  iii.  415. 

Pheneus,  iii.  377. 

Pherecydes,  i.  31. 

Pherendates,  iv.  54. 

PJieretima,  iii.  119  ;  captm-es  Barca,  146  ; 
her  death,  147. 

Pheron,  ii.  155. 

Phigalea,  iii.  382. 

Philasus,  iii.  353. 

Philagrus,  iii.  394. 

Philaon,  iv.  224. 

Phileus,  ii.  378. 

Philip  of  Crotona,  iii.  205. 

Pliihp,  ancestor  of  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don,  iv.  305. 

Philistines,  ii.  148,  176. 

Philistus,  iv.  374. 

Pijilition,  ii.  176. 

Pliilocyon,  iv.  359,  368. 

Philocyprus,  iii.  259. 

Phla,  island,  iii.  127. 

Phlegra,  iv.  85. 

PliUasians,  furnish  troops  at  ThennopyLi?, 
iv.  139  ;  at  Plata3a,  331  ;  inscribed  on 
the  Delphic  tripod  as  Phleiasians,  391. 

Phlius,  iv.  139. 

Phocseaus,  their  long  voyages,  i.  239 
flight,    239;    settle   in   Cyrnus,  240 
fight   at   sea,   241 ;  found   Vela,  242 
furnish  three  ships  and  the  commander 
at  Lade',  iii.  338,  340. 

Phocians,  furnish  troops  at  Thermopylae, 
iv.  139 ;  guard  the  mountain  patli, 
144 ;  quit  their  post,  147  ;  refuse  to 
submit  to  the  Persians,  233 ;  their 
flight,  234  ;  their  unwilling  submission. 
320 ;  their-  troops  threatened  by  Mar- 
donius,  320. 

Pliocis  and  Thessaly,  feuds  between,  iv. 
232  ;  Phocis  invaded  by  the  Persians, 
233 ;  towns  burnt,  234. 
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Pliccbeum,  iii.  369. 

Pliocnicia,  Phojnicians,  migration  fi-om 
tlie  Persian  Gulf,  i.  121  ;  physicul  geo- 
grai>hy  of,  479 ;  tlu-ir  (iit(.-rj)risi•,  ii. 
68;  settlement,  78;  conquest  by  Cum- 
byse-s,  346 ;  their  migmtion  to  tlio 
Mediterranean,  iv.  196  ;  suppoaed 
identity  with  tlie  Canaanites,  198; 
their  commercial  enterprise,  i.  122  ;  ii. 
412,  414  ;  iii.  29  ;  their  working'  of 
mines,  360;  their  introduction  of 
letters  into  Greece,  215  ;  their  skill  aa 
excavators,  iv.  21 ;  their  naval  excel- 
lence, ii.  346  ;  iv.  38. 

Phoinix,  1.  the  bird,  ii.  104  ;  2.  river  iv 

i:!(;. 

Phormus,  iv.  125. 

Phraortes  conquers  Persia,  i.  195 ;  atfcicks 
Nineveh  and  is  killed,  195  ;  Frawartish 
tiie  ti'ue  Pliraortes,  331 ;  meaning  of 
the  name,  iii.  453. 

Phratagvme,  iv.  150. 

Phriconis,  i.  231. 

Phrixie,  iii.  102. 

Phrisus,  iv.  134. 

Phronima,  iii.  105. 

Phrygia,  its  pastm-es  and  productiveness, 
iii.  206. 

Phi-ygians,  their  supposed  antiquity,  ii. 
2 ;  identity  with  tlie  Biyges,  iv.  57 ; 
their  ancient  kings,  i.  131  ;  conquered 
by  Crrosus,  138 ;  included  in  the  satiu- 
pies  of  Darius,  ii.  401 ;  serve  in  tlie 
army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  57  ;  their  language 
and  ethnic  character,  i.  547 ;  their  posi- 
tion in  Asia  Minor,  319. 

Phiynichus,  iii.  345. 

Phiynon,  iv.  319. 

Phthiotis,  i.  152  ;  iv.  91. 

Phya,  i.  156. 

Phylacus,  iv.  241. 

PhvUis,  iv.  79. 

Pieria,  iv.  91,  123;  Pierian  forts,  79; 
Pierian  pitch,  iii.  143. 

Pigmy  images,  ii.  362. 

Pigres,  the  Pieonian,  iii.  182. 

,  the  Cariau,  iv.  70. 

Pillars  of  Hercules,  iii.  29. 

Pilorus,  iv.  83. 

Pindar,  ii.  364. 

Pindus,  Mount,  i.  153;  iv.  89. 

Pine-cones,  ii.  74. 

Pin-money,  ii.  139. 

Pirieus,  iv.  268. 

Pironiis,  ii.  190. 

Pisa,  ii.  7. 

I'isidians,  their  position,  i.  324  ;  ethnic 
character,  541. 

Pisistratida),  expelled  from  Athens,  iii. 
220 ;  in  Persia,  iv.  5. 

Pisistratus  of  Athens,  i.  154, 159  ;  iii.  334. 
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PYRAMIDS. 

Piriistratiis,  son  of  Nestor,  iii.  2iJl. 

Prasias,  lake,  iii.  184  ;  liabitations  on  the 

Pii^tjTiis,  iv.  78. 

lake,  184  ;  customs  of  the  people,  185. 

Pitiina,  ii.  875. 

Praxilaiis,  iv.  380. 

Pitane,  i.  231. 

Precinct  of  Λ^-ηυβ,  i.  272. 

Pitauite  cohort,  iv.  3-iS. 

Prexaspes,   cupbearer   of    Cambyses,   ii. 

Pitch  wells,  iii.  1-13. 

360,  380,  391 ;  meaning  of  the  name. 

Pittacus,  iii.  137. 

iii.  453. 

Pixodarus,  iii.  182. 

,  Persian  admiral,  iv.  70. 

Placia,  i.  153. 

Prexiuus,  iv.  124. 

Plane  tree,  iv.  27  ;  golden,  24. 

Priam,  iv.  37. 

Platsea,  its  connexion  with  Athens,  iii. 

Priene,  taken  by  Arcivs,  i.  131  ;  situation. 

401,  404;    bui-nt  by  the  Persians,  iv. 

225;    taken    by    Mazares,   238;    sent 

248;    battle   at,   326;    Greek    troops 

ships  to  Lade',  iii.  338. 

at,  331 ;  Persian  troops  at,  332  ;  com- 

Priesthood, Egyjitian,  their   habits  and 

mencement  of  the  battle,  354 ;  gi'eat 

food,  ii.  54  ;  influence,  55. 

slaughter,  358;    abimdance,    and  dis- 

Prinetadas, iii.  201. 

posal  of  the  booty,  364 ;  biuial  of  the 

Procles,  of  Epidam'us,  ii.  371. 

slain,  367. 

,  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  99,  363  ;  iv. 

Platasans,  help  the  Athenians  at  Mara- 

298. 

thon,  iii.  400  ;  fight  at  Artcmisium,  iv. 

Proeonuesus,  iii.  10,  351. 

219 ;  why  not  at  Salamis,  245  ;  present 

Prometheus,  iii.  33. 

at    Platfea,    332 ;     inscribed    on    the 

Pronaia,  i.  183  ;  iv.  242. 

Delphic  tripod,  390,  394. 

Propontis,  measurement  of,  iii.  63. 

Platea,  island,  iii.  104 ;  size  of,  107. 

PropyL-ea,  iii.  233. 

Pleistarelms,  iv.  315. 

Proserpine,  iv.  256. 

Pleistoauax,  iv.  315. 

Prosopitis,  ii.  62,  213. 

Pleistorus,  iv.  386. 

Protesilaiis,  the  tomb  of,  iv.  385. 

Plesirrhoiis,  i.  27. 

Proteus,  ii.  157. 

Plinthine,  gulf  of,  ii.  6. 

Protothyes,  i.  196. 

Plutarch,  i.  63,  64. 

Proxeni,  iii.  366. 

Plynus,  jDort,  iii.  121. 

Prytaneis,  iii.  228. 

Pceeile,  i.  45. 

Prytaneum,  i.  229. 

Pceciles,  hi.  101. 

Prytanis,  king  of  Sparta,  iv.  298. 

Pogon,  iv.  245. 

Psammenitus,  conquered  by  Cambyses, 

Polemarch,   1.    Athenian,    iii.    402;    2. 

.ii.    327;    treatment    of,    340,     death. 

Spartan,  iv.  120. 

343. 

Poliades,  iv.  348. 

Psammeticluis,  king  of  Egypt,  bribes  the 

Policlme',  in  Chios,  iii.  348. 

Scythians,  i.  197  ;  his  experiments,  ii. 

Polichnites,  in  Crete,  iv.  117. 

2,  31 ;  pursues  the  deserters,  38,  237  ; 

Polyas,  iv.  229. 

his  bam'shment,  198 ;  his  foreign  auxi- 

Polybus, iii.  224. 

liaries,  200 ;  his  reign,  204  ;  his  build- 

Polycrates, his  friendship  witli  Amasis, 

ings,  322. 

ii.  365  ;  story  of  his  ring  and  tlie  fish. 

,  fatlier  of  Inarus,  iv.  6. 

366 ;  his  war  with  Sparta,  369 ;  he  in- 

Psammis, ii.  209,  323. 

sults  Orcctes,  422 ;  is  entrapped  by  him, 

P.SLudo-Plutarch,  i.  63. 

424  ;  liis  death,  424. 

I'.sylli,  iii.  124. 

Polycritu.s,  exploits  of,  iv.  275. 

I'.-ivttaleia,  iv.    263 ;    captured   by  Aris- 

Polydectes,  iv.  298. 

tides,  276. 

Polydorus,  son  of  Cadmus,  iii.  217. 

Pteria,  i.  171. 

,  ancestor  of  Leonides,  iv.  139. 

Pthali,  ii.  243. 

Polymnestus,  iii.  103.. 

Ptoum,  iv.  301. 

Polynices,  iii.  100,  362  ;  iv.  328. 

Ptoiis,  name  of  Apollo,  iv.  301. 

Ponticum,  iii.  17. 

I'ul,  i.  372,  382. 

Pontus,  measures  of,  iii.  68 ;  Greek  cities 

l*urna-])uriyas,  i.  358. 

on,  5. 

Pyla3,  iv.  144  ;  see  Thermopylffi. 

Porata,  river,  iii.  36. 

PvlagoriB,  iv.  144. 

Posideium,  ii.  401. 

Pylians,  i.  230  ;  iii.  221. 

Po.sidonia,  i.  242. 

Pylos,  in  Mcssenia,  iv.  115. 

Posidonius,  iv.  359,  .367. 

,  in  Eli.s,  iv.  338. 

P(4i(hea,  iv.  84  ;  besieged,  85,  297. 

Pyraini<ls,  stouii  (piarries  of,  ii.  9,  170; 

Pnesus,  iv.  117. 

derivation  of  the  word,  171 ;  of  Cheops, 
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172  ;  construction  of,  172  ;  of  Chophren, 

175 ;   of  Mycerinus,  17!) ;   of  Asycliii?, 

183;  their  builders,  291. 
Pymniid-period,  ii.  291. 
Pyi'cue,  ii.  44. 
PjTetus,  river,  iii.  36. 
Pyrgus,  iii.  102. 
Pytliagoras,  of  Samos,  liis  visit  to  Egvnit, 

ii.  326. 

,  of  Miletus,  iii.  265. 

Pythes,  of  Abdera,  iv.  95. 

,  of  Egina,  iv.  124,  274. 

Pythermus,  i.  232. 

Pythians  at  Sparta,  iii.  366. 

Pythius,  his  Avealth,  iv.  24 ;  treatment  of 

his  son,  32. 
Pytho,  i.  152. 
Pythogenes,ui.  346. 


Q. 


Qinninukli,  i.  477. 


R. 

Ka,  the  Babylonian  deity,  i.  484 ;  the 
Egyptian  deity,  ii.  243. 

Kab-mag,  i.  425. 

Races  of  Western  Asia,  i.  528. 

Eain,  in  Babylon,  i.  265 ;  in  Egypt,  ii.  14 ; 
at  Thebes,  338. 

Re,  the  Egyptian  sun-god,  ii.  243,  246. 

Red  Sea,  its  extent,  ii.  11 ;  use  of  the 
term  by  Herodotus,  i.  121. 

Reeds  used  in  the  erection  of  Babylon,  i. 
253. 

Registers,  public,  in  Greece,  i.  44,  46. 

Remeses  I.,  ii.  308 ;  II.,  liis  conquests, 
and  movements,  310 ;  III.,  liis  con- 
quests and  wealth,  314;  his  sons, 
315. 

Eemjihan,  ii.  453. 

Rhadinace,  iii.  410. 

Rhampsinitus,  ii.  163 ;  story  of  the  rob- 
bery of  his  treasury,  164  ;  his  descent 
into  Hades,  167. 

Rhegium,  i.  241,  242  ;  iii.  346  ;  iv.  118. 

Rhenea,  iii.  391. 

Rhodes,  i.  228 ;  ii.  229 ;  Lindians  of,  iv. 
105. 

Rhodope,  Mount,  iii.  37  ;  iv.  290. 

Rhodopis,  ii.  180. 

Rhoecus,  ii.  378. 

Rhceteum,  iv.  37. 

Rhypes,  i.  229. 

Rim-sin,  i.  257. 

Rion,  river,  i.  460. 

River-deposits,  ii.  11. 

River-system  of  Western  Asia,  its  pecu- 
liarities, i.  445. 


SA.MOS. 

Rock-Inscriptions  at  BoiiiHtuii,  Elwainl, 

Van,  Nakhsh-i-Rustum,  IVTMcpolirt,   i. 

47. 
Rpyal  Clnonicles,  i.  47 ;  judgCH,  ii.  340, 

464;    secretaries,  ii.  426,  463;    beiit- 

factor.s,  ii.  434  ;  iv.  268. 
road  to  Susa,  iii.  210. 


S. 

Saba(!Os,  conquers  Egypt,  ii.  185;  rdircH, 

187  ;    identified  with  So,  ii.  320. 
Sabaism,  ii.  245. 
Sabyllus,  iv.  106. 

Sao^o,  i.  234  ;  ethnic  character,  533 ;  in- 
cluded in  the  satrapies  of  Dariu.s,  ii. 
403 ;  serve  in  tlie  army  of  Xerxes,  iv. 
52  ;  general  account  of,  52,  168. 
Sacrifices,  Persian,  i.  217 ;  Egyptian,  ii. 
58 ;     Scythian,    iii.    45 ;    Tauric,    75 ; 
Libyan,  137 ;    Spartan,  305 ;  IVIagian, 
iv.  79 ;  human  sacrifices,  by  Persians, 
iv.  80 ;  by  Thracian.s,  386  ;  by  Tain-i, 
iii.  75  ;  not  used  by  Egyptians,  ii.  71  ; 
great  sacrifice  of  Cro-'sus,  i.  149  ;    of 
Xerxes,  iv.  37. 
Sacrificial    animals    of    Egypt,    ii.   23 ; 
careful  selection  of,   58 ;    manner  of 
ofiering,  58. 
Sadyattes,  i.  132. 
Sayapis,  i.  282. 

Sagartians,  i.  211,  345;  included  in  tho 
satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  402 ;  serve  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  61 ;  ethnic 
character,  i.  554 ;  general  account  of, 
iv.  61. 
Sais,  ii.  89;  golden  Cow  at,  177;  temple 

of  Minerva,  218. 
Sakliariah  river,  i.  315. 
Salamis,    oracle    about,   iv.   97;    Greek 
ships  muster  at,  245,  247 ;  account  of 
the  battle,   267 ;    .iEschylus'  account 
compared  with  that  of  Herodotus,  277  ; 
commemorative  ofterings,  292. 
,  in  Cyprus,  iii.  116,  254;  situa- 
tion of,  257. 
Sale,  iv.  44. 
Salmydesous,  iii.  70. 
Salt,  lakes,  i.  440  ;  in  the  Oases,  iii.  130 ; 

houses  of,  135. 
Samians,  revolt  from  Polycrates,  ii.  368; 
ask  the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  368 ; 
fate  of  the  rebels,  377,  378 :  as-sist  at 
battle  of  Lade,  iii.  338;  tlieir  conduct, 
341;  seize  Zaticle,  346;  their  omlia.s.sy 
to  the  Greek  fleet,  iv.  370  ;  susjiicions 
of  the  Persians,  375 ;  Samian  skill  in 
tho  arts,  ii.  378;  iii.  104;  Samians 
piratical,  i.  165  ;  ii.  368. 
Samos,   Ionian  colony,  i.  225 ;    ancient 
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feud  witli  Egiiia,  ii.  378 ;  oft'onds 
Corinth,  369  ;  power  seized  by  Poly- 
crates,  3t)4  ;  his  war  with  tlie  Spartans, 
308 ;  city  besieged,  3{j9  ;  siege  raised 
375 ;  great  works  at  Samos,  378 ;  go- 
vermneut  of  M»andrius,  43o  ;  capture 
by  the  Persians,  438  ;  island  "'  netted," 
438  ;  reign  of  Sylosun,  437  ;  Jiaces  his 
son  expelled,  iii.  341 ;  re-established, 
347 ;  Persian  fleet  winters  at,  iv.  2'.>~  ; 
Theomester  made  tyrant,  370  ;  arrival 
of  Greek  fleet,  373;  Samos  joins  the 
league  against  the  Persians,  379. 

Samothrace,  iii.  3GU  ;  Samothraciau  forts, 
iv.  77;  Samothraciau  mysteries,  ii.  81. 

Samshu-ihma,  i.  359. 

San,  letter,  i.  223. 

Sanacberil),  his  invasion  of  Egypt  and 
defeat,  ii.  188 ;  see  Sennacherib. 

Sandace',  iv.  216. 

Sandanis,  i.  165. 

2ά^'δ77y,  i.  514. 

Sandoces,  iv.  133. 

Sand-storms,  ii.  353. 

Sane',  iv.  20. 

Sanscrit,  language,  ii.  236. 

Saosducliinus,  i.  415. 

Sapieans,  iv.  78.  ' 

Sapeiri,  i.  534 ;  account  of,  iv.  187  ;  see 
Saspiiiaus. 

Sappho,  ii.  180. 

Saracus,  i.  398. 

Sarangians,  ethnic  character  of,  i.  655 ; 
included  in  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii.  402  ; 
use  the  Aces  water,  419 ;  serve  in  tlie 
army  of  Xerxes,  iv,  54 ;  general  account 
of,  iv.  172. 

Sardanapalus  I.,  i.  37G ;  bis  palace  at 
Nimmd,  377,  397 ;  his  treasmy,  ii. 
197.    • 

of  Ctesias,  i.  335,  399. 

Sardinia,  i.  243  ;  its  size,  iii.  256,  335. 

Sardinian  sea,  i.  241 ;  linen  (probably 
Sardian),  ii.  148. 

Sardis,  tixken  by  Cimmerians,  i.  127 ;  cap- 
tured by  Cmis,  178;  revolts  from  him, 
234  ;  common  date  of  the  capture,  284  ; 
accordhig  to  Volney  and  Heeren,  285  ; 
probable  date,  286 ;  taken  and  biu^ut 
by  the  lonians,  iii.  251 ;  temple  of 
Cybele'  at,  252  ;  Xerxes  at,  iv.  31,  380. 

Sargon,  liis  campaigns,  i.  387  ;  his  palace, 
3S8  ;  tiik-es  Samaria,  328. 

Sarpedon,  Cape,  iv.  43. 

,  hero,  i.  248, 

Sarta,  iv.  83. 

Saspirians,  i.  197 ;   included  in  the  sa- 
trapies of  Darius,  ii.  402 ;  serve  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  60;    general  ac- 
count of,  iv.  187  ;  see  Sapem. 
SataspcH,  voyage  of,  iii.  30. 


Sate,  ii.  242. 

Satrre,  iv.  78. 

Satrapies,  meaning  of  word,  i.  264 ;  or- 
ganisation of,  under  Darius,  ii.  399 ; 
nature  of,  467. 

Sattagydians,  included  in  the  sati-apics  of 
Darius,  ii.  402 ;  general  account  of,  iv. 
174. 

Saulius,  iii.  55. 

Sauromatie,  their  origin,  iii.  79 ;  lan- 
guage, 82  ;  assist  the  Scythians  against 
Darius,  83 ;  Darius  traverses  their 
country,  85. 

Scajus,  iii.  217. 

Scamander,  river,  iv.  35. 

Scamandronymus,  ii.  180. 

Scapte'  Hyle',  iii.  360. 

Schojne,  the  Egyptian,  ii.  6. 

Seiathus,  iv.  121,  125,  222.      ' 

Scidrus,  iii.  344. 

Scione,  iv.  84. 

Sciras,  name  of  Minerva,  iv.  275.  ^ 

Scironian  way,  iv.  259. 

Sciton,  ii.  428. 

Scius,  river,  iii.  36. 

Scolopoeis,  iv.  374. 

Scoloti,  iii.  4. 

Scolus,  iv.  319. 

Scopasis,  iii.  84,  88. 

Scribes,  Egyptian,  ii.  31. 

Scylace',  i.  153. 

Scylas,  tale  of,  iii.  57. 

Scylax  of  Cadyanda,  i.  40  ;  iii.  31. 

of  Myndus,  iii.  196. 

Scyllias  the  diver,  iv.  222. 

Scyrmiadae,  iii.  69. 

Scyros,  iv.  125. 

Scythas  of  Cos,  iv.  112. 

of  Zancle,  iii.  347. 

Scythes,  iii.  7. 

Seythia,  position  and  shape,  iii.  72,  75 ; 
climate,  20;  rivers,  36,  41;  want  of 
Avood,  43 ;  flatness  and  pasturage,  35  ; 
absence  of  towns,  87. 

Scythians,  Scyths,  become  lords  of  Asia, 
i.  197  ;  expelled  from  IMedia,  198 ; 
their  slaves,  iii.  2 ;  their  origin,  5 ; 
corn-trade,  12 ;  tribes,  15 ;  their  no- 
madic habits,  34  ;  religion,  59 ;  wor- 
ship of  the  scymitar,  44 ;  war-customs, 
45 ;  soothsayers,  40 ;  oaths  and  mode 
of  burial,  47  ;  tombs,  49  ;  vapour-baths, 
54 ;  costmne,  57  ;  table  of  kings,  59 
great  bowl,  60  ;  invaded  by  Darius,  72 
ask  aid  from  their•  neigiibours,  83 
their  plan  of  resistance,  84 ;  Darius 
message  and  their  reply,  87  ;  l)eg  the 
lonians  to  break  the  bridge,  90 ;  in- 
varle  1'hrace,  355  ;  tlieir  supposed  Mon- 
golian origin,  157 ;  their  language 
Indo-l'Juropean,    160 ;    their    conmion 
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tei-ms,  IGO ;  tlic  names  of  tlieir  goae, 
1U2 ;  geojiraphioal  kTms,  1U4 ;  Nie- 
buhr's  tlioory  of  tlie  geography  of 
Scythia,  1(J8 ;  another  view,  170  ; 
identifieation  of  Herodotus"  rivers  and 
places,  173. 

Seasons ;  see  Year. 

Sebennytus,  ii.  215;  Sebcnnytic  mouth 
of  Nile,  28. 

Sefid-rud,  river,  i.  419. 

Seldomnis,  iv.  70. 

SeUuus,  iii.  204. 

Selybria,  iii.  351. 

Semiramis,  i.  258,  382,  411. 

Semitic  race,  i.  531,  539  ;  its  geographical 
extent,  543 ;  active  colonization,  365. 

Sennacherib,  his  palace  at  Koyunjik, 
1.  389  ;  his  military  campaigns,  390 ;  his 
second  Syrian  expedition,  393;  con- 
quers Merodach-Baladan,  414. 

Sepeia,  iii.  380. 

Sepias,  Cape,  iv.  125,  131. 

Serbonis,  lake,  ii.  6,  334. 

Seriphians,  send  one  vessel  to  Salamis, 
iv.  247 ;  not  inscribed  on  the  tripod, 
392. 

Sermyla,  iv.  84. 

Serpent  Column,  iv.  395. 

Serpents,  at  Sardis,  i.  172 ;  Egyptian, 
winged,  ii.  104;  the  great  serpent, 
412;  Arabian,  winged,  413 ;  in  Africa, 
iii.  140. 

Serrheum,  Cape,  iv.  44. 

Sesostris,  his  conquests,  ii.  143 ;  his  pillars, 
148;  returns  to  Egypt,  151 ;  his  great 
works,  152 ;  his  division  of  the  land, 
153 ;  his  conquest  of  Ethiopia,  154  ; 
acts  of  several  kings  ascribed  to  liim, 
143. 

Sestos,  iii.  96 ;  bridge  at,  iv.  29 ;  taken  by 
the  Athenians,  386,  388. 

Sethos,  the  priest-king,  ii.  188. 

• (Sesostris),    his    conquests    and 

buildings,  ii.  308. 

Shadoof,  ii.  17. 

Shala,  i.  499. 

Shalmaneser,  i.  386. 

Shalmanusar,  his  expedition,  i.  378 ;  his 
Syrian  campaign,  380. 

Shamas,  the  Sun-god,  i.  501. 

Shamas-Vul,  i.  381. 

Shat-el-Arab,  i.  438. 

Shepherd-kings  of  Egypt,  ii.  298. 

Sheshonk  (Shishak),  conquers  Judjea,  ii. 
316. 

Shields,  i.  245 ;  Persian  wicker,  iv.  354 ; 
devices  on,  361. 

Shittim-wood,  ϋ.  132. 

Sicania,  ancient  name  of  Sicily,  iv.  1 17. 

Sicas,  iv.  70. 

Sicily,   Greek  embassy  to,  iv.   105;  in- 
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vaded  by  the  Carthnginians,  111;  it* 

early  hi.story,  117. 
Sicinnus,  iv.  262,  2S7. 
Sieyoii,    in    tlie    I'elopniinese,   iv.   200; 

under  Chsthenes,  iii.  223  ;  ΙκΊπη  C1<o- 

menes  in  liis  war  witli  Argoli.s,  3«8 ; 

furiiislies  ships  at  Artiinisiuiu,  iv.  219  ; 

at  Salamis,  245 ;  sends  troop.s  to  Plut.ua, 

330 ;  takes  part  in  the  action  at  Sly- 

cale,   377 ;    inscribed  on  the   Delpluc 

tripod  as  "  Secyouians,"  391. 
Sicyonian  tribes,  iii.  224. 
Sidodona,  i.  121. 
Sidon,  ii.  160. 
Sidonian  ships,  their  excellency,  iv.  38, 

72,  88. 
Sigeum,  .iii.   27,  221 ;   disputed  between 

the  Athenians  and  Jlytileiiicans,  247  ; 

conquered  by  Pisistratus,  247 ;  Hippias 

goes  there,  221,  247. 
Sigma,  letter,  i.  223. 
Signet  rings,  ii.  58. 
Sigyiina),  iii.  180. 
Silenus,  iv.  24,  304. 
Sillicypium,  ii.  130. 
Silphium,  iii.  121. 
SilsUis,  ii.  308. 
Simonides,  iii.  253  ;  iv.  152. 
Sin,  tlie  Moon-god,  i.  505. 
Sinaitic  inscriptions,  ii.  269. 
Sindians,  iii.  20 ;  iv.  185. 
Sindiea,  iii.  64. 
Sindus,  iv.  81. 
Singus,  iv.  83. 
Sinjar  range,  i.  453. 
Siuope',  i.  171  ;,  iii.  9. 
Siii-8liada,  i.  357. 
Siouph,  ii.  222. 
Siphnians,   fin-nish  a  vessel  at  Salamis, 

iv.   247  ;    inscribed    on   the    Delphic 

tripod,  394. 
Siphnos,  ii.  376. 
Sippara,  temple  at,  i.  501. 
Suns,  in  Pteonia,  iii.  184 ;  iv.  290. 

,  in  Italy,  iii.  414 ;  iv.  254. 

Sirom  of  Tyre,  iv.  70. 
Siromitres,  iv.  54,  60. 
Siromus  of  Cyprus,  iii.  254. 
Siniiueoniaus,  iii.  184. 
Sisamiies  (general),  iv.  53. 

froyal  judge),  iii.  191. 

Sisimaces,  iii.  263. 
Sitalces,  iii.  59. 
Sithouia,  iv.  84. 
Sittacene,  i.  468. 

Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  ii.  357  ;  iv.  213  ; 
Pseudo-Smerdis,  ii.  379,  454. 

,  son  of  Gallus,  iv.  214. 

Smerdomeiios,  iv.  217. 
Smila,  iv.  85. 
Smiudyrides,  iii.  413. 
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Smyrna,  an  Jiolian  settlement,  i.  231  ; 
seized  by  Colophonians,  231 ;  attacked 
by  Gyges,  131 ;  taken  by  Alyattes, 
131. 

Snow-lines,  ii.  27. 

Sogdians,  included  in  the  satrapies  of 
Darius,  ii.  403 ;  serve  in  tlie  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  53  ;  their  ethnic  character, 
i.  553 ;  general  account  of,  iv.  164. 

Solar  year ;  see  Year. 

Solemn  assemblies,  ii.  84. 

Soli,  iii.  258. 

Soloeis,  Cape,  ii.  41 ;  iii.  30. 

Solomon,  ii.  317. 

Solon,  his  visit  to  Croesus,  i.  138 ;  to 
Amasis,  139 ;  to  Cyprus,  iii.  259 ;  his 
warning  to  Croesus  verified,  i.  179  ;  his 
laws  borrowed  fi-om  Egypt,  ii.  228 ; 
his  poems,  iii.  259 ;  called  to  power  at 
Athens,  319  ;  his  recovery  of  Salamis, 
320  ;  capture  of  Cirrha,  321  ;  his 
financial  measm-es  and  debasement  of 
the  currency,  323 ;  his  classes  and 
arrangement  of  taxation,  324;  pro- 
bouleutic  council,  327 ;  his  dicasteries, 
328 ;  founder  of  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy, 328 ;  his  laws  affecting  crimes, 
popidation,  and  political  neuti-ality, 
329 ;  leaves  Athens,  332  ;  state  of 
parties  on  his  return,  333. 

Sol}Tni,  i.  247 ;  ethnic  character  of,  540. 

Sophanes,  iii.  389  ;  iv.  3(J0. 

Sophocles  personally  known  to  Hero- 
dotus, i.  16  ;  resemblances  in  his  writ- 
ings to  those  of  Herodotus,  142 ;  ii. 
46,  421. 

Sosicles,  speech  of,  iii.  241. 

Sosimenes,  iv.  203. 

Sostratus  of  Egina,  iii.  104. 

Spaca,  i.  202. 

Spargapises,  i.  280. 

Spargapithes,  iii.  56,  1G4. 

Sparta,  Spartans,  their  character,  draAvn 
by  Herodotus,  i.  104,  107;  tlieir  early 
histoiy,  152;  iii.  266;  condition  in  tlic 
time  of  Croesus,  i.  160  ;  U7ider  Lycur- 
gus,  161 ;  their  senate  and  ephoralty, 
161 ;  make  alliance  witli  Crcesu.s,  164 ; 
send  him  bronze  vase,  164;  prevented 
from  aiding  him  1iy  war  with  Argos, 
176 ;  ibrbid  Cyras  to  molest  the  A.siatic 
Greeks,  233  ;  send  expedition  against 
Polycrates,  ii.  369;  inider  Anaxaiid- 
ridas,  iii.  200  ;  under  Cieomenes,  201 ; 
expel  the  Pisistratidaj,  219  ;  recall 
Hippias,  240;  settlement  of,  by  the 
Dorians,  274 ;  the  double  nionarcliy, 
276,  362 ;  the  three  classes,  277 ;  suc- 
cessiou  of  early  kings,  280;  original 
constitution  of  kingH,  senate,  aiul 
ecclesia,   282 ;   clianges  by  Lyeurgus, 


283 ;  first  war  with  Messenia,  291 ; 
internal  changes,  294;  second  war 
■with  Messenia ;  295 ;  war  with  Pisatis 
and  Arcadia,  296  ;  prerogatives  of 
their  kings,  366 ;  honoiu's  after  death, 
367 ;  arrive  too  late  for  Marathon, 
410  ;  population  at  the  time  of  Xerxes, 
iv.  154 ;  list  of  kings,  298 ;  send  troops 
to  the  pass  of  Tempe,  120 ;  occujjy 
Thermopylae,  141 ;  remain  to  the  last, 
149 ;  command  at  Artemisiimi,  219  ; 
at  Salamis,  245 ;  fortify  the  Isthmus, 
260 ;  send  embassy  to  Athens,  306 ; 
keep  the  Hyaciuthia,  312 ;  send  an 
army  against  IVIardonius,  314  ;  change 
places  with  A  thenians,  345 ;  conduct 
at  Platsea,  354 ;  their  inability  to  con- 
duct sieges,  357 ;  lead  the  Greek  fleet 
to  Asia,  373 ;  -take  part  in  the  struggle 
at  Mycale,  378 ;  siiil  to  the  Hellespont, 
379  ;  return  home,  384. 

Spercheius,  river,  iv.  135. 

Sperthias,  and  Bulls,  story  of,  iv.  93. 

Sphendale',  iv.  318. 

Spliinses,  difierent  kinds  of,  ii.  224. 

Stagirus,  iv.  81. 

Standards  of  weight,  ii.  400. 

Stasinus,  ii.  161. 

Stater,  Daric,  ii.  428. 

Stelse,  ii.  148. 

Stentoris,  iv.  44. 

Stenyclerus,  iv.  355. 

Stesagoras,  iii.  355. 

Stesauor,  iii.  259. 

Stesilaiis,  iii.  405. 

Stesimbrotus,  i.  33. 

Stranger-lrings,  ii.  304;  theii•  expulsion 
from  Egypt,  306. 

Strattis  of  Chios,  iii.  93. 

Struchates,  i.  195. 

Stiyme',  iv.  78. 

StrjTnon,  river,  i.  159 ;  iii.  176,  190 ; 
crossed  by  Xerxes,  iv.  80 ;  recrossed, 
290. 

StrjTiionians,  iv.  58. 

Stvni]ilialis,  lake,  iii.  378. 

Styra,  iii.  400. 

Styrax,  gum,  ii.  412. 

Styreans,  iii.  400 ;  of  Dryopian  origin,  iv. 
247  ;  furnish  two  ships  at  Artemisimn, 
219 ;  and  at  Salamis,  246  ;  send  troojw 
to  Platica,  331 ;  inscribed  on  tlie 
Delpliic  tripod,  390, 395. 

Styx,  river,  iii.  376. 

Succotli-benoth,  i.  517. 

Sun-dial,  ii.  154. 

Sunium,  Cape,  iii.  73,  386. 

Susa,  tlu!  Persian  capital,  ii.  357  ;  Acro- 
polis, 385;  description  of,  iii.  208; 
jiliui  t)i  the  miins  and  palace,  207; 
royal  road  from  Sardis  to,  210. 
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SiLsiana,  i.  3GG,  538  ;  its  geograpliy,  4u!J. 

Sutlej,  river,  i.  459. 

Sutteeiisin,  iii.  178. 

Syagrus,  iv.  105,  110. 

Sybaris,  hi.story  of,  i.  18;  iii.  203. 

Syeue,  ii.  31. 

Syeunesis,  i.  168  ;  another  Syennesis,  iii. 
261 ;  iv.  71. 

Syliuu,  river,  i.  416. 

Sylean  plain,  iv.  80. 

Syloson,  ii.  364  ;  story  of,  434. 

Syme,  i.  248. 

Syracuse,  Greek  embassy  to,  iv.  105  ;  its 
greatness,  109. 

Syi-gis,  river,  iii.  85. 

Syi'ia,  its  extent,  according  to  Herodotus, 
i.  126;  physical  geography,  476;  its 
gods,  ii.  452 ;  derivation  of  name,  iv. 
51. 

Syrians,  Cappadocians  so  called,  i.  166 ; 
iv.  57 ;  Syrians  of  Palestine,  see  "  Pa- 
lestine ;  "  AssjTians  sometimes  called 
Svi'ians,  iv.  51. 

SjT^s,  iii.  122 ; 

Syssitia,  i.  160. 

Swine,  abhon-ed  by  the  Egyptians,  ii. 
72  ;  ofiered  in  sacrifice,  73. 

Szm•,  i.  121. 


T. 

Tabalus,  i.  234. 

Tahiti,  iii.  43,  162. 

Table  of  the  Sun,  ii.  345. 

Tachompso,  ii.  32. 

Tsenanun,  Cape,  i.  135  ;  iv.  115. 

Talaus,  iii.  223. 

Talent,  Attic,  Bab3'loman,  Euboic,    &c. 

ii.  400. 
Talthybiads,  iii.  368  ;  iv.  93. 
Talthybius,  iv.  93. 
Tamynse,  iii.  394. 
Tanagra,  iii.  214,  233;  situation  of,  iv. 

319. 
Tanais,  river,  iii.  42. 
Tanis,  ii.  215 ;   Tanitic  mouth  of  Nile, 

22. 
Tarentum,  i.  135 ;    colonised  by  Sparta, 

iii.  293. 
Targitaiis,  iii.  4. 
Tartan,  i.  388. 
Tartessus,  i.  239 ;  iii.  104. 
Tatau,  river,  i.  449. 

Tan,  on  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  ii.  269. 
Tauchira,  iii.  123. 
Tam-i,  customs  of  the,  iii.  75 ;  refuse  to 

aid  the  Scytliians  against  Darius,  83 ; 

position  of  their  coimtry,  73. 
TamOmeniiun,  iv.  106. 
Taurus,  range  of,  i.  316. 


Taxacis,  iii.  84. 

Taygetuiii,  Mount,  iii.  !»8,  101. 

Tearus,  river,  iii.  68. 

Teiispes,  iii.  30;  iv.  59,  362. 

Tugeans,  their  mythic  history,  iv.  325 ; 
their  contest  with  Sparta,  i.  161 ;  eeud 
troops  to  Tlierm(»pyla3,  iv.  138;  eervo 
at  Platica,  330 ;  tlieir  dispute  with  tlio 
Athenians,  235  ;  inscribed  on  the  Del- 
phic tripotl,  390,  395. 

Teispes,  iv.  209. 

Telamon,  iv.  255. 

Teleboans,  iii.  216. 

Telecles,  ii.  366. 

Teleclus,  ancestor  of  Leonidixs,  iv.  1.39. 

Teleontes,  Athenian  tribe,  iii.  222. 

Telesarclms,  ii.  436. 

Telines,  iv.  106. 

Telliads,  iv.  340. 

Tellias,  iv.  232. 

Tellus  of  Athens,  i.  139. 

Telmessus,  i.  172. 

Telos,  island,  iv.  105. 

Telys,  hi.  203. 

Temenid  kings,  iv.  304. 

Temenus,  iii.'"209 ;  iv.  303. 

Temnus,  i.  231. 

Tempe,  pass  of,  iv.  88. 

Tenedos,  an  Jiolian  colony,  i.  232 ; 
"  netted  "  by  the  Persians,  iii.  350. 

Tenos,  iii.  23,"391. 

Teos,  i.  242  ;  ii.  229. 

Teredon,  i.  525. 

Teres,  iii.  59 ;  iv.  95. 

Terillus,  iv.  114. 

Termei-a,  iii.  199. 

Tennilai,  i.  247. 

Tethrouiiuu,  iv.  235. 

Tetramnestus,  iv.  70. 

Teucrians,  jnOgenitors  of  the  Pseonians, 
iii.  183;  one  of  their  tribes,  the  Ger- 
githa>,  263 ;  iv.  37 ;  their-  invasion  of 
Europe,  19,  58. 

Teutlmuiia,  ii.  10. 

Θαλάτθ,  i.  507. 

Thales,  i.  168,  244,  302 ;  ii.  278. 

Thamanajans,  included  in  the  satrapies 
of  Darius,  ii.  402 ;  use  the  Aces  Avater, 
419  ;  general  account  of,  iv.  173. 

Thamasius,  iv.  133. 

Thamimasadas,  iii.  43. 

Thannyras,  ii.  342. 

Thasos,  temple  at,  ii.  70 ;  its  mines,  iii. 
360 ;  its  possessions  on  the  continent, 
iv.  77 ;  attempted  by  Histiieu-s,  iii. 
348 ;  reduced  by  INIardoniu.-^,  358 ;  re- 
quired to  dismantle  its  strongholds, 
360. 

Theasides,  iii.  384. 

Thebaic  canton,  ii.  63,  215. 

Thebau  Jupiter,  i.  257 ;  legend  of,  ii.  65. 
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Thebaiii^,  tlieir  ΛΥαΓ  with  Plataa,  iii.  400  ; 
with  Athens,  233 ;  inclined  to  Mede;;, 
iv.  1-40  ;  forced  to  send  troops  to  Tlier- 
niopylie,  140;  their  conduct,  154; 
induce  the  Persians  to  burn  Thespiic 
and  Platasa,  248  ;  their  advice  to  Mar- 
donius,  309 ;  join  the  Persians  at 
Platsea,  332 ;  tiieir  conduct  in  the 
battle,  357 ;  eun'ender^  their  obnoxious 
citizens!,  3U9. 

Thebe,  uyniph,  iii.  234. 

,  i)luin  of,  iv.  35. 

Thebes,  Egyi)tian,  derivation  of  the  word, 
ii.  3,  35  ;  lUstance  from  Heliopolis,  10  ; 
temple  of  Auuuon  there,  i.  256 ;  ii. 
84;  iii.  130  ;  its  antiquity,  ii.  287. 

,   Bceotian,  i.    151 ;  at   war  with 

Athens,  iii.  233;  visited  by  Mys,  iv. 
300 ;  ]\Iardonius  feasted  there,  319 ; 
besieged  by  the  Greeks,  368. 

Themiscyra,  iii.  64. 

Themison,  iii.  105. 

Themistocles,  portrayed  by  Herodotus, 
i.  107 ;  interprets  the  oracle,  iv.  98 ; 
his  proceedings  at  Eubcea,  221 ;  his 
designs  against  the  Persians,  228  ;  his 
inscriptions  on  the  rocks,  229;  his 
address  at  Salamis,  253 ;  liis  stratagem, 
262 ;  conversation  with  Aristides,  263  ; 
his  advice  as  to  piu-suing  tlie  Persians, 
284 ;  exacts  money,  287 ;  his  message 
to  Xerxes,  287 ;  besieges  Andros,  287 ; 
receives  ijublic  honours,  294. 

Theocydes,  iv.  256. 

Theodore,  lirother  of  Herodotus,  i.  4. 

of  Samos,  i.  150 ;  ii.  366. 

Theomestor,  iv.  268,  370. 

Theophania,  feast  of,  i.  150. 

The()i)ompus,  iii.  293 ;  iv.  298. 

Tlieoris,  iii.  386. 

Θώί,  explanation  of,  ii.  81. 

Thera,  island,  formerly  Callistc,  iii.  100  ; 
itscolonisiitionby  Tlieras,  102;  Cyrene 
colonised  from  Thera,  107. 

Therambus,  iv.  84. 

Therapne,  iii.  369. 

Tlieras,  personal  histoiy  of,  iii.  99. 

Τ  henna,  iv.  83. 

Thermaic  Gulf,  iv.  87. 

Thennodon,  ri\'er  of  Asia  Minor,  ii.  147  ; 
iii.  64;  iv.  343. 

,  river  of  Bceotia,  iv.  343. 

Thermopyhe,  iv.  122  ;  pass  of,  and  jilan, 
137  ;  Greek  troops  at,  138 ;  reimlse  of 
the  Persians,  143;  conduct  of  the 
Tliebans,  154;  niunber  of  slain,  231. 

Thero,  iv.  114. 

Thersander,  s<jn  of  PoljTiices,  iii.  99,  362. 

(jf  Orchomenus,  iv.  320. 

Theseus,  iii.  301. 

Thetouopijoria,  iii.  342. 


Tliespia;,  iii.  233  ;  burnt  by  the  Persians, 
iv.  248. 

Thespians,  send  troops  to  Thermopyhe, 
iv.  139  ;  which  remain  to  the  last,  151 ; 
present  at  Platasa,  332 ;  inscribed  on 
the  Delphic  tripod,  390,  395. 

Thesprotia,  ii.  84  ;  iv.  123,  247. 

Thessalian  rivers,  iv.  89 ;  horses,  134. 

Thessalians,  assist  the  Athenians,  iii. 
219,  220;  have  constant  wars  with 
Phocis,  iv.  123, 233 ;  incite  the  Persians 
to  ravage  Phocis,  233 ;  forced  into  the 
Persian  alliance,  119 ;  fight  on  the 
Persian  side  at  Platiea,  333 ;  receive 
Artabazus  hospitablv,  369  ;  then•  kings 
the  Aleuadfc,  5,  119",  351. 

Thessalus,  iii.  204. 

Thessaly,  description  of,  iv.  87  ;  favour- 
able for  pasturage,  iii.  219  ;  viewed  by 
Xerxes,  iv.  90. 

Theste,  fountain,  iii.  111. 

Thetis,  iv.  131. 

Thimble-rig,  ii.  271. 

This,  its  antiquity,  ii.  287. 

Thmuis,  ii.  215. 

Thoas,  iii.  423. 

Thonis,  ii.  159. 

Thorax,  iv.  219,  351. 

Thorieus,  iii.  73. 

Thornax,  i.  164. 

Thoth,  ii.  90. 

Thothmes  I.,  ii.  300  ;  Thothmes  Π.,  his 
conquests  and  buildings,  300  ;  Thoth- 
mes HI.,  300  ;  Thothmes  IV.,  303. 

Thrace,  position  of,  iii.  72 ;  traversed  by 
Darius  on  his  way  to  Scytliia,  68 ;  on 
his  retm-n,  96 ;  IMegabazus  left  there, 
176  ;  conquered  in  jmrt  by  him,  181 ; 
traversed  by  Xerxes  on  his  advance, 
iv.  78;  on  his  retreat,  291;  traversed 
by  Artabazus,  370. 

Thracians,  their  tribes,  iii.  177 ;  their 
cu.stoms,  178  ;  gods,  179 ;  ethnic  cha- 
racter, 180 ;  conquest  by  Sesostris,  ii. 
145  ;  submission  to  Darius,  iii.  96  ;  to 
Megabazus,  181  ;  attack  on  Mardonius, 
359;  aid  given  to  Xerxes,  iv.  126; 
tribes  along  his  route,  78. 

of  Asia,  i.  138 ;   ii.  401 ;  see 

Billiynians  and  Thynians. 

T]a•a^ilaiis,  iii.  405. 

TlmLsybidus  of  Miletus,  i.  133;   iii.  244. 

Thrasycles,  iv.  370. 

Thrasydeius,  iv.  351. 

Thria,  iv.  255. 

Thriasian  plain,  iv.  255,  314. 

Tlmcydides,  perhaps  known  to  Hero- 
dotus, i.  16. 

Thurium,  i.  4,  10,  121  ;  its  settlement, 
18  ;  troubles,  25. 

Thyia,  iv.  123. 
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THYNIANS. 

Tbynians,  'subdued  by   Croesus,  i.   138  > 
included  in  the  satrapies  of  Darius,  ii. 
401 ;  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv. 
58  ;  position  of  their  country,  i.  322. 
Tliyrea,  i.  177  ;  iii.  37S. 
Thyrsus,  ii.  74. 
Thyssagetaj,  iii.  IG,  85 ;  meaning  of  the 

name,  175. 
Thyssus,  iv.  20. 
Tiara,  Persian,  iv.  45. 
Tiarantus,  river,  iii.  36. 
Tibareni,   inchided  in  the  satrapies  of 
Darius,  ii.  402  ;  serve  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  iv.  59  ;  their  ethnic  character, 
i.  535  :  general  account  of,  iv.  181. 
Tibisis,  river,  iii.  3(j. 
Tibboos,  iii.  133. 
Tiggaba,  i.  519. 

Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  his  reign,  i.  375  ;  Π., 
374,   383 ;    his  war  with   Rezin  and 
Pekah,  385. 
Tigranes,  the  Persian,  iv.  49,  374;  his 
death,  377. 

■ ,  the  Armenian,  i.  342. 

Tigris,  i.  261 ;  iii.  211 ;  course  of,  i.  454  ; 

meaning  of  the  word,  iii.  454. 
Tilou,  iii.  186. 
Timagenidas,  iv.  341,  368. 
Timagoras,  iv.  70. 
Timauder,  iv.  357. 
Timarete',  ii.  84. 
Timasitheus,  iii.  229. 
Timbuctoo,  ii.  43. 
Time,  division  of,  ii.  283. 
Timesius,  i.  243. 
Timnes,  iii.  56. 
Timo,  iii.  420. 
Timodemus,  iv.  294. 
Timon,  iv.  97. 
Timouax,  iv.  70. 
Timoxeuus,  iv.  296. 
Tir  i.  525. 
Tiriiaka,  ii.  188,  319. 
Tii-yns,  iii.  379. 

Tirynthians,  send  troops  to  Plataja,  iv. 
331 ;  inscribed  on  the  Delphic  tripod, 
390,  395. 
Tisamenus,  stoiy  of,  iv.  337. 

,  ancestor  of  Theras,  iii.  99, 

362. 
Tisander,  1.  father  of  Isagoras,  iii.  221 ; 

2.  father  of  Hippoclides,  416. 
Tisias,  iii.  418. 
Titacus,  iv.  360. 
TithiEus,  iv.  63. 
Tithoraia,  iv.  234. 
Titormus,  iii.  414. 

Tmolus,  Mount,  i.  178,  318 ;  iii.  252. 
Tobit,  book  of,  i.  234. 
Tomyi-is,  i.  109  ;  her  challenge  to  Cyras, 
277  ;  defeats  him,  281. 


Torcli-bearer.  iv.  222. 
ToroiK•',  iv.  20,  SI. 
Trafljis,  iv.  122. 

Transmigration  of  souls,  ii.  1C8,  1G9. 
Tnipezus,  iii.  415. 
I'rnspies,  iii.  4. 
Trausi,  iii.  178. 
Travus,  river,  iv.  78. 
Tree-planting,  ii.  361. 
Triaeades,  i.  160. 
Triaconters,  iii.  101. 
Triballian  plain,  iii.  37. 
Triojiium,  i.  227,  248. 
Triphylia,  iii.  102. 

Tripod,  Delphic,  account  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on,  iv.  390. 
Tricpictra,  i.  250. 

Triremes  and  their  crews,  iv.  126,  228. 
Tritaieis,  i.  229. 

Tritanticchmes,  i.  264  ;  iv.  218,  231. 
Triteis,  iv.  235. 
Triton,  god,  iii.  127. 

,  river,  iii.  126. 

Tritonis,  lake,  iii.  127,  137. 
Troad,  i.  232. 
Trochilus,  ii.  98. 
Troezen,  ii.  377  ;  iv.  71. 
TrcBzenians,  furnish  ships  at  Artemisium, 
iv.  219 ;  at  Salamis,  245 ;  send  troops 
to  Platiea,  331 ;  distinguish  themselves 
at  Mycale',  377,  378  ;  their  kindness  to 
'"'  the  Atlienians,  244. 
Troglodytes,  iii.  133. 
Trojan  Avar,  i.  124  ;  Eg>T)tian  version  of, 

ii.  161  ;  date  of,  ii.  192. 
Trophoiiius,  cave  of,  iv.  306  ;  i.  147. 
Tropical  r.dns,  ii.  27. 
Tubal,  i.  535;  iv.  181. 
Turanians,  i.  529,  532. 
Tui-k,  origin  of  the  word,  iii.  16. 
Twelve  gods,  altar  of  the,  iii.  401. 
TydeUB,  iii.  224. 
Tykta,  iv.  382. 
Tymiies,  iii.  199 ;  iv.  70. 
Tyiularidaj,  iii.  99,  230;  their  recovery 

of  Helen,  iv.  360. 
Typhon,  ii.  191. 
Tyrants,  force  of  word,  i.  134. 
Tyras,  city,  iii.  5. 

,  river,  iii.  8,  38,  62 ;  force  of  the 

name,  165.  , 
Tyre,  temple  of  Hercules  at,  ii.  70 ;  ita 
capture   by  Nebucliadnezzar,  i.   422 ; 
origin  of  the  name,  iv.  51. 
Tviiaus,  their  settlement  at  Memphis,  ii. 
"l57  ;  their  pretensions  to  extreme  an- 
tiiiuity,  68  ;  iv.  202  ;  their  share  in  the 
joint  colony  of  Tripoli.s,  i.  479 ;  servo 
in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  iv.  70. 
Tyrian  purple,  ii.  346. 
Tyrif;e,  iii.  38. 
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Tpodiza,  iv.  23. 

Tyrrheiiiti,  its  supposed  coloiiisution 
fi-om  Lydia,  i.  187,  289  ;  made  known 
to  the  Greeks  generally  by  the  Plio- 
caeans,  239. 

Tyn-henians,  i.  153,  187 ;  their  naval 
l)ower,  241  ;  their  Pelasgic  or  semi- 
Pelasgic  chamctcr,  iii.  440,  443. 


U. 

Umhria,  i.  188. 

Umbrians,  iii.  37. 

Ur  (or  Hiu;,  ancient  capital  of  Chaldiea, 

i.  354,  306. 
Urarda,  iv.  205. 
tlrukh,  i.  354. 
Uruujiyeh,  lake  of,  i.  439  ;  streams  which 

How" into  it,  449. 
Usury,  ii.  182. 
Utii,  included  in  the  satrapies  of  Darius, 

ii.  402  ;  serve  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 

iv.  54  ;  position  of,  160. 
Uxians,  i.  474. 


A^ashti,  iv.  215. 

Λ^ela  or  Λ'βΐΐα,  i.  167. 

Veneti ;  see  Eneti. 

A'enus,  identified  with  vne  Mylitta  (Beltis) 
of  the  Assyrians,  i.  273 ;  should  rather 
be  Ishtar  or  Nana,  521  ;  regarded  by 
Herodotus  as  the  Persian  Mithra,  217; 
the  Arabian  Alitta,  or  Alilat,  217 ;  and 
the  Scythic  Arthnpasa,  iii.  43 ;  temple 
of  Astarte  at  Memphis  called  temple 
of  Venus  the  Stranger,  ii.  157;;  Venus 
the  Egyptian  Athor,  63;  her  temple 
at  Atarbechis,  63 ;  her  worship  at  Cy- 
prus, Cythera,  and  Ascalon,  i.  198. 

\'essels,  Egj'ptian,  ii.  131. 

A'esta,  unknown  in  Egypt,  ii.  79;  wor- 
shipped in  Scythia  as  Tahiti,  iii.  43. 

Vine,  golden,  iv.  24. 

Λ'ηΐ,  i.  498. 

A'ul-lush,  i.  381. 

^'uleun,  identified  Avith  the  Egyptian 
Phtliah,  ii.  141,  243 ;  his  great  temple 
at  Mempliis,  141,  143,  152,  163,  182, 
188,200;  his  statues,  362 ;  the  Greeks 
celebrate  torch-races  in  his  honour, 
iv.  279. 

A'ulpan.ser,  ii.  103. 

W. 

AVarka,  i.  357,  486. 

Λ\  ater-engiues  in  Babylonia,  i.  265. 


Whip,  use  of  the,  iv.  19. 

AVine,  Egyptian,  ii.  88,  107 ;  jars,  story 
of,  ii.  355. 

AVooUen  garments,  ii.  114. 

Writers,  anterior  to  Herodotus,  legendary, 
i.  30  ;  geographical,  31 ;  historical,  32 ; 
Persian,  53,  54. 

Writing,  early  Babylonian,  i.  361 ;  Egyp- 
tian, ii.  256 ;  hieratic,  demotic  or  en- 
chorial, liieroglyphic,  257 ;  symbolic, 
hieroglypliic,  ikonographic,  tropical, 
enigmatic,  258  ;  phonetic,  259 ;  deter- 
minative, 259 ;  limited  initial  and  mixed 
signs,  mechal  vowels,  260 ;  earliest  ideas, 
263 ;  portion  of  hieroglyphic  grammar, 
265 ;  negative  signs,  266 ;  alphabetic 
writingof  Phoenician  origin,  266;  table 
of  alphabets,  268  ;  Greek  letters,  the 
diganmia,  267 ;  writing  materials,  pa- 
pyrus, 269 ;  six  kinds  of  cuneiform 
writing,  iii.  67 ;  Phojnician  and  Greek 
alphabets,  214;  materials  for,  215. 


X. 

Xantlieus,  u.  180. 

Xauthippus,  father  of  Pericles,  iii.  418 ; 
prosecutes  Miltiades,  420 ;  commands 
the  Athenian  squackou  after  Salamis, 
iv.  299;  jjresent  at  Mycale,  and  lays 
siege  to  Sestos,  384 ;  refuses  the  oflfers 
of  Ai-tayctes,  387. 

Xanthus  of  Sardis,  i.  33,  35,  117,  293. 

,  city  of,  i.  249 ;   taken  by  Har- 

pagus,  250 ;  plain  of,  249 ;  obelisk  in 
British  Museum,  250. 
-,  river,  i.  249. 


Xenagoras,  iv.  380. 

Xenoj)hon,  i.  160,  162,  201 ;  weakness 
of  his  authority,  210. 

Xerxes,  meaning  of  the  name,  iii.  455 ; 
appointed  successor  to  Darius,  iv.  3 ; 
his  speech  to  the  Persian  council,  6, 
12;  his  genealogj-,  12;  his  vision,  14; 
ills  colloquy  with  Artabaniis,  14;  liis 
preparations,  19;  entertained  by  Py- 
tliius,  24 ;  an-ives  at  Sardis,  27 ;  his 
treatment  of  Pytliiuss  son,  32 ;  his 
order  of  march,  34 ;  visits  the  citadel 
of  Troy,  37  ;  views  liis  armament,  37 ; 
his  dialogue  with  Artabanus,  38 ;  passes 
tlie  Hellisijont,  42;  reaches  Doriscua, 
44 ;  num))crs  his  army  there,  45 ; 
nations  taking  part  in  his  expedition, 
45 ;  cavahy  furnished,  (il ;  sliips,  63  ; 
liis  naval  officers,  69 ;  reviews  his  forces, 
72  ;  consults  Dumaratus,  73  ;  marches 
frijui  Doriscus,  76  ;  passes  the  Strymon, 
80 ;  celebrates  tlie  funeral  of  Artacha3es, 
81  ;    arrangements  for  the  feeding  of 
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his  army,  82  ;  the  fleet  passes  the  canal 
of  Alhas,  83;  reaches  'J'heriua,  87; 
inspectt)  llie  so''f?c  "f  Teiiipe,  88;  Ids 
opinion  eoueeniinfi  Thessaly,  ίΐϋ ;  pio- 
neering operations,  !)1 ;  return  of  his 
lierakls,  91 ;  liis  treatment  of  the  (ireek 
spies,  101;  liis  fleet  leaves  Tlienna, 
124 ;  esthnate  of  his  forces,  120 ;  loss  of 
ships  hy  storm,  130  ;  sliips  captnreil  by 
the  Greeks,  132 ;  liis  advance  tlirough 
Thessaly,  133  ;  lie  readies  MaHs,  135  ; 
encamps  near  Trachis,  137 ;  sends  a 
spy  to  Thermopyla),  141 ;  questions 
Demaratus  about  the  Greeks  at  Tiier- 
luopylse,  142 ;  is  repulsed  at  Tliermo- 
pylse,  143 ;  his  final  victory  over  Leo- 
'  nidas,  150 ;  liis  colIo(μιy  with  Demaratus, 
154  ;  treatment  of  the  body  of  Ijcouidas, 
157;  his  identity  with  the  Ahasuerus 
of  Esther,  215;  his  artifice  at  Ther- 
mopylae, 230 ;  enters  Doris,  233 ;  ravages 
Phocis,  234;  detaches  troops  against 
Delphi,  23G ;  enters  Bceotia,  235 ;  burns 
Thespiie  and  Platasa,  248 ;  enters  At- 
tica, 249 ;  encamps  on  the  Areopagus, 
249 ;  besieges  and  takes  Athens,  250 ; 
visits  his  fleet  and  consults  the  captains, 
257 ;  determines  to  risk  an  engagement, 
259 ;  receives  a  message  fi-om  Tliemis- 
tocles,  263;  views  tlie  battle  in  the 
strait  of  Salamis  from  UCgaleos,  271 ; 
begins  a  mole  across  tlie  strait,  278 ; 
sends  a  messenger  to  Persia,  279 ;  con- 
sults with  Mardonius  and  Artemisia 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  281 ;  receives 
a  second  message  from  Tliemistocles, 
287 ;  retreats  to  tlie  Hellespont,  289 ; 
crosses  it,  291 ;  at  Sardis,  380 ;  his 
treatment  of  Artaynta,  381 ;  and  of 
Masistes,  383. 
Xuthus,  iv.  G9,  246. 


Year,  solar,  i,  141;  ii.  4;  of  360,  365, 
and  365:}-  days;  tlirce  seasons,  238; 
lengtii  of  correeteil,  239  ;  Solliic,  239  ; 
lunar,  240;  Arab,  Jewisli  and  (jreek, 
210  ;  Arcaihan  and  lioiiian,  211. 

Yecliil-Irmak,  river,  i.  315. 


Z. 

Zab,  Upper,  i.  455;  Lower,  456;  iii.  211. 
Zacynlhians,  refuse  to  give  up  Demaratus, 

iii.  374  ;  in  Crete.  374. 
Zacynthus,  iii.  374 ;  iv.  340.    ' 
Zagros  mountains,  i.  441. 
Zalmoxis,  iii.  70. 
Zanclajans,  invite  the  lonians  to  Calacta, 

iii.   345 ;    at  war   witli    Anaxilaiis   of 

Ehegiuni,  316;   lose  tiieir  city  by  an 

attack  of  the  Saniians,  346 ;  eualaved 

bv  Hippocrates,  347. 
Zancle,  iii.  347;  iv.  106,  112. 
Zavecians,  iii.  142. 
Zegeries,  ϋϊ.  142. 
Zeka,  iv.  54. 

Zend  language,  derivative,  ii.  236. 
Zendarud,  river,  i.  .  t7. 
Zeuxi(hinius,  iii.  375, 
Zir-Iianit,  i.  517. 
Zone,  iv.  44. 
i^opyrus,  his  project  for  hdving  Babylon, 

ii.  440 ;    outnige   of    Sataspes   ou  his 

daughter,  iii.  30. 

,  grandson  of  the  former,  ii.  444. 

Zoroaster,  i.  181 ;  meaning  of  the  name, 

iii.  455. 
Zoster,  Cape,  iv.  284. 
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